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SECTION 1 


ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL THEORY 


DEFINITIONS 

1. Structure. — A structure is a part, or an assemblage of parts, constructed to support 
certain definite loads. Structures are acted upon by external forces and these external forces 
are held in equilibrium by internal forces, called stresses. 

2. Member. — A member or piece of a structure is a single unit of the structure, as a beam, 
a column, or a web member of a truss. 

3. Beam. — A beam is a structural member which is ordinarily subject to bending and is 
usually a horizontal member carrying vertical loads. In a framed floor, beams arc members 
upon which rest directly the floor plank, slab, or arch. 

A simple beam is one which rests on supports at the ends. A cantilever beam is a beam hav- 
ing one end rigidly fixed and the other end free. Extending a simple beam beyond cither sup- 
port gives a combination of a simple beam and a cantilcwer beam. A beam with both ends free 
and balanced over a support is also called a cantilever beam. A restrained beam is one which is 
more or loss fixed at one or both points of support. A built-in or fixed beam is a beam rigidly 
fixed at both ends. A continuous beam is one having more than two points of support. 

4. Girder. — A girder is a beam which reedves its load in concentrations. In a framed 
floor it supports one or more cross beams wliich in turn carry the flooring. The term 
“girder’’ is also applied to any large lieavy beam, especially a built-up steel beam or plate 
girder. In Bethlehem steel sections the terms “beam” and “girder” are used to denote 
rolled sections of different proportions (see Sect. 2, Art. 2b). 

6 , Column. — A column, strut or post is a structural member which is compressed endwise. 
A strut is usually considered of smaller dimensions than cither a column or post. 

6. Tie. — A tic is a structural member which tends to lengthen under stress. 

7. Truss. — A triiss is a framed or jointed structure. It is composed of straight members 
which arc connected only at their intersections, so that if the loads are applied at these inter- 
sections the stress in each member is in the direction of its length. Each member of a truss 
is either a tie or a strut. 

The span of a roof truss is the horizontal distance in feet between the centers of supports. 
The rise is the distance from the highest point of the truss to the line joining the points of sup- 
port. The pitch is the ratio of the rise of the truss to its span. The upper or top chord con- 
sists of the upper line of members. The lower chord consists of the lower line of members. 
The web members connect the joints of the upper chord with those of the lower chord. 

8. Force. — Force is that which tends to change the state of motion of a body, or it is that 
which causes a body to change its shape if it is held in place by other forces. 

9. Outer Forces. — The external or outer forces acting upon a structure consist of the ap- 
plied loads and the supporting forces, called reactions. 

10. Inner Forces. — The internal or inner forces in a structure arc the stresses in the different 
members which are brought into action by the outer forces and hold the outer forces 
in equilibrium. 

11. Dead Load. — Dead load is the weight of a structure itself plus any permanent loads. 
In design, the weight of the structure must be assumed; and the design corrected later if the 
assumed weight is very much in error. Brick and concrete construction have the largest dead 
load relative to the total load. 
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12. Live Load. — Live had is any moving or variable load which may come upon the 
structure — as, for example, the weight of people or merchandise on a floor, or the weight of 
snow and the pressure of wind on a roof. The total load or dead load plus live load must be 
used in design. In addition the dynamic effect or impact of the live load must often 
be considered. 

13. Statically Determinate Structures. — A structure is statical}^ determinate when both 
outer and inner forces may be determined by the aid of statics. If all the outer forces may be 
found by statics, the structure is said to be statically determinate with respect to the outer forces 
whether or not it is possible to determine the inner forces by the same means (see definition of 
“Statics,” Art. 30). 

Wooden beams, pin-connected trusses, and steel beams resting on horizontal supports 
are ordinarily statically determinate. Small riveted trusses and steel beams in a framed floor 
are commonly assumed in design as statically determinate. 

14. Statically Indeterminate Structures. — Structures whie.h cannot be statically deter- 
mined arc those which the equations of statics will not suffice to design. All rigidly connected 
building frames are statically indeterminate. 

STRESS AND DEFORMATION 

By Walter W. Clifford 

16. Stress. — Stress is the cohesive force in a body which resists the tendency of an external 
force to change the shape of the body. For example, if a steel rod supports a load or force of 
30,000 lb., it has in it a stress of 30,000 lb. This is called the toUd stress. 

If a force tends to stretfdi a member, the resulting stress is called tension or tensile stress. 
If a force tends to shorten a member, the resulting stress is called cotnpression or compressive 
stress. 

If the above-mentioned rod has a cross-sectional area perpendicular to its axis of 2sq. in., 
and the load is uniformly distributed, it has a unit sh'ess or intensity of stress of 15,000 lb. persq. 
in. — that is, the unit stress is the total uniformly distributed stress divided by the cross-sec- 
P 

tional area, or / = ^ ^ 

If the load on a mend)er is increased until the member fails, the highest unit stress sustained 
is called the ultimate slre,ss. Some materials, notably steel, after being stressed to the ultimate, 
sustain a gradually lessening load until failure. The unit load at failure is called the rupture 
stress (sec Fig. 1). 

16. Deformation. — Whenever any material is subjected to the action of a force, it changes 
shape. This change in shape is called deformation or strain. The former term will be used 
in this book. The deformation per unit of length is called the unit deformation. 

All structural materials, within the limits of working stresses, follow very closely Hookers 
Law which is that deformation is proportional to stress. Thus, if a force of 1000 lb. stretches 
a rod 1 in., a force of 2000 lb. will stretch the same rod 2 in. 

17. Modulus of Elasticity. — The ratio between stress and deformation is commonly called 
the modulus of elasticity^ which term will be used in this book. Coefficient of elasticity and 
Young^s modulus are synonymous with modulus of elasticity. The value of the modulus of 

elasticity varies with different materials, but in any case E - where/ is the unit stress and 

5 is the deformation per unit of length. The same linear unit must be used in computing the 
unit stress as for measuring the deformation. This unit is commonly the inch, except where the 
metric system is used. It may be noted from the curves (Figs. 1-4) that the modulus of elastic- 
ity is the tangent of the angle which the stress-deformation curve makes with the horizontal 
axis. 

18. Elastic Limit and Yield Point. — The elastic limit is the stress at which the ratio of stress 
to deformation ceases to be constant. Yield point is the stress at which deformation increases 
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without additional load. These terms are best illustrated in the curve for steel (Fig. 1). They 
are not clearly defined in the curves of other materials. 

19. Stress and Deformation Curves. — The typical curves shown (Figs. 1-4) indicate 
graphically the i elation between stress and deformation for four common building materials. 

The portions of the curves 
above the horizontal axis are 
for tension; the portions be- 
low are for compression. It 
will be noted that the con- 
crete curve (Fig. 4) is curved 
throughout. Within work- 
ing stresses, however, the 
curve varies so little from 
a straight line that the 
modulus of elasticity is as- 
sumed constant. 

20. Shear and Torsion. 
In addition to direct stresses, 
namely tension and com- 
pression, bodies may be 
subjected to shear and tor- 
sion. Shear is caused by a 
force tending to make the 
part of a body on one side 
of a plane slide by the other 
part. This is an important stress to consider in beam design and occurs in other members. 
Torsion is twisting stress. It is seldom of importance in structural design although it may 
occur in such members as spandrel beams with rigidly connected slabs. 

21. Axial and Combined Stresses. — When a force acts parallel to the axis of a member and 
at the center of gravity of its cross-section, it produces what is called axial stress. Such stress 
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Fia. 1. — Stress-deformation diagram for steel. 



Fia. 2. — Stress-deformation 
diagram for cast iron. 
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diagram for timber. 
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Fia. 4. — Stress-deformation 
diagram for concrete. 


is uniformly distributed over the crioss-section. A force parallel to the axis of a member but not 
acting along this axis is called an eccentric force. It is equivalent to an axial force of like amount 
and a couple whose moment is equal to the product of the force by the normal distance from the 
force to the axis of the member. Thus an eccentric force as described above produces combined 
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stresses. The axial stresses may be considered separately from those due to moment, and the 
resulting stresses added to obtain the total stress at any point. For cases of combined stresses 
which are not parallel, as horizontal and vertical shear, or shear and direct stress, the combined 
stress must be figured by methods given in the chapter on ‘‘Simple and Cantilever Beams.” 

22. Bending Stress and Modulus of Rupture. — Bending stresses are stresses induced by 
loads perpendicular to the member. Modulus of rupture is the maximum bending stress 
computed on the assumption that elastic conditions exist until failure. Bending stress is dis- 
cussed in the chapter on “Simple and Cantilever Beams.” 

23. Stiffness. — Stiffness is a term used with reference to the rigidity of structural members. 
In columns or struts it refers to their lateral stability; i.e., by a stiff column is meant one with a 
small ratio of length to least radius of gyration, as compared to a slender column. In the case 
of beams, stiffness refers to lack of deflection rather than to strength. 

24. Factor of Safety and Working Stress. — The stress used in design is called the working 
or allowable stress. It is obtained by dividing the iiltimate stress by the factor of safety. 

The working stresses usually employed apply to static loads only. Proper allowance for 
the dynamic effect of the live load should be taken into account by adding the desired amount 
to the live load to produce an equivalent static load before applying the unit stresses in pro- 
portioning parts. An allowance for impact will be necessary only in spe(;ial cases, as in the case 
of floors supporting heavy machinery. The amount to add to the live load because of impact 
will vary from 25 to 100% depending upon the proportion of the sx^ecified live load which may 
be subject to motion. 

The factor of safety is dependent upon many things. Among the most important are: the 
reliability of the material, tyx)e of failure, kind of loading, and consequences of failure. 

24a. Reliability of the Material. — There is always the x)ossibility of the indivi- 
dual piece of the material falling below the average strength of test pieces. Steel, manufac- 
tured under almost laboratory conditions, is the most reliable of materials. In common i)ractice 
it is used with a facdor of safety of about 4. Timber, on the other hand, varies greatly 
in strength and there is difficulty in inspecting and testing it thoroughly. It has therefore been 
considered as somewhat unreliable and, for this and other reasons, safety factors as high as 10 
have commonly been used. At the i)resent time, recent tests of the U. S. Forest Service and 
other laboratories, together with the branding of timbers by some lumber associations to insure 
its quality, have greatly reduced the need of a high factor of safety on timber. Cast iron is 
commonly used with a factor of safety as high as 10, partly on account of uncertainties in its 
manufacture and partly on account of its method of failure. Concrete is used in the best 
practice with safety factors varying from about 3 for bending to about 5 for diagonal tension. 
The factor of safety of concrete, however, is complicated by another factor; namely, the in- 
crease in the strength of the material with age. Working stresses are based upon ultimate 
strengths of 30-day old concrete. At the end of a year the strengtli of concrete is about 50% 
more than that at 30 days. 

Possible deterioration of materials, such as reduction of section in exposed steel work, 
due to rust, must be considered in connection with reliability. 

245. Type of Failure. — Materials which fail gradually and with plenty of warning 
like steel are obviously entitled to a lower factor of safety than brittle materials like cast iron. 
Lumber is about midway in this range. Concrete, well reinforced, can be classed with steel in 
method of failure, while plain concrete is distinctly in a class with cast iron. 

24c. Kind of Loading. — A large proportion of dead load, or of live load fixed in 
amount and xx)int of application, will require a smaller safety factor than loads largely live 
and uncertain. Also the possibility of the maximum combination of loads occurring, and the 
probable duration and frequency of this combination must be considered. A common illustra- 
tion of this point is the allowance of a higher fiber stress (thus lower factor of safety) in build- 
ings, for stresses due to a combination of maximum live and wind loads. 

24d. Consequences of Failure. — Wliere loss of life would be the result of failure, 
the factor of safety must be such as to make work safe beyond reasonable doubt, but where the 
loss due to failure would be material only, it is a question of balancing amount of loss in case of 
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failure and probability of failure, against the saving by using a higher fiber stress. Thus tem- 
porary constiuetioii will have a smaller factor of safety than permanenfc construction, and con- 
crete forms a lower factor than floor beams. 

26. Working Load or Safe Load. — The product obtained by multiplying the cross-sec- 
tional area of a column or tie by tlui working or allowable unit stress is called the working load 
or safe load of a member. For a beam, the safe load is that load which will stress the most- 
stressed fibers to the allowable unit stress. 

26. Ratio of Moduli of Elasticity in Combination Members. — When two materials, rigidly 
joined, are used in a structural member, it is obvious that their deformations must be equal. 

By definition, E = ^ ~ Therefoi^e, the deformations being equal, the stresses must be 


proportional to the relative moduli of elasticity. The once-common Flitch girder, composed 
of wood and steel, is an illustration of the use of two materials in the same member. A concrete 
member reinforced with steel is a more common illustration. It is plain that in a reinforccd- 
concrete column the vcrtic.al steel rods and the concrete shaft arc compressed an equal amount. 
Let this unit deformation be denoted by 5. The concrete stress then is/. = bEc, and the steel 

./■' _ ^ j,Es ... Fh , 


stress /« = bE,. Thus " = 


fc bEc 


and Ja = Sc J • The ratio jS is called n. The modulus 

rJe 


of elasticity of steel is fairly constant at 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. while E for concrete varies 
from 750,000 to 3,000,000 lb. per sq. in., giving values of n from 40 to 10. The most used 
values are n = 15 for 1:2:4 concrete, and n = 12 for 1 : It^ : 3 concrete. 

27. Bond Stress. — The combined action of steel anti concrete is dependent upon the grip 
of concrete upon steel, called bond. Denoting the allowable bond stress per squares inch by w, 
the load which a rod can take from the concrete per lineal inch is mrd for a round rod, and \ud 


ft)r a square lod. 


The allowable stress in the rod 



for round rods imd for square rods. 


The length of embedmtmt of a straight rod necessary to develop its allowable strength is there- 
/ / 

fore*_^ (in inches) for both round and square rods. For given stresses tin; ntuiessary length of 
embedment is easily computed. For example, let /, — 10,000 lb. per sq. in. and u — 80, then 
ICyX^ =31+ diameters. Bond stress in reinfon^ed concrete beams is considered in the 


I = - 


4 X 80 


chapter on “Simple and Cantilever Beams. 

28. Shrinkage and Temperature Stresses. — Shrinkage is a function of materials which are 
poured in a semi-liquid state and then harden by cooling or by chemical action. Such materials 
are east iron and concrete. A cast-iron member should be dcsign(‘d so that in cooling it will 
not shrink unequally and cause stresses which may crack it. For this reason adjacent parts 
should be made of nearly e(iual thie.kness, and filets should be used at all angles and corners. 

Concaetc shrinks wh(*n setting in air and expands when setting under water If the ends 
of aconende structure be rigidly fixed, stress will be developed ecpial to that required to change 
the length by the amount of the deformation which would occur if the ends were free, or / == bE. 

All bodies change in length with changes in temperature, expanding with heat and contract- 
ing with cold. The coefficient of expansion is the change in length, per unit of length, per 
degree change in temperature. The total changci in length of a body for a given change of tem- 
perature may be found by multiplying this coeiricient by the length and the change of tempera- 
ture in degrees. The fact that the coefficient of expansion is practically alike for both steel 
and concrete is an important fa(;tor in their combined use. As in the case of shrinkage stresses, 
a tendency to change of length in a member fixed at the ends induces stress equal to that which 
would cause the computed change in length; that is / = bBL This may be an important factor 
to consider in almost any form of steel or concrete construction. In wood construction there is 
usually sufficient play at columns to take up any expansion. 

29. Poisson^s Ratio. — Whenever bodies elongate under stress, they shrink laterally; and 

conversely when they are compressed, under a load, they expand at right angles to the direction 
of the load. The ratio of deformation normal to stress, to deformation parallel to stress is 
called Poisson's ratio. This is commonly taken as about luetals and for concrete. 
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PRINCIPLES OF STATICS • 

By George A. IIool 

30. Statics. — Definition. — Statics is the science which treats of forces in equilibrium. 

31. Elements of a Force. — A force actinji? upon a body is completely known when its 
general direction, point of application and magnitude are giv(m. 

A straight line with arrowhead may be used in representing th(^so elements, as shown in 
Fig. 5. The angle that the line makes with the vertical and the arrowlnnid determine the 
general direction of the forc(J exerted upon the body B The goruiral dirc'ction and the point of 
application completely determine tlu; line of action. 

The external effect of a force upon a rigid body is the same, no matter at what point of the 
])ody along the line of action the force is applied. 

Forc.es are given in pounds and the length of lines are nu'asured in inc.hcs. If tlie scale 
of force be 5000 lb. to the inch, a line 0.‘20 in. long would represent a force of 1000 lb.; that is, 
5000 X 0.20 = 1000. A line 1.55 in. long would represent a for(‘.eof 7750 lb.; or, vice versa, 

7750 

7750 lb. would be represented by a == in. long. 

An engineer’s scale should be used in laying off the lengths of 
lines to represent the magnitude of forces, or in scaling such liiu's. 

For examphi, assuming the scale of force to bo 4000 lb. to the inch 
and using the scale divided into lOths, a force of 1750 lb. would be 
reprcvsented by a line 17^2 divisions in length. If the settle of 
force is assumed to be 400 lb. to the inch, the same force would be 5 . 

represtiiited by 175 divisions. 

32. Concentrated Force. — A concentrated force; is om; whose jdace of application is so small 
that it may be considered to be a point. 

33. Distributed Force. — A distributed force is one whose place of applicjition is an area. 
A distributed force may often be considered as a coiKumtrated force acting at the center of the 
contact area. 

34. Concunent and Non-concurrent Forces. — Forces are said to ])e concurrent whcii their 
lines of action meet in a i)oiiit; non-concurrent when their linos of action do not meet in this 
manner. 

36. Coplanar and Non-coplanar Forces. — Forces may lie in tlie same plane or in different 
jdanes; that is, th(;y may be either coplanar or non-coplanar forces. 

36. Equilibrium of Forces. — When a number of forces act upon a body and the body does 
not move, or if moving docs not change its state of motion, then the forces considertnl are said 
to be in equilibrium. Any one of the foices balances ah the otlua* forc.es and it is called the 
cquilihrant of those other forces. 

37. Resultant of Forces. — A single force which would produce the same off e(;t as a number 
of forces is. called the resultant of those forces. The process of finding the single force is called 
composition. 

It is evident from the above that the equilibrant and resultant of a number of forces are 
equal in magnitude, act along the same line, but are opposite in dire(;tion. 

38. Components of a Force. — Any number of forces whose combined effect is the same as 
that of a single force are called components of that force. The process of finding the components 
is called resolution. 

39. Moment of a Force. — The moment of a force with respect to a point is the measure 
of the tendency of the force to produce rotation about that point. It is ecpial to the magnitude 
of the force multiplied by the perpendicular distance of its line of accion from the given point. 
The point about which the moment is taken is called the origin (or center) of moments, and 
the perpendicular distance from the origin to the line of action is called the lever arm (or ar^n) of 
the force. When a force tends to ca\ise rotation in the dire.ction of the hands of a clock, the 
moment is usually considered positive, and in the opposite direction, negative. 

40. Couple. — A couple consists of two equal and })arallel forces, oi)posite in direction, and 
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having different lines of action. The perpendicular distance between the lines of action of the 
two forces is called the arm of the couple. The moment of a couple about any point in the plane 
of the couple is ecjual to the algebraic sum of the moments of the two forces, composing the 
couple, about that point. (Algebraic sum of the moments means the sum of the moments of 
the forces, considering positive moments plus and negative moments minus.) 

In Fig. 6 assume Fi equal and parallel to F 2 , and consider those forces to act upon the 
body shown. F 1 and F 2 will cause rotation of the body and this rotation will occur about any 
point in the same plane as the couple, provided the body is pivoted at 
that point. Consider the body to be pivoted at 0 in the same plane 
with the foices. The moment of Fi about the point O is Fi(r -f r'), 
and the moment of F^ about the same point is ^ 2 ^'. The moment of F 2 
is positive and the moment of Fi is negative. Then the moment of 
the couple is equal to - Fi(r -f r') = -Fir. The moment of a 
couple is thus equal to one of the forces multiplied by th(j {)erpendiciilar 
distance between the lines of action of the forces. Since O is any point 
in the plane of the couple, it is evident that the moment of the couple 
is independent of the origin of moments: that is, a coui)lc may be transhured to any place in 
its plane or rotated through any angle and its effect will remain the same. It follows also 
that any couple may be replaced by another of the sarm^ moment in the same plane. 

41. Space and Force Diagrams. — In solving problems m statics graphically, it is convenient, 
in all except the most simple problems, to draw two separate figures, one showing tlu^ lines of 
action and the other the magnitudes and directions of the forces. The former is called the space 
diagram^ and the latter the force diagi'am. 

Notation used in the graphical solution of all problems in this cliaptcr is explained in Art. 
42fi, p. 9. 

42. Composition, Resolution and Equilibrium of Concurrent Forces. 

42a. Composition of Two Concurrent Forces. — In Fig. 7 let forces Fi and F 2 
which are concurrent forces acting at the point O, be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by OA and OB respectively. 

From Z^draw BC paiallel to OA, and from A draw AC parallel 
to OB. Join the point of iiitcrsecdion C with O. The line DC 
represents the magnitude of a single force R which would pro- 
duce the same effect as the forces Fi andFz. Thus R is the O* 
resultant of F 1 and Fo. A force equal and opposite in direc- 
tion to R and with the same line of action would be the equi- 

librant of F 1 and F 2 , since it would hold them in equilibrium. Fi and F 2 are comj)onents of R. 

It is not necessary to construct the entire panilhdogram since either triangle OAC or OBC 
will suffice. Either of these triangles is called a fon^c triangle and either one, if c.onstructed, 
is sufficient to give the value of the resultant and the ccpiilibrant of forces Fi and Fa. 

It is convenient to solve the focce triangle 
algebraically wluirci the angle between the lim^s 
of action of two forces is 90 deg. In Fig. 8 the 
angle between the lines of action of Fi and F i 
is 90 d(‘g. It is recpiired to find the value of 
the resultant H. Since ABC is a right triangle 

= AC^ + 

It = + /'V 

K may be determined as 




or 


The direction of the resultant R is decided by the angle K. 
follows : 

BC Fa 
AC Fi 


tan K 


42b. Resolution of a Force into Components. — If the resultant R is given at 
the point 0, Fig. 9, and it is desired to obtain two components of R parallel to the lines o'a' and 
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o'b\ then OC is first drawn equal in magnitude and parallel to R, OB is drawn from 0 parallel 
to and CB is drawn from C parallel to o'a' and the lengths of the lines OB and BC, when 
scaled from the drawing, give the magnitudes of the two components desired. 

When components are required making 90 deg. with each other, the magnitude of these 
forces may easily be determined algebraically. Thus, if R in Fig. 8 is known and the compo- 
nents Fi and Fi are icquired, 

Fi — R cos K 
F2 = R sin K 



42c. Equilibrium of Three Concurrent Forces. — If H in Fig. 8 or Fig. 9 had 
the opposite direction to that shown, the direction of the forces would follow in order around 
the sides of the triangle. A force opposite in 
direction to R and with the same line of action 
would be the cqirilibrant of th(‘ forees Fi and 
F2 and the chree for(;es would be in equilibrium. 

Thus, if three forces be rcpresimted, in magni- 
tude and direction, by the three sides of a tri- 
angle taken in order, then, if these forces be 
simultaneously applied at one point, they will 
l)alance each other, (yonversely, three forceps 

which, when simultaneously ap])lie(l at one point, balance each other, can be correctly repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the three sides of a triangle taken in order. 

42d. Composition of Any Number of Concurrent Forces. — In Fig. 10 assume 
that the resultant of the four concurrent forces F’l, F2, F3, and F4 is to be found. This may be 
done by finding the resultant of two forces, then by combining this resultant with a third 
force to find a s(K*,ond resultant, and so on until all the forces are combined and the resultant 
of all the forc.os determined. 

The resultant of the force Fi and F2 is Rij determined by the force triangle RiFiF2ai ^2* 
being drawn parallel to F2 In the same manner R- is the resultant of Ri and F3, also Rt 

— is the resultant of Rz and Fa. R^ or R 

— — is then the resultant of the four forces, 

F 1, Fzj F3, and F4. Fi, F'zaj F 3a, F 4a, 

and R3 form a closed polygon. Fzay 
Fsrt, and F^a arc parallel and equal in 
magnitude to forces F2, F3, and F4 
^ respectively, being drawn so. A 
closed polygon called the /orcc polygon 
can, therefore, be drawn by drawing in succession, lines 
parallel and equal to the given forces, each line begin- 
ning wh(Te the prec(^ding one ends and extending in the 
same direction as the force it represents. The line 
joining the initial to the final point represents the re- 
sultant in magnitude and direction. The diagram 
ABODE shows the polygon as it is generally drawn 
with the diagonals omitted. It makes no difference in 
what order forces are arranged in the force polygon 
since the magnitude and direction of the resultant ob- 
tained will be the same. 

Notation used in the graphical solution of all 
problems in this chapter is shown in Fig. 10. In the space diagram a force is designated by 
small letters placed on each side of its line of action. In the force diagram corresponding capital 
letters are placed at each end of the line representing the magnitude of the force. For ex- 
ample, force Fz is designated by the letters be in the space diagram and by the line BC in the 
force diagram. The space between Fi and F2 in the space diagram is known as the space 6. 






Jtagrxxm 



M force 
Diagram 


Fig. 10. 
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The resultant of any number of concurrent forces may be found algebraically in the fol- 
lowing manner: Rcsoive each force algebraically into components Fx and Fy para llel to lines 
X and Y respectively, lines and Y being any lines at right angles to each other and called 
rectangular axes. Let R represent the resultant of all forces acting at the given point; 
the algebraic sum of the components along the line X ; and the algebraic sum of all the forces 

along the line Y. XFj, will then be the component of R along the line X and XFy will be the 
component along the line Y. The magnitude of /2 is then given by the formula 

li = V(2/'V)^+T2^p 

and its direction by 



0 being the angle between the resultant R and the line V. Particular attention should be paid 
to the signs of ^Fx and XFy in ortler to properly determine the direction of the resultant. 

42c. Equilibrium of any Number of Concurrent Forces. — The arrow of the 
resultant R in Fig. 10 opposes the arrows of the other forces in following around the force 
polygon. A force equal and opposite to R would be the equilibrant of the forces or, in other 
words, the forces would be in equilibrium. Thus if a closed foriie polygon can be drawn for a 
system of concurrent forces, the forces considered are in equilibrium; and conversely, that for 
ti system of concurrent forces in eipiilibrium tlu' force polygon must close. 

Suppose a number of forces in equilibrium and acting at a single point on a given body 
be resolved into components in two directions at right angles to each other; horizontal and ver- 
tical, for example. Tlui body will evidently be in equilibrium under tlui action of those com- 
ponent forces since they produce the same elTeci as their resultants. Moreover, the component 
forces along each line must balance or the body would move along that line. The condition 
of etiuilibrium may now be stated in a dilTerent way than above, by saying that the algebraic 
sums of the components of the forces along each of two lines at right angles to each other must 
equal zero. (By algelraic sum is meant the sum of the forces considering one direction plus 
and the opposite direction minus.) 

Let XH represent the algebraic sum of the components along a horizontal line and let 
XV represent the algebraic .sum of the c.omponents along a vertical line. Then a special case of 
the above condition of equilibrium would be XH — 0 and XV = 0. 

Problems in the equilibrium of concurrent forces may be solved either graphically or 
algebraically if the numb(;r of unknowns is not greater than two. In the graphical method the 
two unknowns may be determined by the closure of the force polygon, while in the algebraic 
method the two unknowns may be found by means of two independent equations made possible 
by the conditions above stated. The two unknowns which may be determined in any given 
case are the magnitude and direction of one force, the magnitudes or directions of two forces, 
or the magnitude of one and the direction of the other. 


Illustrative Problem. — A boom AB, Fij?. 11, is supportoil in a ho? iz«)nial position liy a I'ablo A(' whirh makes 
an anj'lo of .‘10 with the boom. A load of 3000 Ib. is rallied at point A, Determmo the compression in the 
boom AB and the tension in tlie cable AC. 

The cofieurrcnt forces at A arc in equilibrium and these forces are all 
known in dirertion. Two am unknown in maKiiitude 

Since F\ Ls horizontal, the vertical component of F must equal 3000 lb. 
in order that SF may efpial zero .at the point A. 

F sin 30° = 3000 

F = GOOO lb. 

In order that S// =0 

F\ — F cos .30° 

Fi = 5200 lb. 

. Illustrative Problem. — The crane truss shown in Fig. 12 is loaded with 
.*^000 Ib. at L. Determine the stresses in the boom ar\ the tie ab\ the mast 
ad\ and the stay hd. 

LM- = 8 M- 15^ LN^ = + iS- = *122 '92 

LM - 17 LN =25 MF = 15 
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At the point L three forces are acting; namely, the 3000-lb. load, the stress F in the tie ab, and the stress Fi 
in the boom ac. Draw the force polygon ABC by laying off the vertical line BC equal to 3000 lb. (since weight al- 
ways acts vertically) and drawing BA and CA parallel to F and Fi respectively. 

Since there is equilibrium in the crane truss, the forces acting at the point L are in equilibrium. Hence, the 
force polygon should close and the forces should act in order around the polygon. If the drawing is made to scale, 
the lines BA and (7A represent directly the magnitude and direction of F and F,. It should be noticed that triangle 
ABC is similar to triangle LMN and it is not necessary to construct a separate force polygon if the crane truss is 


L 



p'i*"®- For example, if the seale used for drawini; the (rusa w I it,. = 2 ft then 

7 “ ropreecnta a force of 3000 Ib.. hence, tl.e aeale used for determ, .,i„« the foreea ehould be 

I in =3 500 Ib. 

F and Fi may also be solved algebraically as follows: 


UM _ 17 _ F 

MN ” 12 ~ 3000 

F = 4250 lb. 
Tf.V 2.> Ft 

MN 12 "" 3000 

Fi = 0250 lb 


ft Will be noticed that the atreas F, acts toward the point h or, in other words, it is the stress acting 
against the shortening of the memlicr I,N , thus denoting compression. Tim force F is tlie sltess acting against tlic 
Icmgtheiiing of the member LM. thus denoting tenaioii. We know tliis to be true, ami we have then a general rule 
that, when a force is sliown by the fori'c polygon to act tow.ard the point of application of the forces, the stress 
caused is compression, and, when a force is shown to act away Ironi the point of application of the forces, the 
stress caused is tension. 

A force polygon AlW should next be drawn for the forces at the point M. The force F is now known and the 

^ F and Fi were obtained from the force 

.1000, In fact It should be remembered that when the forces of a eoiicinrent system in eqiiibbiiiim are all known 

except two, the magnitudes and directions of these two forces may be determined if only their lines of action arc 
known. 

Sinco thn tangents of the two angles MPN and LN K are each equal to the angles themselves are equal and 
It ^ polygon drawn for the tlirec forces F, F^, and Fa, is bimilar to triangle LMN 

It the crane truss is drawn to scale, no separate force polygon is needed. MN and LN, if properly scaled, will 
give the magnitude and direction of Fj and F3. However, it is not even necessary to scale the forces in this case 
since It IS evident that Fi and F3 are etiual in magnitude and that F 2 is Cfiual to the weight; that is, 3000 lb. 

We know 7' to be tension, hence, we should repre.sent it as acting away from ihv point M. The arrows must 
tollow in order around the force triangle ABD, consequently, F 2 is compression and F 3 is tension. 

t 2 and Fs may also be solved independently as follows; 

LM _ 17 _ 42^ 

AfN " 12 ~ >2 


Fi = 3000 lb. (same as the weight). 
LM _ 17 _ 4^) 

LN ~ 25 " “Fs 


Fz = 6250 lb. (same as Fi). 


f F = 42.50 lb. (tension) 
Ausu'crs I “I' “ 

Fi = 3000 1b. (compression) 
Fz 6250 lb. (tension) 
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43. Composition and Equilibrium of Non-concurrent Forces. 

43a. Graphical Method. — When several forces lying in the same plane and 
acting on a given body have different points of application, so that their lines of action do not 
intersect in the same point, the magnitude of the resultant may be found graphically by com- 
pounding the forces in the same manner as in concurrent systems. Two of the forces may bo 
produced until they intersect and their resultant found, then the resultant of these two forces 
compounded with a third, then the resultant of the first three compounded with the fourth, and 
so on until the resultant of all has been found. 

For example, it is required to determine the resultant of the four forces shown in Fig. 13 
(a) which act on a given body. Produce forces Fi and Fo until they meet at the point o. The 
resultant of these forces is 72i, the magnitude and direction of which is determined by the force 
triangle ABC in Fig. 13 ( 6 ). Produce Ri until it intersects the third force F 3 at m. Ri is the 

resultant of F 3 and /^i, 
determined by the force 
triangle ACD. Produce 
Rt until it intersects the 
force F 4 at n. R is the 
resultant of F 4 and 
determined by the force 
triangle ADE, and, con- 
sequently, R is the re- 
sultant of the four given 
forces. 

It will be noticed 
that Fig. 13 ( 6 ) is a force 
polygon for the given 
forces, and the resultant 
of all the forces is repre- 
sented by the closing line 
AE. There is, then, the same general rule for non-concurrent forces as for concurrent forces; 
namely, that the magnitude of the resultant of any number of forces acting in the same plane 
may be found by constructing the force polygon and scaling the closing side. The line AE 
also shows the direction of the resultant Rj but note that it does not give a point on its line of 
action. A point in the line of action of the resultant cannot be determined unless the construc- 
tion of Fig. 13 (a) (or its equivalent) is made. A force ecjual and opposite to R and having the 
same line of action would balance the forces acting and the system would be in equilibrium. 

Forces Nearly Parallel. — The graphical method already explained for finding a point such 
as n. Fig. 13 (a), on the line of acdioii of the resultant, cannot always by conveniently used. 
If the forces arc parallel, or nearly so, it is not easy to obtain the intersection of the forces and, 
consequently, a different construction is nticcssary. The diagram that is used for such cases 
is called the equilibrium 'polygon. The force polygon, however, is needed to find the magnitude 
and direction of the resultant, the same as before. 

Consider the four forces shown in Fig. 14 (a). The force polygon ABODE for these forces 
is reproduced in Fig. 14 (h). The line AE gives the magnitude and direction of the resultant 
II. Select any point 0 and draw the lines OA, OB, OC, OD, and OE to the vertices of the force 
polygon. 

In the force triangle ABO, BO and OA represent the magnitudes and directions of two forces 
ho and oa which balance Fi, (The notation used is explained in Art. 42d.) Select some point 
1 on the line of action of Fi and draw the lines ho and oa parallel to BO and OA respectively. 
The force ho intersects the force F 2 at the point 2 . In the triangle BCO, forces CO and OB hold 
F 2 in equilibrium. At the point 2 draw co parallel to CO until it meets the force F 3 at 3. In the 
triangle CDO, forces DO and OC balance the force F 3 . At the point 3 draw do parallel to DO 
until it meets the force F 4 at the point 4. At the point 4, draw eo parallel to EO until it meets 
the line of action of oa at i)oint 5. It should be noted that forces eo and oa are the only forces 




Fig. 13. 
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in the equilibrium polygon which so far have not been balanced by equal and opposite forces. 
As shown by the force polygon 0 ABODE, these two forces hold in equilibrium the four forces 
Fi, ^ 2 , Fs, and F 4 . The force triangle AEO shows these forces to hold also the resultant R in 
equilibrium. Therefore a line drawn through the point 5 in the equilibrium polygon parallel 
to A of the force polygon gives the line of action of R. 

The point 0 in Fig. 14 (b) is called the pole; OA, OB, OC, etc., are called rays; and the lines 
1-2, 2-3, etc., in Fig. 14 (a) are called strings. 

Since 0 is any point that may be selected, it should be taken so that it will be most con- 
venient for the solution of the 
given problem and never on the 
closing line AE since then the 
strings on and oe become par- 
allel to A E and hence parallel 
to each other. It should be 
remembered that the magni- 
tude and direction of the re- 
sultant of any number of non- 
concurrent forces is given by 
the force polygon and a j)oint 
on its line of action by the equi- 
librium polygon. The force 
polygon must first be drawn 
and the resultant determined 
in both magnitude and direc- 
tion by the closing side. The 
l)ole 0 should next be selected and the rays drawn, to which the strings of the equilibrium 
polygon should be made respectiv(4y parallel. Tlie line through th(i intersection of the first 
and last strings parallel to the direction of the resultant in the force polygon is the line of 
action of the resultant. 

If the force R acted in the opposite direction, the system would be in equilibrium and the 
forces would follow in order around the force polygon. The system in equilibrium would then 
be forces Fi, Fi, F 3 , and F^ and a force equal and opposite to R acting through the point 5. 
If the force equal and opposite to R should be placed to one side or the other of the point 5, 

but still parallel to its direction as shown 
by the force polygon, the intersection of 
oG and oa would not fall on its line of 
aedion. We would then say that the 
equilibrium polygon did not close. 
Thus, it is easily seen for a given system 
of forces that, even if the force polygon 
closes, the equilibrium polygon may not 
close. 

When the force polygon closes and 
the equilibrium polygon does not, the 
result is that of couple. For such a case 
the resultant of the forces F\, F^, F 3 , and 
F 4 would not be in the same line of action as the remaining force and equilibrium could not 
result. Equilibrium exists when the moment of the couple is zero. 

Parallel Forces . — The method is the same as shown for forces nearly parallel (Fig. 14). 
Fig. 15 shows the construction necessary to find the resultant of the four parallel forces Fi, 
F 2 , Fs, and F 4 . 

436. Algebraic Method. — The resultant of any number of non-concurrent forces 
may be found algebraically in the following manner: Resolve each force algebraically into com- 
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poiients Fx and Fy, parallel i espectively to A" and Y axes. Then according to Art. 42d, the mag- 
nitude of R is given by the ecpiation 

u = 

and the angle it makes with the A' axis is given by 



Its line of action is found by placing its moment about any point equal to the algebraic sum of 
the moments of the forces with respect to the same point. If the moment arm of tluj resultant 
is denoted by a, and the moment arms of the several forces by ai, a*, etc., then 

Ra = Ficii + F 2 a 2 + etc. 

If a force is applied equal and opposite to R and in the same line of aiition, the system of 
forces will be in equilibrium. Let I'ilf represent the algebraic sum of the moments about any 
point. For equilibrium, then, 

XVx = 0 XFy = 0 - 0 

In practice it is common to use horizontal and vertical axes, for which case the above equa- 
tions may be written: 

17/ - 0 ir = 0 lA/ = 0 

Problems in the equilibrium of non-concurrent forces may be solved if the number of 
unknowns is not greater than threi'. Three independent equations may be written, employing 
the three algebraic conditions above stated, and solving these equations simultaneously in any 
given case gives the three unknowns. It is often convenient to use two moment equations and 
either 1// = 0 or iF = 0. A new moment center must be taken each time lAf = 0 is used. 

The three unknowns usually desired may be classed under thre(‘ general cases; namely, 
where the following unknowns are required: (1) point ot application, direction and magnitude 
of one force (that is, the force is wholly unknown) ; (2) magnitudes of two forces and the direc- 
tion of one of these forces; and (3) magnitude of the three forces. The first case is nothing more 
than the finding of the rc'sultant of a system of non-rmneurrent forces. 

A special case in the solution of non-concurrent forces occurs when all the forces considered 
are parallel. Then the number of independent equations reduces to two and it is possible, 
therefore, to deteimine but two unknowns, namely: (a) point of application and magnitude 
of one force; and (b) magnitude of two forces. 

Illustrative Problem. — Find the re.sultant of the throe vortical foroos shown in Fig. 10. 

Since the forcoH arc all vi-rtical, S// = 0, and the roHultant niu.st also act in a voitical direction. Consider 
downwaid forco.s i)ositive and upward forces negative. The magnitude ot 
the resultant may be found as follows: 

R = .300 \ 100 - 200 

= 200 lb., acting down (sinrc the losult is positive). 

It will be notioeil that a force equal and opx)ositc to R would make the 
forces in equilibiiuin. 

It is now necessary to find the i)oint of application of the resultant R. 
By the point of application in this case is meant a point on the line of 
action of the resultant. 

The algebraic sum of the moments about the point o is equal to 
( .300) (2) + ( 100) (8) + (200) (2) = 1800 ft.-lb. The resulting force is 200 lb. 
and the problem resolves itself into finding how far from the point o the 200 lb. should b(‘ plaeeil to have the same 
effect as the three loads shown, or, in other words, how far away from o a load eipial and opposite to the 200-lb. 
resultant should be placed in order to cause equilibrium. Thus, = 0 may be u.scd to find this distance ^ 

1800 ft -lb. • ux r 

20(1 lb — ” ^ right of o. 

It should be noted that the computa^tions would have been more simple if the point x had been selected instead 
of the point o — that is, the work would have been simplifieil by taking the origin on the line of action of one of the 
orces. The computations for that case would be arranged as follows: 

(,m)(4) + (I.OOKIO) = u £t. to the right of x. 


300 lb. 



2001b. 

Fio. 10. 
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Illustrative Problem. — The beam AB (Fig. 17) is 14 ft. long and loaded as shown. It is simply supported at 
A and C. (a) Determine the supporting forces due to the three given loads. (6) Determine the supporting forces, 
including the weight of the beam which is 50 lb. per lin. ft. 

(a) R = 200 + 300 4* 400 = 900 lb , acting down. 

F + = /e = 000 lb. 



Fio. 17. 


Ficj. IS. 


Origin at A'. 

(200)(4) -h (300)(8) + (100)(11) = 12Fi 
Fi = 733 lb. 

F = 900 - 733 - 1()7 lb 


(6) Wt. of beam = (50)(U) = 700 lb. 

U = <)()() I- 700 itioo lb 

(200)(1) I- (300)(8) + (400)(U) -f (700)(7) = 12Fi 
Fi = 1112 lb. 

F = 1000 - 1 112 = ir,.s lb. 


F = l(>7 lb. 
Fi = 733 lb. 


Ansuu'r'i 


F 


458 lb. 
1142 lb. 




3 


Illustrative Problem. — Find the reactions of the roof truss shown in Fig. 18 for the loads assumed. Solve by 
both the algebraic and graphical methods. The truss is fixed at A, Rollers aie placed at B so that the reaction 
at the right end acts at right angles to the supporting surface — that is, vertically. 

= 0. Origin at A. 

(25) 

10,000^- + 4800 (6) = 5 OV 2 = 0. 

V 2 => 3080 lb,, acting up. 

SF = 0. 

3080 + Fi - 10.000 = 0 

Fi = 0920 lb., acting up. 

XII = 0. 

4800 - Hi = 0. 

Hi = 4800 lb., acting toward the left. 

Ri — V^6920^ + 4800^ = 8420 lb., acting as shown. 

Fig. 19 shows how the reactions are obtained by means of the force and equilibrium polygons. The con- 
•''t ruction is as follows: Draw P, the resultant of the 10,000 and 4800 lb. loads, in the force polygon. Choose pole 
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O. Draw rays OA and OB. Draw strings oa and oh so that oa passes through the point of support A, A being a 
known point in the line of action of Ri. Draw the closing line oc of the equilibrium polygon. Draw ray OC in force 
polygon corresponding to the closing line oc. Knowing Vz to be vertical, its magnitudes easily determined. Ri 
is the closing side of the force polygon in magnitude and direction. Draw a line through A parallel to Ri of the force 
polygon, thus giving the line of action of the left reaction. 

Fig. 20 shows how the reactions are obtained by pro- 
ducing the forces until they intersect. In many cases the 
intersection method cannot be used because the point of 
intersection lies outside the limits of the drawing. 

44. Center of Gravity. — The center of gravity 
of a body is the point through which the resultant 
of all the parallel forces of gravity, acting upon 
the body, passes for every position of the body. 
The resultant of any set of these parallel forces 
of gravity is the iveight of the body. If a force 
equal and opposite in direction to this resultant 
is applied in a line passing through the center of 
gravity of the body, the body will be in equilibrium. A force of gravity exists for each 
particle composing the body. 

In designing structures it is frequently necessary to deal with the center of gravity, or 
centroid, of areas. The center of gravity may usually be found by some simple geometrical 
construction but for irregular figures it is convenient to divide the area into sections whose 
gravity centers may be easily obtained, such as rec.tangles and triangles. By treating these 
sectional areas as a system of parallel coplanar forces, the center of gravity may be found since 
it is the point through which the line of action of the resultant passes in whatever direction 
the parallel forces are assumed to act. It is only necessary to find the line of action of the 
resultant with respect to two axes at right angles to each other since the intersection of the two 
resultants so found will give the (jcnter of gravity of the area for all axes. 

The center of gravity of a rectangle is evidently at the intersection of the diagonals. The 
center of gravity of a circle or regular polygon is at the geometrical center of the figure. To 
find the center of gravity of a triangle draw a line from each of two vertices to the middle 
of the opposite side. The point of intersection of the two bisectors is the center of gravity of 
the triangle and lies at a distance from any 
vertex equal to two-thirds of the length of the 
corresponding bisector. 


M- 


\ff‘ 60 lb. 

l^' Xe >1 

/5'-f 

Weight ofrod-IOIl^j^ 




I S 

■ 


Center of .• 
gravity 






□ 

Bib 


□ 

lOlb. 


of a 






□ 

t5/b. 


\(-Xy> 


Fiq. 21. 


Fig. 22. 


Blustrative Problem. — A rod of uniform section, 15 in. long and weighing 10 lb., supports weights of 5 lb., 10 lb,, 
15 lb., and 20 lb. The 5-lb. and 20-lb. weights are supported at the ends and tiie other two weights are equally 
spaced along the rod in the order shown (Fig. 21). Find the point at which the rod will balance. 

The weight of the rod may be assumed to be concentrated at its center. Taking moments about the end at 
which the 5-lb. weight is hung, we have * 

Rxo = 5(0) -i- ld(5) -I- 10(7.5) + 15(10) + 20(15) = 575 in.-lb. 

- 5 + 10 + 10 + 15 + 20 = 60 lb. 

575 
“ 60" 


9.58 in. 
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Illustrative Problem. — Locate the center of gravity, or centroid, of section shown in Fig. 22. 

Divide the figure into two lectanglcs and denote total aieaby A. The center of giavity of each rectangle is at 
its center. The gravity'axis 1 -1 may he locate<l by taking moments about MX, or 
Aya = C'm X H)(2li) + (3 X H)iW = 5.44 in s 
A = (4M X > 2 ) 4- (3 X H) = 3.75 in.? 

5 44 ^ 

V. = = 1.4» n>. 

The gravity axis 2-2 may be located in a similar manner by taking moments about ST, or 

= W'i _(i_x ^ y 

3.75 ■ 

The intersection of axes 1-1 and 2-2 detei mines the centroid of section 

46. Moments of Forces. — The moment of a system of forces about a given point is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces composing the system about the same point. 

The moment of a system 
of forces about a given point 
may be found graphically in 
the following manner : 

Let Fi, F-y, F 3 , and Fa, Fig. 

23, be the given system of 
forces and let k be the point 
about which the moment is 
required. Draw the force and 
equilibrium polygons as de- 
scribed in Art. 43a and deter- 
mine the resultant R in both 
magnitude, direction, and line 
of action. The distance H in 
the force polygon is called the 
pole distance of the resultant R. 
strings oa and oe at A' and E' respectively, 
respectively parallel) and 

r _ H 
u ~ R 

Tlierefore 

M — Rr — Ily. 

II is measured in pounds to the s(!ale of the force diagram and y is measured in units of length 
to the scale of the space diagram. 

For parallel forces the method is the same as given above. 



Fi(i. 23. 

l^raw through k a line parallel to H and intersecting the 
The triangles AGE and A'O'E' are similar (sides 

^ ~ or Rr = Ily 


REACTIONS 

By George A. Hool 

46. General Considerations. — The finding of the reactions of a structure having two 
points of support — such as the simple beam, girder or truss — is a problem in the equilibrium 
of non-concurrent forces. As shown in Art. 4.3b, the problem mey be solved if the number of 
unknowns is not greater than three. Three independent equations may be written employing 
tlie following three equations of statics: 

S// = 0 2F = 0 2:il/ - 0 

Solving these equations simultaneously in any given case gives the three unknowns. The tliree 
unknowns may also be found graphically as explained in Art. 43a. 

Instead of the three equations of statics as given above, it is often convenient to use two 
moment equations and either 2// = 0 or XV = 0. A new moment center must be taken each 
time XM = 0 is used. 

Referring to Fig. 24, it will be seen that six conditions arc needed in order to completely 
determine the two reactions Ri and R-z', namely, their points of application, their directions 
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(diroction deiorinined for cjicli reaction by the angle made with the vertical), and their mag- 
nitudes. Three of these conditions may be determined by statics if the other three conditions 
are determined by the manner in \Nliich the structure is supported. The three conditions 
generally known are llio points of support and the direction of one of the reactions. 

Jf there arc less than threi' unknown conditions in regard to the manner in which a structure 
is supported, then the structure is in general unstable and will teiul to move bodily under the 
applied loads. For example, supixise the supjiorting forces tt) have only their magnitudes 
unknown. Tluai unless the resultant of these reactions is in the same line of action as the re- 
sultant of the aiiplied loads, equilibrium cannot exist. The structure, therefore, will move 
nnd is ti^rmcd unstable. 




When on(‘ end of a structure is jilaccd on rollers, th(‘ r(‘aetion at tliat (*ntl is mad(‘ to act at 
right angles to the supp<irting surface since the roll(‘rs, if in good condition, cannot offer resis- 
tance to motion along this surface. If a stiucture is hing(‘d at a supjiort, the lim* of action 
of the reaction at that support passes through the hiiig(\ (.A hinge giaierally is a steel cylin- 
drical shape of sluirt hmgtli and but a few inches in diameter, and calhal a piu. When used 
at a support it rests upon a shoe* wliich in turn rests upon llie siqiport.) AVdien a hinge is 
placed at tln^ same sup[jort where rollers are u.sed (Fig. ‘i.*)), the rea-(dion is at once deter- 
mined in both direction and point of jqijdication. 

Rollers not only (!ause a r(‘actioii to act at right angles to the supporting surface but also 
servo the purpose of allowing structures to expand and (Hintract with changes in temperature 
and thus jirevi'ut additional stresses in dilh'rent iiKsiibi'rs. 

Structures siqiported at one end liy a tie-rod should be considered as liaving the reaction 
at that point fixed in direction. A lie-rod is incapable of carrying eomjiressiou or bending, 
and thus the reaction wliicli it carries must act along its axis and produce timsion in the rod. 

It is siildorii found in practice that the fioiiit of aiiplicatioii of a ii'aid.ioii is definltidy lixed. 
For short beams whicli deflect but little and which rest at the ends upon steel bearing plates 
(inserted in order to distribnU; the load ovei the masonry su})pi)rts), it is usually suflieiimt 
to consider the reaction as api)li(*d at the <*cnl(‘r of Ix'aring, but this as-'iimption is liy no means 
an exact one. For long girders, especially, the dencctUin would be so great that tin; emiterof 
bearing would bo brought mair the edge of support and the assumiition would not hold. How- 
ever, if a pin bearing is used with rollers, a uniform bearing on the support is ensured, ddie 
reaction is then considerial to pass through the pin center, but this will not bo quite true if the 
pin is badly turmal or the })carmg surface of the shoe upon which it rests is imp(‘rfeet. 

The riK'thod of finding the raaictions of restrained ami continuous Ix'ams is explained in 
Art. 71. 

47. Determination of Reactions. 

47a. Forces Parallel. —As explained in Art. 4.3/), a special case in the solution 
of non-concurrent forces occ.iir when all the forces are ])arall(;l. For fon.es all vertical XlJ ^ 0 
is not needed, and the riu!iib<*r of imlependent eejuations reduces to two. It is possifile, there- 
fore, to determine but tw'o uiil.n )'\ns; namely, (a) point of application and magnitude of one 
force; and (b) magnitude of two luices. 

47/?. Forces Not Parallel. — Reaction problems when solved algebraically will 
generally be simplified by finding the horizontal and vertical components of the reactions and 
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Wind ^ lb per sg ft 
normal ros^face C_ 



Span of truss 50 - 0 " 

Fui. 2(). 


then obtaining the nuignitudo of either reaction ])y computing the square root of the sum of the 
scpiarcs of its two components. With oiui end on rollers and resting upon a horizontal surface, 
the vertical component at that support is the reaction re(|uir(ul, and the horizontal component 
is zero. With a roller end resting upon an inclined surface, tlie reacdiorj at that support will 
have both a vertical and a horizontal component, but there is at once a r(‘lation between them 
due to the fact that the reaction must act at right angles to the supporting surface. 

Reaction j)roblems may also be sim])lifi(Hl when 
solving algebraically by resolving inclined loads into 
horizontal and vertical components. 

If a load is distribut(‘d ov(t a considerable! area, 
as wind pressure for example, instead of being applied 
at a point, the resultant of this load may be used in 
th(! reaction computations as a concent rattxl loa<l. 

For (‘xample, in Fig. 20, only the lesultant wind 
lU’cssure C needs to be consith'ix'd and it will act at 
th(! center of AC. The horizontal and vertical components of I* may be found in the following 
convenient manner: 

Consi(l(‘r first the wind pre.ssure acting on a strip of roof surface having a length AC and 
a width of one foot. Normal jnessure on this strip - 20 X AC — Denote horizontal and 

vertical components of /^^ by and V ^ resp(‘ctively. Then 

//. _ 12 
Pn - AC 

AC 

= 25 X 20 

Thus, from the above it follows that the.se //j. aiul com])ononts can be determined by multU 
I)lying the normal pressuie in pounds ])or .S(|uare foot by the projection of th(‘ ui)])(‘r chord (df * 
in this cas<') on a plain! at right, angles to the direction of tin* (h'sircal compoinmt. Since the 

tru.^si's are 20 ft. cent (a* to center, the // and V conqioin'iits of the total normal ])ressuro P 

acting on tin' truss are as follows; 

H - //^(20) - 12(20) (20) -= 4,S00 U>. 

V - V'a.(20) = 25(20) (20) - 10,000 lb. 

Roof trus.s('s of short span arc' generally fi\e<l at botli ends to tin' walls of the building, 
thus becoming statically iiideti'rniinate with respect to the outer forces. In this ca.se the reac- 


Similarly, 


//. 

V 


12 X20 


Truss acted upon by 
wind pressure only. Re- 
actions assumed parallel to 
wmd load. 

Fro. 2S. 

tions for the wind load are determined separately from those caused by the dead and snow 
loads. Dead and snow loads cause only vertical reactions (Fig. 27). The wind load causes 
the reactions to lie inclined and the horizontal comptments tend to overturn the walls of the 
liiiilding. OiK! of two assuinjitions is usually made, either (u) that the horizontal components 
of the two wind reactions are (*(pial, or (6) that the direction of the wind reactions are parallel 
to the re.sultant wind load (Fig. 2S). a 

In the following illustrative problems, the reactions at points shown thus LJ are con- 
sidered to have both a horizontal and vertical comiionent. This symbol for a fixed end is 
not intended to represent a knife bearing but simply means that the point of application is 



Truss under dead and 
snow loads. Reactions 
vertical 
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M,rul th;it the roMclion iiuiy art in any tlin'clion. Willi rolUas addl'd to tliis symbol 

as hrro sliown tlir ri'artion is ronsidrred as d('tcrmiiu'4l in l)otli dirrrdioii and point of 
application. When sol\inj>; alj>:e])rairally, the horizontal and vertical components of the 

reactions are represented tims: Where the valui' of Hi comes out negative, the 

horizontal component of the ri'action arts in the opposite direction to that assumed. 

For tiniling the reactions of simple beams and trus.ses, see also illustrative problems on pp. 
15 and 10. 

Illustrative Problem.- — \ bram is a'> shown in Fi;; 2*1 Fiml the at A and B liy both algebraic 

and graphical methtul.s Neglect weight of beam 

2// - 0 0 to Tons 6 Tans 30 Tons 

ilAf = 0 Origin at .1 

(Cdiin i (20X22 o) - 1.5 V2 I (10X,5)--0 
!'<» — 20 1 torus, acting up, btnee i 

sr = 0 

10 } (J -I 20 - 20 1 - r, 

I'l - h 0 ton.s. acting up l.'iu. 20. 


i.sr, I (io)<i>)-o j 

! result i.'i positne I | j 

5' ^ 

- ^ 


(If a chock on Fi i.s doaiicd, it may bo obtained b> applying - 0 about Ji as an origin.) 

In Fig dO, the force' polygon is dra'Mi foi tlu* gi\(‘n torces The foices arc designated by letters i instead of by 
wt'ight It can easily bo .seen that Ifi — 0 oi the loiec', would not he in I'tpiilihmini. The force polygcjii, eon.so- 
<iuently, becomes a straight line since the forces are all vi'itieal AH - F\, IB' = F >, CD — Fs, DE — F:, KA 
Fi It is not posailrle to determine tlu' point E until aftc'i the e<|iiilihriuni polygon i.s drawn. The string oil 
•ntersects 1’: at t Tiie stung oa mteise. ts Fi at A The lim' (>E in the force polygon diawn i>arallel to Kt in tlie 

eijmhbrmm polygon duide.s the brie AD 
into two paits, DE and EA, which 
icjiresent and Fi n'sjiectively. kt i.s 
diawn in the (‘(piilihi uim polygon because 
the force's are in e«iiiilibniirri and the 
oiiudibrium polygon shouM close. 

Illustrative Problem. — Find the hon- 
zontil and Miticnl eoinporicnts of the 
reactions at .1 and />', lug .‘Jl.hv the alg('- 
hraie method. Ni'gleet weight of In'arn. 

Considoi able labor will be .saved by 
lesolving the itielined forces into hori- 
zontal and veitical components and using 
these component. s only in the c'oinputa- 
tions The lever arms of the liorizontal 
' omjJoiK'nts about eitiier point of suf»poit is /ei«i, h'aving only the vertical cf>mponents to be considered when 
applying i.!/ — 0. Components are shown dotted m Fig .‘if 
1 M — 0 ()i igin at \. 

fl7:i2)(7i - ("OtJ) -f (7 07)(S) -h (10)(2t)) -- J.5Fi - 0 
Vi - S U, Ions 


! '"-d 








at) 




F - 0 

- 17. .52 - ."i t F. - 7 07 \ - 10 = 0 

1\- -= M Oli tons 

2 // 0 

7 07 I Hi - 50 - 0 
H 1 = 2 \y.i tori.s 

Illustrative Problem. — ('’ompute horizontal and vertieal compoiient.s of the reaction.s for the truss shown 
In Fig ,‘52 for the wirnl pressure shown. 
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Aa explained in Art. 476, the components of the total wind pressure may bc3 readily found as follows; 
V = (20)(:i0)(20) = 12,000 11) 

II = (20)(ir>)(20) - 0,000 lb. 

//' = (r))(20)(r>u) - o.ooo lb 

2JA/ = 0 Origin at .1 

5 2rj 

(oooo)^ ( (0000)^ 4- 12,000(0) - ;iori = o 

W ~ 4020 lb 

=- 0 

1020 I r» “ 12,000 - 0 
r* - 70S0 lb 

2:11 - 0 

(.000 -f .">000 - //i -- 0 

III = 11,000 11) 


Fig. .’lil shows how till’ rcaf‘tion'> an* obtuine«l by mea 
is a known point in the line of action of I{\, the stiing o 



Via. .1,1 


> of the force and equilibniim polygon.s. Since ix.int B 
1 ^ drawn staiting lioin this point. 

Illustrative Problem,. — Fig 21 ropi events a Howe 
budge tni^s oi 120-ft span, with 12 equal panels. 
Neglecting the d(‘ad load on the end panel points, 
ilcteiiiiine the ri’actions algebraically for a dead load 
of 0000 lb on ea« h inteiniediatc panel point and a 
li\e load of 20,000 !b on panel points inaiked a, 6, 
and / . 

Heactions .1 and B are both veitical since the 
loads aie veitical, winch is gcncially the case on bridge 



Fiu 31. 


tfusse.s. 'riieii again, siiici* tin* panels aic all equal the algcbiaic method is by far the nioie convenient one to 
use 'riie stiingi’is at (‘ach end either lest diie<*tly upon the abutments or upon end llooi beams. In eitlier case 
the load on an end panel point is fully caiiieil bv the suppoit beneath, thus causing no leaction at the other sup- 
port and hem e no stn'sses in (Ik* ti uss This is the leason foi the omission ot the dead loail on the end panel points 
in this juobh'in In designing the di'tails at A and B, however, the loads at these points must be (‘onsidcicd. 

Heactions 1 and B each H‘C(*ive one-half the dead load. oi 0000 X oj-’ ~ I'h.'iOO lb. 

Reaction .1 for the liva* load is 


(00)(20.000) 1 (I00)(20.000) + (110)f20,000) , 

- ■ (origin at R) 

(20,000)100 4 100 j-lld) (20,000)(0 {-10 h 11) 

120 12 

This may be more con venuuit 1 v calculated by obtaining tin* last equation <lire( tl\, which means that w'c take 
the panel a.s a unit of length 'rims, the B leaetion for the live load is 

(20,000)^^ 1 2 1 .t) _ ij, (Oijgni at U 

Total leaction .1 10, .">00 |- .“)0,000 = 00,.‘i00 lb. 

'Total leaction B t0,.">00 10,000 -= .')0,,")00 lb. 

Illustrative Problem.— Fiml the lioiuontal and veitical components of the icactions of the t hiec-hinged aich, 
Fig 35, for loads Fi and Fj placed as shown, hinges at jioints a, 6, and r. 

From — 0 about the point n 

Fi(20) I F2(1»0) - 14(120) = 0 

2Fi 1 OF. 


From r “ 0 


T’lom 2)// 0 


F. j F. - F, I F2 
lOF, 1 3F. 

’ 12 

//i //• 


oidi'i to obtain tiie vnlueof II \ 


I //., it Is nece.ssai \ to equati* tin* sum ol the iiionients about 
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hin^e h of jiH forros on viOur with' of th<» huiRo to /cio CotisideniiK tho pjirt of the arch to the left of the center 
hinge 

l iOU)) - //iClOO) - /-’iClO) = 0 

2Fi I- :tF2 

or IL = i/.* ^ - , - = 

It hlioiikl 1)0 noloil that fou? iinlopoiidont o(^u^ltlon'^ liavi* been iiM’d to give four unknowns 

If tie r()«I,s shruild bo jil.-o < (1 ^hown. the loiihion in these lods would be eijual to III = Ih, and only vertical 
pressure w'ould be brought upon the siippoits 



SHEARS AND MOMENTS 
Hy (JHOlKtE A. IIOOL 

48. Shear. — Coitsiilor tlu* fov(‘<‘s ;u*tin^ on ;i lu'ain to ho rosoivod into horizontal and vor- 
tioal ooinpononts. 'flion tho .sln*ar .at any st'otion is t.ho alj»:('hrai(*, sum of tlio vtatioal fotcos 
acting on cither side of th(‘ sect ion, and is the fotcc wliicli ttmds to ctiiisc tlie p.art of tlui beam on 
one sid(' of tin; section to slide by tli(‘ part on the other side. Tliis tendtaiey is oiijiosed I)y the 
resistance of tlie material to transver.M* shetirinj'; 

When tlie resultant foret^ acts upward on the left of the st'ction, the shear is called ptmtiir, 
and when it .acts downward on tin* same side of the setdion, it is called rKfidUre. Since L'T — 0 
when we consider th(i forces on both sides of the scad ion, then the resultant of the forces on 
the ri^ht of th(‘ section must be (apial and ofiposite in diiaadion to the resultant of the forces on 
the left of the seedion. Thus, it makes no ilitferenec* whie.h side of the section we consider, the 
shear is positive ulnm tin* result.ant on tin* l(‘ft is upward and when tluj resultant on the rij^ht is 
dowuiward. Also tin* sln'ar is ncfjotUe when tluj resultant on the loft is downward and wlu'ii the 
resultant on the rip;ht is upward. 

At the section oh, Fip;. ob, the shear, since th(;re are no loa,ds between the section and the 
left support, eipials tin* left r(*aetion ainl is jiositive. This is true of any section betw'een the 
left support and the sc'ction cd. The shear to tin; rij^lit of cd is nej^ative and is eipial to 
the right hand reaction. 

49. Bending Moment — The bending moment (or moment) at any section of a beam is the 
algebraic sum o1 tin; moments of tin* ioret*s acting on either side of the section about an axis 
through the c(;nter of gravity' of the section, and is tin; moment which measures the tendency 
of the outer forccii to caiisi; the p ».^tion of the beam lying on one side of the section to rotate 
about the s(;ctiori. This tendency to bend the beam is opposed by internal fiber stresses of 
tension and compression. 
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When the resultant moment on the left of the section is clockwise, the moment is called 
posit ioc, and when it is counter-clockwise on the same side of the section, it is Called negative. 
Since = 0 when we consider the forces on both sides of the section, then the resultant 
moment of the forces on the left of the section is equal and opposite to the resultant moment 
of the forces on the rij^ht of the section. Thus, it makes no differemee which side of the section 
we consider, the moment is positive when the resultant moment of the forces on the left is clock- 
wise and when the resultant moment of the forces on the right is counterclockwise. Also, the 
moment is ncgaline when the resultant moment of the forces on the left is counterclockwise and 
when the resultant moment of the forces on the right is cloe.kwise. 

. P 

At the sciction ah^ Fig. 30, the moment is (.r). It increases uniformly from the left sup- 


port where it is z('ro to the section cd wIkm’c it is 



PL 
4 ■ 


Positive bending moment causes compression iii the upper fibers of a beam, and tension 
in th(i lower fibers. The revcirse is true; for negatives bending monumt. 

60. Shear and Moment Diagrams. — The variation in tlu^ shear or bending moment from 
section to section for fixed loads may be well represented l)y means of diagrams, calh'd shikar and 
moment diagrams. The diagrams are constructed by laying off a base-line ecpial to the length 


|< X 



r A 
■■■? +■ > 




\p, “PhHec/ po/nh\ 

'£ \^'5hear hne i 

Shear \2 \2 

Oiogram 



Momenf Diagram 


Fig. 30 . 



of the beam and mat king ofT on this line the positions of the loads and the reactions. Positive 
shear and moment at given points should be represented above the base-line and negative sliear 
or moment below this line. Points are plotted vertically above or below given yniints on the 
base-line, arul the distance these plotted points are from the base-line should represent to some 
scale the magnitude of th(^ shear or moment at these given points on tlu^ beam. The line join- 
ing the points plotted in this way is called the .shear or moment line, depending upon whether a 
shear or moment diagram is being drawn. 

To illustrate, in Fig. 40, the ordinate ah repre.sents the value of the shear at the point 
b of the beam and the ordinate cd repre.sents the value of the moment at the point d. 

In shear diagrams for uniform loading, ordinates need only be eri'cted at the emls of the 
beam and at the points of support. If concentrated loads are also applied to the beam, or- 
dinates must also be plotted at their points of application. 

In moment diagrams for uniform loading, ordinates should be erected^ and points plotted 
at the reactions and every foot or two along the beam. If concentrated loads are also applied 
to tho beam, ordinates must also be plotted at their points of application. 
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If the shear or monient are not eoinj>letely determined by the above rules, additional 
points shoidd bo taken. 

A canlilevcr bt'am is a beam liaviriff one end fixed and the other end free (s(‘e Art. d, p. 2). 
'riie reaction at the fix(‘d (aid is indelerniinate, but tlie shear or bending moment at a given sec- 
tion may be easily found by considering tlie loads between tlie section and the fr(‘e end. 



\p 



Shear Diagram 




Moment Diagram 

Fi<; :^s. 



Shear and moment diagiains for both simple and cantilev(M beams witli various loadings 
arc shown in Figs. 3b to U inclusiv(\ In all eas(‘s tin* weight of tli(‘ Ix'am is n(‘gl(‘eted. 

61. Maximum Shear, — It is always (hsirabh^ in pro])ortioning beams to know the gr(‘at('st 
or maximum valin' of th(‘ sln^ar in a. given c.ase. Tin* following rul(\s a[)j)ly: 

1. In cantilev(‘rs fixed in a wall, tin* maximum sln'ar occurs at the wall. 

2. In simpl(‘ Ix'ams, the maximum .slu'ar oiaairs at the station mxxt to on(‘ of the sujiports. 
These lules can be verified by examining the shear diagrams in Figs. 3(> lo 11 inclusive. 



I050Jb. 

10501b 



Shear ^ 
Diagram 

epaces/^'^ 


Fi«i. 10 


Moment Diagram 

Fkj. 11 


^SdOJh 



62. Maximum Moment. — Ily eompaiing the eorresponding shear and moment diagrams 
in Figs. 3b to 11 iiudusivi*, it will be lound that tlu^ maximum moincmt occurs \vhcr(‘ the shear 
changes sign; that is, wlnai tin- sh'*ar liin* crosses tlu‘ base-line, d’his could also Ix' shown 
algtibraically. * 

by the helf) of this principh; it. is nec(*ssary to construct only th(i sh(‘ar liiui and observe' 
from it where the shear change's sign; then compute liie bending monient for that section. 
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Illustrative Problem. — (‘ouHiruct slifar ;iu<l moiiK'nt, for a bmiu Mippoi t<'<l at tin; fiuls aiul 

loafl(‘(i as sliowii in Fij? 12 Also, find tin* ina\iiuuin hlw'ar and rnaxiiniiin nioinfut, and the hcctions where tficy 
ocf'ur. 


Reaction .1 

Rea<‘tnm fi 

Slicar at d 
Sfn*ar at sec 

Shear at a | 

Slieai at h | 

Sficai at f I 
Sfieat at sec 

rihear at H 


( 5000 ) (. 5 ) \ ( 4000) (10 -I 15 ) 
20 


-f 8000 


- 14,250 It) 

= 18,000 + 10,000 - 1 1,250 
= 14,750 lb 

- O 

tn>n just to iiKht of A — 14,2.50 
to left - 11,250 - (800) (5) = 10,2.50 
to iiKht = 10,2.50 - 4000 - 02.50 
to left - 02.50 - (.800) (5) - 22.50 
to iiKht = 22.50 - 4000 - - 17.50 
to left = - 17.50 - (800) (.5) = - .57.50 

to TiKht - - .57.50 - .5000 10,7.50 

(ion just to left of fi — 1 1,7.50 
- 10,7.50 (.S00)(.5) = - 1 1,7.50 (check) 

- 0 


Wo shall deter mine he moment .at points d, a, h, < ami Ji M«>men(s slomhl also he found at sections 2 ft. 
apart on this beam to c« rnjiletcly delemnne the moimmt iMiive 

Monumt at d — 0 . 

5 \ 

Moimmt at a — ( 14 , 2 . 50 )(. 5 ) — (S()(f)(. 5 ) — 01 , 2.50 

Moimwit at/; - ( I 1 , 2 . 50 ) ( 10 ) (8000 4 I 000 )(. 5 ) - 82 ,- 500 . 

Moment at c — ( 14 , 750 )(. 5 ) - ( 800 U 5 ) [ — 0 . 8,750 

Moment at fi - 0 


4000 /b 4000 )b. 5000 Jb. 


14,750 


The maximum shear = — 11,750 lb at a section 
just to the h‘ft of the ii^ht suiipoit 

The shear (‘haiiKi'S si^rii at section />, consequently 
the moment is a maximum at that point “ 82,500 
ft.-Ih. 

In some cases the shi'ar does not clianKC ^ 

the iioint of apjilication of a concentrated loa<l and 
in such a case the position of tlie s«‘ction, when* the '4,CjU 
bending; moment is a maximum, must be scalcrl or 
computed from the sheai diaKram to the lu'aie.si 
onc-tenth of a foot. 

63. Moment Determined Graphically. 14250 
T1i( 3 nioinoiit at any section of a 

beam due to concentrated loads may readily ^ 
be determini'd by means of the forct* and 
etjuilibrium polyiijons. 'riie method ust‘d is 
tlie -same as that for fmdinK the mormmt of 
a .system of forces about a i!;iven point, de- 
scribed in Art. tf). 

Ivet the btmdinir moment M be retpiired 
at any seed-ion of the beam shown in Fii*;. Id, 
such as the point k. Draw a vertiesd line 
through the seedion, cutting two sides of the 
equilibrium polygon, and let the ordinates 
intena'pted betwiam tlu'se sides be called r. 

The inters(‘ction of th(\se sides produced 
gives the point of application of the re- 
sultant of the forces and /2i, tlu’ magnitude of which is represented by EB in the force 
polygon; that is. Hi — Pi — AE — A B = EB. It should be? not iced that Ri and /^ act in 
opfiosite directions, and con.seqmmtly the resultant of these two forcevs is their ditT(*rence. L('t 
this resultant be called li and its horizontal distance from k be called .r. Then, M — Rx. 
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The triangle OBE is similar to the triangle which has a base r and iin altitude x (sides res- 
pectively parallel) and, since EB is eipial to R, we have ^ ^ or Rc = Hr. 

Therefore the bending moment of the forces on the left of the .section is 

M - Hr 

Since H is constant, tht' bonding moment at any point in the span is proportional to the vertical 
ordinate of tin*, ecpiilibrium polj’gon at that point. 

Suppose in the eipiihbrium polygon in. = I ft., and // = 2000 lb., then in. in the 
equilibrium polygon represents 2000 ft.-lb. That is, each inedi on the vertical ordinate of the 
equilibrium polygon represents 2000 X I = SOOO ft.-lb. of bending moment. For instance, if a 
viirtical ordinate at a given section .scales 2.45 in., the bending moment of that section under the 
above conditions is 8000 X 2.45 = 19,000 ft.-lb. 



Inclined forces acting on beams should be re.solved into horizontal and vertical comiionents. 
The horizontal coiniionents eau.se no moment so that only th(‘ vertical components need be 
considered. 

''riie graphical representation of Inuiding moment at every point in tlu' s])an can be applied 
to ca.ses of uniform loading, but the construction is dillicult and the algebraic method is much 
more simple. When a beam is subjected to both uniform and concentrated loads, it is .sometimes 
convenient to find thi' biaiding moment for the concentrated loads by thi' graphical method, and 
the bending moment for the uniform load by the algebraic method. The algebraic sum of the 
two moments at any given section will give the correct moment at that section. 

64. Effect of Floor Beams in Bridge Construction. —Since bridges arc frequently u.sed to 
connect factories and other liiiildings, the effect of using floor bi^ams in bridge construction on 
the sh(*ars and moments in the supfiorting girders or trusses, will be considered in tliis book. 
The principles involved apply to a number of other special cases in building construction. 

Floor beams are ordinarily riveted to the sidci.s of girders. For clearness in presentation, 
however, the floor beams will be shown as resting upon the girders and the stringers upon the 
floor beams (Fig. 45). Tin* shears and moments are identical for the two cases. (Virdcrs are 
u.sually placed parallel to (^ach other and any load coming upon the [ilanking or rails (or whatever 
the flooring may be) is transmitfe<l oy means of the stringers to the floor beams and thence to 
i the girders, each girder receiving a proportional part. The loads given in each case will be the 
proportional part of the total load considered wliich is actually transmitted to the given girder. 
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Let F !)o the proportional part of an applied load whi(‘.h is traiisiriitted to a given girder. 
As shown in Figs. 44 and 45 it will he transmitted at panel points 2 and 3. Panel point 3 will 

receive F- and panel point 2 will receive F or, in other words, the.se panel points receive 

the reactions of a simple beam one panel in length, the stringers not being continuous over the 
floor beams. 

In Fig. 45 considering only the applied load shown, the left hand reaction Ri equals F^^ ^ ^ 

,L -*(tt -f 6) . n 1 

-> tlie same as il there werci no floor beams. 

a proportional part of the load F to the panel 
[)oint 2, and determine the reactions. 


and the right hand rea(!tion R<i equals F 

To prove this, it is only necessary to distribute; 
point 3 and also the proper amount to the pan(‘l 
1 a 


Load at 3 = F 


I* 

Ap - fi) 


Load at 2 = 


Left hand reaction 


/' (/> +-p)+F^'' 


= F 


(I -L />) 
L 


I. 

(same as w ith- 


Highthand r(*action = F — 


out floor beams) 
Fin 

!j 

(d 



L 


—(same as 


Floor beams,. 
\Fnd of slnnger IS j 

\5imply suj^orfed 

_L.. 

Girder 


Fu, 



Floor beams 
Stringers 




7ms b ->| 




Girder 







' Stringers 

OsQiLlx<?m 

Girders-"^ 

Cross Section 


Fkj. 15 


without floor beams) 

In bridges carrying 
tracks, the stringers and 
rails aie generally equally 
spaced about the center 
line between girders or 
trusses. If the bridge is 
single-track, a girder (or 
truss) thus receives one-half 
the total live load; that is, 
the weight coming upon one 
rail. The above discussion 

;i])phes directly to sucli a case, the load F being any wheel lojid which may come upon one rail. 

The following statements may be made pertaining to the etfi'ct of using tloor beams. The 
first four statements refer to a girder .supported at om; or both of its ends. Statements 5 and 
G e\[)lain themselves. The load considered is the proi)ortional part of the floor load (live and 
dead) which is transmitted to the girder in question. Statements 1 and 3 are of use in designing 
trusses. 

(The only load applied to a girder between floor beams is its own weight. 4'his is a uniform 
load and can be considered by itself, ac-cording to method ])reviously stated. The following 
statements do not include this.) 

1. Shear is constant between any two adjacent floor beams. 

2. Moment varies uniformly between any two adjacent floor beams. 

3. Moment at any floor beam is the .same as it would be if there were no floor beams. 

4. If no load is applied in a given parud, the moment at any point in that panel is the same 
as il would be if there were no floor beams 

5. If a load is applied in a given panel of a cantilever girder, the moment at any point in that 
panel is greater than it would be if the girder had no floor beams. 

G. If a load is applied in a given panel of a girder supported at its two ends, the moment at 
any i>oint in that panel is less than it would be if the ginler had no floor beams. 
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66. A Single Concentrated Moving Load. For a single coneentraiod moving load the 
maximum positive live shear on a simple Imam a< any section as ^1, Fig. Ki, occurs when the 
load is just to the rujht of the section. This statement is readily verified by considering how 
the shear varies at the section as a load passes across the beam from the right to the left support. 
The left reaction, and consetpieritly the positive shear, is increased as the load P is moved from 

th(* right support u]) to the section, being greatest when the 
\P load Is just to the right of the section. Now move the load to 

the left of A. The shear is equal to the dinereneo btween the 
left reaction and the load P and, since a load is alw ays greater 
than either reaction (the load being eipial to the sum of the 
r(‘actions), the shear with the load to the left of A is negative, 
proving that the positivi’ shear is a maximum \\ ith the load just 
to the right of the section. In practiia; the load is always placed 
nt tlie si'ction. This same liiu' of reasoning might be follow(*d 
through for negative shear, moving a load fiom the left abutment to the section and consid- 
ering how the shear varies to the right, of the section, 'fhemaxiuium negativi* shear is found to 
occur when the load is just to the/c/V of the section. 'Fhe vahu' of the maximum positive shear 

for the I* is P * and the maximum m'gative shear is P ^ j ’ 

The maximum live moment at .1 occurs with the load at A, for a moviMinud to either side 
reduces the opposiii' abutment reaction and conseipientlv th(‘ moment. Th(‘ maximum moment 



is P '] [L — .r). 

ij 

At any point on a caiitilever beam, such as at .1, Fig 17, 
the shear is a maximum when the loa<l is anywheie to th(‘ right 
of the point. \\’^lu‘n tlu‘ load is on tin* left, th(‘ sh(*ar is z(*i o 
The moUKUit is a maximum at the .section wlnMitlu' load is at 
and equals P X JC. When the load is to the left of A, th(‘ 
moment is zero. 



Pt 


iB 

-A- ^ 


Ft.j. t7. 


Now consider a bridge girder siqiported at both ends and carrying floor beams. Reipiired 
the maximum liv(‘ shear in any jianel as FF, Fig IS. As pK'viously immt ioni'd, llu' load shown 
is the proportional part of the total load in the [)anel which is transmitted to tin* girdiu' in (pios- 
tion. The shear is constant in FF for any loading. Let Tdimote this sh(‘ar. Then, when the 
load P is in the panel FF, tlu* shear 


r - 





(lelt reaction) — (load at F) P ~ 

If the load is so placed that J lien thesheai in EF — 0. This 

L p 

point is called the neutral {)oint in th(' pam*!. A load to Mu' right, 
of this neutral point causes |)ositiv(‘ sluxir and to the l(‘ft. causes 
negativi* shiair. Kvery panel has a maitral jioint which can b(‘ 
found by using th(‘ e(piatioii 


^ , - which giv(‘s a — _ 

Ij P L — p 

It can b(; seen from the ofiuation that the position of the mnitral point does not depend upon the 
magnitude of the load but sinqily upon the length of jianel and the position of the panel in 
the span. The maximum ptisitive shc.-ir in panel FF will ocmir whc*n the load P is at the pamd 
point F, since the shear decreases as the load is moved from that point to the neutral point 
where it is zero. For the same reason the maximum negative sht'ar will occur when the load 
is at the panel point F 

As stated in Art. 51 the moment at any point in a panel, as EF, for a load P in that panel is 
lcs.s than it would be if there we?«'nt> floor beams, while with th(* load P outside of FF, the 
moment is tlie same as for a simple beam. At the floor b(*ams the moment is the same as if 
there were no floor beams. In designing structures maximum moment only is usually desired, 
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consequently it is sufficient to compute the moments only at the floor beams and to do it just 
as if there were no floor beams. Fij*;. 40 represents a cantilever girder supporting? floor beams. 
Maximum shear in EF occurs when the load is anywhere to the rij?ht of F and eijuals Maxi- 

mum moment at any panel point, as E, occuis with R at B 
and ecpials P X x, 

66. Moving Uniform Load. — For a moving uniform load 
the maximum positivii live shear ^ 

on a. simple beam at any section as r— 

A, Fig. 50, occurs v\hen the right A 
hand section of the beam is loaded I 
up to the point consideied. This 
is seen to be true wlnai we consider 
that adding a load to the right of A im^reases the left reaction and therefore the positive shear, 
while adding a load to tin' left of .4 increases the l(‘ft ri'action by an amount less than the 
load which is added, and hence decreases the positive shear.. The maximum positive shear 

1 

at A ill Fig. 51 for a uniform load of w lb. per ft. = m -j 

'2 L 

From similar reasoning to the above, thc‘ maximum negative shear at any siadion as A, 
Fig. 50, is found by loading to the left of the point. Maximum negat ive shear at d, Fig. 52, 

for a uniform load of to lb. per ft. = w ^ (conshh'ring the right hand r<‘acti(m). 



Vir. r,{). 




A 

■<-- 


Fit. “.1. 


2 ’ L 

The maximum moment at any sec- 
tion as .1 occurs when the beam h fullij 
% l()(t<lni, for the addition of a load any- 
wher(‘ on the beam will ad<l a positive 
moment at the section. For a load of 
(r lb. per ft., the 
I'L ,, , ir{[j — r) 


w Jbper ff. 


>yg^r/ 




Fl(}. ."iJ. 


maximum M — {L — x) — 

If the section is at the center of the beam, the 


- ;; {L - X)(L - l. + x) = (x)(L - 


iiiaxiimiin M — uL^ 


w Jb ve rff- 


The above formulas for maximum moment give results in foot pounds, since w represents 
the load in pounds per foot and L the span of the beam m fi'et. To get inch pounds, multiply 

by 12 or insert for ir in the formulas lh(‘ load in pounds per 
inch and for L the span of the beam in imdies. 

At any point on a cantilevi'r beam, such as at d, Fig. 55, 
the maximum shear occurs for either a full load over the entire 
length, or for full load on th(‘ portion of the beam Ix'tween the 
section and the free end, and oipials wx. The moment is ahv ays 
negative and tin* maximum moment occurs for the same loading giving maximum shear; f.c., 

a’.r 
2 


L 

Fui. 




maximum M — 

Now consider the case of a uniform load 


of ii’ lb. per ft. on a bridge girder supported 
at its two ends and carrying floor beams. 

If the girder is fully loaded, the load on each J 
floor beam is ivp, (xxcept on the end floor 
beams which carry ^2 wp. These (’iid floor 
b(‘am loads are usually supporti^d dinadly 
on walls or abutments, and may be neglected 
in dehirmining sh(‘ar and moment. R\, Fig. 

54, then equals 2)4 wp and Ri equals 2 ••2 wp. 


I hi is 


I 

■y 


Ij 

- ^a K- 
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Kl<!. fit. 

The maximum positive shear in any panel, 
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such as EF, occurs when the luad extends from the right to the neutral point in the pane 
(Fig. 55). I’hus 

w{n + b)^ wn^ 
maximum \ = — • - -- • 

2Ij 2p 

In practice, the assumption is gi'uerally made that for maximum positive shear in a panel, 

all panel points up to and including the 
I Ioad\ wfo -f-b) the right of the panel are fully 

f loaded, and the ones to the left without 

T I 1 nny load. It is not possible to get this 

^ & g loading, but the assumption is coii- 

^ It''' venieut and a little on the safe side. It 

..^1^ ih,' is obvious that in order for panel point F, 

Fijr. 55^ to have a full load, the load must 
[<-- -£ ->j extend to the panel point E and then E 

would have half a panel load. A load at 
E would ri'diici* the f)ositive shear in FF, 
so by omitting this w(‘ are on the safe sid(‘: that is, we are providing for a little greater positive 
shear than actually exists. For this loading the shear in EF is 

(1 f 2 -i-3) ^ . 

(pie) 

The maximum negative' slu'ar is likewise 

(l-i-2)^ , 

(i 

The moments at the floor beams are the same as they would be if there were no floor beams. 
Maximum monumt occurs as bt'fore for full loading and is positive at ('very point. 'Phe ma.xi- 
mum moment at a floor Ix'am distant .r from tin' right abutnu'nt is (as in a, simple beam) 


(L - x) 


ix)(L - X) 


Fig 50 represents a caiitiN'ver gird(‘r .supporting floor l)eams. Maximum slu'ar in EF 
occurs when BE is loaded and ecpials ir{h -1 Maximum 

moment at E oc.curs for either full loading or for full load on 
BE, and equals (in this particular figure), 

p(l + 2 T 3)//’p -f 4/>r //’p) = Sir-w 

' 1 ^VpW—-b H 

67, Influence Lines. — As a load move.s over a beam, the L ->1 

shear and moment at a givu'ii section will vary. If the v<ilue r,!;, 

of moment at any [)oint A is plotted as an ordinate at the point 

where the load is ajiplii'd. aiul this process repeated for each ])osition of the load, the result is 
called an ifijlurnrr (hxKjrrun for the moment at fioint A ; and the curve generated by the extremi- 
ticvs (jf all ordinates is calk'd an injlucrio' line fijr the moment at iioint A. Similar lines may be 
drawm for .slnx'ir and for deflections. In structures, influence lines may also be drawn for stress 




intensities at a given point. The curve gets its name be- 
cause of the fact that for any chosen point, it gives the 
influence on a certain function at that point, for varied 
positions of the load. 

ft should be noted that the infliienco line for moment 
for a simplij beam, for instance — differs from the moment 
di igrani for that beam. The moment diagram gives the 
.nornenf at amj point for one position of the load; while the 
influence line for moment gives the moment at one point for 


aji;j position of the load. For each point in the beam there may be drawn an influence line, 
but each influence line is descriptive of but one point. In Fig. 57 there is drawn an influence 
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line for moment at A. The moment at A is f- , and that is the value of tht ordinate at A 
Pxh . ^ 

The ordinate at B is ^ and is the moment at A when tlio load P is at B. 


The ordinate at A is then 


ah 


Suppose the beam to have a load of 1 lb. moving across it 

Usually influence lines are drawn for unit loads, 'fhe ordinate at B is then the moment at A 
when a unit load is placed at B. If the load at B is not unity, then the moment at A will be 
equal to the load tinuis the ordinate at B for the l-lb. load. 

If the beam is loaded with a uniform load, the moment at A is equal to the load per foot 
times the area of the infl\ienoe diagram for the moment at A. In Fig. 57 this is 

* L • or • a5, which is readily recognized as the moment at A for a uniforn^ load. 


For a partial uniform loading, the load per foot multiplied by the area, of tin* influence diagram 
for the loaded portion will give the moment at A. 
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Influence lines ior shear and moment on cantilever and simple bc’ams and girders are shown 
in Figs. 5S, 59, (iO, and (il. 

The influence line shows three things: 

1. The effect on the function under consideration for a. single load at any point on the 
structure. 

2. Where a single load must be placed in order to produce the maximum or minimum otTeet. 

3. With a uniform live load, the part (or parts) of the structure which must be loaded in 
order to produce the maximum positive or the maximum negative etb^d. 

Intluonce lines are not generally used for determining vahu^s of functions for simple beams, 
girders, or trusses, because the algebraic methods are more simple, but the use of influence 
lines leads to a better understanding of the elTect of moving loads and in many complicated 
structures the influence line affords the simplest and best solution of a probh'm. It is freely 
used in methods of analysis; that is, finding the position of loads to give maximum shear or 
moment or whatever the function may be which is under consideration. 
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68. Concentrated Load Systems. 

68«. Maximum Shear Without Floor Beams. — In order to detorinino i,he value of 
the maximum shear at a jijiven section due to a series of concentrated loads in a. load system, it 
is first necessary to find just, how the loads must be placed in ordei to give this inaxiimim shear. 

Sup|K>se the maximum shear li reejuired at any section on a structiini without floor beams, 
such as Section /I, Fig fiO. Place some load ju.st to the right of which for convenience', we 
shall call Pi. Let Gi t)ien represe'ut the sum of the loads to the left of, and including /h, and 
the sum of the loads to the right of Pi. Also, letL' ecpial the total load on the structure w hen 
Pi is at .1, and h tlie distance between 7^i and the next load to the right which we shall call 
B2. 

Now suppose the system of loads be moved a distance b to the left thus bringing B> to A. 
The (dTect uf)on the positive shear is first to decrease it smhh'nly by an amount Bi, after which 
it is gradually increased. The increase due to t/j may be exprc'ssed by 

(r 2 h tan a (.see Fig. 60) 


and the increase due to t/. (dt'eri'a-'C in m'gative shear) may likewise be expressed by 

(LJ) fan a 

The net change in shear due to th(‘ entire inoveiiK'nt is 

(iih tan a -f G^h tan a — Pi 
or 

o'l - /', 

Ij 

If this cxpri'ssion is positive', tlu'u tlu' second ]>osition gives the greater slu'ar and, if m'gative, 
the first position. I'or ('(lual shears we have*, th(*r(‘fore 

G ^ Pi 

Ij h 

The slight increa.se in shear du(' to additional loads that may ('oim' ufion th(^ structure from 
the right has liei'ii neglected. The aliove expression means that to increase' the shear w(‘ move 
to the left j)rovi(l('d the average load per foot on the whole' span is gre*ate'r than the leiael at the 
section divide'el by the distance; betwe'e'ii this leiael and the' ne'xt loael tei the' rigid. 

Since* tlu; slight increase in she'ar due te> aelelitiemai loads t hat may (‘ome* u])on the structure' 
from the right has be*e'n ne'glccte'el in de'riving the above' criteriem for maximum slu'ar, the* elTe*ct 
of sue*h loaels must be invo.stigated. If G' be the tejtal leiad on the' structure* when IG is at .1, 

the'ii the imue'a.se* in shear when meiving up i '2 will be some*\vhere be*twe*e*n b' —/band 

ij 

b' — l*\. It may be peissible for the first exprexssiem te) be m'gative ami the latter peisi- 

tive. Such a cire'umstane'e* would result in causing to be* less than^^ feir twe) sue*ce'e<ling 

leiads and beith peisitions would have to be trieel. 

68h. Maximum Moment Without Floor Beams. —In oreler te) dete;rmine maximum, 
live moment at any se*ction e)f a structure feir a system eif ce)ncenti alctl loaels, it is first necessary 
te) find the positiein ejf the* loads te) give* this nie)ment. 

(b)nsid(;r the; elete'rminatie)n e)f maximum nu)- 
inent at a se'e*tie)n of a simf)le be'am, sue;h as d. Fig. 62 

Let Pl — resultant of all leiaels to the left of A. 

Xl — its elistane*e from the* se*e*tion 
P = total loael on span. 

Xu — its elistaiicc from right support. 

X “ elistanceuf seedion from right support. L 

Then the nwmiont at A is 


1 I j| I :: :: I ;L 


R, 


I 


.... 


-* X 



-> 

a 
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Let the system of loads be moved a small distance A to the left, the distance being so small 
that the distribution of the loads will not be changed. Then the new moment is 

M=:P (h - X) PUXl. + A) 

ij 

(/. x) - P,.x,^ + />2 IL -x) - P,.A 
The morjient has increased by so doing provide 


1^2 


or F Fl 

J. ij - x 

In other words, the moment at a given section will keep increasing by moving the loads to the 
l(‘ft until the sign of inequality is changed. That is, the maximum moment is obtained when 
with a load to the right of tln^ section 



and with the same load movc'd to the left of the section 

^ L - X 

F I* 

During this slight movement . passes 1 value j- - 

iv Ij — X 

Thus, for maximum moment 

F _ Fr 
L~ L - X 


It follows from this that the moment will be increased by moving the loads to the left 
provided the average* load per foot on the whole span is gi eater than the average load on the 
l(‘ft of tin* s('ction. Thus, the maximum moment at any si'ction, as A, will occur when some 
load li<‘s at that, jioint, and that load must be such that when it lies just to the right of the 
si'ction, lh(‘ averagi; load on the vhole sfian will la* greater than tin* average on tin* left, while if 
it lies to tin* h'ft of Hh* section, tlu* avi'iagi* load on tlu' l(‘fl will be the gn'ater. 

It sometiriu's happens that with a load just to the l(*ft of the s(‘ction, the average* load on 
the whoh* span is just ('epial to the av(‘rage load oiVthe le'ft of tin* sc'ction. This im'ans that 
the moment which has Ix'en incr(‘asing by moving the* loads to tin* l(‘ft, \sill now remain the 
same until some load either comes on the span, i)ass(‘s tlu* s(‘ction, or goc's off the* span. If a 
load comes on the span, the moment is increased aiui iln^ loads should be kept moving to the 
left. If a load should go ofT the span before a load reaches the section, then the average 
load on the whole span is still greater than tln^ average load on tln^ left, and the moment 
will keep increasing until some lo;id reaches the 
section. 'rims it follows from the above, that 
when the average load on the whole span is 
equal to the average load on the left of the sec- 
tion, the resulting moment is not nccessaiily a 
maximum. It is a maximum only when no load 
comes on or goes off the s[)an in the process of 
moving up the next load to the section. In such 
a case the same maximum moment is obtaiiu*d 
for the two loads in succession. 

68c. Maximum Shear With Floor Beams. — The position of loads to give maxi- 
mum shear in any given panel of a girder or truss must first be (h'tcrmincd before the value of 
this maximum shear can be found. Let Fig. 03 repre.sent a systi‘m of concentrated loads on a 
bridge having floor beams. Suppose the maximum shear from the live load is recpiired in 
panel he. Let Ui be the total load on the bridge to the left of the panel in question, (t * th(^ sum 
of the loads in the panel he, and (r the total load on the span. Also let x equal the distance from 
G to the right abutment, and the distance from Gi to the point c. 
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Then the shear 

r = - (/, 

L p 

hot the system of loads he moved a distance A to the left; then the new shear is 

\., _ -f A) ^ (ri( x2 -j- A) _ 

~ P 

The shear has been inereasod by the operation provided 

t/(.r + A) -T A) ^ Gx (^ 2 X 2 

> , “ 

L p Jj p 

or 


The above expression means that to ineia'ase the shear we move to the left if the averajije 
load per foot on the whole span is greater than the av(*rag;e load in th(' panel in (piestion, and 
vice versa. Hence, we lind that th(‘ maximum shear in the pamd will occur when some load 
is at the panel point at the riu;ht (»f the panel, and that load must be such that when it lies just 
to the rij 2 ;ht of tlu^ ])anel ])oint, the average load on the whole span will be greater than th(‘ aver- 
age in the panel, while if it li(\s to tin* left of the panel point, the average load in tin' panel will 
be the greater. More than one maximum may be found under each S(‘t of heavy loads. 

68//. Maximum Moment With Floor Beams. — As shown in Fig. Gl, the moment 
between floor beams is alwavs less tluan if there were no floor beams. Hence, it is only necessary 
to compute the maximum moments at the floor beams and to do it as if there were no floor 
beams. 




1 


If 


ff I f f r 




(•({ual 

beam. 


68c. Absolute Maximum Moment. Wlnm a s(‘ri(\s of (‘oncentrated loads [)asses 
over a structure without floor beams, th(' bending mom(‘i\t 
under a given wh(‘el load will vary and will })e a maximum 
when the wIkm'I is man* th(‘ (‘enter of th(^ Ixxim. Th(*re 
will, (‘onscMpiently, be a maximum mom(‘nt considering (‘ach 
\Nh(‘{‘l load and the greatest of these* monumts is called the 
({hsolute ttiaxiwinn viotnvni. 

^ ^ Suppose th(i maximuTU moment is reepiirc'd at the load 

/',, Fig. Of, as the load syst(;m pass(‘s over th(i span. lj(*t R. 
the n'sultant of all tin* loads on the span when is somewhere near the center of tin; 
The momc'iit at is 




f/f 


Mi — — (moments of hmds Pi and Pj) 

ij 


In ord(*r for to la* a maximum, x/y must be a maximum; that is, x must e(|ual //. In 
other words, the c(*nt(’r of tlie be;ini must be half way betwee'u Pi and R. Thus, the nu'thod 
of determining the maxiniiini moment, under any one of the conec'ntrated loads is to place* tin* 
loads so that the load in qu(*stion is near tin* c(*nter of the bc^am and tli(*n find the line of action 
of th(^ resultant of the loads w hieh are on the span. (It is more convenient to move a line repr(*- 
senting the length of the b(*am than it is to move the loads.) Thelx'am shmild th('n be placed 
so that its center as ill coiih; midway betw(*(*n R and tlie load in (pn^stion, and th(i maximum 
moment at the load comput(‘d. ddu* maximum moment should iKxxt be found at ('ach of 
the heavy loads in the same manner as above. The gr(*at('st moment will be the absolute 
maximum. 


SIMPLE AND CANTILEVER BEAMS 
H'l WaI/FKU W. (hUFFOKl) 

69. General Method of Design. — The maximum bending moment and maximum shear 
in a beam should first be comput('d as (‘xp! aim'd in the preceding chapter. Tluiu the problem in 
tlui design of beams is to select one of such section that the maximum unit stresses induced in 
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tlio beam will he satisfactory and will not exceed the allowable working stresses. Formulas 
for unit stresses are used, one in terms of maximum moment and the oth(;r in terms of maximum 
shear. 

60. Bending. — When a beam supi)orted at each end deflects under a load, the up]ier fibers 
shorten and th(^ lower fibers elongate. In a simple l)eam, therefore, the upper fibers are in corn- 
j)ression and the lower fibers in tension. With a cantilever beam the 
rewerst', is true. 

Figs. 65 and 66 show, nimdi exaggerated, the effect of bemding on {i 
simple beam and cantdevc'r beam res])ectively. The full lines represent 
th(' jiosition of tin' beam ht'fore bending and the dash lines af1(*r bending. 

In <*ach beam (here is a horizontal plane or section, perpendicular to th(' 
eli'vations shown, in which the fibers neither elongate nor shorten. 

This is called the ndulral jilnne. The line of inlerscctioii of the neutral 
plane with a vertical cross section is calk'd the iwulral axis of the si'ction. 

61. Fundamental Bending Formula. 

6h/. Assumptions. — In order to get an expression for fibi'r 
strc'ss in terms of bending moment, certain assumptions must be madex 

1. It is assumed that a plane cross section before bending n'lmiins a jilanc after bending — 
that is, th(' twi) planes shown in Fig. 67 by the full heavy lines remain plant's when they 
assumt' their dotted positions after bending. Abovt' the neutral axis the planes move toward 
each other an amount varying uniformly from tht' neutral axis to a maximum at the top of the 

st'ctions. Bt'low the neutral axis tht'y move away from 
('ach other in a similar manner. This assumption is shown 
by tt'sts to be true within the precision of ordinary struc- 
tural work. 

2. It is assumed that stress varies as deformation. 
This is also borne out by experiments within working limits 
(s('('Ar(. 19). 

From th(' first assumption it follows that, deformation varies from the neutral axis to a 
maximum at lh(' outside (ifx'r, jind from the second assumption it follows that the stress varies 
in the same way. 'riu'rc' is, (hereforo, uniformly varying compression on one side of the neutral 
axis and uniformly varying t(‘nsion on the other. The moment of this compression and tension 
const itutes the n'^isting monu'nt. 

In standard tri'atisi's on mechanics it. is demonstrat('<l from the above assumptions that the 
ru'utral axis in homogi'iieoiis beams pa.s.ses through the center of gravity of the section. 

615. Derivation of Formula. — The “unit ” stn'ss diagram for any section of a 
beam is given in Fig. 6S, and shows the unit stn'ss to vary uniformly from the neutral axis. 
If the fiber stn'.ss at the outside fiber, distant c from the neutral 
axis, be (h'lioted by/, tlu'ii the filx'r stress at any point distant x 

X 

from th(‘ neutral axis is ' f : and the moment ahoiit the neuual 
c ' ' 

axis of the stress on an infinitely small area, distant .r from the 

X . afx^ 

• / • X, orMj, == - ; 

c f c 

whole section is M — 



1 — r 

/ \ 






Fk;. 07. 


1 • *' /• 
rK'ut.ral axis, is n • / • 


and the moment fi)r tlie 



Fia. 08. 


TIh' term reiirc'sents siimniation and the quantity means the sum of the products 
obt.aimid by multiplying each infinitesimal area by the square of its distance from the 

neutral axis. In rectangular si'ctions, ~ 2 

61c. Moment of Inertia. — Tlu^ quantity '^ax- is called the moment of inertia 
of the section about the', ru'utral axis, and is denoted by /. The general term momvnt of inertia^ 
however, refers to any axis so tlu^ moment of inertia of a section with respect to an axis may bo 
defined as the sum of the products obtained by multiplying ('ach infiniteimal area of the section 
by the scpiare of its distance from the given axis. Values of / for various sections are given 
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in “Caniogio’ and other liandbooks. Snbstituting / in tlio foriniila of the procculing article 
wo have 

c 

which is the gcruMal fornuila for n'sisting inonient in beams. ^ is called the section vunlalns, 

c 

61d. Design of Wooden Beams for Moment. — Fnjm the standpoint of momeait 
computation th(' wooden beam is simplest. It is homogeneous and of rc'ctangular s(‘ction. 
The “total” stress diagram is therefore similar in shape to the “unit” stress diagram (compare 

Figs. dS; and (H)). / for a rectangle is Substituting this in tlie gema-al formula, 


12* 




Section 



f 


tuF 


M = 

dj L 


JKF (kU 

: or hd^ — - 

/ 


•TofaF 

stress 

dtagram 


Shear 

dtagram 


Fill GO — Woovi hviun. 


Tho above formula iua\ also bo Uoiivotl as follows: 'I’l'o total foin- 
|ii l‘^^lotl e«|uals flic total foiisiou (Fur GS) ot C — T -- h kiiowiiij' 

to he the avf'iaKC strops. Tho moniout ;u m is tin' (listanci* hot wood tlio 
••onteis of j;taMty of tht' two tnaiijrlos, ot • Tlioii ^{ - - ~ ^ . 

To design a wooden beam for moimait tlu' only proeedurtj 


necessary is to substitute, in the formula hd^ 


dU 


, lh(“ allowabh' filxM* stress and the imixi- 


mum bending moment (since the resisting moment must etpial tlu' external Ixaiding moment.) 
and choose values of /t and </ which will make /x/- (‘(pial tool grt'ater than . Sotnt' hand- 
books give the allowable bending moiiH'uts and stsdion moduli for dressisl timlxT (s(‘o 
Sect. 2, Art. 2u)- 

From the foregoing, it is evident that th(‘ strength of hoinogmieous nx'tangular beams in 
mormait varies a^ thescpiare of the deptli and as the first power of tin' bnvnlth. 

61c. Design of Steel Beams for Moment. — Stivl beams are most commonly 
/ or channel shai>e. ddie bulk of the metal is, for (*(*onomy, at. tlx' top and bottom where it 
will have high(‘r fiber sti(‘sses. Th(‘ “total” stri'.ss diagram 
for these si*ctions, inst(‘ad of being the j^ame shajx* as the 
“unit” stress diagram, is as shown m Fig. 70. Hand- 
books giving the properties of standard steel sections an^ 
published by ste(‘l companies and are universally used (see 
chapter on “Steel Shapes and Properties of Sections” in 
Sect. 2). 

61/. Design of Cast-iron Beams for Moment. 

(.^'ist-iron beams, as such, are alimist inner seen. In 
th(5 ci^mmon uses of cast iron, such as bases, cov(‘rs, etc., 



Section "TqtaF 
stress 
diagram 

Fx. 7l) — Sf('«'l Ix'jiiti 


" Total' 
shear 
diagram 


This 


jLu: 


various parts, and often the wdiole must be de.-^igned as a Ix'am. 
r'l //'I . J\fc 

is done by the general formula / — ^ . Such sections are usually 


iireguhir in shape and the eeriU'r of gravity and the moment of im^rtia 

Neuf nA '^ ^Axis must be computed. 

^ ^'^’"dJblGtions for locating the center of gravity ari' (*xplained in 

.\it. M. 

61f/. Moment of Inertia of Compound Sections.— The 
following rule, di'vehiixxl in treatise's on nn'chanics, applies to any area: 

Fi<i. 71 I’he mouKUit of inertia of an a.rc*a with ri'speet to any axis eepials the 

momeui of irnrtia with rtispix-t to a parallel axis through tln^ e.('nt(‘r of 
gravity, plus the pnxluct obfaiin*d by miiltiiilying the given area by the square of the distance 
betwx'en the two parallel axes. I0\pr(*.ssed by formula /]-=/-}- A.r:'. Finding / for a built-up 
section is, therefore, a question of dividing the section into simple geometrical areas, or areas 
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for wliicth y>r()|)orti(\s can be obtained from a handbook, and tlnm llndinj!; the moment of inertia 
of each of tliese areas ab(,iit the neutral axis of the (‘niire set^tion l)y a])})lyinj»: tlie above rule. 
A summation of t he moment of imii tias so found pjives the moment of iiuirtiaof the entire section. 
For e\am])le, to find the moimuit of inertia of ilie east-iron section shown in Fig. 71, divide 
the section into two ree-tangles as shown. 


/ for the upper r(‘c tangle is = 

1 iU I Z 

I for the l(>w(‘r rectangle is 


- 0 
- 5 ;i:3 


Axr fur the u])i)(‘r rt'clangle is (4)(1.25)“ 
Ax 2 ~ for the lower r<‘etangle is ('4)(1.25)" 
/ of (‘ntire section 


- (> 25 

- () 25 

- IS It) in.-* 


62. Bending Formulas for Concrete. — In conerete beams the general princijdes are the 
same as for wooden Ix'ams but, on account of the combination of materials, the neutral axis 
is not at the center of gravity of the concrete section. The assumpt ion will be made in deriving 
formulas for concrete lieams that the comu’cte takes no tcaision. 4his assumption is not stri(;tly 
triK', but the error is slight and on t hesafesidc. In the early stages of loading all the concrete on 
the tension side taki^s tension but as th(‘ loading increas(;s, the c.oiicretc; cracks. The cracks 
start at th(i bottom of bi^am and extend toward the neutral axis. 

R(‘ferring to Fig. 72, lot A.s and .Ac* r(‘pr(isent th(i deformal ions of the steel and concrete 
n^spectivcly, as shown. 


4’heu 


A.s 


Ac* 



Hut Ac 


/. 

E, 


and As 


/s 

e: 


A.s* 
or ' - 
Ac 


A 

nf, 


Theri'fore 


If we let 


A.s* (I - Id A 1 - A* 

, or 

Ac led nj, A* 

/.• = 

/. + uf. 

= ///, then — -- and 

Jc /c n 


k 


m 1 n 



The depth of the neutral axis is therefore depemlent. onlv upon tin*, ratio of the moduli of 
elasticity and tin* fiber stresses of the steel and concrete. 

The arm of the resisting moment is from the center of gravity of tin' conerete stress to the 
center of the steel, or 


'riie ratio of stc'i'l arc'a to total area is calh'd p. The total e.om])r('ssive stress is h X kd 
X and the total tension is j>hdj\. Tin* allow abh' resisting moimait is therefore bkd- • jd or 
phdjjd — that is, 

or f.Jlibd- 


-iccording as to wlu'tluT the ste(‘l or concrete is the weaker. It is obvious that good design w'ill 
make tin* two moments as nearly e<iual as possible, or whence 

^kf. 

2/. 


P 


Values of /, and ti are assumed for concrete design and from these k, j, and p can be computed 
by using the above formulas. Then by placing the term for internal moment equal to the act ual 
external bending moment, values for b and d <'.au bo sele<!ted to satisfy tlui C(piation. The area 
of steel IS eciual to pb<l and suitable rods can be selectcnl to give the reipiirtid area. The co- 
efficient of bd- in the term for the resisting moment (i.c., pfsj and l^fckj) is a constant for anj’* 
sele(;ted values of /,, fc and n, and is usually denoted by K, Table giving the value of K as 
well as values of k for various stresses is shown on p. 152. 
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V 
k 

i =" 1 - 


fc 


For investigating concretes ])canus already designed, the foriindas may ])e put in the fol- 
lowing form : 

_ 

“ bd 

= \/2pn -f {pn)- — pn 
k 
A 
M 

VikilnC 

}jbd- 2p 

It is interesting to note that for /, = 16,000, / -= (ioO and n - 15, and for otluM- values 
giving the same /*, the foimula/ = as used for wooden henins is 1 ru(‘ wit !\in less tlinn 1 %, 

and gives an easdy remembered method for the design of simple eonerete beams kiiowing 
p — 0.0077. But is must be remembered that it is minu'ly a matlu*mat leal coimndcMieo 
that the simple beam formula applies since the error increases greatly with other ui\it stress(‘s. 

63. Shear. 

63a. Vertical Shear. — Consider a beam with a single c<meA;nt rateil load at the 
center and cut away the left-hand third of the beam, as shown in Fig. 7d. By the principles of 
statics the internal forces acting on the si*ctioi\ cut must balance th<‘ 
external forces acting on th(‘ hit-hand portion of llui ixaiin. It will 
be seen that and 7’, tin' ri'sultants of tin*, comprt'ssivc and tensile 
stresses respectively acting on the section, do not satisfy tin* (a)ndi- 
tions of equilibrium and tl\erc is reipiiia'd in adilition the vertical 
shear F. In other words, each vi'rtical section iniist resist tlie ex- 
ternal vertical shear at that sc'ct.ion. 

63/7. Horizontal Shear. — It is (iuit(‘ (‘vident, and easily 
demonstrated by experiment, that if a beam b(‘ made of boards laid flat oni' on anotln'r, and 
then loaded, it will assume the condition shown in Fig. 71. This 
demonstrates that a horizontal shear or force acts along the filxns 
of a solid beam at different depths tending to cause movement on 
horizontal planes. 'This longitudinal sliearing stre.ss is due to tin* 
change of horizontal fiber stres.ses along abeam. For example, if 
AC and BD in Fig. 75 are the “unit’' stress diagrams at two sections, 
apart, the cross-hatched area evidently n'prt'scnts 

a dilTereiicc in stress to be resisted by the b(‘am in hoiizoiital sh('ar. It. 
is (‘vident that a force is induced at every longitudiniil layer tending to 
slide it past the next section above it; and this sliding or slieaiing fona*, 
which increases at every laycT, attains its maximum intiaisit y ;it th(^ neutral 
axis. 

63c. Shear Variation in Wooden Beams. — 'D k' intiaisity of shear 
along a vertical (^ross-sectioii for a r(*ctarigidar Ix^am vari(‘s as tlu* ordinates 
to a fiarabola, as shown graphically in Fig. 69. 'riie ma.xiFiium intensity is 




a unit di.stance 
8 


Fk.. 71. 



times the average. 

The intensity of shear at any point in a beam is given liy the general formula v - 


VQ 

hr 


which Q is the statical moment about the neutral axis of that portion of the cross-section lying 
either above or Ixdow (depending upon whether th(‘ jioint in (question is abovi^ or below tb(' neu- 
tral axis) an axis drawn through the point in question parall(9 to th(‘ neutral axis, 'riw* deriva- 
tion of this formula is given ifi sbi ndard text books on mechanics. It can be easily (hanonstrated 
that the values for v so comiiuted will fall on a parabola for a rectangular sc'ction. 

63d. Shear Variation in Steel Beams. — In a steel I-beam most of the tensile and 
corniiressivo stresses are taken by the flanges. From consideration of the ‘‘total” stress 
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Section 
Fig. 70. 


Sfress 

diagram 


5hejr 

diagram 


lipaxii. 


VQ 

distribution (Fig. 70) and from use of the formula v — , it will be seen that there is very little 

difference between the intensity of shear at the inner edge of flange and at the lunitral axis. 
The ‘HotaT' shear diagram is shown in Fig. 70. In steel beams th('. shear is assumed as uni- 
formly distributed over the web. This assumption greatly simplifies computations, and is 
not seriously in error. 

63c. Shear Variation in Concrete Beams. — The variation of shear in a (mnerote 
beam is shown in Fig. 76, assuming the concrete to take no tension. Tiie upper half of the 
diagram is a parabola as for the homogeneous rectangular 
beam. The shear from the runitral axis to the steel is con- 
stant since no tension exists between thesti jmints. The 

V 

maximum intensity of shear is r = Tlui shear dia- 

gram, assuming the concrete to take tension for a short 
distanc.e below th(i neutral axis, is shown in Fig. 77. The 
bixiak in the curve is at the top of the tension cracks in the 
concrete. 

63/. Relation Between Vertical and Horizontal Shear. -At 
any point in a bea?n the intensity of the horizontal .shear is ecjual to the 
int(msity of the viatical shiair. This may be seen by considering an 
infinitesimal cubi' from any jiart of a beam. 'Hie moimait of the vertical 
shears must ecpial tlie moment of the horizontal shears for (‘(piilibriiim 
Therefon^ the intensity of th<^ shi'ars must lie eipial and th(‘ general formula 
and diagrams jireviously given are true for vertical as well as horizontal shear. 

63{/. Bond in Concrete Beams. — Bond in b(‘am rods is a sp(‘cial case of horizontal 
shear, being the horizontal shear on the surface of th(5 rods. As noted in a pri*vious [laragraph 

th(‘ maximum intensity of shear in a concrete beam is c = , . This is the value from the 

hjd 

neutial axis to the steel, and th(‘ total bond for a unit of length must evidently be eiiual to this 
value multii)lied by h. The unit bond is therefori* \ <livided by the ei\tire surface of all the 

jfl 

rod.s per unit- of l(Migth, or 

V 

(See Notation in Appendix A.) 

63//. Minimum Bar Spacing in Concrete Beams. — Spacing of reinforcing bars 
must evidently be such that the coiKTete on a horizontal section through the ciMitia' of th(' rods 
can take, in shear, the amount of the bond on the lower half of the bars. IVaid.ical considera- 
tions as noted under “Reinforced Concrete Beams and v^labs,” and “Concrete Detailing” in 
Sect. ‘2 c.all for a wider spac.ing tluin determined by theory. 

64. Diagonal Compression and Tension.— It is proven! in treatises on meidianh^s that if / 
r(»])resents th(‘ intensity of horizontal fiber stix'.ss and e tin* in- 
tensity of vertical or horizontal shearing stress at any jioint in a 
beam, the intensity of the inclined stress will be given by the 




formula r 

-Lines cf maximum comjyvsston . r • 

-Ltnesof maximum tension ffi*' direction of this stress by the formula 






Fig. 78. 


tan ‘2/v = 


where K is the angle of the stress with the horizontal. These two formulas are general and 
apply when / is either tension or compression. The formula for K shows that two values of 
differing by 90deg., will satisfy the equation; that is, at any })oint maximum compressive stress 
and maximum tensile stress make an angle of 90 deg. with eaidi other. Fig. 78 shows approxi- 
mately the directions of the maximum stresses for a uniformly loaded beam. 
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'riio tollowing vStatcMiKMils ituiy In' vn'rifu'd hy usinjr Uk* .‘ibovo forniiiljis: 

{a) At tli(' ('11(1 ()1 ji simply supporti'd Ix'iirii wIk'R' IIk' slu'iir is ji maximum .'ind ilu; bending 
moment a minimum, tlie stressi's liii praelii%‘illy at b5 deg. to the horizontal throughout the 
entire depth of beam. 

(/>) At the s('etion of maximum moment, the .shear is zero and the stresses are horizontal. 

The fundanumtal bending formula — in othi'r words, the common theory of flexure — is seen 
to give the unit filler stre.ss correctly at the important section of maximum moment and also tor 
the extreme fibers in other si'ctions, since at these points the shear is zero. Where the slu'ar is 
not zero, an meliiuHl stress is the Result and the fl(3\ure formula gives only the horizontal compo- 
nent of this stress — namely, tho Jibe ratretis. 

In homogeneijus beams of rectangular section, the diagonal stresses are not of importance, 
but in sU^el lieains, especially in the case of built-up plate girders, the w('b is thin, and although 
of sufficient strength to resist the diagonal tension lU'ar the end of beam (acting at approximately 
*15 deg. with the neutral axis) is often not stitT enough to take the diagonal compri'ssion without 
buckling. For this reason stilTener angles are us('d in plati; gird(TS (s('(^ S('c,t. 2, Art. 52). 

In concrete beams, on the other hand, th(' material is amply strong in compression but weak 
in tension. Stirrups are tln'ix'fori' aihh'd to assist in taking this tiaision, and main st('el is Inait 
up lU'ar the supports. From Fig. 7S it is evident that sh('ar r(‘inforc('m('nt in concrete bi'ams 
would be at various inclinations, from purely tlu'oR'tical considi^rations, but this is not practical. 
The design of w('b reinforceim'nt is discussi'd in Siad. 2, .Vrt. 21. ft should be not('d in this 
connection that jiartof the horizontal R'inforceim'iit should always cvuitimu' through to th(^ (’iid 
of the beam in ord(‘r to avoid the occurrence of high tensile stR'.ssc's n(*ar the (‘iid of beam whi'ix^ 
slK'aris a maximum. The st(*('l stress must be k(*pt low (‘iioiigh so that large crai'ks will not 
develop in the concri'te. 

66. Flange Buckling. — 'Fhe top flange of a st(*el Ixaiin is in (‘fT('(‘b a column although it is 
stronger than a (jolumn standing aloni' IxH’ause of its conn('(dion witli tln^ w(4>. It is thcR'fore 
necessary that its ratio of k'ligth to bri'adth be limiti'd in a .similar way to that of a c-olumn, if 
full working stR'ss is to b(‘ us('d in design. It is usually specifh'd that a beam must be supjxirUnl 
laterally at distances not exci'cdmg 20 times tlu' flange wddth or the allowabh'. filxn' stress mu.st 
bo reducc'd. The riiduction is usually sp('cifi(‘d to be in accordamx^ with a modification of the 
foimula for columns. Light ties or trussing may Ix' us('d to hold tlx' top flange, or thi' flangii 
may be stiffi'iied with a plate or a chanin'l. 

66. Deflection. — The general formula for (h'fh'ction is deriv(‘d in tri'atisi's on nu'chanics. 
From the gcneial formula are (h'veloped tin' following formulas for honiogeiu'ous beams; 

.5 ir/'‘ 

Simple beam uniformly load(*d -Max. defh'ction at the c(‘nt(‘r. 

I WC 

SiiiipUi beam with ci)nc('ntrat('d load in tlx' center--,,. — - at the ci'iiter. 

^ hS KI 

1 117* 

C7intilev('r with uniform load at the end. 

1 117* 

('Untilever with load at th<‘ end at tlx' ('iid. 

All terms must be in inclu's to give defli'ction in inclx's. 

Formulas for other (;ases may be found in the st('('l manufacturers’ handbooks. ,1. B. Kom- 
mers, in the Faglnrcruig News-Itccord for .Jan 2, 1919, gives a very iiit('r('sting method for com- 
puting “Beam Dcffi'ctions under Distributed or C.'oncentrati'd Loadings.” 

Deflection of supports for plastered ceilings is commonly limiti'd to ^(.Qth of the span. 

Deflection, or stiffness rixpiired, often limits plank fhjors. St(a;l beams supporting machine's 
freipiently have to be designed for deflection. 

Deflection seldom rn^eds to be computed for ix'inforced concride beams on account of their 
great .stiff ne.ss. G. A. Maney in a paper before the seventeent h annual nu'eting of the Anu'rican 
Society for Testing Materials pr(.‘.serited the following formula for the defection of a reinforced 
concrete beam of whatever shape: 

U = c (fi, + e.) 
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WlifMc I) = maximum deflection (inches). 

I — span (inches). 

(I = depth of beam to the center of the steel (inches). 

fc 

Cc = unit deformation in extreme fiber for the eoner(‘tc = ‘ . 

Ec 

— unit deforimition in extreme fiber for the st(*el = ^ . 

c = in wliich 
('•2 

Cl = the numerical coefneient in the formula for deflection of hoino^(*neoiis Ix^ams, 

I) — Cl ,,,, dependinji; on the loading; and method of suppoit. 

I 

C 2 = the numerical coefficient in the formula for bendin*!; moment, M - r-iirl-. 

For a sitni)lo bfjini uniformly loadril, r ^ 

For a Himplr hf*am lojwlod at coiitor, < = j i 2 

For a c'antilovff umformly l(»a(la<l, c ~ ' 1 
For a cantilever loadeil at the end, r — ’ jj 

67. Unsymmetrical Bending.— The most common case of obliques loading or iinsymnuitrical 
bending is tliat of I-lx^am and channel purlins on pitched roofs (set* chapter on “ Design of 
Purlins for Sloping Roofs” in Sect. ‘2, also the last chapter in this section). 

68. Summary of Formulas for Internal Stresses. 

Moment. 

Cleneial (use lui hteel) 

Wood (use foi h()mo«eiu‘ous lectanjiulai s<>(tions) 


For di'sifjn 


- j\nM' = 

2\T _ M ^ M 
A.//r fiPJ K 
A, phd 


For invo!>ti*?ation 


A* = '^2pn 1 (jot)' — pn 


u u 

pjhd' As)d 

2.U , A 


hjhd' ' /i(l - k) 



A = and / 

7 

- ^ (approx ) 



.Maximum 



tJeneial 

for wood 

Steel I 

C'oiieief e 

VQ 

■AV 

V’ 

r 

' “ hi 

2hd 

® ih 

~ hjd 
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(d) 

Fig. 70. 


RESTRAINED AND CONTINUOUS BEAMS 
Hy Walter W. Clifford 

69. General Information. — A restrained beam is ono which is nuiro or less fixed at one or 
both points of siip]H)rl,. A cdntileeer beam is the most common (example of a restrained beam. 
A contitvinus beam is one which extends over three or more suiiports. At the interior snpjiorts 
of a continuous beam, and also at the end supports if restrained, the curvature of the beam is 

concave downward — that is, like a cantilever, but just the oppo- 
site of a simple beam. In a continuous beam of a])])roximately 
('(]ual spans with uniform load, the cairvat ure n(\ar the middl(‘ of a 
span is like (hat of a simple beam. The elastic curve (curve of the 
neutral jilane) of a .simple beam, a (rantilever beam, a beam fixed 
at both ends, and a beam continuous over four spans, are shown 

f ___ B in Fiji;. 79 in the order mentioned. It is assumed that the beams 

(c) are uniformly loaded. 

Where the curvature of the beam axis is concave downward, 
it is evident that the material in the lowca* jiart of the beam is com- 
pressed and that, in the upper part is strc'tched, or in temsion. 'Fliis 
is opposite to th(‘ condition in a simpler beam, but like that of 
the cantilever. The bending moment in a simphi beam is com- 
monly called positive moment. Tin' bending moment in a ca,ntil('ver is of tin' opposite sip;n and 
is called negative mnimnt. d'he continuous beam has negativij monn'iit at (he interior sup- 
ports and usually positive moment at the centi'r of span. 

Fig. 80 shows graphically the moment, variation and the detli'ction (‘urve for a In'am (‘on- 
tinuous over two spans and uniformly loadi'd. There are two points in 
the b('am whi'i’i' the monn'nt !.>> zero tor this loading, d’ln'si' jioints ai(‘ 
calk'd inflection points and au' indn’ated by small circles. Inlk'cdion 
points are also indicat(‘d by small circh's in Fig. 79(r/). 

Since there is no monn'iit at an inflection point, it is evident that a 
hing(‘ might be placed at this jniint without (‘hanging the st resses any- 
where. This is eipiivah'nt to saying that the part of a continuous b(‘am 
from an interior su])]n)rt to an inflection jioint is in effect a cantilf‘V('r; 
and the part of a s])an lietwc'cn infl(*ction points acts as a sirnph' beam. 

I’ractically a hinge*, at ('ach intk'ction point would throw excessive' bending into tlu' support- 
ing piers or columns, m the case' of unsymine'ti ical loaeling. But if we jmt hinges at the 
iuflee'tiem points of alternate bays, w(' have the variatiem of the continuous be'am principle 
used for e-antih'ver bridge's (se'c Fig. 8l). This form eif cemstructioii is also useel for girders, 
both concrete* and steel. ^ 

Consieh'ring the t wm-span beam in Fig, SO as a cantilever 
at the cemter supjiort with suspe'iided spans on eachsiele, it is 
evident that the re*actions anel shears are not the same* as for 
simple beams. ()ri(*-half the load on each suspende'd span goe's 
te) the end support adjoining and is ee|ual in amount to the 
othe*r half is the shear at the inflection point. The shear at 
at the* inflection point plus the loads betwa'e'u this point and 
center supfiort is evidi'iitly grexiter than at the e'nd sufiports. 
In the* jiarticular case shown in Fig. SO, the infle?ction iioint is Z fremi the center. The 
she'ars are the'refore -^4 wl at the; eaiel and ce'iiter su])j)orts respectively, instcael e^f beith 

beung w as in the case eif siiniile be*ams. Methejds feir computing shear in continuous lie'ams 
are given in Art. 71. 

70. Assumption Made in Design of Continuous Beams. — The; momemt of inertia, /, is 
usually assumed to be constant in value for the full length of the beam anel the supports are 
assumcel to lie em the same le've'l. .Altliough the assumption with regarel to I is not in error for 
‘ Sec iirfulr on Pf)rtJan(l Eny Urc , Mar. 4. 1910, p. .'JIO. 


|£l£j 

I I I 




Fkj so. 




T 


1 } 


Fig. si. 


reaction at that supjxirt. 'fhe 
the; <;ente*r support is the shear 
the sup[)ort. The; shear at the 
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a wooden or steel beam, considerable variation in the value of I may occur in a concrete beam. 
For example, the moment of inertia is usually larger at the center of span for reinforced concrete 
T-beams, the ratio of 1 at center to / at support varying from 1 to 1.50 in typical cases of design, 
which c.auses about variation in moment. This variation in the valium of I increases 

the positive moment, and (hxjreases the negative moment from the values as computed, assuming 
/ constant throughout. 

With a rigid beam, as one of metal or wood, and with rigid supports, very precise work is 
refpiired for eacii support to )>ear ('veidy on the undeflected beam. Jn a beam continuous over 
two ecpial spans, with uniform load, the center support carries of the load and the negative 
wL‘* 

moment is If the cimtca* support should be lowered by an amount e(pial to the deflection 

of abeam with a span of 2/, the center sui)port woidd take none of the load. The ])ositive moment 
at that point would them be four t/nnes as great as the negative moiiumt of The end ix^ac- 


oment ecpiation derived from the r ^ 

\() mathematical derivation of this --<* <> >-»— — ► 


Fig. S12. 


tions would !)(' incr(‘ased H)7%. For a, steel beam withtwx) 10-ft. spans, this low^ering of the center 
support would iu‘(‘d (,o b(‘. only '-.j m in ord(‘i to produce the above cli;ing(‘ in moments and re- 
act ions. From this illustrjition it should be clear that a slight change in elevation of a 
sup[)()rt of a continuous stei^l beam may cause a great change in the inonnints and shears as 
ordmanlv computed. 

With a concrete' be'am, tlu' supports are automatically leveled when the concrete is poured — 
that is, so far as the' b(*am itsc'lf is concerned. ''Phe only possible! dilference in elevation must 
coriK! from um'eiual se'ttU'uient of supports or deflection of nu'mbers in tlu' finished stru(!ture\ 
In th<‘ ca,s(' of wM'll-de.^igm'd columns and footings uneepial settlemi'iit will be negligible. On the 
otlu'r hand, m tli(! case of gii'dcirs sujiporting continuous cross beams, the! girders will deflect. 
When this occurs, the negative moments m the cross Ix'ams will be n'du(‘(*d, but the positive 
mormnit. wall be! greati'r than the nieinient ele'teirmiimel feir suppeuds on a le?vel. Alleiwancc is 
made for this in all cone'rete' de'sign s])e'cificatie)ns. 

71. The Three-moment Equation. — The usual basis of con- 
t inuous-beam ele'sign is t he' t hre*e*-momei 
e'epiation of the e'lastie' curve!. 'Phe! 

feirmula is found m standa-rd text boeiks ein me'chanics. The result 
is an e'epiation for tlie moments at, ihre'e aeljaceiit snyiports in terms 
of the sfians and loads. If the* e'lids are fre'c, the eepiations eif the 
siij)pe)rts taken su(!(!e.ssivoly in grenpis eif three* are suflie-ie'iit tei seilvei 
for all the memients at the! supjiorts. If the enels are' fixe-el, an extra 
span wnth a length of ze*re) is assume'd at each emel of the beam to 
give the! twe) lu'e'de’el e'xtia e'epiatiems. The common forms of the 
e'epiatienis are! as folle)w^s: , 

Fen* uniform loads (se‘e! Fig. S2) 

lAa ceincentTated leiaels (se'e* Fig. SI^) 

M\h -F 'ZM'i {li d" Iz) -p Mdz = ~ 1 
- - 3/c2“d- kz^) 

Heith of the*se eepiations assume level supports and emnstant I. 
Having femnel the memients at the suppeirts, the she*ars are 
femnel by con.sielering e*ae!h span eif the be*am (such as 2-3, Fig. S-hx) 
after cutting it out close tei the* su])])e)rts (as shown by the planeis w 
and 7/-), assuming the same slu'ar aiiel moment to act at each enel e:)f 
the cut portiem as in its eiriginal position (Fig. S15). By taking 
^ moments first about one enel anel the'ii about the otlmr, the value's of 

theshe'ars may be elete'rinine'd. ddie moments acting at the enels must 
be incluele'el in the moment (*(piations. 

The! reaeition at a supi)e)rt is the sum eif the shears ein each side of the support. lnfle.!ctioii 
points arc at {mints of ze!rfj moment. Maximuin {leisitive meiinemts are at {mints of zere) shear. 
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The followiiij*: typieal example indicates the inetlKxl of applying!: the three-inoiiient ocpia- 
tion to an actual problem. 

Illustrative Problem. — ^netcrrniiie the ‘^hejiis, leaetions, Jitid nioiiiciits Jit the support.s for the beiuu of Fig. 85, 
loaded as shown 

I sing geneial F«)iimila (o) un<l noting that .Hi ~ 0, ^^r have 
fO.OOOlbDerf/I ^< ^ - ^^ ^^^ HOOP lb perff 11 H. f lOHa - - 4,;i2().0()0 - l.OOO.OOO - - S,:i2(),00() ft.-lh. (1) 

Foi the next two .•^pans 

J < fS' 5^ J- J6' 1 521/3 - - 1.000,000 - 12,288.000 = - Mi.2SS,000 ft -Ih. (2) 


Lb VnW„ (jf Sohing (1) ainl (2) for Mi ami .H3 


' ^ ♦ Ml = - 12 : 1,000 ft -11) 

Flu 85 Ua - - 200,000 ft -Ih 

For sheai in span 1 -2, eotisidei tlu-^ ‘'I)au eut out of the beam ami take nioim'nt.s .about 2. Con.sider eloekwise 
niommits plus 

-f 121'! - ( 10,000) (12) (t‘.) - Ml =. 0 
r. = ^ Ih. 


Taking moments about 1, 


, 70,0, Ml Ih. 


Fi ! ViL - 120,000 = (12) (1 0,000) e!ie«‘k. 

Shear in span 2-:i Taking moments about 2 

- .H; i- ( lO.OOOX I0)(5) ' lOl's/, -1 5/3 = 0 

r.i/. - 0(),t)00 lb 

Taking moments about 

- \T : - (10,0001 (.50) i- ior.7^ h -H 3 - 0 

Vil{ - 02,400 Ib 

Vy, - Vii{ - 100.000 - ( 1(J)( l(),000) eheek. 

Shear in span 3-4. SmuluiU 

I 3/t - M 1.000 lb 

I ^ _ 77,500 lb. 

The reactions will be a" follosNs 

/i*! - Fi = ,50,000 lb. 

Ri = F 2 /. f- T’-a* -- 1.3.3,000 lb, 

7^3 = + \\,f 211,000 Ib. 

lU = V\ = 7.8,0 00 lb. 

172,000 11). = sum of loatls (eln'ck) 


For span 1-2, zero .sln:ii and maxminm imnnent is 


.5 0 fiom lelt .suppoit, and M at tins point ] 


(.50, ()00)(.5) - (10,000) - I 12.5.000 ft -11). 

For span 2 .3, zero shi-ar is , ^ - .1 0«> ft fioni 2, and M at this point is 

1(),0( )0 

- 12.3,000 I- (.3 00) (tU.lOO) -^'^^‘’-(10,000) - 2, ()(){) ft, .-lb 

For span .3- 1, the rna\imum posit.iv e nioim’iit is 2.5.1,000 ft -lb ami o<-cuis at ,a point 0 5 ft from the right suppoi t. 
Inflection points oceur as follovvs: 


Span 1 2 


- 0 - I If 


10 ft irom left end 


Span 2-.3 Mr = 0 = - I2.4,(JOO - .^(10,000) -f- O.l.OOOj; 

x' 7 02r — - 1.5 .48, or x — .3 00 ) 0..55 

Inflection point-, oeeui at :4.41 ft. and 4,51 ft. fiom 2. 

Span 3—4. Inflection jjoint is i:4.0 ft. fioin 4. 

'I'he portions of the heams ha\ing positive moment may he considered simple beams as a check on the 
moment. 

.Sp,.„,-2 tf ('O.CHK.inoKIh, 

.s„ar,.V4 If n.- ,MMm 

Spa„2-:i 

In the span 2-3, t lie inexact eh<*ek is <Iue to lack of pieeisi«in of the slidi' i ule in t he pi evious eomputationB. 
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Fiii. 


\ ' Rhciir un<l luomcnt curves for 
beam hhown iii Fj^ JS/). 


"I’lic rlieck.s »;ivcri in the example aie eliecks on ceitain poitions of tiu’ niatlnnuatieh »)nly and a problem may 
bo carried thioush mcoireetly ami all those cheeks used. 

The sheais and moments as computed above aie shown in S(5. 

The forogoing example is typical, but computations arc often loni; and laborious. fVinscquontly, the oppor- 
tunity for mathematical error is great ami an eiroi om*e made follows through succeeding calculations. Signs are 
the most common source of error. To avoid this as fai as possible, 
the sum of the moments should be oiiuated to zero instead of placing 
positive moments on one side of the e«iuality sign and negative 
moments on the other side. Cieat caie must be useil in detei min- 
ing the sign of the vaiious functions. It is well to call clockwise mo- 
ments plus and counterclockwise moments minus. 

Data on a variety of continuous beams an* 

g;iven in llool’s “Iteinforced Concrete Construction,’' 

Vol. I, ami in “Complete Kn^in(‘(‘rs’ Ifamibook” l>y flool 
and Johnson. 

72. Continuous Beam Practice. 

72a. Steel, Wood, and Cast Iron. — Steel 
])eams are practically never desi^^ned as continuous in 
biiildini*: construction on account of vaiialion in tlu‘ 
heil!;ht of supports. They are ordinarily fixed to columns ' 
by rivet (‘d connections, but the columns are, however, 
often of lit tle {*,reatcr moment of inertia than the beams. 

Th(‘ actual fixity of the beams, therefore, depends upon 
the stitTness of the column and adjacent beams. Kxcept 
when^ w’nd loads arc to be considered (s(‘(‘ Chapter on 
“Wind Hraein}!; of Buildings,'’ S(‘et. J5), steel beams are usually assumed to have fria* ends, 
which is on tlui safe* side as far as the beams are concerned. 

Wooden beams are* seleleim cemtimuHis and in builelmu const ruedion usually have^ free ends. 
Cast-ii'e)u members or parts are*, eifteu eontimmus anel are some*dimcs tixe'el at the eaids. Suitable 
re*ductions in meiment faeteirs shoulel tlu'ie'feire be inaele. 

It shoulel bo iioteel that beams e)f twe) spans have* the same maximum moment, whether 
ceintiiuiems eu* simple. Jf lieanis are^ eif ceinstant se*(*tie)n, there is, t he*re.‘foro, ne) difTere*ne*e in 
seictiou requireei. If she!ar eir center r(*actie)n is the* criteiion, heiweveu*, the excess of 25% in 
she'jir at the center support in the* case of the e'eintinuems be'am shoulel bo ce>nsiele.*reel. 

72b. Concrete. —The* priiuipal use eif e*ontinue)us-beam de'sigu in biiileliiiKS is in 
e’oncrote e*,emstTU(d iein. Where spans are equal e>r ve*ry ne*ai 1 y sei, t he moments recornmemloel by 
the* Joint Committe*e' are; ceimmonly' useei. The;se spi'cify deuible the; strength thee)re*tieally 
ie*epiir(*el feu* positive moment in eu’<ler to alleiw feir ete?fle*etioii of supports. 

Simply-supporteel e*nels jire* ne)t eommem in e;oiu*.re*to ceinstruct ion. The*y may occur when a 
concrete mcmbe;r is siqipeirted on stud eir brie*k. Whe*re* e;e)ncrete* supports are used, there is 
always some ele'j»:re*e e)f fixity, but selelom are* the onels e*ntircly fi\e*el. Be*;ims framing inte) heavy 
lowe*r-ste)ry ceilumns may to all practical piirpexsos be e;e)iisiele*re'd as fixed. 
In othe'i* cases the;re is partial restraint at onel su])pe)rts, anel part of the; 
meimeiit of eccentric huielings is take'ii by the; ceilumns at intermediate 
suppejrts. This matter is well eliscusseel by Kdwarel Smulski in an article 
on “Design of Wall (uluiniis and End Beams” in Journal American 
Concrete Institute fen* July. 1915. 

In practical construed iein, sup])orts have ceinsidcrable width. Thus 
mennent curves e)ve*r suppeirts wdll actually besumenvhat as shown in Kig. 
87(b). This wdl tonel to reeluce; the maximiini negative; moment. In the 
the;e>re'tical case, the maximum occurs at one; peiint emly (Fig. S7a). 
The Jeiint Committe*e allow*s higher unit stress in the e^.oncreto at a suppent because the actual 
negative moment is l( 3 wer than that figure*d anel eieeurs only for a slieirt length of beam, anel 
also b(;cause the sce;tion is enlargcel due to the; cedumn.*^ 



Fkj. 87. 


• So(* .Sect 2, Alt. ilS 


“See Sect 2, Art W/, and Appendix J. 
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72c. Concentrated Loads. — TTniforin load is tin' coninion assinn])tion in building 
design. For ordinary concentrated loads, it is coinmon practice, and siifficicndly accurate, lo 
compute th(' inaximum niomeid by considering the beam or gird('r simjdy sup])orted, and then 
reducing this maximum moment by the saiiu' ratio us(‘d in the uniform loading. For (‘Xaniple, 
sujiposi' the maximum monu'nt du(‘ to given eoneentratial loads is .U, considi'ring the beam 
simjily supported, then if ^{2 uD would be used in uniform loading instead of ’s uU re(]uired for 
the simply suiiported bi'ams, 5i2 of M, or il/, may be used for the concentrated loads. 

72d. Shear and Moment 
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Fio. SSA — SIk'jiis in < ontinuous hi'ains, supi>orOMl rrnKs. uniUniu 
loads on all span^, spuii.s all (*<iual ('ooflicicnth of i///) 
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Considerations. - In the case of 
unimportant members or those 
which occtur only once, it is often 

idieap('r to (h'sign ('ven for ^ at 

both c/mter and support than to 
go to ('laborate (aim jaitations. 
Aloment and ^h(‘a.r factois for odd 
spans or unusual loads should not 
be assumed by any but (‘xpeiienced 
engineiMs. 

Shears and moments in con- 
tmuousbeams with sui)]>oi ted laids, 
umtorm load on all spans, and with 
spans all i‘(|ual, aie shown in Figs. 
SS.l and SS/>' ri'SjH'ctively. The 
beam eontinuoiis over two spans 
is lik(‘ tw’o bi'ams, (‘acli with one 
(Mul fi\(‘d and one imhI su])])ort(*d. 
Th(‘ b(‘am h\(‘d at both laids is 
like the (‘(‘iiter-spaii portion of a 
continuous beam of a largi‘ mim- 
ber of spans. 

'riu' moiiH'nt curve's of a fixi'd 
beam and a simjile Ix'am for uni- 
form loading aie tlu'sanie but w'ith 
th(* axis of 7 .VU) moiiK'uls shifted 
(see* Fig. S9) — that, is, th(' arithim*- 
ticalsumof theee'iiter monu'nt and 
?/7“ 

tlu' (UhI moineut, ('qiuils ^ ' 

Fig. 90 shows mouu'iits for 
(•('ub'r coiici'ut rated loads on two 
equal spans, h'ig. 91 ^ give's slu'ars 


Fio SSB -Motnonta in continuous hcanis, siippoi tud fnd.s, unifoiin 
load on allspaiiB, «t)iiris all (spial Coeffii’iont.s of (<//’) 


and moments for a uniform load on 
two continuous spans, one twice 
the othe'r. 

For important meunbers, especially those wdiich are typical and repe'at many time's, com- 
putations should be made, similar lo the example given in Art. 71. 

In eioncrete const ruedion the de^ad load is usually a largi r ])roportion of tlie total load than is 
true in other types of e.onstruction. This d(*ad load is fixed and gen(*rally uniform. In com- 
putations, therefore, it is neH'A^ssary to cennpute moments for the emtire uniform dead load auel 
then compute moments for live load with such spans loaded as will give maximum moments at 


' From paper by Fkank S. Bailky on "Continuous Beaniji of Uiicuiml Spuiia" in Jour. Boston Sou. C. K., Oct., 


1917. 
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various points. The live and dead inoincnts must then be so combined as to jijivc maximum 
values. 




Z/tx/s of zero momerfs . ^ 
/for beams iv/tb f/xev/eoa'^ V|^ 
omform/y /oaefer^ \ 


^ AxfS of zero momertfs f or 
s/mp/e beam or7/formfy haafeff - ' 


Fm. SO 



ur /b.per ft 

• t - 



Fin. 00. -Moinc'nta for fonronf rated loads on 
two t*<iual spans 


uz/b.perff. 



Fin. 01. — jShcais and inomcnts for a uniform loa<l on two <‘ontimious spans, one twi<‘e llu' other. 

The followinjr functions \vere computed for a three-span beam, the coiiUt span beiiiK twice 

• . te 

th(* side spans and a live load of ,, lb. jier ft. (I*i{^. 02): 


f.oading 
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Hi 

Hi 

VtL 
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Full 
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0 so wl 

0 .'iO 1 /'/ 

0 

."lO wl 

-oil 

0 22 

0 {)]2wi^ 

0 11 l/'/2 

Himii . 

— 0 12.>U’i 

0 

0 125i/f 

0 

.50 v'l 

-0 12.5)rf2 



0.12.5(rP 

Both 










eiids.. j 

0 2\\7}wl 

0 L’d-JicZ 

0 2{\7ml 

0 

00 wl 

-0 01 ()»/-’ 

0 l()!)/ 

0 0.501//’ 

-0 0l(;»/.Z2 

One (Mid 
Maxi- 

0 221 wl 

0 289 «’/ 

-0 27:nw 

0 

omwi 

-0 02;nw ' 

0 \:m 

0 07,2 wr- 

-0 0142f2 

mum j 

/ -1 0 :nri/rA ' 
\ -0 Oirm// j 

1 .78 wl 

0 78 wl 

1 

000«/ 

-0 28 wV~ 


0 0(>7///- 

0 2:i.5//'P 


One-half of the beam only is shown. It will be noted that Ki and Mi .j are maximum with live 
load on two end spans. Rij V->Lj V^r and M2 are maximum with full loacl and il/a-s with 
live load on the center span only. Some parts of the beam may have either positive or nega- 
tive moment. 

Computations may be made directly for various combinations of dead and live loads as 
was done for a large school building. Loadings as indicated in Fig. 93 only were considered. 
The resulting maximum moments were: 
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0 089ti/>f2 

Tiivo load on two end apan.s 

Dpa<I l<>a«I 1*2 total 

{ .Us - 

-0 0822 fr/2 

r.ivc* load on ono end .span 


lUs-3 = 

-0 ()002M)f- 

Live load on two end »puns 




(No positive iiionicnt in center span) 


f .Ul-2 = 

0 O.S91?rf2 


Dead load ^ total 

.Us = 

-0 0822 W-' 

LoailiiiKs as above 


[ .U 2-3 == 

~0 0.">7f/'f- 


Max 

}fi - lu = 

0 42irL. .. 

Live load on end .spans 

Mux. 

7i\. = 

0 8:n/'/. . 

. Full load 

Max 

ViL = « 

381/7 

fiive load on end spans 

Max 

Vm - 0 

25 ((7 . . 

. . .Ijiv'c load on center span 

case of live Icnid on i’riit< r and 

on/' «‘nd "^pan 

i'j not e()nsideieil in these examples. 



Fkj. 92 

From th(^ foro^oiiiK it is (‘vidcnt tlwit a r(*latively short 
span between long si)ans may have negative moment 
throughout. In tlie case of a very short intermediate 
span, a practical method of design w to neglect it as abeam 
and treat it as a broad support for the adjacent beams. 

72c. Shoring. — From a consideration of the 
moment curve for two spans (Fig. 80) it is evident that 
indiscriminate shoring of l>eams in the cemter may do more 
harm than good, (consider a span having a uniform load 
and introduce a supi)ort in the center at the same elevation 
as the original supports. The moment over this support 
is one quarter of what it was before, but of opposite sign. 
In the case of a concrete beam or of a truss the result will 
often be failure. The shear which was zero at the center 
becomes of the whole load, which may also be 

dangerous. 


v — 4-^-4* — tc- 


1 ^ 




Fig. 92. 
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73. Deflection. — Oontinuous and fixed beams have less moment under similar conditions 
than simple bciams and tlu^ defiectiou is therefore less. Some moments and shears as well as 
< {(‘flections are h(a-e repeated for comparison: 



Ataxinium 

Maximum 

Diatanee 
from support 

Maximum 


po.'<itive 

negative 

to infh‘eUon 

deflection 


moment 

moment 

point 


Sinii)le beam, iiTiifoim load 

8 



Tnrl* 

I^hTei 

Simple beam, eoncetil iate<l load 

IVl 



Wl^ 





4 

U'l' 


48 /i7 

id* 


C’antdev(r; umfoim l(»ad 


- 


HEI 



2 


Wl^ 

Cantilever, load at (‘nd 


Wl 


liEI 

Hearn fixed one end, siipjioitc'd at other ; uniform loa<l 

J2H 

Sw- 

1 

OOO:-.)’''* 

Jil 

H(*am fixed one (uid, siippor t(‘<l at other; eoneentiated 





load at center 




irz’ 

HZ 

1 

11 

0 0003 „ , 


;i2 

If) 

El 

Hearn fix(‘d at bothcuid^, uriifor rn loa<l 

r/Z2 

ul' 

0 211Z 

wl* 


24 

12 


liSlEI 

H(*am fixed at botli ends, I'oneentrated load at center 

Wl 

Wl 

1 

irz» 

1 

S 

S 

1 

J 92ET 


74. Internal Stresses. — TI k^ formulas for internal moment and shear dev(‘loped in th(' 
chapter on “Simple and Cantilever Beams” apply to continuous and ivstiained beams. In 
parts subjected to nej^ative moment, compression will be at the bottom and tension at the top 
as in a cantilever. In the r(‘st of the beam, stresses will be as in simple beams. 'The magnitude 
and direction of shear and diajJional tension is the same in relation to the external moment and 
shear in continuous and restrained beams as it is in simple beams. 


GENERAL METHODS OF COMPUTING STRESSES IN TRUSSES 
By (Jeorge a. IIool 

76. Two Methods Used. — The stresses in the members of a truss may be computed either 
by a “method of sectmns” or by a “method of joints.” It is often convenient to cuinimte 


the stresses in some of the members of a truss 
by one method and the st resses in the remaining: 
members by the other method. 

In (‘ither method the necessary procedure, 
in order to determine stre.sses for a given load- 
ing, is to separate the given truss into two parts 
l)y an imaginary section, cither plane or curved; 
the j)art of the truss to one side of the section 
is n'lnoved (that is, considered so) together with 
all external forces, and the members that are 
cut by the section are replaced by the stresses 
acting in those members. By so doing, the 
part of the truss considered will be in equilibrium 
due to the outer forces acting on that portion 
of the truss and the stresses in the members 
cut. If the section is taken completely across 
the members cut do not all intersect in one 



Fic; 01. 

the truss, as A" A'' or TV', Fig. so that 

point, then the method used is the method of 
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sedioTiii, If the section is so taken that the members do all intersect in one point, as ZZ\ 
Fig. 94(a), then the method used is the method of joints. 

76. Algebraic Treatment. — I he algebraic treatment of the method of sccMotis will be ex- 
plained with reference to lh(' truss shown in Fig. 94(a) which is subjected to moving loads trans- 
mitted to the lo\ver panel points. Assume that the maximum stresses in members (1), (2) and 
(3) of the truss are requirt'd, these members being cut by tlui section A' A''. Consider the portion 
of the truss shown in Fig. 94(6). For a definite loading the forces are all in etpiilibrium as ex- 
plained above and, since only three members are cut, any or all of tht^ thret; (equations of etpii- 
libriurn can be used; namely, 2// = 0, ilF = 0, and = 0 (see Art. 436). First u.se the 
equation = 0. This equation is true about any point in the plane of the truss but, in 
order to get the stress in a given member directly, it is nccc'ssary to take the (a'litcr of moments 
at the intersection of the other two members. For examph', the stress in Fn for a given loading 
can be found by taking moments about the point U u It should be noticed that Ui is vertically 
above Li and, since the loads are all vertical, the motnents at Ui and Li are ecpial. The maxi- 
mum stress in F3, then, occurs with the loading which gives maximum moment at the first panel 
point from the left support (see chapter on “Shears and Moments”). Call this maximum 
moment M 1. The moment of (when F^ is a maximum) about the i)oint Ui must be equal and 
opposite to Ml in order that 2^1/ may equal zero. Thus 

(max. F.0(/i) = Ml 

or max. A 3 — , 

h 

In the same manner, calling Mi the maximum moment at the second panel point, 

max. t \ = - , 
h 

It should be observed (using XM = 0) that the stress in the upper chord a(!ts toward the 
section, thus denoting compression, while the stress in the lower chord a(!ts away from the 
section, thus denoting tension; that is, Fi = compre.ssion and F3 = tension. Tfiw is true of 
all the upp(ir and lower chords throughout the truss. 

The maximum stress Fi remains to be found. This may be accomplished by using the 
equation SF =0. The vertical c.omponent of the maximum stress in Fi is ecpjal to the maxi- 
mum positive shear in tlu; second panel from the h'ft support Call this comi>onent Vi. Then 

max. 7^2 = 1 2 , 
h 

In using the equation 2) F =0, observe that the stress acts away from the section, thus denoting 
tension. 

Let the maximum stress be req\iired in members (I), (4), and (5), Fig. 94(tt). Take the 
section YY\ Using i:// = 0, and knowing that the loads are all vertical, t he stress in member 
(1) is seen to be equal and opp(jsite to the stress in member (fi). This apidies for any loading, 
hence th(^ loading giving maximum stress in member (1) will also give a maximum stress in 
member (5) of the same amount ; that is, the loading giving the maximum moment at the second 
panel point from the left support will cause maximum stress in both members (1) and (5). 

The maximum stress (compression) in member (1) is, as before, using SM = 0. This 

same amount of tension, then, occurs in member (fi). The ma.ximum stress in member (4) 
is directly the maximum positive shear in the third panel from the left support, using the equa- 
tion SF =0. Stress in member (4) is compression. 

In the method of sections, the section should always be taken so as to cut only three 
members whose stresses are unknown. If more than three members are cut, there are more 
unknown quantities than can be found by the principles of statics. 

The method of joints is only a name given to the manner of determining stresses from the 
conditions of eriuilibrium of concurrent forces. The manner of using the algebraic conditions, 
namely, 'ZH 0 and ZV =0, is explained in an illustrative problem on p. 10, the stresses 
being determined in the members of a crane truss. It should be clear that this method can be 
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applied to a joint only when there are two unknown stresses. In solving a truss by this method, 
it is evident that a joint must be selected where but two members meet and then i)roceed from 
this to other joints. 

In the algebraic method of joints, if a maximum stress is desired in a certain member of a 
truss, all the joints from one end of the truss up to the member considered must be computed 
for the loading giving maximum stress in that member only. For this reason the algebraic 
method, although perfectly general, is too laborious to be employed in practice in determining 
the maximum stresses in all the mcml)efs of an ordinary tniss. It may be used with great 
advantage, however, for certain specific inend)(*rs, and should be understood. A graphical 
method based upon the same principles is well adapted for many types of trusses, particularly 
roof trusses with non-parallel chords. In roof truss(',s, the conditions for probable maximum 
stress in the given members are few, and usually all the stresses may be computed graphically 
for each loading in much shorter time than it would take to compute the stresses throughout 
the truss algebraically for any one condition of loading. 

Illustrative Problem. — Hoof truss of Fig 95(rt) , loads as shown, (a) Ueqiiiri'd the stresses in all members alge- 
htaically by the method of sections. (/>) By the method of joints. 


(a) Method of Sections 

To find the stresses in members LoUi and Loin, pass a section a-h cutting these members. Consider the truss 
to the left of the section. Fig 9r>(/j) shows the joint at Lo lemoved and the known li>ads applied, together with the 
unknowns *Si and <S 2 , assumed to act as shown. O^nsidei upwaid foiees and forces to rhe right as positive; down- 
ward forces and foices to the left as negative. The two equations, T = 0 ami ^1/ = 0, may bi' employed to find 
the two ttti esses »S'i and S 2 

- 0. 4000 - 1000 - .Si sin 0=0 

*Si «=s (dOOO) = 0710 lb (compii ssioii, as assuineil, since lesult is positive) 

1'// «= 0. *S '2 - *Si cos 0 = 0 

/ 20 \ 

S 2 =* (()7l0)(^^j^ — J “ 0000 lb (tension, as assumetl, .since icsult is positive ) 

To find the stresses in memhcis U 1 U 2 , U\L 2 , and/»i/. 2 , pass a scetion <-tl euiting these niernbcis and consider 
the portion of the stiuetuie to the left (Fig 9.5c). The thiee equations of eiiuibbrinin may be used to determine 
tlie three unknown sties.ses, but the solution may be simplified by employing only TiM = 0 tliiee times. This equa- 




tion should be applied at the intersection of two mernbois to find the stre.ss m the third. Thus, to determine the 
stress in IJ1U2, take moments about Li, the intersection of V 1L2 and L\L2. Then, eonsideiing clockwise moments as 
positive, 

4000(20) - 1000(20) - 2000(10) - .SsCu) = 0 
St = 4470 lb. (cornpiehsion) 

The stress in »S ’4 may be obtained by taking moments about Lo, the intersection of and LiLz. 

2000(10) - Si(h) = 0 
.S 4 = 2240 lb (eonipiession) 

The stress in St may be fouml by taking moments about f/i, the intersection of U\L 2 and IJxUz. 

(4000 - 1000) (10) - aS6(5) = 0 
Si = 6000 Ib. (tension) 

Other sections should now bo taken cutting only three members whoso stresses are unknown and the moment 
equation again applied. Proceeding in this manner the stresses in all the members may be iletermined. 

(b) Method of Joints 

The stresses in rncnibcrs Lodi and LoLi are determined as for the method of sections and the solution will not 
be repeated here 
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[*a88ing now to the next joint at which only two unknowns exist, joint Li will be selected, shown in Fig 9()(fl)* 


(o) 

eooptb ^ 


xr = 0 St = 0 

XII = 0 St - .S2 = 0 

or St — Ss = GOOD lb (tension) 

Next pass to joint which is shown in F'ig. d6(h). The two unknown forces are St and St 
27 = 0. S\ sin0 -j- St sintf — St sini? — 2000 = 0 
iSi 8in0 — St sind — — 1000 
XH = {) S\ COS0 — St COS0 ~ Si cosO « 0 
St cosO + Si cosO = 6000 

These independent etpiations involve only the unknowns St and .S' 4 . Solving siinullaneoiislv 
St — Si — — 2236 


(A) 

Fio. 06. 


St + Si - f 6708 

^ Si — 4170 lb (compression) 

»S4== 2240 1b (compression) 

The stresses at joint are now completely determined In the same way pass to tlie other 
joints until all the stresses 111 the members of the truss are deter rniiu'd 


77. Graphical Treatment. — In tho graphical inothod of sections it is necessary to commence 
at one end of the structure and pass a section cutting but tivo members. The stresses in th(iS(‘ 
members can he determined by the single condition that theforet' polygon, drawn from the forces 
on one portion of the structure, must close. Next a section is taken cutting three members, 
one of which has already been determined, and the two unknowns can l)e found by the force 
polygon method as before. By successive sections taken in this manner, all the stresses can be 
doterniined by simple force polygons. 

The graphical construction resulting from the method of joints is identical with that 
resulting from the method of sections. The only ditference is the si'ctions taken and, conse- 
quently, tho order in which the lines are drawn. The method of joints is geiuaally preferred in 
practice on account of its simplicity and this method only will bo illustratial Inae. 


in Fig a7(n) by thogiaplr 


20001b 


2000 (b 


20001b 


1000 tb 


40001b 


tOOOfb 


Illustrative Problem.— Required tho stresses in all mombol^ of tho roof tiu^h.sl 
loal method of joints; loads as shown. 

It will simplify matters to draw a aketob of the truss to some suitable scale ainl show >11 it all the outer foioes 
including reactions. Also, to designate all the forces and members on this sketch by U*1 (ms so located that each 
force and each member w'lll he between two lettens and only two, as ilhistiated m l>7(f/) 

Now any force, as AB, for example, in this figure may be 
designated in the grapliical solution by a line having a length cor- 
responding to the magnitude of the force and with the letter o 
at one end and the letter b at the othei. By going through the 
graphical construction m this mannei one letter only need be 
placed at each apex of a force polygon and the work is greatly 
simplified 

The next step is to draw a force polygon foi the outer 
forces to a scale of sufficient size to give the desired accuracy 
The force polygon is abcdifaa in Fig. 97(6) and is a straight 
line, since all the forces are vertical. The external foiccs should 
be plotted in the order obtained by going around the figure in a 
clockwise direction. u6 = 1000. br — cd =: de — 2000 ef = 

1000. fg Hi ^ 4000. ga ^ Rx ^ 1000. The light and left 
reactions must previously be computed either algebraically or 
graphically (sec rdiapler on “Reactions”) 

The force polygon should now be drawn for joint Lt. Tlie 
unknown forces which art at this joint are the stress in BII and 
the stress in IIG. bh and hg are known in direction but not in 
magnitude, hence, there arc but two unknowns and these can be 
found by the polygon ot forces. The figure abhga. Fig. 97(6), is 
tnis polygon obtained by drawing from 6 a line paiallcl to Zf//, 
and from g a line parallel to HO. The lines bh and hg may now bo 
scaled from the force polygon to obtain the magnitude of the 
stresses in the two members intersecting at Lo. The character of these stresses must al > be found. The forces 
at joint Lo, being in equilibrium, must follow in order around the corresponding force polygon Reading around 
joint Lo in a clockwise direction gives bh acting downward to the left, or toward the joint Lo, thus showing com- 
pression, and hg acting toward the right, or away fioni the joint Lo, showing tension. 

The joint L 1 is the next one at which only two unknowns exist. The stress in Oil is known from joint Lo, and 
the stresses in HJ and JG are unknown. The corresponding force polygon hjg for this joint must close. Since 
gH and;g have the same line of action, the line in the force polygon representing the magnitude of hj will be a point, 



Fi 


97. 
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thus having no lon>;th. The stress in 11 J is, therefore, zero. This mi«ht liave been seen by inspection, as there is 
no load at L\ to cause stress in this member. In readme aiound joint Lv in a clockwise direction, the lino JO is from 
left to rii;lit, ami tlie stress acts a>^ay from joint Lx, denoting tension. 

Now pass to joint Ui. The stresses in CK and KJ are the unknowns. To obtain them draw ck and jk in the 
force polygon parallel respectively to the corresponding members in the truss. (The stress being zero in JH^ 
the whole space occupu*d by J and II may conveniently be called J.) Reading around joint 11 \ in a clockwise direc- 
tion gives both ck and kj acting toward the joint hence, denoting compression in both these members. The 
polygon considered is hckjb. In a similar manner the stresses in the other bars may be determined. 

STRESSES IN ROOF TRUSSES 

By If. S. Rogers 

78. Kinds of Stresses. — Stresses in roof trusses may be cither direct or combined. The 
stress in a member is usually assumed to be direct unless the member is loaded at one or more 
points alonj^ its length or unless it is subjected to a distributed loading other than its own dead 
weight. For iindhod of computing combined str(‘sses see chapter on “Bending and Direct 
Stniss —Wood and Sti'el.” Direct stresses only are considered in this chaptiT. 

79. Loads. — The loads upon a truss may be classified as (1) diMid load, (2) wind load, (d) 
snow load, and (4) miscu'llam^ous load. 41ie dead load is vertical and includes the weight of 
the truss and all fixcid loads of th(i completc^d structure bearing upon or suspended from the 
truss. For calcailating diri'ot stresses, the dead load is considen^d as concent rat (id at jianel 
points of the truss. The wind load is concentrated at panel points and is usually taken normal 
to the plane of the roof. Tlui snow load is vertical and treated in a manner similar to the dead 
load. Th(i niis(iellan(ious load may be due to nu'chanical (equipment of a fixed or moving char- 
aiiter suspended from or su])portod by the roof truss. If such loads exist, their effect should be 
carefully studuid and provided for. 

80. Reactions. — Th(i reactions upon a truss together with the external loads form a com- 
plete system of forces in equilibrium. The reactions are vertical for dead and snow loads. 
Because the one-half dead panel load concentrated at the end of a truss has the same lino of 
action and is opposite in direction to the total reaction, it may be subtracted from the total and 
the differenc(i, called the “(effective rt^action,’^ may be used in the solution of problems. 

The direction and relative magnitude cjf wind load rcnictions depend upon lh(' type of end 
supports. Thr(M) (renditions for truss bearings are (iommonly used: (1) both ends fixed, (2) 
one end fixed and the otlurr movable in a horizontal direction, (II) both ends equally free to move 
by elasti(! (lefie(;tion in tin; C(3lurnns sup[)orting the truss. Condition (1) (Exists when both ends 
of the truss are rigidly anchored to solid masonry walls. For this condition the wind-load inac- 
tions are usually considered parallel to the wind load. Conditii.'u (2) exists when one end of the 
truss is placed upon a rocker, sliding plate, or rollers, and the ixraction then at the free end may 
be considered veitical. Condition (II) exists in framed bents — that is, when roof trusses arc 
attached to columns instead of being placed on masonry walls; for which condition the two hori- 
zontal components of tJu*. reactions at the {xiints of inflect ion in the columns are considered equal. 
For stresses in framed bimts, see Sect. II, Art. 161. For methods of computing reactions, see 
chapter on “Reactions.” 

81. Methods of Computing Stresses. — The two geiu'ral methods of computing stresses 
in trusses are the “method of sc’ctions” and the “method of joints,” as explained in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

82. Algebraic Method of Sections. — To determine the direct stress in the member of a 
truss, the following procedure should be used: 

1. Bass a section through the unknown member and remove part of the truss to one side of 
the section. 

2. Replace cut members by forci's, assuming the directions of the forces. 

II. Take moments about a point, which is common to the lines of action of all unknowns 
but the one (h'sired. 

4. Determine the magnitude and direction of the unknown force by e(piating the algebraic 
sum oi the moments to zero. 
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If the force which is to be determined acts toward the section, the member will be in com- 
pression; if it acts away from the section, the member will be in tension. 

Illustrative Problem. — The strcsucs in the Pratt truss aliown in Fig. 98 will be detcrinined by the algebraic 
method, for the loads shown. Before beginning the determination of moments acting on sections of the truss, it 
will be convenient to determine the right-angle distances of upper chord members from lower panel points and the 
right-angle distances of w’cb members from tlie heel joint, Lo. 

The first .section is taken through Lof’i and LoL^ ami the part of the truss to the right of the section is re- 
moved, as shown in Fig. 9S(5). The members aie replaced by forces, as indicated by the arrows. In order to de- 
termine the stress in IjoI'i, the moments are taken about Li, so as to chminate the stress in LqLi, from the com- 
putations. In order to determine the stress in LnL\, the moments arc taken about f/i for a similar reason. The 
solutions of the ciiuations give 




G710 lb. 


(3000) = 0000 lb 


Because the, sum of the mo- 
nients about Li must equal zero, 
tlie force Lol'i niu.st be directed 
toward the section; thei(‘fore the 
member LolU w'ill be in eom- 
pre.ssion. Because tlie sum of the 
moments about Ui must equal 
zero, tlie force LoLi must be di- 
lerted away from the section; 
theicfore, tin* member T/o/vi will bo 
in tension. 

The H(*eond section is taken 
as .shown in Fig, OS (c), the cut 
riK'nibcis being rc'jilaeed by forei's. 
In onh'r to deti’rmine the stress 
in f'l/vi the moments are taken 
about Lo; and in order to deter- 
mine the stiess in I’lC-i the 
moments are takiui about L\. 
The directions of the forces are 
determined as before. 

The third section is taken as 
showMi in Fig 0S(d) and the cut 
members ar(‘ again replaci'd by 
forces The stresses and tlaar 
rlin'cfions are determined as in 
tlie previous eases. 

It should bo observed that, if a section is pa.sse«l through three unkiiowns, any one of them can be determined 
by taking moments of all the fori es at ting ab»>ut the interBeetiou of the other two unknow’ii.s 

The stresses in a symmetneal trus.s loadeil symmetrically need b»* determined only for one-half the truss. 



83 . Methods of Equations and Coefficients. — The method of (l('t,(;rininiiiK the .sirc.ss<\s in 
symmetrical trusses, symmetrically loaded, by means of equations or eoeflicicnts involves the 
least amount of labor. 

Equations for strtisscs in members can be dtdermint'd in terms of the panel load and the 
ratio of span to hei^;ht of truss, by the alj^ebraic method of sections, the loads bcinp; expressed 
in panel loads and the moment arms in terms of span divided by heij^ht. These etiiiations p:ive 
eoiLstant values, or coefficients, for each member of a truss for each ])articular ratio of span di- 
vided by height. The value for any member, when multiplied by the panel load will give a 
product, which will be the stress in the member. 

The eciuations for stre.sses and the coefficients of stresses for the standard simple types of 
symmetrical trusses are given in the (chapter on “Jloof Trusses — Stress Data” in Sect. 3. 

84 . Graphical Method of Joints. — In the graphical method of computing stresses, joints 
are considered to be cut from the truss in consecutive order and a force polygon is drawn for 
the forces at each joint. The stresses shtmld be determined by use of the following procedure: 

(1) Draw a se.aled diagram of the truss showing all the external forces, and letter each space 
between forces or members with a capital letter. 
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(2) Consider each joint separately as a “free body” acted upon by concurrent forces in 
equilibrium. 

(3) Draw a force polygon for each joint showing the external and internal forces and letter 
each intersection of forces with a small letter corresponding to the space between the forces in 
the space diagram. 


Illustrative Problem. — 
The stresses in the truss of 
Fig. 99 will be determined by 
the graphical method for the 
loads shown. 

The heel joint, joint 1, is 
the first to bo solved. The 
one-half panel load at the 
joint and the reae.tion are 
combined to give the effective 
reaction. The force polygon 
for the joint is drawn with the 
forces parallel to the lines of 
action shown in the space dia- 
gram. Since the sum of the 
horizontal components and 
the sum of the vertical com- 
ponents must equal zero for 
equilibrium, the polygon must 
close. The ordc*r of letters as 
read arouml tlie force iiolygon 
indicates the direction of the 
forces acting at the joint and 



Fig. 99. 


thereby indicates whether a mcmbei is in compression or tension. If the force acts toward the joint, the member 


which transmits it must b<' in compression; if it acts away from a joint the member must be in tension. 



Joint 2 i.s the next joint to bo .solved. The procedure insed in the solution of joint 1 i.s followed. The knowm 
forces aio marked with a line aero.s.s the arrow in the space and force diagrams. It should bo noted that no more 
than two unknowns can bo determined in the solution of any one joint. 

The solutions of joints 3 and 4 follow in order and complete the solutions for the truss. 
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It IS not uceossary to draw srparatfi spaoe aiul foiro diagrams for raoh joint, as the trims diagram kivcs the space 
diagrams for all joints and the forcii diagrams may be combined into one stress diagram as shown in the figure. 

Illustrative Problem. — The .^tresse-j in the King-ro<l truss of Fig. 100(a) for the roof and suspended-ceiling loads 
shown will be determined by the graphical method. 

The truss diagiam is first drawn to scale and all the external forces (loads end reactions) are indicated on the 

diagram. To construct the stress iliagiam, first plot to scale all the loails on the truss rafters, i.e,, ah, he, cd, de, and 

ef. R\ is then lai<l off from a and in opposite direction to ah, he, etc., and R 2 islpid off from /. The tw'o reactions 

are found to overlap because the suspended loads on the lower chord Have the same line of action as the loads on the 

, rafters at the panel points above. The left- 

^ 
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hand heel joint is first considered by plotting 
the stresses in a clock-wise direction 01 ound 
the joint. The str<*ss polygon is obtyined by 
iirawing bm ami ml, Irom b and I, parallel to 
^ BM and il/L respectivel>. Tracing this joint 
through by e continuous clockwise reading of 
the forces, bm is found to act tow'ard the 
joint ami ml to act aw'ay from the joint, 
which iiK'ans that these stresses aie t om- 
pie.ssiou and tension respectively. 

The fir.st low^er-chord joint from the left 
reaction is next determined. The forcet arc 
again traced m a clock-wise direction begin- 
ning with the know'll foice//. In this force 
diagram it is foiiml that nm and nk both act 
aw'ay from the joint and members MN and 
A' A' uie, tlien'fore, in tension 

.Joints .‘1 and 1 are solved in the same 
manner, w'hich eoinpletis the determination 
of stIesse^, as the stri'ssi^s on the right-hand 
si<Ie r>f the tru.ss are eipial to those f>n the left. 
The stress diagiam may be cornphded as a 
check on tin* w'oik 

Illustrative Problem. — The dead-load 
stresses in the* Fink truss shown in Fig. lOOl'h) 
will 1 drdeimined by tlie graphical method 
•V special fraturo of this solution is the con- 
dition encountered at joint 1 which may at 
first appear to be an indetei minate condition 
The truss diagram is drawn to scale and 
the Ifiads and effective reactions are plotted. 
The joints are solved in tin* usual manner 
in the order indicatofl on the truss diagram, 
bringing the solution from left to right, a cmi- 
dition W'hich cannot at once be solv(‘d is met 
at joint 4. There are three unknowuis r/>, jio, 
and on. It is seen on inspection that the 
stiess in the members DQ, QR, and 7^A' will 
remain the same legardless of the w'l'b mem- 
bers tow'anl th(‘ left OP and PQ ai(', there- 
ff)ir, cut out and leplaced by the dfitted 
memb(*r P'Q. Joints 4, .5, and b are de- 
leted by throwing out the dotted member 


tcrmined with thi.s assumed mcmlier in phn id joint (> > the , 

and r('j)la<*ing the mernlaMs OP ami Tlic stresses in tic members ()!* and l*Q are then determined by the 

solution of joint at tlnir inter.scction 

The solution may be obtainerl in anotluT mannet, by solving algrd i.aically fo' the stre.ss in RK and laying it 
off to scale, on the stre.ss di.agrarn, so that joint b can be det<*rniined befoie joint 4. 

Illustrative Problem. — The .stresses are required in the three-hinged arch truss of Fig. 101. 

The reactifins may Iwj fouml graphically but the algebraic solution is moK' simple fsec Illustrative Problem, p. 
21 a After the Cfunponenfs i>f the rea<d ions are fleterminerl the stresses may bo found by the usual stress diagram 
beginning at either rea< tion and determining sfres.ses at consecutive joints, as shown in Fig. 101. The solution 
could, of course, be accomplished by beginning at the I’rew'u lunge 

Illustrative Problem. —The stres.-.i*'- are re»piired in a cantilever tiu.ss loaded as shown in Fig. 102(a). 

The reactions of ( he f i uss ate deferrruned graphictilly in Fig 102(a), as exphunetl in the chaptet on “ Ueaetituis,” 
The method of detei mining the stir ,ses is tin* same as in the luc'ceding illusti alive jiroblems 


85. Wind Load Stresses by the Graphical Method. — In th(^ illustrative prohlcins which 
follow, stresses will Ik; found in trus.scs due to wind load under the followinj? conditions: (1) 
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rollers on the leeward side of truss, (2) both ends fixed, and (li) rollers on the windward side 
of truss. The wind load is (Considered as that component of a horizontal wind force, normal to 
to the plane of the roof. 

Illustrative Problem. —In Fig. 102(ft), the external force polygon is first drawn with the loads parallel to the 
wind loads on the truss. The re.aetion, 7^2, can be drawn vertically because it is transmitted thiough rollers, but 
the direction of H\ is not known so the polygon cannot be completed. The reactions will, therefore, be determined 



by means of the force and equilibrium polygon.s. H\ will be a.s.sumcd a.s paiallel to the wind lead and the closing 
stiing will give the direction of the ray Oc' . Now because R\ must take the entire iionzontal component of the wind 
load and tecauso Ri acts vertically, a horizontal line drawn fiom c' to c will give the point ot intersection of the two 
reactions. These reactions may bo (diecked by considering the total wind load and the two reactioms as three forces 
acting on the tiuss. Since the directiorns and points of application of the resultant of the wind load and the leac- 
tion R 2 are known, the two forces rnav he extended to their point of intersection, d; ami, since tlie i^oint of applica- 
tion of R\ is known, the direction of the force will be from d to the point of left reaction. Tlie detei ruination of 
this direction makes it poBsil'le to complete the external force polygon and obtain a check on the fust solution for 
reactions. 
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The stresses are now determined by drawing a force polygon for each joint. It should be notc<l that the 
web inenjbcrs in the leeward side reeeive<l no stress 

Illustrative Problem.- -'I'lie wind stresses in the Seiasors tiusa of Pig, 102(e) will be determined by the graphical 
method under the assumption that the reactions aie parallel when both ends of the truss are fixed by an anchorage 
to Bolul masonry walla. 

The space diagram is dravMi with the lines of action of the loads extended so that the eipiilibrium polygon can 
be drawn. The reactions are determined by the ray, Oe, which is parallel to the closing string of the oiiuilibrium 
polygon 

The stresses are determined by beginning at the left-hand heel joint and following through in the order indi- 
cated. As in the previous problem no stiesh is found in the web ine.mlx'rs on the leeward side of the truss. Some 
stresses are produceii in this truss due to wind loatl which are opiiosite in direction to tliose produceil by dead loads. 
Stresses should be carefully <letei mined in rotifs of .such extierne pitcli 

Illustrative Problem. — The wind load stresses are required in tlie Fink truss of Fig. 102(d). 

The wind-load reactions upon the Fink tiu.ss of Fig 102(d') will he detei mined in a ilifferent manner than that 
used for the determination of the reactions in Fig. 102(/)). The load line is plotted as usual and a pole from which 
the rays arc drawui is selecterl. The line of action at the left support is known, but the point of application is the 
only element of the right reaction which i.s known. The equilibrium polygon, is, theiefoie, begun at the right- 
hand heel joint so that the intersection of the strings can be matle on the line of action of the force. The string 
prallel to the ray Oe is first drawm. The otheis are diawn in coiibeeutivt otdi'r fiorn that one parallel to Oil to the one 
parallel to Og. Since the line of action at the left support is vertical, the iioint of intersection with the string can 
l>e obtained. The closing stung between tfie forces which form the fwo rmictioris i.s tlien tirawn ami the ray, Of, 
is drawn parallel to it. The intersection at / with the vertical line through y gives the left reaction, /y. The force 
ef, which is the right reaction, is (Irawn to the point of intersection of the vertical force through y and the ray Of 

These reactions may be cheeked by extending the line of the left reaction and the line of the lesultarit of the 
wind loaiis to a point of intersection shown at x. and diaw'ing the light leaction thiough the right-hand heel joint 
and point, x. Since the russ is in equililmum the two reactions and the resultant of the wind loads must form a 
system of three concurrent forces The extended forces drew'ii to point r give a space diagram fi oni which the force 
diagiarn, ye/, may be drawn. 

The stress diagiarn is begun at the left-hand heel joint and the joints are taken in consemitivi order until the 
joint at the middle point of the rafter is reached, at which the condition encountereil m the hink tiiis.s in Fig, 99(f;) 
is again met. The ditticulty is lemoveil by replacing the members SO and MS by tlie dotteil member shown and 
carrying the solution tfirough until //» is determined, after wdiich the cm lerdioris are made as before It should be 
again noted that the web inembeis on the Reward side of the truss take no sticss. 


COLUMNS 

By II. 8. lloGKRS 

86. Column Loads. — Tho loads to be caleiilated in the dosijrn of eoliirnns may bo divided 
into six classes: (1) dead load, including snow load, (2) live load, (II) true live load, (4) impact 
load, (5) wind load, and (6) earthquake load. 

The dead load is produced by the weip;ht of that portion of the completed structure which a 
column supports, and includes floors, curtain walls, roof, superimposed columns, and permanent 
fixtures. It can be accurately determined and should be comijuted with a good dt'grt'e of pre- 
cision. The snow load in effect is a dead load and may be e.onsidered as such. It may, how- 
ev(‘r, be unsymmetrical and may be combiiu'd under certain conditions with wind load. 

Th(^ live load on columns depends upon the use to wliic.h the building is put and includes 
such loads as the weiglit of people, furniture, goods, and eciuiprnent. (^uite ae-curate data for 
determining the weights of furniture and imclianical equipment can be obtained, ])Lit in deter- 
mining the loads due to occupancy of stores and oflict* buildings, considerable judgment must 
be exercised. Since it is very improbable that the full live load on all floors will be imposed 
simultaneously, the uniform or concentrated loads used in calculating the strength of floor beams 
and girders may be reduced for the calculation of column stre.sses. The extent of the reduction 
of live loads in oflice buildings is usually speidfied in building codes, most t)f which permit a 
gradual reduction to some minimum for the assumed live load acting upon columns in con- 
secutive lower storie.s. 

Schneider’s ‘‘ Reduction of Live Load on ('olumns” is as follows: 

¥or columns carrying more than five floors, the.sc (Schnenlci ’s) live loads may be leduceil as follows: 

For coiurnn.s .supporting the roof and top flofirs, no leductioii. 

For columns supporting each succeoding flooi, a icduction of 5% of the total live load may be made until 
60% is reached, which shall be used for the columns bupporting all renmiiiing floors. 
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This reduction is not to apply to live load on the columns of waiehousesi and similar buildings which are 
likely to bo fully loaded on all floors at the same timo. 

The reduction of live load specifie<l in the Seattle Building ('ode is as follows: 

Reduction of live load shall not be permitted in determining the strenfeth of any part of a building except in 
accordance with the following provitions: 

Walls, piers, and columns, in buildings more than three stories high, used for stores, oflBces, places of habita- 
tion, refuge and detention shall be designed to carry besides the dead load not less than the following percentage 
of the ifiquired live load: Hoof and top floor 100%, next lower floor 95%, and for each succeeding lower floor 5% 
less, until a minimum of 50% is reached and maintained for the icniaining floors, if any In all other buildings 
the full live load shall bo taken 

The true live load is the dynamic load produced by machinery, cranes, elevators, telpherage 
systems, industrial railways or similar mechanical equipment. Detailed information concerning 
such loads should be obtained and provision should be made for the stresses which they produce 
in columns. 

Impact load is produced by the shocks and vibrations caused by true live load. It should 
be thoroughly studied and should bo provided for with judgment. 

Wind load is produced by the horizontal j)ressure of the wind on exposed surfaces. The 
unit pressure is specified for various conditions in all building codes and is usually given as 30 
11). per sq. ft. The wind load produces an overturning monumt which increases the compression 
in the columns on the leeward side of a building, decreases the compression in those on the wind- 
ward side, and produces a moment in the columns by means of the truss and girder connections 
and wind bracing. Its effect is of great importance in high buildings and thorough study of the 
stresses produced by it should be made. 

Earthquake load will produce stresses in columns which should be investigated in those 
localities where earthquak(‘s an* liable to occur. 

87. Columns and Struts. — A structural member which is acted upon by forces causing 
direct compression is calk'd a column, a 'pillar, a pod, or a strut. Short columns are those in 
which the ratio of hmgth to least width is small. They fail by direct crushing of the material 
without appreciable bending or buckling. 

An ideal column is one in which the axis is perfectly straight and the material absolutely 
uniform and in the same condition throughout, and to which the load is applied exactly on the 
axis. Such columns are not found in practice. 

Practical columns fail by a combination of direct compn'ssion and bonding, d'he bending in 
centrally loaded columns is caused by accidental eccentricities of the ap])lication of the load, by 
unavoidable imjjerfections in manufacture and iionuiiiformity of material, 

and by initial bends and stresses in the column shaft. Due to these im- 4 

perfections, any column will immediately begin to deflect under load. This I | 
dciflection increases the lever arm of the forces causing the bending, and 
the bending will (ujiitinue to increase until a state of equilibrium is reached 
or until the column fails. 

88. End Conditions. — One of the important factors governing the 
strength of columns is the degree of fixity of the ends. When the end t)f 

a column is perfectly free to turn, its end condition has no influence on _.c/C 

its bending and it is said to be pivoted. A fixed end is one at which the axis . ¥ 

of the column is held rigidly so that its direction cannot change. * yr,J - 

Fig. 103 shows the flexure lines of three columns with different sets of ~ ’ 

end conditions and lengths such that their theoretical strengths are cipial if 
their cross sections are the same. Fig. 103(r), with both ends fixeil, has 
points of contraflexurc (or zero moment) at the quarter points, so that 
the column between these points is essentially the same as the pivoted-end column in Fig. 
103(a). 

Conditions in practice are seldom such that a column may be considi'red as having fixed 
eiids.i The usual end conditions are pin ends, flat ends, and riveted ends.^ A riveted end fre- 

* *See article "Fixed End Coluinna in Practice," Enff. News, Nov. 2, 1911, vol (Wi, p 5.’1(). 

* Pin and riveted ends do not occur in concrete columnH, see chapter on "Concrete (’’olnmns" in Sect. 2. 
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qucntly approaches the pivoted-end condit ion due to the influence of the flexure of other members 
connected to it, causing the point of contraflexure in the column to lie at or near the end. 

The formulas in j»;en('ral use are applied to columns with any of the end conditions above 
mentioned. 

89. Application of Column Loads. — 'Phe loads upon floors and roof are transmit tod to columns 
by the girder and truss connections. They may be either nmccntric or eccentric according to the 
details of the connection. A concentric load is one which is applied axially along the coliiinn. 
The loads transmitted to columns by the usual girder connections should be consuh'red as con- 
centric. If, however, a girder is supported by a bracket on a column, the (icc('ntricity of the 
load applied should be investigated and the column should be designed to withstand the bend- 
ing stresses in addition to the direct stresses (see chapters on ‘'Bending and Direct Stress”). 
In addition to concentric and eccentric loads, direct transverse loads may be api)lu‘d to columns 
by cantilevers supporting platforms, roofs, and cranes, or by wind bracing. When such loads 
occur, the stresses produce'd by them should be considered in the design of tin' column. 

90. Stresses Due to Concentric Loading. — There is no direct nu'thod which can l)e used to 
obtain the dimensions of a long-column section, but very short columns should bo (U)inputed 
by using the safe compressive strength per square' inch of the metal in short blocks. In the 
design of an ordinary column, which has no eccentric loading, the proct'dure whadi should be 
followed is: (1) select a column which will give t Inulesired b'atures in the detailing of connections, 
(2) determine the stresses which are produced by concentric loads acting upon tin' column, 
and then (3) correct the design of the section to bring the* stresses within the allowi'd working 
intensities. Therii are two kinds of stresses produci'd by concentric loads to which a column 
may bo subjected: (1) direc-t compressive stre.ss distributi'd uniformly over the section; (2) 
transverse stress produced by the flexural action of the column and distributed with varying 
intensity from the neutral axis to extreme fibers so as to form a stri'ss coujile. 

91. Column Formulas.’ — There is no simple rigorous analytical nu^thod for determining 
the resultant stresses in a column. There are, however, two more or h'ss rational and two c'm- 
pirical types of formulas for detc'rmining such stresses. Those types are thc' Kuler, tlie (lor don 
or Rankine, the Straight Line, and the Parabolic. 

92. Euler’s Formula. — Ruler’s formula is derived upon the a.ssumptions, that the column 
is concentrically loaded, that it is subjected to direct compression, that it has iixi'd or scpiaie 
ends, and that it is free' to bend laterally. It assumes that thi^ mati'iial of tin' column is jicr- 
fectly elastic and that the ultimate strength of the column is devel()]>ed at a stress equal to the 
elastic limit of the material. The expression for the ultimate strength of columns with fi.xcd 
ends is 

V = 

ri 

in which 

/) == intensity of stre.ss within tin? limits of perfect elasticity. 

E = modulus of elasticity. 

L = length. 

r = least radius of gyration. 

- is called the slenderness ratio. 

r 

ThrouKh the center of gravity of a cro.'is-aoj’tion there i.s alway.s a pair of axes about one of which the moment 
of inertia i.s a maximum ami about the other a minimum These moment.s of ineitia aie called iiiineipal moment. s of 
inertia and the axes about which they arc taken are called principal axes An axis of symmetiy which ilivnles a 

eros.s-seetion symmetrically is alway.s a principal axis The least radius of gyration (r — '^J^^aiid, conscfjucntly, 

the minimum moment of inertia is used in designing columns. A column herid.s in a direction at right angles to 
the axis about which the radius of gyration is a minimum, provided thc column is not laterally supported in that 
direction. 

Long columns with pivoted ends will at;! e.ssentially as that j)art of the fixed column between 

* For "Concrete Column.s" sec chapter in Sect. 2. 
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tlui two points of contraflexnre, which is equal to one-half the length of the column, 
pression for the ultimate strength of columns with pivoted ends is therefore 


V 


ir^E 

7.2 

r2 


The ex- 


Euler’s formula is not used in specifications, as are formulas of the other types, because the 
id(^al conditions upon which it is hascid are not met in practice. It is applicable to long columns 
witli fixed ends which have a very large ratio of L/r and to columns with hinged ends which have 
an av(irago ratio of /./r, but gives values up to infinity for short lengths, which is incompatible 
with actual conditions. 

93. Gordon’s Formula. — The Gordon formula is based upon the assumptions that the 
column is concentrically loaded, that it is subject to direct compression and flexural stresses, 
and that it is free to bend laterally. It assumes further that the column deflects laterally and 
that t he bending strcvss is produced by the moment of the axial load about the point of maximum 
deflection. 

Let p — allowable intensity of stress over the column section. 
fi = the uniformly distriV)uted stress due to the total load. 
fo = t he flexural stress due to the bemding of column under the load. 

/ = th(‘. maximum allowable intensity of stress in short blocks. 

P == the total load. 

A = area of column section. 

A == maximum deflection of column, 
c = distance from neutral axis to the extreme fiber. 

/ = moment of inertia. 

6 = a constant depending upon the condition of column ends. 

P bP^c 

The dir(‘(d, stress fi = and the bending stress /2 = —j— froin the common flexure 


formula (sec Fig. 104). 
Since / = /i 'i -/2 


/’ hPSc 
^ A ^ I 


( 1 ) 


r 


Now it can bc^ shown by the theorv of flexure that 

A = 

c 

in which /> = length of the column and ai = a constant depending upon /2 and E. 
Substituting in (1), 

P 

J ~ i i 


But / = Ar‘^ (r 


A ' / 

least radius of gyration). 

1 + 


baJA 
' r2 




) 


in which a is a constant contingcnit upon the factors which influence h and ai. 
The allowable intensity of stress, p, over th(^ column section will be 


A 


1 + a 
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( 2 ) 

(3) 


Formulas of the Gordon typo arc used quite extimsively in building specifications and codes. 
Those in us(^, howc^ver, do not all have the same values for / and a. A change of condition of the 
column ends prtxluces a cliangi^ in the constant, “n, ” ab is evident from the derivation of th(‘ 
formula. Gare should be exercised in selecting a formula which shall bo applicable to 
the column under investigation. 
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94. Straight-line Formula. — The straight-line formula has been used because of the sim- 
plicity of*its application and because it can be made to coincide very closely with the results of 
tests df columns having usual values of L/r. The equation is empirical and has the general 
form 


p = / _ ,u 


L 


r 


in which / = maximum allowable compresvsive strength of the material, and m — a constant. 

If the equation is made to coincide very closely with the values of safe stresses found by 
ex|)criinent in columns within the usual range of L/r, it will give large stresses for low values of 
L/r unless some' limitation be placed upon L/r, and consequently upon the allowable unit 
stresses. A number of the column formulas in general use fix this maximum allowable stress 
for low ratios of L/r and also fix a maximum ratio of L/r. 

96. Parabolic Formula. — The parabolic type of formula has been introduced to correct 
the large vahu's of unit stresses allowed by th(‘ straight-line formula for very low or high ratios 
of L/r, and at the same time give a continuous equation. The equation is also empirical and 
has the general form 


in which n is an empirical constant. The (airve given by the formula is a i)arabola with the 
origin on the str(‘ss axis at/. Some of the recently adopted specifications, notably that of the 
Engineering Institute of Clanada, have embodi(‘d this type of column formula. 

96. Formulas in General Use. — Formulas of either the straight-lim* or Gordon type are 
usually embodied in specifications and building codes. Both are found in specifications for 
stresses in structural steel and cast iron but the straight-line formula alone seems to bi^ univer- 
sally used in specific.ations for stressi^s in timber columns. 

97. Steel Column Formulas. — A ditigram of the allowed unit stresses for structural-steel 
columns as given by the principal column formulas which have recidvc'd gianual sanction among 
engineers is shown in Fig. 105, given by G. E. Fowler, Eng. Neivs-Hcc.^ Feb. Ill, 1919. The 
formulas graphically rcjiresented are as follows: 


Am. H 
\ 11 E A. 

V R. E. A. 

E I C:. 

F., ISO.'l 

F., 1919 (('1. A.) 

F. , 1919 (Cl. H ) 
McK-F. 

N. Y. (Old) 

B. 

G. 

P. 


.\in Brid^t* C’o 
.\in Ky. Eni? .Vssn 
Am Ry Eim Assn, propnsetl 
Eiik fn-st (’aiia<la 
Fowloi‘« Spoc, 1H9.'{ 

Fowler’s Sper. 1919 
Fowler’s .Spee. 1919 
Fowler, mod. by MeKibben 
New Yt>rk Bldw (’ode (Old) 
Bohtmi BI<1|? f’ode 
Gordon Formula 
Philadolphia 


19,t)()0 - lOOL/r 
I «,()()() - 70/Vr 
i:t,0UU -- ()2r>(L/r)2 
12, ()()() - {)‘ML/r)i 

12,r,()() - W^L/t 

15.000 - OOL/r 

20.000 - 80Z/r 
12,. 500 - .50/./r 
15,200 - 58L/r 

1 0,000/ 1 + /.V20,000r2 
12„500/1 \ A V:i0, ()()()» * 
16,250/1 + /.Vll,000r« 


The limitations of the formulas as to maximum unit stresses and maximum values of L/r 
are shown by the diagram. All of the formulas lie in a diagonal zone, the upper limit of whic.h 
is 18,000 — 60L/r and the lower limit of which is 12,000 — GOL/r with the exception of Fowler’s 
1919 (Cl.B.). The average of the zone would be 15,000 — GOL/r, which is the formula that has 
been adopted in a 1919 edition of ‘‘General Specifications for Steel Roofs and Buildings” by 
C. E. Fowler. The A. R .E. A. formula, 16,000 — 70L/r, with a maximum stress of 14,000 lb. 
per sq. in. and maximum limit of L/r at 120 has received very wide sanction in building codes, 
being found in the codes of New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and Seattle. 

The formula for steel columns reeommende<l by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction (1023), and now in general use, is 


_ 18,000 

1+ 

^ 18,000r» 

The maximum unit stress at L/r = 60 is 15,000 lb. per sq. in. The maximum value of L/r 
is 120 for primary members and 200 for secondary members. 
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Illustrative Problem.— DesiKU n rhunnel column for a total load of 300,000 lb. Lattice bars will connect 

the channels and i)rovent them from bending 8ei>arately Use the straight line formula 

/> - 10,000 - 70 ~ 

A trial section shonhl fir.st be determined by assuming p = 12,0001b. This gives a trial area of ~ 

2.'} sq. in , which may be furnished by the use ol two 15-in. channels at l.'i lb. having a total area of 26 48 sq in. 
The radius of gyration for one clianncl about an axis perpendicular to the w’cb is 5.32 in , hence the allowable 
Value of 

p = 16,000 ~ 70 = 12,050 lb 

o .12 

300 000 

'I’he actual unit stress for this si/e of channel equals = 11,330 lb. Thus the column would be well on the 

safe sale and may possibly be di'creasetl in .size. Tiy a 1.5-in. channel at 10 lb The allowable value of 

p - 16,000 - 70 = 12,ir)0 lb. 

Tlie actual unit stress would be ~ 12,800, hence, these channels aie a little for> small and the 1.5-in. 

4.5-11) channels should bi' ciiosen These should be placed to give the column equal sliiaigth in the two 
directions — that is, by making the ladius of gyration about one axis equal to that about the other axis 

98, Cast-iron Column Formulas. — Tho nio.st connnonly used fornuiljis for nllowublc 

strns.scs in cast-iron columns are of the sirjiij 2 ;ht-line type, d'he (’}iicap;o and Seattle Iniildinj^ 
codes specify an allowable unit stress of 10,000 — OOL/r lb. pt^r stp in. with a maximum value 
of L/r at 70. The New \'ork aiul Boston buildinj^ codes specify an allowable unit stress of 
ll,d00 — with a maximum value of /v/r at 70. Tlie Thiladiilphia code sptuufies an 

allowable unit stress of 1 1,070/(1 + L“/100d“) lb. per sej in. — in which d is the least dimension 
in inches, and also specifies a maximum length of 20d. 

99. Timber Column Formulas. — The formulas of building codes of the principal citi(\s for 
timber columns vary for the same and for dillVrent kinds of timber. Some of the cities, notably 
Philadephia, St. Paul, and Seattle, however, use the same formula for long loaf yello\v pine, 
white pine, Norway pine, spruce, oak, (sliest nut, hemlock, and locust. A comprelumsivi^ re- 
view of these Iniilding cod(5 stresses rc^vised to 1913 will b(‘ found in the “Cambria Stei'l” hand- 
book. A safti fornuda for timber columns is 1000 — VlLjd which will give a safety factor of 
about 0 for most kinds of tirnlxn*. The formula specified in the Seattle Building <*ode is 
C (1 — L/lOd), in which (' — the allow'able compres.siv(', stress in pounds per square iiudi, with 
the grain, for the wood used, and d, — least cross-sectional dimension of column in inches. 


BENDING AND DIRECT STRESS— WOOD AND STEEL 
By (h.YDB T. Moiiuis 


100. General. — Tension and coinpri'ssion members are frequimtly submitted to bending 
stresses in addition to tlu' axial stress. This bending may be due to transverse loads on the 
member or to the eccentricity of the longitudinal load, or to both. 

Th(i resulting maximum unit stri^ss in the member may b(i said to be composed of three 
(larts, that due to the direid axial loail, that due to the transverse bending mouKiiit, and that 
du(^ to tho (‘ccentricity of t he axial load caused by the deflection of the member. 

Tb(^ deflection of the memlx'r in turn is caused both by the 

ti ansvcrse load and by the eccentricity of the axial load diui to 

this deflection. This is illustrated in Fig. lOfl. 

101. Bending Due to Transverse Loads Only. — An approxi- 
mate value for the maximum unit stress may b(^ obtained by 
negle(d4ng that, part of the bending moment caused by tho eccentricity of the axial load due 
to the (h'flection. In this cas(^ 

/ I (1) 


in which M is the moment due to the transverse loads oidy. This gives sufficiently accurate 
results wtere the ratio of length to depth is small. 

When a member is comparatively slender, a more accurate determination is desirable. 
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This may be obtained by addinj^ to the bending moment, the effect of tlie deflection due to 
transverse load. The deflection due to transverse load is 

^ TFL3 ^ Me , WL 

^ KEi ^ y- and 3/ ^ 

in which /i is the fiber stress due to flexure only, and K and q are constants depending upon the 
fixity of the ends of the member and the character of the loading. From these w(^ get 


= 


KEc 


(M ± P^)c 

The total bending moment = M ± PA and fi = - — ^ . Substituting in this the value 

for A and solving for /i we get 

^ - A' ^ E 

(\alling — C and aflding th(^ (effect of the direct axial load, we get 

P , Me 


f - 




( 2 ) 


In the denominator of the second term of eq. (2), the minus sign should be used for 
compression members and th(' plus sign for tension members. Th(‘ moment of inertia used, 
should be calculated for an axis perpendicular to the plane of tiie bending. Vahies for the con- 
stant C are given below. 


For i)iii ends, (’oiiooiiti ated load 
For pin rnd.s, utiifoiin load 

For OIK' pin and one li\o<l end, coinTidiatcd load 

For • pin and one fixod md, nnilonn load 

For both onds fixed, fonocnliat(*<l lo.id 
Foi both finis fixfil, unifuiin loa<l 


4,S 


12 



1 

^ "■ .4St 


10 

, 2 


1 

- mr-.i 

at (‘(‘iitei 



20 12 

20 


1 

f — ; at cimter 

ose , 

bit).) 

14 


1 

( — - at end 

use 

IS.) 

24 

s 

1 

102 

-it 

. 24 

1 

f ^ . ‘T-t ei'iitei 

. . . Us(' - . 

.hSl 

10 

1 2 

t' — , at end 

1 

use — 

4S4 

42 


The fixed (‘iid condition is seldom realized in practice and this assumption should b(‘ made 
only after careful investigation of the actual end conditions. For this reason many engineers 
use C = tfo for all cases of combined transver.se bending and 
direct stress. 

Illustrative Problem.- — Fig 107 .shows a part <rf the top <dioi<l oriaftm of 
a roof tni&.s which carries purlin loads between the panel points in addition to 
its direct stress as a ineniber of the tiiiss 

The lafti'i is eoniposed of 2 angles 0 X X Yz, with the long legs veiti- 
eal Since the lafter i.s eontinuoiis ovei the panel points, theie will be a nega- 
tive moment at the panel point.s and a positive moment midw'ay between under 
the puilin load. Kaeh of these may be taken as eriual to Mo of ti>e moment 
in a simple beam similarly loaded. 

The direct compression as a member of tlic truss, I* = 47,000 lb 
The weight of the member per horizontal foot, v' — .44 4 lb 
The moments, considering the member as a simple beam, aie: 

(.41 .4)(10) = 

Moment due to weight — ^ — 140 It -lb 

Moment due to piiilin load = ^ ^ — 7.")00 ft -lb 

4 

Total simple beam mom« nt — 7040 ft -lb. 
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Continuous beam moment (Jiio)^7930) — 634t ft -lb. — 7fi,130 in. -lb. 
From equation (1) 

.\t the panol point, / = 


47,000 


At the mid span, / = 


From equation (2) 


(76.1 30) (3 9^) 

9.00 ^ 33.18 

= 5220 + 8990 = 14,210 lb per sq. in. 
47,000 afi.l30)(2 08) 

9 00 33 18 

= 5220 + 4770 = 9090 lb per sq in. 


At the panel point, / - 


47.000 
9 00 


33 18 - 


(76. 130) (3 92) 
(47,000) (n2)-’(12j2 
(20) (30,000,000) 


(76. 1.30) (3 02) 


At the mid span, / 


= ' - 2S..2 

- 5220 + 10,500 - 15,720 lb. per sq in. 
17,000 (76, 1 30) (2 08) 

9 00 ' __ (47,000)(Ti 2) '312) 


5220 I 


Note that those values 


Tins is proliably on the safe .side, but the 
to the continuity of the member at " li,' 


(17) (30,000,000) 

(7t..l30H2.0m 
27 59 ■ 

= 5220 + 5740 = 10,960 lb per sq. in 

of (' in eiiuation (2) have been u.s(‘d foi a member with one pin end and one fixed end. 


onneetion at "a” is not sutrieient to fix that end of the member. Due 
and th(‘ purlin load in the panel beyond, it is probably safe to consider 
the member as fixed there. Note tliat “c" in each case is tlie distance 
fiom the center of gravity of the section to the compression side of the 
member. 

The ma.xiraum fiber stre.ss should not exceerl that Kiveii by the 
column formula of tlie specifications beini? used 

Illustrative Problem. -Fik lOS .shows a tension member of a roof 
truss wliicli IS subject to bending due to its own w'ciKht. It is coni- 
poseil of 2 atifiles 3>2 X 3>i X Ha 
'riie diiect tension in the member, I* — 36,000 lb 
The wciijht of the niendier per foot, ?/’ = 14.4 lb 

on 11 * ir (14 4)(I2 5)2 ,, 

I he bending moment, .Vf “ jp * " y — ~ ft -lb 

The net area of the member, A = 4 18 - 2(Jf))(5'i6) — sq i“> 



Fio. lOS 


2700 in.-lb. 


*<'rom ciiuatioii (1) 


From cijuation (2) 


At the panel point, f — 


(2700) (2 51) 

4 9 

9920 I 1380 ^ 11,300 lb pel sq. in 
, .16,000 , (2700)(0 99) 

At the mid s(»an, / •17:7" "• 4 "p 

10,160 lb per sq in 


+ 

9920 -} 540 


36,000 
3 63 


(2700) (2 51) 


( 12 )^ 


At the mid span, / = 


At th.. panel point./ ^ 

’ 032)(30;000,000) 

9920 4- iiso =- 11,100 lb pel sij in. 
36,0JIK) (^00)(0 90) 

;i63 ^ . (36,000)(12 5)2(i2)'-> 

(16) (30.000, 000) 

- 9920 1 410 = 10,330 lb per sq in 

In ease any load is suspended from tlie membei between panel points, its moment 
should be added to that due to the weight of the meinbei 

Illustrative Problem. — Fig. 109 show’s a building eolumn whieh is subject to bending 
Rtress under wind loads, due to the thrust of the knee biaee 
The total direct load on the column, P = 62,000 lb 



, .4t>fir4U* 

H 


The bending moment, 

A = 26.00 sq. in 
From equation (1) 


From equation (2) 


M 

I 


1,200,000 in -lb 
85 1 


62,0(m (l,200,000j(7J^ 

26 OO” 

2390 + 10,000 


Fia.. 109 


854 

= 12,390 lb per sq. in. 


854 - 


(1,200,00(^(7.12)^ 
((i2,()00) (20)2(1 2)2 
(12) (30,000,000) 
(1,200,000) (7 12) 

844 

2390 -h 10,120 - 12,510 lb. per sq. in. 


62,()0() 

26 00 ^ 


2390 f 
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102. Eccentrically Loaded Columns. — When the bending moment on a column is caused 
by the column load, or a part of it, being a])plied away from the axis of the column, tln^ column 
is said to be eccentrically loaded. This bending moment nuiy be treated similar to that caused 
by transv(*rse loads, and approximate results obtained by the use of e(is. (1) and (2). 

If the entire bending moment is due to eccentric loading, theoretically exact results may 
be obtained by the use of the ecpiation 


P Me 
\ KI 


in which K ~ cos (28. ho 



Values of K for pin ends are given by the curves in the 


tliagram. Fig. 110. If conditions are .such as to warrant the assumption of tixeil ends, 

may be used in determining th(i value of to use in Fig. 110. 

r 


Fiu. 



110 — l(»t (M-eciitrinally loadetl rolunms with pin cnuls. 

niiniiiK ^ • 


For columns with fixed ends use in detcr- 


Thc radius of gyration should be taken about an axis normal to the plane of bending. This 

may not give the greattist value of which should be used in the column formula for determining 

r 

the allowed tinit stress. 


Illustrative Problem. — Fig 111 shows ji building column to which floor beams are connected unsvmmetrically» 
causing an eccentne load on tlio column If the beams are liveted to the column in aihbtion to resting on shelf 
angles, it is safe to assume that the load is applied at the face of the column. The deflection of the shelf angle 
would probably bo sulliciont to bring the center of pressure very near to the face of the column in any case. 

The total load, P = 90,000 -j- 32,000 + 32,000 -f 40,000 =« 194,000 lb. 

The bending moment, M — (40,000) (5J^) ■■ 235,000 in.-lb. 
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From oiiuation (1) 



^ 194.(K)() (23.'^0)(ri 875) 

19 00“ ’ ' 199 0' 

= 10,210 -f 2700 = 12,970 11) per sq. in. 

From (Kpijition (2) 

^ 194,000 _ (23o,000K5 875 )_ 

^ 19 00 ^ _ (191 00())(20)-’(12)2 

(10)(30,00(M)00) ' 

- 10,210 -1- 2900 = 13,110 lb. per sq in. 

I'lom e<iuation (3) 


0 935 Cfroni Fif< 110) 

^ ^ 194.000 (235,000) (5 S75) 

19 00 " (0 935) (499 0) 

= 10,210 -I 2000 - 13,170 11) per sq in 

Illustrative Problem. — A woixlen cobiinn 12 in. sfpniie suppoits a cor cetjtn ; load of 
70,000 11) anrl an eccr^ntric load of 15,000 lb acting; at 1 in from the face of the column 
('oinimtc (lie niaxininm htrcs.s on the column. 

Th(‘ total load, 1* -= 70,000 -}- 15,000 = 85,000 lb 
The bendmt^ moment, M = (15,000) (10) — 1 50,000 in -lb. 
hroni equation (1) 


85,0(»0 (1 50,000) ((i ) _ 

" lit ’’ 1728 

- 590 F 520 --- 1110 lb pet Ml in 

Since the value of is usually small for woodci dumiiH, the value of /, if coinpuled by eiis. (2) and (3), 
will bo practically tho same as obtauunl above Thi.s indi<*ate.s that the deflootion is small 


BENDING AND DIRECT STRESS— CONCRETE AND REINFORCED CONCRETE 

By (Ieoikje A. IIool 

103. Theory in General. — If a boain is acted upon by forces \vhi(*li are all iiornial to its 
length, then the stiessc^s i ('suiting are due to sim])le bending. If, howt'ver, any of the forces 
acting throughout th(‘ h'ngth of a Ix'am be inclined, or if additional forties bo aiiplied at the ends, 
then our Ix'ain formulas for siinjile bonding will not apply. I/ikewist', in columns, if tho load 
1)0 eccentrically appli(;d or if labTal jiressuro bo c\ert(‘d, both Ixaiding and dir(‘ct str('ss(.*s will 
result and the ordinary (adumn formulas cannot be list'd I'xcept to give apjiroximate results wht'ii 
the amount of bending is small. 

Tli('. same combination of stresses occurs also in arch rings and may occur in sptaqal cast's. 
Tho formulas to bo derived can be emidoyed in any typo of reinforced-concrete structurt* 
jirovided the normal component of the resultant thrust on tho given section acts with a lever 
arm about the center of gravity of tho section. In long beams and etdumns, the deflection 
resulting from flexure should be given considoiation when determining the t'ccentricity tjf the 
axial and inclined forties. 

Tx't us first consider structures td* plain concrete. Tho dis 
tribiititin of pressure on any stadion due to a resultant prt'ssuro 
acting at ditTerent ))oints will be explained, (kmsider a sectit)n 
repre.sented in ])r()jection by Eb\ Fig. 112. When tht^ resultant 
It acts at thti center of gravity O, the intensity of stress is uniform 
over the section and is etpial to the vertical component of /Mividetl 
N 

by the area of section, or If H acts at any other point, as Q, 

and if the projection of the section is taken such that the distance 
'Xi) represents the true lever arm of N about the centtir of gravity, 
then tho force iV is equivah'ut to ati etpial A” at O and a couple 
whose moment ’s Nx^. The intensity of the uniformly varying stress duo to this bending moment 

at a distance x from 0 is (by the common flexure formula for homogeneous beams) ^--•in 
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which J is the luotnent of inertia of the section about an axis Ihroush O at rijrht angles to the 
plane of the paper. At the edges E and F this intensity = . Rcj»arding compressive 

and tensile stresses as positive and negative respectively, the intensity of stress at etlge E is 


At edge F it is 


- _ A NxuXi 

~ A I 

ff^N_ NxoXi 

A J 


If the stress comes out minus, the value obtained is the maximum tension as shown in Fig- 
113. In plain concrete construction a greiiter tension than about 50 lb. ])er stp in. should not 
be allowed. 

When w(' come to reinforced concrete, whic.h is composed of two materials (concrete and 
steel) with dilYc'rent values of A, then the steel area at any givc'ii (a’oss si*cJion inay be replaced 
by an area of conen^te equal to n times the area of th(i stc'cl, ])lac(*d in tln^ plane of the steel 
reinforcement. This section may be called tin; transformed section, or section of concrete 
tlieorc'tically equivalent in rcvsistance to the actual 
section. Under this lu'ading rectangular sections only 
will be considered and Fig. 114 represents a transformed 
section MS referred to above. 

Thus, if A,, is the area of the concrete, and Ao is tlu^ 
aiea of the steel = A, F A'; then the equivalent area 
A = Ac + nA^i ht + n{A, -f A') 


TAt ea of F 
steel*- A' ^ 


Area of ^ 
.steel* As 

' X. 


t 


_Y. 



>1 


L 


^..-‘Center of 

^ gravity. 


-f- 




n 

I 


Via 114. 


If /, is the moment of inertia of the concrete about the gravity axis, and /« is the moment of 
inertia of the steel about the same axis, then 

/ — T ti/., 

Mntl 

(fc) _ _ N_ ( + ) _N.ro.ri 

(//) "■ A, + uAo ( ~) fi + 7 a: 

If wo denote p and // by and respectively, tlnm the distance from the face most 
highly stressed to the center of gravity of the transformed section is (by moments) 


-b 7iAsd + nA'd' 


hF 


-h nAxl + nA'd' 


ht 


n(A. -f A') 

Ic = 4* y^hiji - u)^ = + (< - a)-*j 

Is - A Ad - n)2 + A'(u - d'y 


f/2 4- npd + 7ip'd' 
1 + 7ip -b w// 


/ = /, + nl 




4- (^ — a)^J 4- nAAd — a)’ 4* nA'(a — d'Y 
If the reinforcement is symmetrical, then u ~ ^ and 

I = ViiW + - d'Y = + 2iipi,t {yt - d'Y 
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Since, .4 = ht -f- 7i(A, + >4') =- hi 2nht{p f //) 
a.) N (-0 




if/) 


ht -f 7ihi{p //) ( — ) } { ^hF -f 2npltt — d')" 


104. Compression Ovei the Whole Section (Case I). — The formulas developed in pre- 
ceding artichi a])])]y wlieii th(i stress is either compression over the entire section, or when 

there is compression over a portion of the section w ith a tension 
over the remainder not excetiding th(i allowable' tensile stress in 
the concrete. The formulas we shall use will aj)ply to rec- 
tangular sections with symmetrical reinforcement and are given 
111 the following form for convenience, letting po denote the 
(piantity p Tp': 

r ^ -r - (I' 



(fr) 

(//) 


A' 

^ l>7 


[. 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


1,1 I i'< 

4 1 f 

cJ*T< r • •>}< • • r ^ ■ c 
c • d •••■ • — >■ 




Fkj Ilf) 


2 

1 _(!-) tw 

+ npo ( — ) F 12 ?ipo/-’J 

By referring to Fig. 115 it will be clear that the stress in the 
stei'l is aUvays less than 7i X fc] thus, if is kept within its 
allowable value, the steel is sure to lx; safely str(;ssed. 

t]q. 2 gives a means of d(;terinining the (;cc(‘ntricity of the 
ri'^ultant force, or .ro, for which there can be neither tension nor 
(unnpression at the surface opposirc to that near which the 
thrust acts. To obtain the value of .ro which givi'S a zero value 
to //, eciuate the two terms within tin; brackets, and solve. 

1 ^ ().ro^ 

1 + ?i(p p') U -f- 12/1 per*-^ 


F 4 24 //pr- 1 

1 + 71 {p 4 p') 1)^ 


(3) 


If n is assumed to be 15, and, if the steel is embedded in the conc-rete one-tenth of the 
total depth from each surface so that 2r = <'4- (3) becomes 

.ro 1 - f 2,S.S/ >o 
t 0 4-bOpo 


If the values n ~ 15 and 2r — jfd are substituted in eq. (1), this eipiation becomes 

A I I () 

•''' hill t l5po t ' i 4 2.S.Spo 


or if the expression in the brackets is denoted }>v A', 


NK 

It 


(r>) 


(b) 


Diagrams 1 to 3 inclusive give values of K for various values of po, 


Xo 

t 


> and 


d' 

t 


• and for 


71 — 15. The termination of the curves are determined in Diagram 2 by eep (4) and in the other 
diagrams by similar equations. For greater value's of Case 1 does not ajiply; that is, there 

is tension in the concrete and Case II must be employed. 

106. Tension Over Part of Section (Case II). — It will be on the safe side and convenient 
as regards tin; construction of w’orking diagrams to consider that, when any tension exists in 
the concrete, the steel carries all 'tensile stresses. In this case there are three unit stresses 
to be determined: namely, maximum unit compression in con(;r(;t(; fry maximum unit compres- 
sion in st(;el //, and maximum unit ti'nsion in steel /«. The general formulas developed in Art. 
103 are not applicable to this case and the following metlK)d may be used: 



Diagram 1. 

Bending and Direct Stress — Compression Over Whole Section. 
Based on = 15 and A ' = As . 




Diagram 2 

Bending and Direct Stre.ss — Compression Over Whole Section. 
Based on 7i = lo and A ' = As . 



o 


0.02 003 0.04 005 OOO 007 00© 0.09 010 011 0.12 0l3 0J4 ’ 0.15 0.!6 017 0.13 0,19 

Values off® 



Diagram 3 

Bending D. rect Stress — Compression Over Whole Sect 

Based on n = 1 5 and = A.. 
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Referring to Fig. ll(i, it follows that 



Fig. 110 


/. = nf. 




M = , JehU 

2 2 " 


(7) 

(8) 


Sinc(‘ the rcsultaiifc fiber strcjss (ujuals N 

fjpM 

2 " 

// and .A by means of eq. (7) and (S) 

y fiht A*“ -4- 271 — fipQ 

~ 2 ' ' k 

^fM . k- -f_2^/A-/>o — 71'Pq 
2 ~ k ~ ~~ 

"Pho moment of tlie stresses about tl\e j^ravity axis, eliminating/, 
and / as ])efore, is 


(9) 


.1/ + i(:{_2/,-)] 


or, if the quantity within the brackets is designated by 1j, then 


( 10 ) 


(ii; 


The position of the neutral axis must be determined ])efore oep (1 1) can ])e used. Since 
Nxq = M, we may multiply ('q. (0) l)y .ro and equate it to erp (10). Proceeding in this manner 
the following equation results 

k-' - .'5 {}>2 - k- + (i/t/U- = ;{///)„ + 2-’^,^ (12) 

Diagrams 4, 5 and 0, basc'd on (vp (12), give values of k for various value's of po, and y 

and for 7i ~ 15. Diagram 7 gives values of L. 

Th(^ method of procedure in solving jiroblems under (-ase II is as follows: (1) Determine k 
from the proper diagram; (2) find Ij from Diagram 7; (d) solve eq. (11) for/; (4) find unit, 
stresses in the st('el from eejs (7) and (S). 


Illustrative Problem. — A boain is 0 iii wulo an<l 20 in Ui'i'p 'I’tio roinforcrnioiit botli aliovc an<i tiolow 
consiats of one .atcol ro<l 1 in in (lianipt<*t omboUdiMl at a depth of 2 iii At a <’<*itain .section, the normal component 
of tlio roKultaiit force la (iO.OOO lb , acliriK at a di.st.incc* fif .t 1 in from the Kiavity axis. Aaaume n = 15. Compute 
the maximum unit comprp.«hivo stic.s.s in the concictc 

A. \ A' (2K0 7.S.",4) 


ro d I 

t " 20 


0 17 


For these valuc.s of />o and Diagram 2 <.;i\c.s K 


1 70 and show^ that the problem fulls under CaHC 1. 


Then by cq. {(>) 


- NK ((>0,000) (1 70) 

" M “ (<l)(20) “ 


Illustrative Problem. — C^haiiKc tbe ccccntiicity of the preeedint; problem to (> in and solve. 

J"o 0 


r"or />o ^ 0 ()().S7 atidy — 0 dO, Diagram 2 .-ihow.s that ^ is too Kieat for the piohlem to eonie under Case 

I. The me thod of proeeeiure foi Case II must then he followed. 

ro 

Diaisram .5 ^iveH A — 0 7d foi the values of />o and Kiven abeive With A' = 0 7d and po = 0 0087, Diagram 

7 shows L to be 0.12d. Solving eepiation ( I J) 

M ( 00,000 )((>) 

” Lbl^ “ (0 123) (9) (20)2 ' 


815 lb per sep in 



Bending and Direct StrEvSs — Tension Over Part of Section. 
Based on n = 15 and A* = As. 



Volued orf 5« 


Diagram 5 

Bemdixg and Direct Stress — Tension Over Part of Section. 
Based on n = 15 and A ' = .-la. 







Diagram 6 

Bexdixc axd Direct Stbe.s.s— Texsiox Over Part of .Sectiox 
Based on u = l.j and A' = .4.. 



Values 



Values of L 



.ooi' .004 .005 009 OC'7 008 009 OlO -Off C12 013 0J4 015 

Values of Pt 

For d' = O.Ooi", divide j)o by 0.790 and find value of L from above diagram. 
For c?' = 0.15i, divide Po by 1.306 and find value of L from above diagram. 
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UsiiiK e<i (S) 

/» = - l) -= 7;j^X 20 ~ Pt'rsq. in. 

# 

The stress /a' may bo found by e(i. (7) but ks always loss than n X fe. 


UNSYMMETRICAL BENDING 

Hv W. S. Kinne 

In certain typos of construction it is found necessary to place beam s(*(dions witli their axes 
of symmetry at an angle to the plane of loading, as sliown in Fig. 117. I or the conditions shown, 
the principal axes of 
the section and the 
plane of loading do not 
coincide, as assumed 
in the cases considered 
in the preceding chap- 
teas. Bending of the 
nature shown in Fig. 

117 is k n o w n a s 
uits y mmetrical b c n d- 
ing. I'he brief treat- 
ment of the subject given in this chapter is confined to casi's of ])ure bending only. 

106. General Formulas for Fiber Stress and Position of Neutral Axis for Unsymmetrical 
Bending. — The full lim^ ree, tangle of Fig. 118 shows a right section of a st raight beam of uniform 
cross section subjected to a iiending moment M acting in a jilaiu^ which jiassc^s through the 
longitudinal axis of the beam, making an angle 0 with OA’, on(‘ of the jirincipal axes of the 
section. In the work to follow, point O will be taken as the origin of coordinates, !ind 
the principal axes of the siiction, OX and OY of Fig. 1 IS, will be takcai as tin* coordinate axes. 
As the formulas are greatly simplified thereby, the jiroperties of th(‘ siadion will be referred to 
the principal axes. These (iuantiti(‘s arc given directly or are (Misily calculated from data 

Let n-n of Fig. 1 18 (a) represent the 
po.sition of the neutral axis of the assumed 
section for the given plane of loading, and 
let a be tlni angle wdiich the neutral axis 
makes with OX. Angle a and also angle 9 
are to be considered as positive when 
measured in a counter clockwise direction. 
Fig. 118 (h) shows the fiber stress con- 
ditions on a line at right angles to the 
neutral axis, assuming linear distribution 
of stress. 

Let Py Fig. 118 (a), be any fibcT of 
infinitely small area a at a distance v from 
the neutral axis. Assuming positive 
(clockwise) moment, the intensity of 
fiber stress at F is/ — —fiv, where fi is 
the fiber stress intensity at unit distance from th(i neutral axis. Tl]e minus sign indicates 
compression, for, as shown in Fig. 118, the fiber under consideration is above the neutral 
axis. 

The moment of resistance of the section, which is equal to the stress on each fiber multi- 
plied by its distance from the neutral axis is Mu = 2/im’2, wIktc; S represents the summation 
for the entire rectangle. But is the moment of inertia of the section about the neutral 


given in any of the structural steel handbooks. 
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axis (seo Art. (Ur), whic-li will bo donotod by /„. With this notation, Mu - /i/«. Substituting 
for f I its value — woUiavo 



Since the beam is in equilibrium, the moments of internal and external forces at any sec- 
tion must bo e(|ual. Taking the neutral axis as the axis of moments, the external moment in a 
j)lane ])erpendicnlar to th(‘ neutral axis is M sin {O — a). Tin' moment of internal forces is 

the resisting; moment of the section, which is jjjiven above as Mu = — ~Tn‘ Equating; these 
two expressions 

_ 1 r sin (e — a) 

•' “ In 

This expression can be placed in a more convenient form by referring; both r and /„ to the 
primupal axes of th (3 sendion. From Fig;. IIS (u), c — // cos a — .r sin a. Values of .r and 
y are ])ositiv(i when measuix'd upward and to tlui rij^ht. In treatises on Mechanics it is shown 
that in terms of tlu^ princij)a.l moments of inertia of the section, and !„, the moment of 
inertia about thc^ neutral axis is /„ ^ /j. cos‘V< b Fj ^^in- a. Substituting these values in the 
general equation givc'ii above 

_ (// <*<>« « — .r sin a) sin (0 ~ a) 

{I r COS*' a +• / // sin’ «) 

To determine the relation between the angles a and 0, a summation of external moments 
about any two axes will yi(‘ld two indepemhait (‘(piations from whi(di tin' dc'sirc'd relation can 
be obtained. Two convenient axes are OX and OY, the principal axi's of the section. 

For axis OX, using the vahu' of v giviai above, 

M sin 0 — S /i (ivif — /( (tFcos a — .r/y .sin a) a 

Rut aiF is the moment of inertia of the section about the axis OX, which is dimoted by 
and £ axy is th(^ product of irna tia of the s(‘ction, which is zero for princi])al axes, 'rium, 

M sin — f] Is cos a 

In the same way, for axis OY, 

cos 0 ~ — fi ly sin a 


Solving these eipiations for a, wi' have 


W'hich is the general etpiation for diriMdion ol the neutral axis for bending in any given direction- 

Substituting the value of «. as given bv eip (1), in tin' above expri‘ssion for /, we have 
j =r ^ y ////.V sin 0 b L.r cos O' 

\ I j^I V 

which is the general expression for fiber stress at any point in a section of a beam due to a mo- 
ment M acting in a plane at an angle 0 to the axis OX. This ecpiatiou can be made to apply 
to any ])articular ])oint, as A, Fig I IS (a), an extieim* poinl ol thi^ section, by substituting for 
X and y tlu* coordinates of the point in (piestion. I^et these coordinates be x\ and y\, and let 
fi be the re.sulting fiber stri'ss. Then 

/, ^ -.W (2) 

Since in eqs. (1) and (2), Xy, //i, and ly are constants for any given point in a given 
section, it follows that the direction of the neutral axis and (he intensity of the stress are de])end- 
ent upon the value of For 0 — DO deg., eq. (2) becomes/,! = ~ d/// i ,7j., and eej (1) becomes, 
tan a 0, or, « ^ 0 deg. Again, for 0 ^ i) deg., eip (2) becomes, /a —Miw/Iy, and eq. (I) 
becomes, tan a = infinite, or, a ^ 90 deg. 

It will be noted that these .s^iecial values of fiber stress are of the form given in Sect. 1, Art. 
OIc, that la.f — M (c/I), where I/c is knowui as the.scr/iea m(nlnln,.s of thesection. Also, the neutral 
a.xis in each case is perpendicular to the plane of loading. This condition holds true only when 
the plane of loading coincides with one of the principal axes of the section, at which time the 
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other principal axis is the neutral axis, a fact which e.an In; v(!rifieil hy a sl.udy of the vahnjsof 
a Riven above. 

Eq (2) can also ho written in the form 

f.i = - [(.1/ sin 0) -h (M <'os (;i) 

As shown by the substitutions made above, this exprc'ssion is the sum of tw^o quantities ol)- 
tainecl by resolvinff the bending; moment into its components paralh'l to Ihe ])rineipal axes of the 
section. Then by adding, the fiber stresses due to these component monu'nts, th(‘re is olitained 
an expression identical to e(|. (3), and on transformation, to e(i. (2). d'liis offers a simi)h‘ and 
easily remembered method for tlie calculation of filxT stresses due to unsy mmetrical bending. 

107. Flexural Modulus. — In Sect. 1, Art. file, it is shown that for Ixaiding in the plane of a 
principal axis, the fiber stress in a beam is given by an expression of the form 

where for any givcm see.tion I/r is a constant (piantity known as the sccfioti modulus. 

In eq. (2), the reciprocal of the expression in parenthesis is seen to Ix^ a quantity of the same 
dimensions as the section modulus, but more general in nature, as it involves planes of loading 
other than the principal a.xcis Let S denote this (piantity. Then 

/ -= (4) 

wh('r(' 

N-- . (f)) 

J y If 1 sin 0 -f /x.r i cos 0 


The (’5\])r(^ssion of e<|. (5) is known as the //e.rxru/ modulus of the' sfadion. l'\>r any given direc- 
tion of loading and for any given point in a section, S is a constant. Having givcMi t he valiu' of 
S for any giv(‘n c-onditions, tin' r(\sulting fibia* strc'ss is 
obtaiiH'd by substitution in (‘(j. (1). 

108. The S-line. — For any jioint in a givim s(‘(;tion, 
tlx; value of S as given by eep (5), gives a measure of the 
str(;ngth of tlx' s(‘ction for Ixmding in any diix'ction. 

From Analytical (leomotry it can be showm thateip 
(o) is in tlx; form of tlx; polar ecpiat ion of a straight lim*. 

.V conveni(‘nt graphical repr(;sentation (jf the variation in 
fl(;xural modulus for various jilaix'S of bending is thus 
rc'adily (d)taiix‘d. In Fig. 119, the line C'-/> shows the 
variation in fl(;xural modulus for point A, one of the corners 
of a rectangular s(;ction. This is kn(3wn as an S-liiu; of 
the se(;tion. Tlx; ve(;tor OE show's the vahx* of for 
bonding moment at an angle 0 to OX, one of the principal 
axes of the section. 

It will be found convenient to {;xpr(;ss tlx‘ eipiat X)n 
of the S-line in terms of r(;(;tangular coordinates. If /y S 
sin 0 and x — S (;os 0 be ])laced in eep (o), w'e have 
hx, , /x 


y = - 


lu Va " ^ Va 



Fix 110 


whic.h is the slope form of the equation of tic 
point A, Fig. 119. 

109. S-polygons. — Flvery extreme point or corner of 
a s(‘(;tion is liable to become, at some time, a point of max- 
imum stress. In order to determine graphically which of 
several extreme points is the one having maximum stress, it is necessary to plot the S-lines for 
all such points. In this way the values of S for the sev(‘ral jioints can be cornparial. 

In Fig. 119, the lino E-G repre.sents the S-line for point /I. Tlx; (apiation for this line is 
similar to that for point A, and can be obtained from eip (G) by substituting .r« arxl yu, the 
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- T- : 

■* V 


Vb 


Thus the rcjquired etiuation is 

(7) 


Coordinates of Bj in ])hico of the corresponding values for A. 

lx ^ 

Vb 

As before, the vector OK represents the value of Bn for bending at an angle 0 to OX. 
Eq. (t) shows that the point of greatc'st stress is the one with the least B. Since vector OE is 
smaller than O/v, fiber A has a greater stress than fiber B for the given plane of bending. 

Ecjuations similar to nqs. (0) and (7) can be made up for each extreiinj point of the section. 
If all these S-liiu's jiri^ plotted in Eig. 119, they will enclose a figure known as an S-polygon. 
Examples of S-polygons are given in Art. 110. 

S-polygons can be constructed by two different methods. One method of construction 
is carried out by plotting the S-lines, as given by equations similar to cijs. (fi) and (7). The 
S-lines for adjacent points of the section are run to an intersection, and the resulting enclosed 
figure will form the desircid S-polygon. Another and better method locates the coordinates of 
the points of intersection of adjacent vS-lines by the methods of Analytical (Jeometry. This is 
done by solving simultaneously equations such as eijs. (fi) and (7) for adjacent extreme points 
of the se(;tion. This jiroc^ess is repeated for each pair of adjaciimt points of the section. The 
resulting (iobrdinates are plotted and connected up to form the com])l(‘te S-polygon. This 
latter method, which is the one used in the work to follow, will now e\])lained in detail. 

d'o determine the coordinates of the intersection of the S-lines for [)oints A and B of Fig. 
119, the ccpiations for these lines, as given by e(|s. (fi) and (7), are to be solv(;d simultaneously, 
bet jc,ih and ijab be the cobvdinaU's of the point of intersection -that is, the values of x and y 
common to the two equations. Then 

I,l 0/B - //() 

. XAyu - xnyA 
/x(.rt - Xb) 

IJ ah 

XAiJii - XnyA 

Similar values for pairs of adjacent extrenui points will differ only in the subscrijds of x and y. 
Tli(‘ lesulting values, wlum plotted and connected up, will form the desired S-polygon. 

Eqs. (8) and (9) give general values for the coordinates of points of intersection of S-lines. 
Under certain conditions these* ecpiations take on a much simpler form. As shown in Fig. 119, 
extreme points A and B form an edge which is parallel to the axis OY^ and Xa— Xn — d. If 
these values be placed in e(is. (S) and (9), the resulting equations are 

J ah ~ ^ u / d 

and 

yah = 0 

For two adjacent points, as A and N of Fig. 119, which form a side parallel to the OX 
Va *=* = c, and ecis. (S) and (9) become 

Xan -- 0 

and 


Xab 


(8) 

(9) 


(10) 

( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 

!/..»= l,/e (13) 

In cases where S-jadygons are to be determined for sections 
which are irregular in outline, as .shown in Fig. 120, where some of 
the sides of the section are not parallel to the princi])al axes, OX 
and OF, eqs. (S) and (9) must be used in the determination of the 
coordinates of the S-polygon. It is possible*, however, to make 
use of certain short cuts which will greatly simplify the calculations. 
This is done by revolving the axes of reference for coordinates of 
extrerno points through such an angle that the side in question 
and the axes of reference will be parallel. 

. Suppose that the coordinates of the intersection points of the 
S-lines for adjacent points B and C of Fig. 120 are required. Choose 
a set of coordinate axes OU and OV, such that OF is parallel to the side C-B. Let <t> be the 
angle which OU makes with OX, a principal axis of the section. This angle is to be con- 



ViO. 120 . 
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sidered as positive when measured counter-clockwise. If x and y be the coordinates of any 
point P with resp(M*.t to the OX and OY axes, and and v be tlio coordinates of the same 
I)oint with respect to the OU and OV axes, it can l)e shown from Fig. 120 that 


y = r cos <f) -f sin </> 
and 

X “ u cos 4) — V sin 

In these equations u and v are considertxl positive when im'asured upward and to the riglit 
with respect to the axes OU and OV. 

Substituting in eqs. (S) and (t)) values of x and y as given by the aliove ecpiations, using 
subscripts to correspond to the point in question, we have 

_ ~~ Wi)sin <f> d- {Vfi — V,) cos </>] 

{u,V,i — HitV,) 

and 

/j[(e// — /v)sin </> d* ( a, — ?///)cos 0] 

Uh< ^ - - 

(//,/»« — unv,) 


Since the angle 0 was so chosen that OV is ])arallel to side H (\ we have un ~ Uc — h, as shown 
in Fig. 120. Substituting these values in the above ecpiations, we have 


/y COS 0 ] 


Vhe = 


(H) 


In using cq. (14) it is to be noted that the co(3rdinates x^c and are referred to the ])rincipal 
axes of the section, for in deriving the equations given abovt', only the coerdinates of the extreme 
points of th(5 section wer(^ rciferred to the axes OU and OV . 

In a like manner, the coordinates of the intersection point of tin; S-lines for points 1) and 
C of the edge D-C^ Fig. 120, jiarallel to the OU axis, are 


wIkU’O d = Vd = Vr. 


.1 a<- 


ihu = 


ly sin 0 ' 
d 

Ix cos 0 

d 


(15) 


In this discussion it has been assunie<l that B and t -/> are ])erpendicular sides. If 
they are not perpendicular, it will be nece.s.sarv to determine tlie propiM- value of 0 for each side in 
order to obtain the desired results. 

When a section has a re-entrant corner, such as P, Fig. 120, it is quite evident that for any 
given plane of bending the fiber stress at F is le.ss than at D. This is due to the find that F is 
nearer the neutral axis for the plane of bending than is D. lierKa; the S-line for jioint I) 
lies inside that for point F, who.se S-line will be located entirely outside the S-i)olygon for the 
section. It is therefore necessary to draw S-lines only for the outside points of the section, 
as these points will be farthest from the successive positions of the neutral axis, and therefore 
have t he least values of flexural modulus. 


A sininlc and definite test for the detcrinination of tlie points for which S-hnea need be drawn is Kiven by 
lollirife a right line around the perimeter of the section for which the S-polygon is to be drawn. Since the Hucce«sive 
Positions of this rolling line are parallel to successive positions of tlie neutral axis as the iilane of bending vaiies 
through all possible angles, it is evident that the points toiK'hed by thi.s rolling line aie tho.se farthest removed 
from the neutral axis, and that they are points of possible maximum stress. It i.s to be noted that in rolling around 
the section, the right line will not cut across the section, which at once eliminates re-entiant eorneis. 

For the sei'tion of Fig 120, a line rolling as described above will touch points A, H, C, D, and E. The polygon 
formed by connecting these points is known as the circumsmbino polygon of the section 

110. Construction of S-polygons. — The S-polygons for a few of the standard sections 
used as beams will now be calculated and constructed in order to illustrate the principles set 
forth in the preceding articles. 
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llOtt. S-polygon for a Rectangle. — The S-polyjron for :i 2 X I2-iii rectangle vmH l»e coinputcd and 
cotistrurted. Fig. 121 shows the scid.ion with the priiieipal axes OX ami OV iti position. The piinoipal luoinenth 
of iueitia are Iz *= 2S8 in S and ly - S in and the eiHiidinates of the extreme points of the section, whidi in 
this ea.se arc also apices of the inicuinsenhing polygon, are, j*a - d-li UA ~ Tt’>; J'B — +1. UH = — 0, xc = — 1, 
Iff. and, Xyj = ~ 1, = +0 

Since the sides of the lectaiigle aie all paiallel to the piineipal axes of the section, the coordinates of the apices 
of the S-polygon are given by oqs (10) to (13). For sides A-Ii and C~D, which are parallel to the OY axis, erjs. 
(10) and (11) are to be u.sed With ly = S in* , and a — xa ~ ~ } If eii (10) gives, xah = -| S/1 =18 

in 3; and oq. (1 1) gives, yab — 0. This apex of the S-polygon .s locatetl on the OX axis, as shown in Fig 121 Fw. 
side D—C tlie substitutions are sirnilai to those for -Ji, rliffering only in the signs of the coordinates of the extrenn* 
points. It will bo found from etjs. (10) and (11) that Xfd — -S in and ifed = 0. 

Sides A-I) and C-B, which are parallel to the OX axis, ie<iuire the use of eqs (12) and (13). For i-idc A /), 
with Iz ~ 288 in * ami r — f 0 in , eq (12) gives Xad — 0, and eti (13) gives /yu,i = -f 2S8/(i = 1 

48 in * From the same equations we find for C~Ji, Xeb ~ 0, and i/eb - — IS in 3 Tlu'se arnces of the S-polygon are 
located on the OY axis, one above and the other below the OX axis, as shown in Fig. 121 




The complete »S-polygon is obtaiiu'd by plotting the points deter mined abo\f*, and connecting by straight 
lines the points which have a cmnrnon letter, a^, for exunq>le, jMjint.s da and ah ai(' conrn'cted by a line denoted 
bv a in Fig 121, likewise, points afi and l/r are connectr'd by a line <lenote<l by /> l''oll()wing tins j)rocedure for all 
points, the complete S-poIygon is obtaincrl, a.s shown in Fig 121 

It wall be noted that the coordinates of the apices of the S-polygon, as y^^, x^^, etc , are eciual to the section 
moduli of the lectarigle for axes OX and OY respectively This offers a convenient method for constructing this 
polygon without the use of eqs (10) to (13) The section moduli can be calculateil or taken from the steel hand- 
books, plotted on the principal axes of the section, and the polygon drawn as de.scribed above 

1106. S-polygon for a 10-in. 20-lb. I-beam. — Fig 122 shows the S-polygon for a 10-in. 2.3-lb 
I-beam. As the circumscribing polygon for the I-beam is a rectangle, the methods of calculation are exactly the 
same as given above for the rectangular section. The detail calculations will not be given here. All data are 
shown on Fig 122. 

110c. S-polygon for a 10-in. 26-lb. Channel. — The ciicumscnbing polygon for a channel is also a 
rectangle, but as the axis OY is not an axis of syinmetiy, the resulting S-polygon will not be symmetrical about 
the OY axis, as in the ca.se of the rectangle and I-beam 

For a 10-in 20-11) channel, Iz = 91 0 in.*. /y = 3 4in.<;j:A = +2 28, gi = +.3(),j"/i = -1-2.28, y/y = —5 0; 
xr “ —0 02, yc = — 5 0; and, xj) = —0.02, yi\ = ^-5.0. (All coonhnates in inches ) 
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.Substituting these values in c<is. (10) to (l^O, the eoorcbnates of the apiees of the S-polygoii are found to bo 
tab = +3.4/2 28 = +1 ID in » 

y,ib = 0 

xhc = -010/:>() - -1.S2 in.3 
Uhc ■- 0 

Xed = —3 4/0 02 = — .■) IS in ® 

\hd -■= 0 

Xda - 1-91 0/5 0 -= -1-18 2 in » 

Uda — 0 

These values when plotteii give tlie S-p(il>gon of Fig 123, on whieh all data are shown. 

llOd. S-polygon for an Angle Section. — The S-polygon foi a 5 X 3>2 X angle will bo eom- 

pnted and eoii.^^ti inded. In the ease of angle sections, the steel handbooks do not givi* ilireetly the piineipal nio- 
nierits of inertia of the seetion. Thi‘ nionients of inertia given are those foi the giavity axes of the seetion {OV and 
0\ of Fig 124). Ily the afiplieatiori of a few well-known prineiple.s, the loeation of the prineipal axes and the 
values of the prineipal rnoinents of inertia arc readily determined. 


r 




Fio 12.1 — -S-polygoii fora lO-in., 2.5-lb ehaniiel. Fits. 12 1 - -S-poIygon lor a .5 X 3'/ X angle 


Fig 124 shows the angle seetion with the gravity axes- 0(J and ()V in p«>Fiti( n 'I'he inoinents of inertia for 
these axes aie lu = 10 D in'*, and — 4 0 in < Moments t)f ineitia tor prineipal axe.s aie not giviii diiei'tly 
Ilow’evei, the minimum latlius of gyiation of the .seetion i.s given, this is a propeity of the minor prineipal axis of 
the seetion From Ait 92, I = Ar^, where A — area of seetion, and r — radius of gyration For the seetion in 
(pjestion, ,l — 4 0 .s<i in , and r„ = 0 75 in Then, /y — 1 0 X (0 75) - ^ 2 2.5 in * 

The value of Ix, the moment of ineitia for OX, the major prineipal axis of the seetion, can lie determined fiom 
the well-known lelation eonneeting the moments of inertia for piineipal and othei axes, whieh is* /x + ly - 
lu 1 Iv. As /x IS the only unknown, we have h = lu h Iv — Ty = 19.0 b 4 0 — 2 25 *= 11 75 in ♦ 

Tlic value of the angle between the prineipal and gravity axes, angle <f> of Fig 124, is given by the expression 

riiis expiession is found in work.s on .Mechanies. 

For the valiie.s giv^en above 


0.430 


/ lU — 2 2.>\ j 
" (ll 75 --”2 25/ 

or 0 = 25 deg 30 min The gravity and prineipal axes are ^howii in their relative positions in Fig. 12 4 

As shown in Fig 121, the sides of the eireurascnbing polygon, ABCDK, are not parallel to either of the pnneipa) 
axes of the seetion The eoordinatea of the apieos of the S-polygon an; to be ealeiilated by eejs tS) oi (9), oi, liv 
rotating the axes of .'vferenee as explained by Fig 120, cijs (1 4) and (15) ean bo used As the latter method is the 
simpler, it w'lll be u.sed heie 

Axes ()U and OV aie jiaiallel to sides A-B, C D, D E, ami ^-.4 of tlie eireiimsmbiiig polvgon, and will be 
used US the new axes of reference The angle 0 is seen from Fig 124 to be 25 deg 30 mm., 

For side A-B, whieii is paralled to the OV axis, eq (14) is to be useil With 0 == 25 deg. 30 min , /v« 
2 25 in.,^ and u.i ■= nn =2 59 in . we ha\e, 

( 1 2 2.-'^)0) 903) 

2 59 


{ 0 7.S5 in ’ 


(Ml 75)(0 431) 
2.59 


+ 2 00 in 


Ufi 
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In plotting thcHP points it must bo roinomborod that Tab ami yah aro rofcrrod to axes OX and OY, the rota- 
tion of axes of reforonco having boiui mado only with rospoot to the extreme points of the section, 
fclide D-E is also parallcd to the OV axis, and eq. (14; is to bo used, which gives 

<^-1-2 2.'>)(0 00.1) 

Xth — =■ 

-001 

(111 7.-»)(0 4:n) 

—001 

Sides A-K and !)-(' ate parallel to axis Oil. Substitution in oq. (l.'i) gives 

_ ( -2 25)(0 111) 

^ae — - 

1 t)(> 

( + 11 7")) (0 00^ 

1 titi 


llat — 


-2 21 in 3 
— r>7 in 


-0 Mi in 3 
+ 0 .10 in.* 


and 


(-2 2.'>) (0 4.11) 


1-0 200 in.* 
-.1 IS in * 


-111 

( + 11 7.'->)(0 001) 

' 1 .1 1 

The side D-C of tlu* oiroumsenbinir polygon is parallel to a pair of nM'tangular axes shown by OR and O T'm 

Fig 121. Those axes make an angle of 11 deg. 40 min witli 
the gravity axes, or S dog 10 min with the principal axes of 
the section, as shown in Fig. 121 This angle can bc' calculated, 
or scah‘d with a protiardoi from a large layout of the section. 
Siiu'o the axis OR is in the fourth quaflrant witli respect to tlqi 
a\c.s OX ami O V, 

<*> = (100” — S° 10') — I.')! deg .10 min. 

I sing e<i (14), with «/> as above and h — 1..11 in., as shown 
on Fig. 121, w'o hav(‘ 

_ (F2 25)(0 990) _ . , . 

xbf — - j ■ -'"11 48 in « 

(^ 11 7.?)(-0 112) , . 

Z/6s = ^ .j- -111 in.* 

Plotting the.so points wnth respect to the OX and 01'’ axes, .and 
connecting the proper points, the (‘ompleto S-polygon is obtained 
:is shown in Fig 121 

110c. S-polygons for Z-bars and T-bars. — Two 
lolled sections whieh are used occasionally as beam sections are 
the Z ami T-bars S-polygons for these sections are shown in 
Fig. 12.“) The detail woik of calculating these polygons will 
not be given, as the nietliods aie similar to those userl above. 

Fig. 12")(a) shows the S-polygon for no X .l^i X ++in Z- 
bar The coordinates of tin apice.s of the S-polygon, refeired to 
the pnmnpal axes of the section are: 
f-8 M in 3; xbc - -f 0 818 in.*, ybc = f 4.18 m.*: 

0, caf - —1.89 in 3, yaf = 0, 

— 4.18 in 3; xde — +0.000 in *, — —8 .10 in *. 

X I X )^i-in. T-bar, for w'hich the cooidmates of the S-polygoii are: 
in 3, xd» = 0, Vdt — +4 83 in. 3; 

Xr/ — — 1 40 in 3, yef = 0, 




5- Polygon 
T-dar 

(b) 


Xah 

Xcd 


-0 (iOO in \ 
4 1 89 in 3, 
-(» 848 in 3, 


Uah 

V 

lUf 


Fig 12.1(1)) shows the .S-polygon foi a I 

Xfih — 0, l/ab — 2 0. 

Xed = + 1 10 in 3 , !/rd - 0; 


Jbe = + 1 GO in 3, 


!/be 


- 1 71 


Xaf 


- I 09 111.3, 


!/af — — 1 71 in. 3 


111. Solution of Problems in Unsymmetrical Bending. — Problems in unsyrnmotricjil 
bending can be .solved algebraically by the use of c(is. (1) and (2), or by seini-graphiral methods 
involving the use of S-polygons. A few simple problems will be worked out to show the gen- 
eral methods employed. 

In prol)lems involving the determination of fiber stress in a given b(\am section under 
bending in any direction, the desired result is generally the maximum fiber stre.ss and the fiber 
on which it occurs. A coin])lete solution of this problem can be obtainetl by two methods. In 
the first method, the stresses art*, computed for all extreme filxirs of the section. On comparing 
these values, the maximum c.an niidily be determined. By the second, and better method, the 
neutral axi.s of tlio section is locatdl on a large scale layout of the section. From this sketch 
the fiber most remotci from th(! neutral axis is determined by inspec.tion, or by sc.aling if nece.s- 
sary, and a fiber slre.ss calculation m;ide only for this fiber, thus giving the required maximum 
stress intensity. 

Illustrative Problem, — lO-in. 2r)-lb. channel section i.s uso<l .as a lieam to support a niomont Af acting in a 
vertical plane. Fig. 120 shows the position of the channel and the direction of the plane of bending with respect 
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'riio solutioti will bo carriod out for both of tlio conoral luothuds 




to OX and OF, tho principal axes of tli« section, 
outlined above. 

AlijcMrau Solution . — The moments of iuottia of the seetioii, tvs given by the »te<?l handbooks, are; /* -= 1)1 0 in.*, 
and ly ~ 3 4 in *. The coordinates of the extreme points of the .section are: +2.28, — f •'>(); j*/i« I* 

2 28, yii = — 5 0; X(' — ~ 0 62, yc = — «).0; and, xd = ~ 0 62, yj) — +r» 0. (All co6i<linates in inches ) 

From eq (2+ with 0 => GO deg , as shown m Fig 126, and with the coordinatc.s given above, we find for point 

A. 

/ _ ,, ((4 3 4X6 0)(0 866) 4 (0 91)(2 2S)(0 r,0)i 

L (91)(3 4) ~ ■ J ^ ~ 

~ 0 38364/ 

The minus sign indicates that the fiber stiess is coniprcs.sive 

For fiber iJ, substitution in eq. (2) involves the same quantities 
as for 4, except tliat <//# is negative. The hist term in the nuniei- 
ator of the above e\pr(‘.s.sion then becomes negative. IThing the same 
form as given above, we have 

- 14 72 ^ 103J4 

Jjj ~ 301) 6“ 

In the 


] 14 72 I 103 8 
309 5 


M 0 2875 4/ 


ame way, we have for yioints (' and J) 
L' ' (1)1X3 4)“ 


0 62) (0 .6)1 


and 


- 1 1 72 4- 28 20 


= 4 0 013654/ 


tan a — - - 


15 46 



Fill 126. 


’ 309 5 

The plus .Signs indicati' tensile stresses 

On eompanng the calciiKitod values, i( will be found that fibci A 
has tiie maximum fibm stiess, and tliat the stress intensitv i'^ 

0.3836 \f lb per s<i in , compie.s.sion 

Proceeding with the sc'cond method of solution outlined above, 
we find flora eq (1) that the angle betw'i'cn tin* axis OX and tho 
neutral axis for the given plane of bending is 

(-0j^m(co^60") _ ( - <)I_0)(0 6774) 

3 1 ' ' ~ 3 4 

from w’hicli, a — 93 deg 38 min In Fig 126 the neutral axis, as 
located by this angle, i.^ show'U in position. It is evident by insi>«‘c- 
tion that fiber A is most remote from tho neutial axis A single 
substitution in eij. (2) for fiber A gives the deoiied lesulf. 'Phe 
calculations are as given above for point *1; they will not be 
repeated 

Solution hy Meaiis of an S-pohjyon -On Fig 126 there is given a solution of this problem by means (»f an S- 

polygori. Tho S-polygon is consttuct(‘d from the calculations made in Ait 110 and shown on I'lg 123. 

From eq (1) of Ai t 107, the fibei stioss at any point is / — M/S, wliere »S’ is tho flexuial modulus of the section. 
As explained m Art. 108, the value of S for an.v point is equal to the intercept on the jilane of bimding of the S. 
line produced and the origin of cooi dinate.-i. These inteicepts are shown on Fig 12(i, each with a subsciipt corre- 

Hpoiiding to the, point f»>r which the value of S is given. Then from eq. 
(1), the fiber stresses are: fy\ — 4//2 60 — 0 ii854/, //# = 4//3.50 = 

0 2864/, fc = M/7 18 -- 0 139 U, and fo - 4//23 05 --- 0 01354/. 

The character of fibci stress is not given diiectly by the S-polygon. 
To determine the chaiiicter of the fiber stress, locate tho position of the 
neutral axis. a.s shown in Fig 126. For jiositive moment, all points below 
the neutral axis wnll be umler tensile stiess, and points above tlie neutral 
axis wall bo under comjiression. Thus in tlie case under consideiation, 
points ,1 and li are above the neutral axis and are under compression, while 
(' and 1} aie below the neutial axis and aie under tension. These results 
aie checked by the algebraic solution giv en above. 

Illustrative Problem. — A 5 X 3>-i X angle with tlio longer leg 

veitn*al carries a moment 4/ acting in a veitical plane, as shown in Fig. 127. 
Required the intensity of the maximum fiber stress ami the fiber on wliich it 
oci'urs. 

This IS the angle sci'tioii foi winch the S-polygon is calculated in Art. 
110 and showui on Fig. 124. The iinncipal moments of ineitia of the sec- 
tion are: lx ^ 11.79 in *, ami ly - 2 26 in *. In I'ig 127 the principal axes 
OX aiul OY are shown in fiositmn. 

Alyebratc Solution . — The fiber of maximum stress intensity will bo 
<h‘te nineil by plotting the position of the neutral axis on the angle section From eq. (1), with 6 = 115 deg. 30 
inin., as shown on Fig. 127, we have 


P/om of 
Or&yf^yaxes 



tana 


^-^11.79)(cot 115^ 36') 
2 25 


+2 51, or, a = 68 deg. 17 min. 
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The position of the neutral axis is shown on Fig. 127. It will bo found that fiber C is most remote from the neu* 
tral axis, and is therefore the fiber of maximum stress intensity. 

The codrdinates of point C must bo referred to the principal axes of the section, OX and OF, in substituting in 
oti. (2). This information is not given in the steel handbooks. It can be obtained by scaling from a large scale 
drawing of the section, or it can be calculated by means of the formulas for rotation of tlio axes of reference given 
for the conditions shown in Fig. 120 of Art. 109. The values of u and v to be used in the formulas of Art. 109 can 
be found in the stool handbooks, for OU and OV are the gravity axes of the section. Then for nc — —0.41, vc = 
—3 34, and <)> — 25 deg. 36 min , we have, yc — (—3 34)(0.902) — (0 410)(0.432) = —3.19, and, rc = (—0.410) 
(0.902) -f- (3.34)(0.432) - -f 1 07, both values m inches. Calculated and scaled values were found to check. 

Substituting in eq (2) the values of xc and yc given above, and 0 = 115 deg. 36 min., the fiber stress at C is 
found to be 


fc 


v2 25)(-3.19)(8in 115® 36') -f (1 1.79)(1.07)(115° 36') 
ai.79)(2.25) 


fc - f 0 \\\)M 

Fiber C is under tensile stress, as indicated by the positive sign of the result. 

In calculating the tables of safe loads on angle .sections given in the steel handbooks, it is usually assumed 
that the neutral axis is horizontal for all planes of bending. If the neutral axis be assumed to be parallel to the 
shorter leg of the angle of Fig. 127, the. fiber stress at is found to be: fc = Mc/T = 3 34 3f/10 = 0 334 AT, a re- 
sult only about 75% of the true stress given above. 

Solution by S-polyyon . — The S-polygon solution of the preceding illustrative problem is shown on Fig. 127. 
This polygon is constructed from data calculated in Art 110 and shown on Fig 124. From an inspection of Fig. 
127, it can be seen that for the given plane of bemling, fiber C has the least S, and is therefore the desired fiber of 
maximum stress. By scale from Fig. 127 we find tSc’ = 2 22 in. > Therefore,/^ = il//2.22 = 0.450ilf, which checks 


the result obtained by the algebraic method. As fiber C is located below the neutral axis, the fiber stress is tensile. 


The design of beams subjected to unsym metrical bending is greatly simplified by the use of 
S-polygons. Where several possible loa<ling conditions are involved, the algebiaic calculations 
are long and tedious, while the semi-graphical S-polygon offers a comparatively simple and 
easily understood method of solution. 

In d(;signing by the S-])olygon method, the process consists in comparing graphically the 
flexural modulus recpiired for any plane of bending with that furnished by the assumed section. 
From eq. (4), Art. 107, S — M/f. Having given the bending moment to be carried and the 
allowable working stress, the recpiired flexural modulus is readily detei mined. 

The required S is plotted to scale on a set of coordinate axes placed in the propier position 
in space. The S-polygons of the trial sections are then plotted to scale on the same set of axes. 
In order to answer the requirements of the design, the S furnished b}'’ the trial section must be 
equal to, or greater than, the required value. 


Illustrative Problem. — Design a wooden beam sot with its 
faces at an angle of 30 deg with the vertical, and subjected to 
an iin.symmetncal bending moment acting in a vertical plane. 
The span of the beam is 12 ft , and the allowable working 8tres.s 
in the timber is 1000 lb. per sq in. Determine the beam section 
re<|uired to siippoit a net uniform load of 300 lb. per ft. 

As the weight of the beam eection is not known to begin with, 
it will be assumed to be 25 lb. per ft. The total load to be ear- 
ned is then 32.5 lb. per ft.; the bending moment in a vertical 
plane is M = = H(325)(12)2(12) = 70,200 in -lb.; and the 

required flexural modulus is S = M/f — 70,200/1000 = 70.2 in. 
This is shown to scale in the proper position in Fig 128. 

From the S-polygon of a rectangle shown in Fig, 121, Art 
1 10, it can be seen that for bending at an angle of 60 <leg. with 
the axis OX, fibers A and C have values of 8 which are equal and 
smaller than those for D and B. It is evident, then, that it is 
neces.sary to draw only the S-line for point A in order to deter- 
mine the proper section. 

In Fig. 128 the S-lines for several rectangular sections are 
show'n. The 6 X 10-in. section is too small, for the S furnished 
by the section is not eiiual to that required by the niorncnt. The 0 X 12-in. section is a little too large, but as 
beams usually come in even inch sizes, it will be adopted 

Before this section is finally adopted, the assumed weight must be chocked up. At 4 lb. per ft. board measure, 
a 6 X 12-in. section will weigh (12 X JKa) f — 24 lb per ft As the weight assumed in the calculations was 25 lb. 
per ft., a revision is not necessary. 



In Sect. 2, Art. 61, there is given the design of a roof purlin for several combinations of dead, 
snow, and wind load. The solution is based on the principles used in the above problem. 
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112. Investigation of Beams. — An important problem in the investigation of the relative 
value of the various rolled sections when used as beams is their moment carrying capacity. 
By means of the S-polygons of the sections, a direct comparison can be nnule. Thus, if it be 
required to determine the relative moment carrying capacity of an I-beain and a channel of the 
same depth and weight per foot — as for example, a 10-in. 25-lb. I-beam — we can refer to the 
vS-polygons for these sections. Fig. 122 gives the S-polygon for a lO-in. 25-lb. I-beam, and Fig. 
123 gives the S-polygon for a 10-in. 25-lb. channel. 

These polygons are drawn to the same scale so that the relative strength of the two sections 
is proportional to their sizes. It can be seen at once that the advantage' is in hivor of the 1- 
beam section. In the same way, any sections can be compared by this method. 

Another problem of consideral)le importance is the deteimination of the ])lanes of greatest 
and least strength for any given section. In this way it is possible to place a secdioii in such 
a position that its plane of greatest resisting moment coincides with tln^ plane of the btmding 
moment, and the section is used to its greatest advantage. It is also possible to avoid loading 
a beam in the plane of its least r<‘sisting moment. 

From e(p (1) of Art. 107, it can be seen that the fil>er stiess varies inv(*rsely as the value of 
N. Th(*refore the plane of grc'atest stnaigth is tin' one with tin; hugest N, and tin* jdane of least 
strength is the one with the smallest S, The values are measured as shown by the vector OE 
of Fig. 119. 

The plane of greatest strength in bending of the rectangle, I-beam, and chaniu*! sections, 
as shown by their S-polygons, (see Figs. 121, 122, and 123) is in the plane of the OY axis. By 
an inspection of the S-polygons, it can be seen that the ])lane of least strength is perpendicular 
to the S-lines, for on these planes the values of S are a minitmim. There will be four such 
planes for the rectangh^ and I-beam seedions, oiu‘ for each S-liiu*. For tlu' chanm'l section 
there two planes of least strength, one perpendicular to the S-lin(‘ a and another p(irj)endicular 
to S-line 6. 

The angles which those planes make with the axis OX can b(' determined from a largo scale 
drawing of the section by ineans of a protractor. The angles can also be det(*rmined by means 
of a proposition of Analytical Cleometry which states that when a line is perpendicular to a given 
line, the slope of the perptmdicular is the negatives recipnx^al of that of tln^ given line. Thus 
from the equation of the 8-line foi fiber A, as given by (xp (0), Art. lOS, the slope of the pcirpen- 

dioular is -h For the rectangle of Fig. 121, we find from th(5 data given in Ait. 110 (a), 

i X .r^-i 

that the angle* between the OX axis and the plane of least stremgth, as (hdermined from the above 
equation, is 

8 0 

tan of slope = + , X - = d O-lOT, slope angle = 9 deg. 30 min. 

288 1 


This plane is shown in position on Fig. 121. 

The determination of the planes of greatest and least strength of the angle s(*ction, for which 
the S-polygon is shown in Fig. 124, is not as simple a matter as for sec.tions of rectangular form 
due to the unsymmetrical form of the 8-polygon. From an inspection of the S-j)olygon of Fig. 
121, it is evident that the angle section has its greatest strength as a beam for the plane of loading 
for which the fiber stresses, and henc.e the values of *8, for fibers A and D are eiiual. ''fibis plane 
can be located by trial by means of a straight edge and a pair of dividers. It can also be located 
by means of eq. (5) of Art. 107. If values of S, as given by eq. (5) for fibers A and 1), be 
equated and the resulting expression be solved for 0, the result will be the desired plane of great- 
est strength. Performing the operation indicated above, we have 


tan 9 


Ix xa - h xn 

K ' Va + Ud 


For the angle section whose 8-polygon is shown in Fig. 124, Xa = 4-1.01, Va = 4-2.00; xd = 
4-0.59, yo == —3.40; = 11.75, and ly = 2.25. From the above eipiation 


tan ^ — 


11 75 l.Ol 4- 0 59 
2.25 *2.00 - 3^40 


4-14 35, 
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or, 5 = 86 deg. 6 min. This plane of loading is shown in position on Fig. 124. The plane of 
least strength is determined by methods similar to those used for the rectangle. It is shown 
on Fig. 124. 

In the above discussion the planes of greatest strength have been located and are shown 
in position on a few of the sections in general use as beams. To secure the best results, it is 
evident that the section should be so placed that the plane of bending and the plane of greatest 
strength coincide. It is not |)ossible, however, to realize these ideal conditions in all cases. 
This is due to .the fact that the methods of attaching the beam section to its supports determines 
the position of the beam. Thus beams supported on a sloping surface must usually be set with 
their faces perpendicular to the supporting surface. In Sect. 3, Ait. 127, details of purlin con- 
nections are shown which bring out this point. 

When an angle section is used as a beam, it should be 
placed as shown in Fig. 129(a), for as shown by the S-polygon, 
this position is very close to its position for greatest strength for 
bending in a plane which is vertical or nearly so. At the same 
time, attachment to the supporting structure is readily made. 

Z-bars are seldom used as beam sections, as it is difficult 
to obtain them except in large quantities. From the S-polygon 
for this section. Fig. 125(rt), it can be .seen that for the jiosition shown in Fig. 129(/>), the section 
is advantageously placed for bending in a vertical plane. 

The T-bar, as shown by its S-polygon, Fig. 125(/>), docs not form an ideal beam section, 
due to the fact that the fiber stresses on the extreme fiber of the stem are much greater than 
those on the flange. In any case it is desirable that the .section be placed with the stem down. 
The upper, and wider face, is then in coinprcs.sion, whi(;h increas(‘s the lateral stiffness of the 
section. 

In some types of roof covering, T-bars clo.sely spaced, are used to support tile or short 
span slabs carried directly on the T-bars. The stem of the T is placed up, the bottom flange 
forming a support for the title. From the discussion given above, it can be seen that the T-bar 
is not well placed in this type of construction, for the narrow stem of the T is in compre.ssion, 
and is liable to fail due to insufficient lateral support, unless low working stresses are maintained. 
The material is then not used to as great advantage as in the other sections considered. 

113. Tables of Fiber Stress Coefficients for Beams. — The variety of conditions enco\intercd 
in problems in unsyin metrical bending renders it impractical to attempt any very extensive 
tabulation of fiber stresses in beams. Each case must be worked out by means of the general 
equations or the S-polygon methods given in the preceding articles. Where S-polygon methods 
are to be used to any great extent, it will save time if the S-polygons of standard sections be 
plotted on tracing cloth, or some transparent material. The retpiired S can be irlotted on a 
sheet of paper, as explained in the illustrative jiroblem, p. 88. By laying the plotted S- 
polygons over the required S, and shifting to different sections, the desired section can readily 
be determined. 

There is, however, omi very important and frequently encountered condition of unsym- 
metrical loading for which tabulations of fiber stre.ss can be made. The case referred to is that 
of loading in a vertical plane on sections inclined at an angle to the vertical. 

Table 1 gives coefficients for I-beams; Table 2 gives values for channels; and Table 3 
gives values for angles. The fiber stress in any case is obtained by multiplying the moment, 
My by the coefficient given in the tables. The sketch shows the conditions for which the values 
are given. These tables were taken from articles by R. Fleming, which appeared in the Eng, 
Rec.j March 3, 1917,. and in the Eng, News-Rec.j Feb. 27, 1919. 



Fia. 120. 
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Table 1. — Fiber Stress Coeffktents, Bending Moment Due to 
Vertical Loading on I-beams 


I-beam 

Pitch of roof in inches per foot 

section 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12^i-Ib 

0 138 

0 212 

0 281 

0 352 

0 415 

0 473 

0 526 

0 573 

0 014 

7-in. 15 -lb. 

0 097 

0 153 

0 208 

0 260 

0 308 

0.353 

0 393 

0 430 

0 401 

8-in. 18 -lb. 

0.070 

0 114 

0 157 

0 196 

0 234 

0 268 

0 300 

0 328 

0 352 

9-in. 21 -lb. 

0 053 

0 088 

0 121 

0 153 

0 183 

0 210 

0 235 

0 257 

0 277 

lO-in. 25 -lb 

0 041 

0 069 

0 090 

0 122 

0 146 

0 168 

0 188 

0 200 

0 222 

12-in. 315-2 -lb. 

0 028 

0 050 

0 071 

1 

0 091 

0 110 

0 127 

0 143 

0 157 

0.170 



Table 2. — Fiber Stress Coefficients, Bending Moment Due to 
Vertical Loading on Channels 


Channel 

Pitch of roof in inchc.s per foot 

section 











0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0-in. 8 -lb 

0 231 

0 390 

0 557 

0 709 

0 851 

0 982 

1 101 

1 207 

1 301 

7-in. 

0 100 

0 296 

0 422 

0 542 

0 055 

0 758 

0 852 

0 935 

1 010 

8-in 11 5 ^^ -lb 

0 124 

0 228 

0 330 

0 427 

0 517 

0 000 

0 670 

0 743 

0 804 

!Mn 13K-lb 

0 095 

0 ISO 

0 203 

0 342 

0 415 

0 483 

0 515 

0 600 

0 650 

lO-in. 15 -lb 

0 075 

0 145 

0 214 

0 279 

0 310 

0 397 

0 448 

0 494 

0 535 

12 in. 20H-lb 

0 047 

0 094 

0 141 

0 184 

0 225 

0 263 

0 298 

0 329 

0 357 
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Table 3. — Fiber Stress C'oefficiknts, Bend- 
ing Moment Due to Vertical Loading 
ON Angles 





Pi toll of roof in inohos per foot 



An^le weetion 




















0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

8 

X 2 X U -in • 

3 49 

3 30 

3 11 

2 88 

2 08 

2 10 

2 30 

2 11 

2 01 

2>:i X 2 XMe-in. 

2 91 

2 70 

2 01 

2 41 

2 22 

2 01 

1 90 

1 78 

1 07 

3 X X H -in 

2 33 

2 22 

2 10 

1 98 

1 85 

1 71 

1 GO 

1 49 

1 38 

X X Me-oi 

1 S9 

1 S3 

1 73 

1 03 

1 51 

1 11 

1 30 

1 24 

1 15 

X 2>2 X 

1 80 

1 r,9 

1 00 

1 40 

1 35 

1 22 

1 15 

1 00 

1 12 

3)’^ X 2^^ X 

1 17 

1 39 

1 31 

• j 22 

1 14 

1 02 

0 96 

0 89 

0 93 

4 X 3 X 

1 (M» 

1 00 

0 94 

0 88 

0 81 

0 75 

0 09 

0 05 

0 ()0 

4 X 3 X H -in. 

0 92 

0 87 

0 81 

0 7.3 

0 70 

0 03 

0 .39 

0 55 

0 52 

5 X X -KG-in.. 

0 08 

0 O.l 

0 01 

0 50 

0 .31 

0 17 

0 4.3 

0 41 

0 48 

5 X 3H X H -in 

0 (iO 

0 m 

0 53 

0 48 

0 4.1 

0 10 

0 37 

0 35 

0 11 

b X 4 X H -in . 

0 4 1 

0 38 

0 3.3 

0 .32 

0 29 

0 27 

0 25 

I 0 27 

0 30 

() X 4 X H«-in. 

0 33 

0 33 

0 31 

0 28 

0 2.3 

0 23 

0 22 

0 23 

0 20 


114. Variation in Fiber Stress Due to Changes in Position of the Plane of Bending. — 
The S-polygon shows in a striking manner that small changes in the ])()sition of the plain' of 
loading cause relatively large changes in the fiber stress on a given 
point in tlie section. This variation in position of the plane of loading 
may be due to a variety of causes. The deflection of the beam under 
loading may tend to twist the section about its longitudinal axis, thus 
changing the position of the plane of bending from that assumed in the 
design. In the case of wooden lieams, warping of the timbc'r may have 
a similar effect. To counteract these effects, the beam should be held 
rigidly in line by some form of lateral supyiort. Bridging in wooden 
floor construction is one method of jiroviding this lateral support. 

The effect of a small change in the position of the plane of loading 
will now be shown graphically by means of an S-polygon. Fig. 130 
shows the S-polygon of a 10-in. 25-lb. I-beam, data for which are 
given in Art. 110(6). A comparison will be made of fiber stresses for 
bending in the plane of the OY axis, and for bending in another 
plane 1 deg. away from the first plane; that is, for 0—90 deg. and 
89 deg. respectively. By scale from Fig. 130, we have Si = 24.4 
in*, for 0 = 90 deg., and S^ = 21.3 in*, for 0 = 89 deg. The result- 
ing fiber stresses are: /i = 0.04099 M, anti /2 = 0.04795 M. These 
values differ by 14.6% of /i. Values of S are also indicated for 
bending planes at 5 and 6 deg. from the axis OY. At this place the 
stresses differ by about 7.5%. 

It can be seen by comparing the calculated values given above, and also by inspection 

from Fig. 130, that this percentage is a maximum for planes of loading near the OY axis. 

In narrow deep sections, the fiber stress increase is large for a relatively small change in the 
direction of the plane of loading. To avoid this effect, beam sections should be chosen from 
rolled shapes or rectangular sections which have considerable lateral rigidity. If narrow sec- 
tions must be used, they should be thoroughly braced to prevent overturning. 

It is also interesting to note the change in position of the neutral axis due to changes in the 
plane of bending. This effect is best studied by means of eq. (1), Art. 106. For the beam sec- 
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tioii considered above, suppose, as before, that the plane of bending is 1 deg. from the axis OF, or 
e = 89 deg. in eq. (1). Then 


tan oc — — (Ix/Iy) cotan. $ 


6.9 


tan a = -0.309, or, a = 180^^ - 17° 10' 

It will be noted that a 1 deg. change in the position of the plane of bending causes a 17-dcg. 
change in the position of the neutral axis. 

Table 4 give.s the percentage change in fiber stress and the corresponding change in the 
j)osition of the neutral axis due to a 1-deg. change in the direction of the plane of bending from 
the O Y axis of standard I-beam and channel sections. These values were calculated by the meth- 
ods given above. 


Tablk 4. — Ih‘:Rr?]NTAGK Increase in Fiber Stress and Change 
IN Position op Neutral Axis for a One- Degree Change 
IN Direction oi* Plane of BENDiNCr. 


Section 


Increase in 
fiber stress 
(per cent ) 

('‘hanKO in 
slope of neu- 
tral axis 

a 

((Icgrecs) 

20-1 n. GO-lb I-beain 

11 8 

22 8 

30" 10' 

18 - 111 . S.Vlb. I-bcain 

37 5 

21 8 

33" 15' 

l.'i-in. 42-lb. I-bcain 

30 2 

19 3 

b 

0 

r- 

l2-in. 31 > 2 -lb. l-beaiii 

22 7 

10 5 

21° .35' 

10-111. 25-lb. I-boani. 

17 7 

11 4 

17° 10' 

0-iii. 21-lb. 1-boani 

10 4 

13 8 

10° 0' 

8-in, 18-lb. I-bcam 

15 0 

13 1 

14° 40' 

7-in. 15-lb. T-boani.. 

13 5 

12 3 

13° 20' 

0-iii. 12^^ -lb. I-beain. 

11 8 

1 1 5 1 

11° 40' 

15-in. 33-lb. channel 

38 1 

23 2 j 

33° 40' 

12-in. 20)-^ -lb. channel 

32 8 

21 4 

29° 50' 

10-iri. 1.5-lb. channel 

21) 1 

19 9 

27° 0' 

9-in. 13H-lb. channel 

20 3 

18 5 

24° 40' 

8-in. channel 

21 8 

18 2 

22° 55' 

7-in. 9 ^ 4 -lb. channel 

21 5 

10 5 

20° 35' 

0-in. 8-lb. channel 

IS 0 

15 2 

18° 0' 



116. Deflection of Beams Under Unsymmetrical Bending. — The amount and direction 
of the deflection of a beam subjected to unsymmetrical bending is often desired. To determine 
the desired deflection, the bending moment can be resolved into its components parallel to the 
principal axes of the section and the deflection determined for these component moments by 
means of the usual formulas for the case in question. The required resultant deflection is equal 
to the vector sum of the component deflections. 

Suppose the rectangular section of Fig. 131 is subjected to bending in a plane at an angle 
0 to axis OX due to a uniform load of w lb. per foot, lleiiuired the amount and direction of 
the resulting deflection. 

As the components of moment parallel to the axes OX and OF are proportional to the com- 
ponents of the applied load for these same axes, the deflection parallel to the axes can be written 

wl^ 

from the deflection formula for uniform loading, which is, d = ^^34 (see Art. 66). For 

the component of load parallel to the OX axis, we have from the above formula 

_ P r; c<)s $ 

'^"~ 384’7i;’ “ 

and for the load parallel to the OF axis, we have 

5 F w sin e 
“ 384' E ^iT" 

where dx and dy are the components of deflection for the OX and OF axes respectively. 
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The vector sum of these deflections is 

d = 

where d is the desired deflection. Substituting the above values of d. and dyy we have 

,5 wl* / Ix^ cos® e -f- /j,2 31^2 M 
" 384' E ^ / 

From Fig. 131 (a) the angle which the resultant deflection makes with axis OX is 


(16) 


tan /? = 


dm 


tan d 


(17) 


As this expression is the negative reciprocal of that given in eq. (1), Art. 106, it can be seen that 
the direction of deflection is perpendicular to the neutral axis for the given plane of bending. 
If the loading conditions differ from those assumed in the above analysis, it is only neces- 


sary to change the value of the constant ^ of eq. (16) to meet the required conditions. 

E 



The amount and direction of deflection can also be determined by graphical methods which 
are based on certain properties of the ellipse. Eq. (16) can be written in the form 


^ 38l 


1 

' ~E ^ ly 


where D 




® cos® B + /y® sin® BJ 


This value of D can be shown to be the equation of an ellipse with major and minor axes 7* and 
ly. Fig. 131(6) shows the D-ellipse for a rectangular section. The vector D, measured as 
shown in Fig. 131(6), gives the denominator of the above equation for loading on the given 
plane. 

As stated above, the direction of deflection is perpendicular to the neutral axis. The 
neutral axis can be located by means of the inertia ellipse of the section. A complete discussion 
of the inertia ellipse will be found in advanced works on Mechanics, to which the reader is 
referred. 

Fig. 131 (c) shows the inertia ellipse for a rectangular section. It is constructed with major 
and minor axes equal to the radii of gyration of the section for the axes OX and OY. To 
locate the neutral axis, draw through point 0 a line parallel to the plane of bending. Draw 
a-a, any chord of the ellipse parallel to the plane of bending. Bisect this chord, and through 
its center point draw a line n-n which passes through the point 0. This line is parallel to the 
direction of the neutral axis for the given direction of bending. This construction is based on 
the fact that eq. (1) expresses the relation which exists between the conjugate diameters of 
an ellipse. 

A line perpendicular to n-n gives the direction of the desired deflection, as shown in Fig. 
131(c). 
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STEEL SHAPES AND PROPERTIES OF SECTIONS 

By Waltkh W. Clifford 

1. Steel Shapes. 1 he steel used in structures is in the form of sinj];le pieces, or combinations 
of two or more pieces, to which the general term shaves is applied. The procedure in the manu- 
facture of these shapes consists of the following operations: (1) smelting iron ore and producing 
pig iron; (2) converting the pig iron into rectangular prisms of steel, called ingots; and (3) rolling 
the ingots to the desired shapes. The shapes used in building construction are: square and 
round rods or bars, flat bars or plates, angles, channels, I-beams, H-scctions, zees and tees. 
Flat members (5 to 7 in. wide and less arc usually designated as bars or flats; over 0 to 7 in. wide 
are designated as plates. Zees and toes are not now used to any great extent. Zees have 
been used extensively for columns but are rapidly becoming obsolete. H-sections are designed 
for use as columns. 

The process of rolling T-beams, channels, angles, etc., is in general as follows: The ingots 
are heated to a uniform temperature in soaking pits, and then arc taken out and passed 
several times through a set of rolls, called hlooniing rolls. These rolls give to a piece only 
the general shape (rectangular, flat, or sipiare) of the finished product. I'he next step is to 
jiass the steel through the roughing rolls, and then the piece is passed to the 
finishing rolls where the final shaping takes place. The pieces, still v(‘ry hot, 
are then passed on by movable tables to ciicular saws where tlioy are cut into 
required lengths. 

The usual method of increasing sectional area of standard shapes is shown 
in Fig. 1. For example, suppose it is desired to roll channels or I-lx^ams 
having the same depth, but different thicknesses of w(^b. These sections are 
always rolled horizontally and the imirease in thickne.ss of web is accomplished by changing the 
distance between the rolls, the cffeid being to change the width of flange as well. Thus, two 
beams with the same height but different weights differ simply by a rectangle as shown. It 
will be seen, also, that for an angle with certain size of legs the effect of increasing weight is to 
cliangc slightly the length of legs, and to increase the thii^knoss. 

Some beam, girder and H-sections are shaped by four rolls instead of the two grooved 
rolls used for manufactun'rs^ standard shapes. The use of so many rolls makes possible a 
variation of height as well as width, and both are increased with additional weight in H-sections. 

Plates when rolled to exact width, the width being controlled by a pair of vertical rolls, 
arc known as universal mill or edged plates. Plates rolled without the width being controlled 
have uneven edges and must be sheared to the correct width. Such plates are known as sheared 
plates. 

The properties of the standard shapes manufactured by the different steel companies are 
the same. The standard shapes of the Assoc, of Am. Steel Mfrs., are rolled by all mills, but 
(‘ach company also has its own list of special shapes. These special shapes, which are different 
for the different mills, are not as likely to be in stock as the standard shapes. 

The different steel companies, rolling stmctural sections, change tlie dimensions and 
weights of their structural sections from time to time. Consequently, ,thcj designer should 
always consult the latest handbooks of the steel companies for information concerning the 
structural shapes. 
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Standard an* rolled in depths from 3 to 30 in. and standard channels from 3 to 15 

in. For each depth of l-heam and channel there are several standard weights. 

Miniinuin sizes of steel shapes are more likely to be found in stock and are the most effi- 
cient for resisting bending considering the weight of material used. Th(; rolls are made espe- 
cially for th(?se sections and the heavier sections for a given depth of beam are obtained by 
spreading the rolls as explained above. 

I-beams and channels, 15 in. and under, and angles 6 in. and under, take the base price. 
Heavier sections are charged for at a higher rate, usually 10 c. per 100 lb., above base price. 

2. Properties of Sections. — The fundamental propertic^s of sections may be said to be: 
sectional dimensions, location of the center of gravity, and the moments of inertia about the 
various axes. The distance from the center of gravity to the most stressed fiber c; the section 
modulus S] and the radius of gyration r, follow from these. 

The method of finding the ccuiter of gravity is explained in Sect. 1, Art. 44. The derivation 
and use of I and S arc explained in the chapter on “Simple and ('antilever Beams’’ in Sect. 1. 
The use of r is considercnl in the chapter on “Columns” in Sect. 1. 

To facilitate the work of the designer, certain so-called properiiea of steel seetinns are piib- 
lish(xl. The facility with whicdi a designer can find and use these' properties, which arc given 
in manufacturers’ handbooks and elsewh(ire, has much to do with the amount of work which he 
can accomplish. 

It is not intended to inclmh^ in this handbook steel tables similar to those which are avail- 
able in the steel manufacturers’ handl)ooks or in Ketehuin’s “Structural Engini'ers’ Handbook.” 
Articles which follow, however, give the necessary general information concerning such tables 
and their use. 

2a. Properties of Wood Sections. — Wood sections are commonly rectangular 
and therefore easily designed by the fundamental formulas. It should be rememlx'rc'd, how- 
ever, that the actual sizes of dressed lumber are not the nominal sizes. This handbook gives 
all the tables commonly needed for the structural design of wooden members, but tables 
are also publisluid by various lurnbc'r associations. The “Southern Pine Manual”’ contains 
excellent tables. This manual gives I and S for various sections; tables of allowable uniform 
loads for plank and beams, considering moment, shear, and deflection; and tables of column 
loads. In addition there are tables of allowable loads for trussed beams and much miscel- 
laneous information about y('llow jane. 

25. Properties of Steel Sections — Beams. — The steel manufactur(*rs’ handbooks 
give very complete tables of properties of steel sections. Uniformly loaded I-beams, channels, 
and angles should be selected from the tables of safe or allowable uniform loads. These tables 
can also be adapted for other loadings, such as for a load concentrated at the center, in which 
case a beam should be .selected which will carry twice the load, uniformly distributed. For a 
number of load concentrations, approximately ecpial in amount and spacing, the load may be 
considered as uniform. 

For irregular loadings on I-beams and channels the* moment and shear should be computed 
and the tables used which give the allow'able resisting moment and shear of the various shapes. 
If desired, however, the beams may be designed by computing the s(^ction modulus and select- 
ing the proper size of beam from the tables of properties. Angles, tees and other miscellaneous 
shapes used as beams must usually be designed by use of the section modulus, as few' tables of 
safe loads or resisting moments and sheais are given for these shapes. 

Bethlehem beams and girders differ from the manufacturers' standard sections rolled by 
other manufacturers. The beams have heavier flanges, and, where moment is the consideration, 
they are lighter for the same strength than other sections. Their webs are lighter than in 
standard sections. Bethlehem girder sections are, for their depths, the strongest sections rolled. 
They have nearly twice the carrying capacity of the manufac.turers’ standard section for the 
same depth, but they are un(*conoirtical where there is room for a deeper section. Tables of 
uniform loads for Bethlehem sections are given in Bethlehem Handbook. The common prop- 
erties are also given. 

t Assiqoi^tiqn, New Orleans, La. 
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Buiit-up steel beam properties usually have to be eomput(id with the properties of the 
(u)inponent parts as a basis. Some projxsrties of the more common plate-girder sections are 
given in the principal steel handbooks. 

To compute the moment of inertia, L of a built-up girder section about the neutral axis 
of the net section — that is, when rivet areas on the tension side are to be deducted — the moment 
of inertia is first computed about an axis through the geometrical center of the section and then 
corrected so as to obtain the value about an axis through the center of gravity of the net section. 

In regard to the position of the neutral axis in a plate girder section Lewis E. Moore has 
the following to say in his book on the ‘‘Design of Plate Girders.” 

Sonic authors claim that the neutral axis should be determined by considering the 
net section on the tension side and the n^ross section on the compression side. The net 
section exists only over a short proportion of the leiiRth of the beam and it seems very 
reasonable that the neutral axis should in general be nearer the position which is deter- 
mined by using the gross area than that determined by using partly gross and partly net 
areas. It seems an entirely reasonable assumption that the axis does not shift violently 
up and down, but remains in substantially the same vortical position throughout the 
length of a properly designed beam. It seems reasonable that this position will be 
nearer to the neutral axis of the preponderating section, which is the gross section The truth of the matter pro- 
bably is that the neutral axis lies somewhere between the two extreme positions determined by the two methods 
mentioned above and probably nearer to that determined by using the gross section 

In keeping with Mr. Moore’s discussion the resisting moment of a plate girder is usually 
determined by considering the neutral axis through thci center of gravity of Ihe gross area and 
then finding the moment of inertia about that axis deducting for the rivet holes in the tension 
flange. 

The following example illustrates the method of computing I about the neutral axis of 
the gross section by the rules and methods given in Aits. 44 and Olj/, Sect. 1. A girder is 
assumed as shown in Fig. 2 with three ^^-in. rivets in the tension side of the section. 


Z^UxfCoiftrplahs 
4’6''ic6‘'xf^ 36i^b-b 


Fia. 2. 


Part 

A 

(area) 

X 

Dist. c of ff. of part 
to c. of g. of 
whole 

.Ir 

Ax 2 

I 

/ + Ax* 

Wob 

4 angles. 

2 cover plates . . 

18 sq. in. 

23 sq. in. 

1 1 sq. in. 

0 

16.57 in. 

18 5 in. 

0 

381 in.» 
259 in.s 

0 

0310 in.* 
4800 in.* 

1911 in.* 
80 in.* 

1,944 in * 
6,390 in.* 
4,800 in.* 

Flange rivet holes 

Web rivet hole .... 

55 H<i. in. 

— 1 75 sq. in 

— 1.31 sq. in. 

18.25 in. 

14 75 in. 

31.9 in.» 
19.3 in » 

583 in.* 
283 in.* 


13,134 in.* 

800 in.* 

i 

Net area ~ 51.94 sq in. 

3.00 H<i. in. 




II 

12,208 in.* 


e-3x3j(i''b 

Z-IOxfKf 


The allowance made for a rivet hole is for a hole in. more in diameter than the diameter 
of the rivet — that is, in. for a 54-in. rivet. The properties of the 
plates may be taken from tables in the steel handbook or may be easily 
computed. The area and / for the angles may be taken directly from 
the handbook (properties of angles). The x distance used for an angle 
is one-half the distance back to back of the angles, less the distance from 
the back of the angle to its center of gravity. Areas of rivet holes may 
be taken from the steel handbook or from table on p. 276 of this hand- 
book. / for the cover plates and rivet holes is neglecjted. 

The same general form of computation may be used for built-up 
In the following computations for radius of gyration, a chord section as 


9^" b-b oufstdf Is 
Fig. 3. 


chord sections, 
shown in Fig. 3 is assumed. 
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. * 

Member 

A 

X 

(above 
bottom of 
section) 

Ax 

Ax* 

I 

I + Ax* 

Top plate 

6 0 in. 2 

10 7 in. 

64 2 in.« 

687 in.< 


687 in.* 

2 web plates 

7 5 in 2 

5 25 in. 

39 4 in » 

207 in.* 

250 in.< 

4.57 in.* 

2 top angles ... . 

4 22 in 2 

9 61 in. 

40 5 in.« 

389 in.< 

4 in.* 

393 in.* 

4 bottom angles.. 

8 41 in. 2 

0 89 in. 

7 5 in.» 

7 in.* 

7 in.* 

14 in.* 


26 16 in 2 


151 6 in 2 



1551 in.* 


1 g = 5 8 in. distance of center of Rravity above bottom of section. 

1651 — (26. 16) (5.8)2 = 671 in « =» J about center of gravity of entire section, 

- 

Columns. — I-beams are occasionally used as columns. Their properties will be found as 
noted under beams. The only rolled steel column section in common use is the Il-section. 
The Carnegie Co. rolls 4, 5, and (i-in, ll-sections; and the Bethlehem Co. rolls 8, 10, 12, and 
14-in. H-sections in a large range of weights. The pioperties of various built-up columns of 
pairs of channels, both latticed and with cover plates, and of plate and anghj sections arc 
given in the steel handbooks. Ketchum also gives properties of built-up column sections. 
For general method of computing I and r for compound sections, see preceding article. 

There arc also patent columns such as Lally columns,* and cast-iron columns for second-class 
construction or light loads, whose properties are given in books issued by the manufacturers. 

Struts and Ties . — In the design of struts and ties, it is found convenient to have tables giving 
the values of the radius of gyration r, and also tables giving net areas deducting rivet holes. 
The principal steel handbooks give values of r for pairs of different angles back to back, and 
also the net areas for angles. It should be noted that the minimum r foi a single angle is not 
about an axis parallel to either leg. This minimum r is given in the tables of the properties of 
angles. 

2c. Properties of Concrete Sections. — Various tables and curves for concrete 
design are published both in this handbook and in Hool and Johnson’s “Concrete Kngineers’ 
Handbook,” also in “Ueinfoiced Concrete Design Tables” by Thomas and Nichols. 

2d. Properties of Cast-iron and Miscellaneous Sections. — The shapes in which 
materials like cast-iron and masonry are used are not standard. There arc therefore, in general, 
no available tables of properties. Recourse must be had to the general principles previously 
given. Sections in these materials can ordinarily be divided into geometric figures. The 
properties of the more common geometric forms arc to be found in the steel handbooks. 


WOODEN BEAMS 
By Henry D. Dewkll 

Under this heading will be considered only timber beams and girders of solid and uniform 
section. 

Wooden beams are used in building construction generally as joists or girders supporting 
vertical loads only. Certain exceptions to this general rule arc cases in which timbers may be 
employed in wall framing, as girts or vertical beams, to resist the lateral force of wind. 

3. Factors to be Considered in Design. — The factors determining the selection of the size 
of a wooden beam are ; 

(a) The maximum unit fiber stress in bending must not be excessive. 

1 The Lally Column Co., New York and Chicago. 
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(b) The maximum unit stress due to horizontal shear must not be excessive. 

(c) The deflection of the beam under maximum loading must be within the allowable limit. 

(d) The depth must be within any limits of space between floor and ceiling, or in accor- 
dance with any restrictions as to clear story height. 

(c) The cross-sectional dimensions should be of a size easy to obtain. 

(/) The cross-sectional dimensions should be considered as to requirements of details of 
connection. 

(g) One or both of the cross-sectional dimensions may be limited by the building, as in frame 
or mill construction. 

The fundamental bending formula used in the design of beams, is treated in the chapter on 
“Simple and Cantilever Beams” in Sect. 1. Shear and deflection are also treated in the same 
chapter. 

4. Allowable Unit Stresses. — Unit stresses for design of wooden beams are usually pre- 
scribed by building ordinances for the various kinds of timber. Th(»,se allowable stresses vary 
widely in different cities, the older ordinances in general prescribing lower limits than the more 
recent ones. The tendency in revising ordinances is to increase the allowable unit stresses in 
timber, at least for timber in bending. This feature is due largely to the efforts of the lumbei 
manufacturers’ organizations in competition with the constantly widening use of reinforced 
concrete. At the same time these manufacturers, in conjunction with engineering organizations, 
are giving rnoie attention to the grading rules and to furnishing timber of uniform high quality. 
In comparing the allowable unit stresses found in various building ordinances the prescribed 
live loading must also be taken into con.sideration. For example, a limit of 1500 lb. per sq. in. 
in bending with a 00-lb. live load will give the same size beam as a 40-lb. live load with a limiting 
fibei stress in bending of 1000 lb. per sq. in. 

It is obvious that the allowable unit stresses are dependent on the (piality of timber used. 
In this respect most of the newer building ordinances allow highr;r stresses for a select grade of 
lumber, whereas older ordinances make no distinction in grade, or, more accurately speaking, 
they prescribe for the grade of timber most lik(4y to be used. 

6. Kinds of Timber. — The timbers most commonly used for wooden beams in building 
construction are long-leaf yellow pine and Douglas fir, the first being employed almost exclu- 
sively throughout the Eastern states, and the latter having its widest use in the Pacific Coast 
states. Le.ss extensively employed, may be mentioned short-leaf yellow pine, white pine, 
Norway pine, spruce, hemlock and redwood. 

6. Quality of Timber. — The d(\sired quality of strucdunil timber is determined by .specifica- 
tions or by referring to the grading rules established by the diffcTont lumber manufacturers, 
the U. S. D(q3artm(mt of Commerce, A. 8. T. M., A. R. E. A., and others. The lumber grades 
usually availabl(3 are Select and Common, The Dense Select grade is sometimes available in 
Southern pine and Douglas fir. 

The designer may not control the construction of the building. If he does not, and sus- 
pects that his specifications may not bo followed, he will be wise to use conservative stresses. 
Tables of suitable allowable unit working stresses for timber are given in the appendices at the 
end of Vol. II. 

7. Holes and Notches for Pipes, Conduits, etc. — Plumbers, electricians, and gas fitters arc 
no respecters of architects and engineers, and have no hesitation in boring a hole or cutting a 
notch in a joist or girder. This facd is an additional reason for using conservative stresses in the 
calculation of joists and girders, and especially the former. 

8. Horizontal Shear. — In deep short beams the safe unit stress in horizontal shear may be 
the determining feature. This will seldom be the case in the d(\sign of joists, but may be a 
factor in the selection of the proper size for girders. In this connection the effect of possible 
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checks at the ends of the beam, in or near the horizontal plane, should be considered. Siudi 
checks obviously decrease the section of beam for resistin^^ sheaiiiig stresses. 

9. Bearing at Ends of Beams. — Sufficient bearing must be provided at the ends of all beams, 
so that, with the maximum reaction at the support, the timber may not crush in side bearing. 
Most structural timbers are comparatively weak in cross bearing. The details at the ends of 
timber beams are often poor, insufficient bearing area being provided, so that the beams could 
never develop their safe loads as determined by bending strength. In general no beam should 
have a smaller bearing area than given by the product of the width of the beam by 4 in. Details 
of end connections of beams and girders are discussed in Arts. 122 and 1211. 

10. Deflection. — If a beam has insufTicient depth for its span, it will deflect excessively. 
The result may be a cracked ctuling, if the latter is plastered, or, in an unplast(^red building, 
merely a floor that .shakes when walked upon. 'Hie limit of deflection of a timbcir joist is 
generally placed at J.sco uf fhe span. 

Timber is different from the other building materials, such as steel or concrete, in that, if 
loaded excessively with a constant loafl, its deflection will continue to increase with no increase 
of load, even though the maximum unit stress in bending be within the elastic limit of the par- 
ticular timb(*r. For this r(\as()n, many specifications rcHpiire that the modulus of elasticity for 
‘Siead,” or constant, loads be tak(m as one-half the modulus of elasticity used for “live,’* 
or occasional, loading, the latter quantity being the value determined from a short-time loading 
test. For example, the Am. Ry. Fng. As.soc. through the committee on “Wooden Fridges and 
Trestles,” recommends “To compute the deflection of a beam under long-continued loading 
instead of that when the load is first applied, only 50% of Ihe corresponding modulus of 
elasticity given in the table is to be employed.” Tests hy Tieneman^ indicated that a beam 
may be loaded to within 20% of its elastic limit without danger of increase of deflc'ction. 

The recommendation is here made that for con.stant or “dead” loads the modulus of ('las- 
ticitybe taken at that giv(‘n in the table in Sect. 7, Art. 10, while for occasional or “live” 
loading the full values of this table be used. 

11. Lateral Support for Beams. — A timber beam needs to be supported laterally in flic 
same manner as a beam of steel or concrete. Floor joists are braced by the flooring and also 
by the bridging, while tln^ girders are held by the attachment of joists. 

In the case of a beam unsupported laterally, the maximum unit fiber stre.ss in flexure 
should not exceed the value 

where f\ = basic unit flexural fiber stress, I — span of beam in inches, and h == breadth of beam 
in inches. 2 

12. Sized and Surfaced Timbers. — The fa(;t must always be borne in mind by the designer 
of timber beams that a variation from the nominal size of timbers is allowed by all grading rules; 
also, that if timber beams are sized, the actual depth is less than the nominal depth. Further, 
if timber is bought from a local lumber yard, joists may come surfaced one side. In general, 
all-rail shipments of timbers are surfaced one side one edge (SlSlFj) while all-water ship- 
ments are not surfaced. The actual dimensiom of the fmished stick must he used in all calcula- 
tions. Tables 1, 2, 3, 0, 7, 8, and 9 show the relation between actual sizes and nominal 
sizes. 

13. Joists. — Joists usually c.arry only a uniform load composed of the w(ught of the joists 
themselves plus the flooring plus superimposed loads of people, furniture, etc. The latter 
loads are commonly termed “live” loads in contrast with the constant loads due to the weight 
of the floor construction itself, called “dead” loads. The joi.sts carry the flooiing directly on 
their upper surfaces, and arc in turn supported at their ends by girders, bearing partitions or 

^ See Eng. News, vol ()2, i)p 21 (>-21 7 

* Properly the fsictoi holili* only for the rase of simple beam.s loaded uniformly and at t]ie third points, and 
fur cantilever beams with uniform loading. For a simple beam with single concentrated load at any point of span 
\he factor is H 20 . while for quarter point loading the factor is 
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bearing walls. Joists aro always single sticks of timber. Joists may, and often do, carry con- 
c.entrated loads in addition to the unilorm loads mentioned above. Such concentrations may 
be caused by heavy pieces of furniture, safes, etc., by cross partitions resting on the floor, or by 
special floor framing as required by openings in th(» floor. 

Many designs of joists or girders are faulty in that the designer has not considered such 
concentrated floor loads in addition to the uniform loading. In design, with the use of tables 
giving safe loads for timber, the beams selected thereby may not be sufficient for all cases of 
framing where loading has been assumed to be uniform. For such cases, the concentrations 
are sometimes reduced to eejui valent uniform loads before entering the tables. A correct 
and satisfactory method, except for the simpler cases, is to compute the separate bending 
moments due to each load and combine those partial moments to get the amount and position 
of the maximum moment. The combination of the partial moments may be quickly accom- 
plished by graphical methods, as illustrated in Art. 46. Having this, the required section is 
easily foun^ (see chapbu* on ^‘Simple and Cantilever Beams, Sect. 1). 

Table G gives the resisting moments of rectangular beams, computed on the basis of the 
actual finished sections, for maximum unit fiber stresses varying from 1000 to 2000 lb. per sq. in.; 
also the factors by which the moments in the tables are to be multiplied to gt‘t the resisting 
moments of the rough sections. 

14. Girders. — Girders may be single sticks or couiposite sections. Girders usually sup- 
port joists, and in turn are supported by columns or bearing walls. When girders are carried 
otherwise than by columns, the fact must always be borne in miml that such girders deliver a 
concentrated load of some magnitude to the wall, oi bearing partition, and care must be taken 
to see that such wall or [)artition is strong enough in column action to carry the load imposed 
upon it by the girders. 

For ordinary building construction, where timber not better than No. 1 Common is likely 
to be used, it is recommend(^d that the maximum unit fiber stre.ss in bending for long-leaf yellow 
pine or Douglas fir be limited to 1500 lb. per sep in., and the maximum unit longitudinal shearing 
stress be limited to 150 lb. pea* sq. in. For timber of the grade of Select Structural, or Select 
No. 1 Common, the unit flexural stress, computed always on the basis of actual finished sections, 
may be increased to 1800 lb. per s(i. in., and the unit longitudinal shearing stress to 175 lb. per 
sq. in. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the safe loads, deflection, and maximum unit shearing stresses for 2, 
3 and 4-in. joists, respectively. I'lie maximum unit fiber stress in bending is 1500 lb. per sq. 
in., conqaited on the finished size of joist. The deflection is based on a modulus of elasticity 
of 1,643,000. The maximum intensity of horizontal shearing stress is given for the shortest 
span. To use this table for other unit flexural fiber stresses, the values in the tables must be 
multiplied by the factors of Tables 4 and 5, 

Illustrative Problem. — Required to find proper size of joist to supptirt a load of .').')()() lb. on a 1 l-ft span, with a 
fiber stress of 1200 lb, per sq. in. 

From Table 5 we find factor of multiplication ti> be 1.250. The new load to use in onteiiiiK "J’ahles 1, 2, and ^1 
is therefore .'l.'SOO lb. X 1 2.50 ~ 0870 lb. From Table 1 it is seen that a X lO-in. joist on a I t-ft. span has a safe 
carrying capacity of 71.50 lb, (at 1.500 lb. per sq in ). 

Illustrative Problem. — Given a 2 X 14-in. joist on a IG-ft. span He<iuirpd the safe load as limited by a 
maximum unit fiber stress of 1200 lb. per sq. in. in boiidinj!; f’roni Table I, the sab* load for 1.500 lb. per gq. in. 
in bendiiiK is seen to be 808.5 lb. From Table 1, the factor of multiplication is seen to be 0 80, giving the safe load 
.as 2408 lb. 

Diagram on p. 102 gives a simple method for solving the strength of any timber beam 
as determined by maximum unit strength in bending, also for determining the proper size 
of any timber beam to support a given load in bending. 

Illustrative Problem. — Given a total floor load, dead and live, of 174 lb. per sq ft , span 1.8 ft. 1 in. What 
size joists, spaced IG in. on centers, will support this load with a maximum unit fiber stress of 18001b, per sq. in.? 

Lay a flexible straight edge, such as a card, on the diagram, p. 102, joining Point A (174 Ih persq. ft.) with 
R (l6-in. spacing), and mark intersection C on Working Line. Pivoting card about C, connect C with D (13 ft. 

1 in.) and read .5000 ft. -lb. at E. Connect E with F (1800 lb. per sq in.), crossing Working Lino at G. Pivoting 
card about O, set card on 1^ in. (width of beam) at // and read 1142 in. (depth of beam) at K. 
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16. Explanation of Tables. — In Tables 1, 2, and 3, the first line of figures in each group rep- 
resents the safe load for the particular beam, including the weight of the beam itself. The 
second line of figures gives the deflection in inches for the beam at the maximum safe load, com- 
puted for a modulus of elasticity of 1,(543,000 lb. per sq. in. The third figure, where such figure 
occurs, indicates the maximum unit horizontal shearing stress. The shearing stress is given, 
only in those cases in which such shear is in excess of 150 lb. per sq. in. All quantities in these 
tables are based upon the surfaced sizes of sticks. To obtain the .safe loads for the rough or 
full nominal sizes of timber, the loads of Tables 1, 2, and 3 must be multiplied by the “multiply 
ing factors” of Table 6. These tables have been adapted from similar tables in the “Structural 
Timber Handbook on Pacific Coast Woods” published by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Tables 7, 8 and 9 give for timber joists: (1) the safe loads corresponding to a maximum 
flexural stress of 1800 lb. per sq. in., indicated in the tables by the letter “if”; (2) the safe load, 
uniformly distiibuted, limited by a maximum intensity of horizontal slicai of 175 lb. per sq. in., 
indicated in the tables by the letters “//aS”; (3) the uniformly distiibuted load that produces a 
deflection of Mo in. per foot of span, indicated in the tables by the hotter “ ; and (4) the deflec- 

tion in inches for a load of 10001b., uniformly distributed, indicated in the tables by “Dl. ” 
All deflections are computed for a modulus of elasticity of 1,020,000 lb. per sq. in. All loads 
and deflections are computed on the finished or .surfaced sizes of joists. For convenience, the 
section moduli of the various sizes of joists are given, based on finished sizes. These tables 
are taken from the “Southern Pino Manual” publi.shed by the Southern Pine Association. 

Attention is called to the vaiiation of sizes of finished joists in Tables 1, 2, 3 and Tables 
7, 8, and 9, representing the difference between the standards of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Southern Pine Association, the finished sections of the Southern Pine 
Association utilizing a greater percentage of the rough timber than the standards of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. All sizes of joists in Tables, 1, 2. and 3 (West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association) are for joists surfaced one side and one edge, or surfaced four sides (S4S). 
All sizes in Tables 7, 8, and 9 (Southern Pine Association) are for joists sui faced one side and 
one edge (SISIE). 

Attention is called to slight (dianges whitdi have been made in the standard sizes of struc- 
tural timbers and which affect some of the values given in the tables following. The reader is 
referred to the present American Lumber Standards, A. S. T. M. Standards and Tentative 
Standards, Standards of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, A. R. E. A. Standards, etc., for the 
latest information in regard to lumber sizes and standards. 
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Table 1. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflections Fok Timbeii Joists with Nominal 
Width op 2 Inches, Unifohmly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural Fiber 
Stress of 1500 Lb. per Sq. In. 



Rough size 

2X4 

1 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

X18 

Sizes 

Surfaced size 

SIS IE or S4S» 

iHxm 


l%X7>i 

l^X9H 

1HX11>2 

iHxvsyj 

iHxiryh 

1^^X17>2 


Section 

modulus 

3 .')() 

8 57 

15 23 

24 44 

35 82 

49 30 

(m 07 

82 01 



r 1187 









3 

\ 0 0G81 










1 151 










{ 890 

2142 








4 

1 0 121 

0 0780 









1 

170 








5 

I 712 

1714 








lO 189 

0 122 









r 593 

1428 

2538 







0 

{ 0 272 

0 170 

0 131 








1 . 


150 








r 509 

1224 

2170 

3491 






7 

\ 0 370 

0 239 

0 179 

0 111 







1 



170 








( 1071 

1904 

3055 

4478 





8 


I 0 312 

0 234 

0 185 

0 153 







1 



180 





1) 


f 053 

1092 

2710 

3980 






lO 305 

0 290 

0 243 

0 193 







( 857 

1523 

2444 

3582 

4030 




10 


] 0 487 

0 365 

0 289 

0 238 

0 203 






1 . 




100 






f 770 

1385 

2222 

3250 

4487 

5915 



11 


] 0 580 

0 412 

0 349 

0 288 

• 0 215 

0 214 





1 





107 






( 12(»9 

2037 

2085 

4113 

5423 

0912 


12 



\ 0 526 

0 415 

0 343 

0 202 

0 254 

0 225 

m 

O 




1 





182 

c4 

a 

tfi 

13 1 



/ 1172 
lo 017 

1880 

0 487 

2755 

0 403 

3797 

0 313 

5005 

0 299 

0380 

0 205 





f 1088 

1710 

2550 

3520 

4048 

5924 


14 



\0 710 

0 505 

0 407 

0 397 

0 347 

0 307 





f 1015 

1629 

2388 

3291 

4338 

5529 


1 .) 



to 822 

0 649 

0 536 

0 456 

0 398 

0 352 


10 




1 1528 

2239 

3085 

4007 

5184 





to 738 

0 010 

0 519 

0 453 

0 401 


17 ! 




/ 1438 

2107 

2904 

3828 

4879 





lo 834 

0 088 

0 580 

0 511 

0 452 


18 




j 1358 

1990 

2742 

3615 

4008 





lo 935 

0 773 

0 657 

0 572 

0 501 


19 





f 1885 

2598 

3420 

4305 






lo 800 

0 732 

0 637 

0 505 


20 





! 1791 

2408 

3254 

4147 






lo 953 

0 811 

0 700 

0 020 


21 






f 2350 

3099 

3949 







1 0 895 

0 779 

0 690 


22 






/ 2244 

2958 

3770 







lo 981 

0 855 

0 758 


23 







f 2829 

3006 








lo 935 

0 829 


24 








r 3456 

10 901 


25 








1 3318 
lo 979 


^SlSlE «» surfaced one side and one edge. 
S4S B surfaced four sides. 
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Table 2. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nominal 
Width op 3 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Fiber Stress op 1500 Lb. per Sq. In. 



1 SISIK = surfaced one side and one edge . 
S4S =* surfaced four sides. 
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Table 3. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflp^ctions for Timber Joists with Nominal 
Width op 4 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Fiber Stress op 1500 Lb. per Sq. In. 











Hough size 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

Surfaced size 
SISIE or S4S1 

3KX3I2 

3>2^X5H 

3KX7>.i 

3 I 2 XOli 

3MX]1><2 

‘SH X 13 >2 

3HX15K 

3>i^X17M 

Section 

modulus 

7 15 

17.64 

32.81 

52.65 

77.15 

106.31 

140.15 

178.05 


r 2383 








3 

] 0 0705 





• 




^ 116 









r 1788 

4410 







4 

\ 0 125 

0 0797 








[ 

172 








/ 1430 

3528 








\ 0 190 

0 125 








f 1 192 

2910 

5468 






■u 

0 282 

0 179 

0 131 







i . . . 


156 







( 1021 

2520 

1687 

7521 





7 

J 0 381 

0 244 

0 179 

0 111 






1 



170 







r 2205 

4101 

6.581 

964 1 




8 


1 0 319 

0 234 

0 185 

0 153 









180 




9 


f 1900 

3646 

.5850 

8572 





1 0 401 

0 296 

0 234 

0 193 






f 1761 

3281 

5265 

7715 

10,631 



10 


^ 0.198 

0 365 

0 289 

0 238 

0 203 









169 



i 


f 1601 

2983 

4786 

7015 

9,665 

12,741 


11 1 


\ 0 603 

0 412 

0 349 

0 288 

0 215 

0 214 


j 


1 




1 

176 



i 


f 2734 

4388 

6429 

8,861 

11,679 

14,888 

12 



0 526 

0 415 

0 343 

0 292 

0 254 

0.225 




1 





182 

13 



1 2524 

40.50 

5935 

8,178 

10,781 

13,742 



lo 617 

0 487 

0 103 

0 343 

0 299 

0 265 

11 



/ 2344 
\0 715 

3761 

0 .5(i.5 

5511 

0 467 

7,594 

0 397 

10,011 

0 347 

12,761 

0 307 




f 2187 

3510 

5143 

7,087 

9.343 

11.910 


* nlSlE surfaced one side and one edge 
S4S » surfaced four siaes. 
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Table 4. — Factors by which Safe Loads in Tables 1, 2 and 3 Must be Multiplied to 
Find Safe Loads that Given Size of Joist will Support at a Unit Flexural 
Stress Other than 1500 Lb. per Sq. In. 

Table 5. — Factors by which Given IjOAd Must be Multiplied to Find Equivalent 
Load to be Used in Entering Tables 1, 2, and 3 to Find Proper Size of Joist 
Table 4 Table 5 


Dewiiod unit 

Factor of 


Desired unit 

Factor of 

fiber stress 

multiplication 


fiber stiesB 

multiplication 






1000 

0 007 


1000 

1 .500 

1100 

0 734 


1100 

1 .303 

1200 

0 800 


1200 

1 250 

1300 

0 807 


1300 

1 1,53 

1100 

0 933 


1400 

1 071 

IfiOO 

1 000 


1500 

1 000 

1000 

1 007 


1000 

0 939 

1700 

1 133 


17(K) 

0 883 

ISOO 

1 200 


1800 

0 833 

2000 

1 333 


2000 

0 7.50 


Table 0. — Maximum I^ending or Resisting Moments in Foot-pounds for Rectangular 

Beams 

ValuoB in this table arc based on surfaced sizend To got values for rough sizes, multiply IlosiMtiiig Moiueut for 
any giv(Mi size by “multiplying factor'’ in d.ark type in Buine horizontal hne 



Size 

“ hlul- 

Sec- 

Mo- 

Resisting moments in foot-pounds for safe fiber stresses in 1 




tiply- 

tion 

inent 


pounds per sipiare inch, as iiulicated 






mg 

xnoflu- 

of in- 














Nominal 

ActuaD 

factor” 

lus 

ertia 










(inchcB) 

(inches) 


(in ») 

(in.U 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

uoo 

1500 

1600 

1800 

2000 

2 

X 4 

V>i<X .T'ii 

1.50 

3 56 

6.45 

297 

,327 

356 

386 

416 

446 

475 

535 

504 

2 

X 6 

T'sX 

1.40 

8.. 57 

24.10 

714 

785 

857 

928 

1000 

1071 

1142 

1285 

1428 

2Hy. 6 

2>4X 5 '^2 

1.32 

n.34 

31.18 

915 

1040 

11.34 

1228 

132.3 

1417 

1512 

1701 

1890 

2 

X 8 

mx 7«'2 

1.40 

1.5.23 

57. 13 

1269 

1396 

1.523 

16.50 

1777 

1904 

2030 

2284 

2538 

2U.y 8 

2HX 7' 2 

1.26 

21.10 

79.10 

17^ 

1934 

2110 

2285 

2462 

2637 

2813 

3165 

3518 

2 

XIO 

r-^tX 9h 

1.36 

24.44 

116.10 

2037 

2241 

2444 

2648 

2852 

3056 

3259 

3667 

4074 

21^X10 

2)4 X 9K’ 

1.23 

33.84 

160.76 

2820 

3102 

3384 

3666 

3948 

4230 

4512 

6076 

5640 

2 

X12 

iHxin/2 

1.34 

35.82 

205.95 

2985 

3284 

3582 

3881 

4179 

4478 

4776 

5373 

6970 

2UX12 

2UX11M^ 

1.21 

49 .59 

285.16 

4133 

4.546 

4958 

5371 

5786 

6197 

6612 

7438 

8265 

2 

XU 

mxim 

1.32 

49.36 

3,33.18 

4113 

4524 

4936 

.5347 

5758 

6170 

6581 

7403 

8226 

2 

XU 

mxmv 

I 23 

53.16 

.358.80 

4430 

4873 

.5316 

5759 

6202 

6645 

7088 

7974 

8860 

2WX14 

2iixm^ 

1 20 

68.34 

461.32 

569.5 

6264 

6834 

7403 

7973 

8542 

9112 

10251 

11300 

2 

X16 

mxm^ 

1.31 

65.07 

,504.28 

5423 

6965 

6,507 

7050 

7592 

81.35 

8677 

9761 

10846 

2 

X16 

mxnvz 

1.22 

70.10 

543.06 

5842 

6426 

7010 

7594 

8178 

8762 

9347 

10515 

11683 

2V^Xlfi 

21/4X15^2 

1.18 

90.10 

698.23 

7508 

8260 

9010 

9760 

10512 

11262 

12013 

1.3515 

1.5018 

2 

X18 

mxm^ 

1 30 

82.94 

725.75 

G9I3 

7603 

8294 

8986 

9677 

10368 

110,59 

12442 

13824 

2 

XIS 

U4X17H 

1.21 

89.32 

781.57 

7446 

8188 

8932 

0676 

10421 

11165 

11901 

13398 

14887 

j 2^2X18 

2^X171/2 

1.17 

114.84 

1004.88 

9570 

10527 

11484 

12441 

13398 

14.355 

1.5312 

17226 

19140 

3 

X 6 

2^^X SUi 

1.43 

12.60 

34.66 

10.50 

11.55 

1260 

1.365 

1470 

1.575 

1680 

1890 

2100 

3 

X 6 

2HX .5>/2 

1.30 

13.86 

38.13 

1155 

1271 

1386 

1,501 

1617 

17.32 

1848 

2079 

2310 

3 

X 8 

2K>X 7«-« 

1.37 

23.42 

87.89 

1952 

2147 

2342 

25.38 

27.33 

2928 

3123 

3514 

3904 

3 

X 8 

244 X 

1.24 

2.5.78 

96.68 

2148 

2363 

2578 

279.3 

3008 

3222 

3437 

3867 

4297 

3 

XIO 

21 / 2 X 9^^ 

1.33 

37.61 

178.62 

3134 

3447 

3761 

4074 

4.388 

4701 

.5014 

5641 

6268 

3 

xio 

244 V 9U 

1.21 

41.36 

196.48 

3447 

379! 

4136 

4480 

4825 1 

5170 

5515i 

6204 

6893 

3 

X12 

2yiXnH 

1.31 

55.10 

316.85 

4.592 

5051 

5510 

5970 

6429 

6888 

7347 

8266 

0184 

3 

X12 

2Hxim 

1.19 

60.61 

348.. 53 

.5051 

5556 

6060 

6565 

7071 

7575 

8081 

9090 

10102 

3 

XU 

mxiv,^ 

1.29 

75.94 

512 58 

6328 

6961 

7594 

8226 

8859 

9492 

10125 

11.390 

126.56 

3 

XU 

244X131^ 

1.17 

83.53 

.563.84 

6961 

7657 

8353 

9049 

974.5 

10441 

111.37! 

12.529 

13922 

3 

Xlft 

2HX15U 

1.28 

100.10 

775.81 

8342 

0176 

10010 

10845 

11679 

12513 

1.3.347 

1.5016 

16684 

3 

X16 

244X1.5^:2 

1.16 

110.11 

853.39 

9176 

10093 

11011 

11928 

12846 

13763 

14681 

16516 

18352 

3 

X18 

21 / 2 X 171/2 

1.27 

127.60 

1116.54 

106.33 

11696 

12760 

1.382.3 

U8H6 

1.59.50 

1701.3 

191.39 

21266 

3 

X18 

2-}4X17K' 

1.15 

140.36 

1228.19 

11606 

12866 

14036 i 

15205 

16375 

17545 

18715 

21054 

2339,3 

4 

X 4 

31 / 2 X 3/2 

1.49 

7.15 

12.51 

.596 

656 

715 

775 

8.34 

804 

9.54 

1073 

1192 

4 

X 4 

34^X 3H 

1.34 

7.94 

14.39 

662 

728 

794 1 

860 

926 

992 

1059 

1190 

1323 

4 

X 6 

3 / 2 X 51/2 

1.36 

17.64 

48.53 

1470 

1617 

1764 

1911 

2058 

2205 

2.352 

2646 

2940 

4 

X 6 

3HX 5H 

1.26 

19.12 

.53.76 

1593 

17.53 

1912 

2071 

2231 

2390 

2.549 

2868 

3187 

4 

X 8 

31 / 2 X 7/2 

1.30 

32.81 

12,3.05 

2734 

3007 

3281 

3554 

3828 

4101 

4374 

4921 

5468 

4 

X 8 

334 X 7K' 

1.21 

35.16 

131.83 

2930 

322.3 

3516 

3809 

4102 

4395 

4688 

6274 

5860 

4 

XIO 

3UX 91/2 

1.27 i 

52.65 

250.07 

4.388 

4827 

.5265 

5704 

6143 

6582 

7021 

7808 

8776 

4 

XIO 

34 4 X 916 

1.18 ; 

56.41 

267.93 

4701 

6171 

5641 1 

6110 

6581 

7050 

7521 

8461 

9402 
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Tablk 6. — Maximum Bunding or Bksisting Momfjnts in Foot-pounds for Ukctangular 

B E A MS- - ( ( "onlin ued) 



Size 

“Mul- 

St'c- 

Mo- 

Resisting moments in foot-pounds for safe fibt-r str(‘S8es 

in 






liply- 

tion 

incmt 


pounds pel .sipiare inch, 

as indieated 





i 

mu 

rnodu- 

of in- 










Nominal 

1 Actual' 

factor” 

luH 

ertia 





1 





(inches) 

(inches) 


(in 3) 

(m 4) 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1.300 

I 1400 

1.500 

1(500 

l.SOO 

2000 

4 

X12 

IP-iXll’'. 

1.25 

77.1.5 

1 44.3 59 ;' 6429 

7072 

7715 

8:458 

9001 

9644 

10286 

11.572 

128.58 

4 

XI2 

3‘iXnk 

1.16 

82 6G 

475.27 

6888 

7.577 

8266 

.8955 

9044 

10.3.*42 

11021 

i2309 

13777 

4 

X14 


1 23 

100.31 

717 61 

8859 

9745 

106:41 

11.517 

12403 

13289 

11174 

15946 

17718 

4 

X14 

3bXl3*- 

1.15 

11.3 91 

768 87 

9193 

10442 

11:491 

12.340 

1 3289 

142:48 

1.5188 

17080 

18985 

4 

X16 

.■Pa XIO '>2 

1.22 

140.15 

1086 13 

11679 

I2S47 

14015 

15183 

16:451 

17519 

1S6.86 

21022 

2.3358 

4 

X16 


M4 

1.50. It 

116.3.71 

12513 

1.3765 

1.5016 

16267 

17.519 

. 1.8770 

20021 

22524 

2.5027 

4 

X18 

;P'2X17>^ 

1 21 

178.65 

1.563 1.5 

14.S.S8 

16.377 

17865 

19.354 

2084.4 

22.332 

2,3.821 

26798 

29776 

4 

X18 

:HiXl7b2 

1 13 

191.41 

1674 SO 

1.59.51 

17,546 

19141 

20736 

22.*431 

2392() 

2.5521 

28711 

31902 

6 

X 6 

rd<iX 

1.30 

27.7.3 

76.21)1 241 1 

1 2.542 

277.3 

.3004 

:42,35 

3467 

3698 

4160 

4622 

6 

X 8 

bViX 7'/'! 

1.24 

51.. 56 

193 36 

4297 

4727 

51.56 

5.586 

6016 

6416 

6875 

7735 

8594 

6 

xio 

5''2X O'tJ 

1.21 

82.7,3 

392 96 

6894 

758.3 

8273 

8962 

9652 

10341 

110:40 

12409 

13788 

6 

X12 

.VAXIO 

1.19 

121.23 

697 07 

10103 

1 11113 

12123 

13134 

14144 

151.55 

16165 

18185 

20206 

6 

X14 

.'iliiXl.'P^: 

1.17 

167.06 

1127 67 

13922 

i 1.5314 

16706 

1.8099 

19491 

20883 

22275 

2.5060 

27844 

6 

X16 

.^‘(.Xl.Vi 

1.16 

220 23 

1706 78 

1.8.4.53 

: •201.8.8 

22023 

23859 

2.5694 

275:40 

29365 

3:4035 

36706 

6 

X18 


1.16 

280 73 

24.56 38 

23394 

2.5733 

2.8073 

:404 1 2 

:42752 

:4509l 

371.30 

42109 

46788 

6 

X20 

.'i’^iXlO'fi 

1.15 

348.. 56 

3398 49 

251047 

319.52 

348.56 

37761 

40666 

13.571 

46475 

.52285 

58094 

8 

X 8 

7>/2X T''- 

1 21 

70 31 

26.3 67 

5855) 

! 6445 

7031 

7617 

.8203 

8789 

9374 

10546 

11718 

8 

XIO 

7b2X 01- 

1.18 

112.81 

535 86 

5)401 

10341 

1 1‘281 

1*222 1 

13161 

14102 

1.5042 

16922 

18802 

8 

X12 

71 / 2 X 1 IH} 

1.16 

165 31 

9.50.. 55 

13776 

151.54 

16.531 

17909 

19286 

20664 

22042 

21797 

275.52 

8 

X14 

71 '2 X 1 . 31/2 

1.15 

227.81 

1.537.74 

185)84 

20SS2 

22781 

21679 

26578 

28476 

.30374 

.’44171 

37968 

8 

XIO 

7'^2Xir)>2 

1 14 

:)(M).3i 

2327 43 

2.5026 

27.529 

30031 

:42534 

3.50:46 

:47.5:4'.) 

40042 

4.5047 

50052 

8 

XIH 

71 / 2 X 17 './. 

1.13 

382.81 

:{349.01 

31901 

3.5091 

3.82.81 

41471 

41661 

748.52 

51012 

57422 

63802 

8 

X20 

7! /.X 10^/2 

1.12 

475.31 

1634 .30 

35)609 

43570 

17.531 

51492 

.554,53 

.59411 

03374 

71296 

79218 

10 

XIO 

O'tjX O'-j 

1.17 

112.89 

678 76 

11908 

13099 

14289 

154.80 

16671 

17.862 

190.5.3 

21 4.34 1 

2,3816 

10 

X\2 

oi/.xii'/* 

1 15 

209.40 

1204 03 

171.50 

1 919.5 

20910 

22685 

24 4:40 

2617.5 

27920 

.3141()i 

34900 

10 

X14 

O'iiXl.'P- 

1 13 

2.S8 56 

1917.80 

2-1017 

264.52 

2.8,8.56 

31 ‘201 

:4;4t)(ir) 

36071 

.*48175 

4,32,8,51 

48094 

10 

X16 

Ui-Xl.*)'^ 

1.12 

.380 40 

2948.07 

31700 

34870 

38040 

41210 

44:480 

475.50 

50720 

.57060 1 

6.3400 

10 

X18 

01 / 2 x 171/2 

l.ll 1 

481 90 

4242 84 

40408 

44449 

48490 

525:40 

56571 

60612 

616.5.3 

727.3 1 

80816 

10 

X20 

9!^XI0}/2 

1.11 1 

602.06 

.5870.11 

.50172 

.551.89 

1 60206 

6.5224 

70241 1 

! 75258 

8027.5 

90.310 100,344 

12 

X12 !i1'*2X11!C> 

1.14 

25;r 48 

14.57.51 

21123 

' 2:i235 

25318 

27460 

29572 i 

.316.85 

.33797'' 

38021 

42216 

12 

X14 !lli{>Xl3i{. 

1,12 

319,31 

■2.3.57.86 

29109 

! 32020 

:44931 

37842 

4075:4 

43664 

465741 

.52:496' 

.58218 

12 

XIO 

111 2 X 1.31 2 

1 11 

460 18 

3,568.72 

3.8373 

i 4‘22IO 

46048 

49885 

.53722 

57500 

61:4971 

.5907 b 

76716 

12 

X18 

lli/iXl7it. 

1 10 

586 9.8 

5136 07 

48915 

i 53.807 

.5.8698 

63590 

08181 

7.3373 

7.82641 

8.80471 

97830 

12 

X20 

IH/ 2 XIOI /2 

1.10 

728.81 

7105.93 

60734 

6t).807 

72881 

7S<)54 

8.5028 

91101 

97174, 

109:421 121468 

14 

X14 

i:ii(ixi3i’2 

1 12 

410.06 

2767 93 

34172 

37589 

41000 

44424 

47841 

512.58 

.54675 

1 

6 I 5 IO 1 

68344 

14 

xin 

1.31 . 2 X 1.31 2 

1 11 

540 .56 

41.89 37 

4.5047 

195.52 

.54056 

.58561 

63066 

67571 

72075 

8 IO 8 . 5 ! 

90094 

14 

xis 

1 . 31 . 2 x 171 . 

1 10 

689 06 

6029 30 

.57422 

6.4164 

68906 

74649 

80391 

861:4.3 

01.875, 103.360' 114844 

14 

X20 

131 / 2 x 101 '• 

1 09 

8.55.. 56 

8311.74 

7125)7 

7.8427 

,85556 

92686 

99816 

106946 

11407.5 

128.3:4.5 142.594 

16 

X16 

1 . 31 /.X 1 . 31/2 

I 10 

620.64 

4810 01 

51720 

5().S92 

62064 

67236 

72108 

775.80 

827.52 

1 

9.3096 10.3440 

16 

XIS 

1 . 51 / 2 x 171^2 

1 09 

791 15 

6922 53 

65925) 

72522 

79115 

8.5708 

92:401 

98.894 

105486 

11867211,318.58 

16 

X20 

1 . 51 / 2 x 101-2 

I 09 

982 31 

9577 .55 

81.8.59 

9(K)45 

98231 

106417 

11460.3 

1227.89 

1 .*40974 

1 17.346 i 16.3718 

16 

X22 

1.51^X21 !•' 

I 08 

1191 15 

128.37 07 

99.513 

109164 

11941,5 

129.*4()7 

139318 

149270 

159221 

179 1*2.3 '199026 

16 

X24 

1 . 5 ^ 2 X 231 '2 

I 08 

1126 65 

1676.3.10 

1 1S8S8 

1:40777 

142605 

1545.54 

166443 

1783.32 

190221 

21.399812.37776 

18 

X18 

171'2X171.2 

1 09 

893.23 

7815.76 

71436 

818,80 

89.323 

96767 

104210 

1116.54 

119098 

1 

1.33985 148872 

18 

X20 

171 / 2 X 10 ''. 

1.08 

1 109 06 

10813 .37 

92422 

10166-4 

110906 

120119 

1 29 : 49 1 

l.*4803.*4 

147.875 

1(;6:460 184844 

18 

X22 

171 / 2 X 21' 2 

1.08 

1.348,2.3 

144513 47 

1123.5.3 

12 : 45.88 

13482,3 

146059 

157294 

1685:40 

179765 

2022:45,224706 

18 

X24 

17 '2X2.3'/. 

1 07 

1610 73 

18926 OS 

1.34228 

147651 

161073 

174196 

1.87919 

201312 ; 

214765 

241610|'268456 

18 

X26 

171 ‘ 2 X 2.51 2 

1 07 

1896,. 56 

21181 18 

158047 

17:4.852 

1.89650 

20,5461 

221 ‘266 

2.37071 : 

252875 

>844Sr>'316094 

20 

X20 

10b2Xl0'-2 

1 08 

1*235.81 

1 '2049. 18 

102984 

11:4282 

123.581 

13:4.879 

144178 

1,54476 

164774 

1 

85371 ,20.5968 

20 

X22 

10t/.X21i‘2 

1 07 

1.502 31 

16149 87 

12.5193 

1:47712 

1502.31 

162751 

17.5270 

187790 ; 

>00309 

22.5317 2,50:4S6 

20 

X24 

10i'2X23b2 

1 07 

1794.81 

2 1089. (Hi 

1 19.568 

16-4r)*25 

179481 

191438 

209:495 

2243.52 ; 

239309 

169222 299136 

20 

X26 

101 / 2 X 2 . 51 /. 

1 07 

2113.31 

■265M4.74 

176109 

19:4720 

211:431 

22.8942 

246.5.53 

261164 ; 

281774 

4169961:452218 

20 

X2S 

19K’X271/2 

1 06 

24.57 81 

337514 ‘M) 

20481S 

225300 

245781 

266263 

286745 

307227 : 

427709 

468672 409636 

20 

X30 

194X291- 

1.06 

2828.31 

11717.62 

23.5693 

2.59262 

282.83 1 

:406401 

329970 

.353,540 : 

477109 

424247 471386 


' This luhlo 13 h}iS(Mi oil tahloH from thr ‘‘Southna Piao Manual ” of thp Southoia Pinr \ssoriation, and Ihe 
‘Struptural Tiinbi'r Handbook on PacnUr Coast W<»oils” of tho West Coast T.urnbmnrn’s Association 
The standanls of tho latter association arc as follows- 

" Dimension . Plank and Small Timbers — Sixes- — SISIE or SIS 2X3 to X 2*s; 2 X 4 to I^k X 3-^^ * 



The' standards of the Southern Pine Association for timber surfaced four siiles are the same as those of the 
''West Const Lumbermen’s Association. / c , t.j in off the nominal ^\idth arul depth Por material surfaced one 
side one edge (SlSlE) their standards are \i in, off the nominal whlth and in off the nominal depth. 
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Ty\HLE 7. — TaULK OF SaFB LoADS AND DPiKLKCTIONS FOK TlMBER JoiSTS WlTH NOMINAL 
Width of ‘2 inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1800 Lb. per Sq. In. 



Rough size 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X10 

2X18 

►Sizes 

Surfa»!ed size 
SISIE‘ 


1^«X5’)8 

l5sX7L 

l?sX9>. 

i^sXUlIi ‘ixi3j . 

1 

l‘iXl5t, 

I 'HX I7>i 


Section inodulu'. 

3 . .'>{1 

8.57 


15 23 

24 41 

35 82 

53 16 

70. 10 

89 32 



f ILS 


, 1372 










D1 


0 or>si 










n 


1068 










D 


967 









D1 


0 1379 

0 0369 









IIS 



2135 









B 


851 

2056 








.> 



619 












0 26i)3 

0 0720 









li 


712 

1711 








r> 



430 

1 607 








D1 


0 4651 

0 1211 

0 0525 








IIS 




2813 








B 


610 

1169 

2611 







7 

1) 


316 

1180 








1>1 


0 73SI 

0 1977 

0 0831 







B 


5;u 

1285 

228 1 







s 

D 


212 

90 1 

21 12 







1)1 


1 1020 

0 2950 

0 1215 

0 0612 





1 

IIS 





3601 





1 

B 



1113 

2031 

3258 





«■> 

Qy 

9 

« 



711 

1693 



• 




1)1 



0 1202 

0 1772 

0 0872 

0 0192 




5 


HS 






4361 




£ 


H 



1028 

1828 

2933 

1298 




a 

a 

1 ) 

L> 



578 

1371 

2786 







D1 



0 5767 

0 2131 

0 1196 

0 0671 





B 



935 

1661 

2666 

3908 





11 

1 D 



478 

1 1 33 

1 2303 






1 



0 7<i71 

0 3236 

0 1592 

0 0897 

0 0515 





1 HS 







5512 





! 



857 

1526 

2411 

3582 

5316 




12 

I) 



102 

952 

1935 

3432 






[ 



0 99 "d) 

0 1202 

0 2067 

0 1165 

0 0669 





f H 




1406 

2256 

3306 

4907 




i;i 

1 ^ : 




811 

1618 

2921 





i 




0.5313 

0 26.30 

0 I 182 

0 0850 

0 0562 




[ HS 








6328 




i 




1306 

2095 

3070 

4556 

6008 



u 

D 


I 

700 

1422 

2521 

4393 





Dl 



0 6667 

0 3282 

0 1851 

0 1062 

0 0702 




[B 


1 

1218 

1955 

2865 

4253 

5608 




1 D 


1 

609 

1238 

2196 1 

3827 




i."> 

I Dl 1 


1 

0 8210 

0 4040 

0 2277 

0 1306 

0 0863 

0 0599 



1 HS j 


1 

. 





7147 



f B 


i 

1142 

1833 

2686 

3987 

5257 

6699 


16 

! ^ 



536 

1089 

1931 

3361 

5091 ' 




[Dl 


i 

0 9950 

0 1898 

0 2762 

0 1585 

0 1047 

0 0728 


> SISIK -- surtncpd otic* .suit* and one edRC. 
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Table 7. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflections fou Timber Joists with Nominal 
Widths of 2 In(Tip:s, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum 
Flexural Streks of 1800 Lb. per Sq. In. — {Coutlnued) 



Rough size 

2X1 1 

2X0 j 

2X8 1 

2X10 1 

2X12 

2X 14 

2X10 

2X18 

Sizes 

Siirfared size 
S1SIK» 

l?8X3-’l8 j 

U^xo^H j 

U^8X7>2 

l^sXOK 

. ^8 X 1 1 J-'i 1 

1 

X 

l?iX15>i 

l?iXl7^, 


Section modulus 

3 r>o 1 

8 57 1 

15 23 

21 44 

35 82 1 

.53 10 

70 10 

89.32 



B 





1725 

2528 

;4753 

4948 

0305 


17 

D 





004 

1710 

2080 

4510 




D1 





0 587S 

0 3314 

0 1002 

0 12.50 

0 0873 



H 





1021) 

2388 

3544 

4073 

5954 


IS 

D 





800 

1525 

2058 

4023 

5790 



Dl 





0 0077 

0 3034 

n 2254 

0 1402 

0 1030 



H 





1544 

2202 

3358 

4427 

5041 


10 

D 





772 

1300 

2385 

.3010 

5190 



Dl 





0 8201 

0 4020 

0 2055 

0 1751 

0 1219 



B 





1400 

2140 

3100 

4200 

5359 


20 1 

D 





007 

1230 

2153 

3258 

4090 



Dl 





0 0505 

0 5305 

0 3007 

0 2010 

0.1422 



B 






20 17 

3038 

4000 

5104 


21 

D 






1121 

1053 

2050 

4251 



Dl 






0 0244 

0 3585 

0 2308 

0.1040 



B 






1051 

2000 

3824 

4872 


22] 

D 






1021 

1770 

2003 

3870 



Dl 






0 7183 

0 4122 

0.2723 

0 1802 



B 






180)0 

2771 

30.57 

4000 


23] 

D 






034 

1028 

2101 

3.540 



Dl 






0 8208 

0 4710 

0 3112 

0 2102 

% 


B 

• 





1 70 1 

2058 

3505 

4400 

a 

24 

D 






858 

1105 

2203 

3257 

on 

a 


Dl 






0 0324 

0 5351 

0 3535 

0 24,50 

a 


B 







25.52 

3305 

4287 

03 

2r) 

15 







1378 

2085 

3001 



1 Dl 







0 0018 

0 3000 

0 2777 



B 







2151 

3235 

4122 


2f) 

D 







1274 

1928 

2775 



Dl 







0 0804 

0 4405 

0 3123 



B 







2303 

31 10 

,3970 


27 

D 1 







1181 

1788 

2573 



Dl 







0 7010 

0 .5031 

0 3498 



B 







2278 

3004 

3828 


28' 

D 







1008 

1003 

2392 



Dl 







0 8408 

0 5011 

0 ,3902 



B 








2001 

3090 


20^ 

D 








1.5.50 

2230 



Dl 








0 0238 

0 4334 



B 








2804 

3573 


30 < 

D 








1118 

2085 



Dl 








0 0005 

0 4798 



B 









3467 


31 

D 









19.52 



Dl 









0 5294 



B 









3349 


32 

D 









1832 



Dl 









0 5823 


1 81S1E « surfaced one side and one edge. 


% 


t 
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Tablb 8. — Table op Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nominal 
Width of 3 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maxim^ Flexural 
Stress of 1800 Lb. per Sq. In. 



Hough size 


3X6 

3X8 

3X10 

3X12 

3X14 

1 3X16 

3X18 

' • 

Sizes 

Surfaced size 
S1S1E» 


2^iX7M 

2?iX9^i 

2hXllH 

2?iX13>.i 

2^iX15^i 

2HX17H 


Section modulus 

13 86 

25.78 

41 30 

00 61 

S3 53 

no 11 

140 30 



HS 

1 3528 









IDI 

1 0 0233 









B 


3326 








D1 


0 0455 









B 


2773 








G 

D 


2.542 








D1 


0 0787 

0 0310 








IIS 




4812 








B 


2376 

4419 







7 j 

D 


1867 











0 12.50 

0 0493 








B 


2079 

3867 








D 


1429 

3025 








D1 


0 1866 

0 0735 

0 0362 







HS 




6097 







B 


1818 

3437 

5515 







D 


1129 

2865 








D1 


0 2657 

0 1047 

0 0516 

0 0291 






HS 





7378 






13 


1663 

.3093 

4063 

7273 





10 



015 

2320 

4715 i 







D1 


0 3643 

0 . 1 137 

0 0707 

0 0398 

• 



a 


B 


1512 

2812 

1512 1 

6012 




z 

11 

D 


756 

1918 

3897 





§ 

D1 


0 4850 

0 1912 

0 00 ll 

0 0530 

0 0328 





HS 






8002 





13 


1386 

2.578 

4136 

OOlil 

8353 




12 



635 

1012 

3275 

5808 






1 D1 


0 6299 

0 2181 

0 1221 

0 0089 

0 0426 





f B 



2.380 

3818 

5.595 

7710 




13 

1 D 



1373 

2700 

4910 








0.3150 

0 1.5.53 

0 0875 

0 0511 

0 0.357 




' HS 



1 .. . . 




9947 




B 



2210 

3.545 

5195 

71.59 

9438 



14 

D 



1184 

2106 

4207 

{)904 





1 D1 



0 .3911 

0 19.30 

0 1094 

0 0676 

0 0440 




B 



2005 

3309 

1 4849 

66S2 

8809 



1.5- 

1 D 



1031 

2006 

,3717 

0014 




1 



0 48.50 

0 2386 

0 1.315 

0 0831 

0.0.549 

0 0382 



[ HS 








11,228 



i ^ 



1934 

3102 

4510 

6264 

82.58 

10,527 


16 

D 



906 

1842 

.3207 

5286 

8001 




Dl 



0 5887 

1 0 2895 

0 1032 

0.1009 

0 0600 

0 0463 



B 



[ 2920 

4278 

5896 

7772 

9,908 


17 

D 

' 



1 10.32 

280 1 

4082 

7087 







[ 0 .3472 

0 19.58 

0 1210 

0.0709 

0 0555 


' SlSl K = surfaced one side and one edge. 
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Table 8. — Table of Safe Loads and Defleotions fok Timber Joists with Nominal 
Width of 3 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum IYexural 
Stress op 1800 Lb. i*er Sq In. — {Continued) 



Hough size 

dXO 

dX8 

dXlO 

3X12 

3X11 

3X10 

3X18 

Sizes 

Surfaced size 
SUSIE* 

2?ixr>>.i 

2?iX7>2 

2^4X9>2 

2^X1 IH 

2HXVtH 

2HX15>2 

2HX17>.i 


Section niodulu?. 

Id H(> 

25 78 

41 d« 

60 61 

83 53 

110 11 

140 36 







2758 

4011 

5568 

7341 

9356 


18 





1455 

2582 

4177 

6322 

9098 







0 4124 

0 2324 

0 1437 

0 0949 

0 0659 



fB 




2612 

3828 

5275 

6954 

8805 


19 1 

D 




ld06 

2317 

3748 

5673 

8165 



D1 




0 1849 

0 2733 

0 1689 

0 1116 

0 0775 



B 




2481 

3636 

5012 

6606 

8421 


20 

D 




1179 

2091 

3383 

5120 

7369 







0 5655 

0 3188 

0 1971 

0 1302 

0 0904 



R 





3463 

4773 

6292 

8020 


21 

I) 





1897 

3069 

4644 

6684 



151 





0 3()90 

0 2281 

0 1507 

0 1047 



B 





3306 

4556 

6006 

7656 


22 

I) 





1728 

2796 

4232 

0090 



1)1 





0 4211 

0 2623 

0 1733 

0 1204 



R 





3162 

4358 

5745 

7323 


2d 

1) 




i 

1581 

2558 

3872 

5572 



m 





0 4819 

0 2997 

0 1980 

0 1376 

1 


B 





303 1 

4176 

5505 

7018 

24 

I) 





1152 

2350 

3556 

5118 

c 


1)1 





0 5510 

0 3405 

0 2250 

0 1563 



B 






4009 

5285 

6737 

«8 

Q, 

25 

D 






2165 

3277 

4716 

CO 


D1 






0 38 49 

0 2513 

0 1767 



B 






3855 

5082 

6478 


20 

1) 


1 1 




2002 

3030 

4301 



1)1 

1 




0 4329 

0 2860 

0 1987 



B 

i 




3712 

4894 

0238 


27 

1) 

i 




1856 

2810 

4043 



1)1 

1 




0 4848 

0 3203 

0 2226 



H 

i 




357!) 

4719 

6015 


28 j 

I) 

1 

1 




17a« 

2612 

3760 


1 

,151 





0 5407 

0 3573 

0 2482 



B ! 






4556 

5808 


29 ^ 

15 






2436 

3505 



D1 

1 





0 3909 

0 2758 



B 

1 





4404 

5614 



1) 







2270 

3275 



D1 







0 4394 

0 3053 



B 



1 





5433 


dl - 

D 



1 





3067 


D1 



j 





0 3369 

j 

B 








5263 

1 :i2 

T) 



1 

1 





2879 

1 

1 

1)1 



1 

i 




0 3708 


' SISIIO = aurfaretl one side and one edge 
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Table 9. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nominal Width 
OP 4 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1800 Lb. per S(j. In. 


Si«e8 

Rou 

Surta 

SI 

gh size 

4X4 

mxm 

4X6 


4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

red size 
SIE* 


1 1 

3?iX0ii 3?iXlUz|»?iX13H 


^^ixny. 

_ 

191 41 

Section modulus ! 

1 

7 94 

19 

12 

35 16 

56 41 

82 66 

113 91 

150 16 


./HS 

f 3060 











1 0 0201 











B 


2382 











D 


2152 











D1 


0 0618 

0 

0165 









HS 




4760 









B 


1905 


4588 








5 

D 


1382 











[D1 


0 1206 

0 

0323 









B 


1588 


3824 









D 


960 


3584 









Dl 


0 2083 

0 

0558 

0 0227 








IIS 


. 



6562 








B 


1361 


3277 

6027 







7 

D 


705 


2033 









1)1 


0 3307 

0 

0886 

0 0361 








B 


1191 


28(i8 

5274 








D 


540 


2016 

4944 








Dl 


0 4938 

0 

1323 

0 0539 

0 0265 







HS 







8312 







(« 




2549 

4688 

7521 







i> 




1593 

3906 








Dl 



0 

1883 

0 0768 

0 0378 

0 0213 




.s 


, US 







10,062 




Zi 


B 




2291 

4219 

6769 

9919 




0 

c9 

10 

D 




1290 

3164 

6430 





m 


Dl 



0 

2584 

0 1053 

0 0518 i 

0 0292 






1“ 




20S(> 

3835 

6151 

9017 

I 





u 




1066 

2615 

5315 






Dl 



0 

3440 

0 1402 

0 0690 

0 0389 

0 0210 





[lIS 








11,812 





B 




1912 

3516 

5641 

8266 

11,391 




12' 

D 




896 

2197 1 

4466 

7921 






[Dl 



0 

4464 

0 1821 

0 C896 

0 0505 

0 0312 





B 





3246 

5207 

7630 

10,515 





1 D 





1873 

3805 

6750 





13 ' 






0 2313 

0 1139 

0 01)42 

0 0397 

0 0262 




[hs 









13,562 



1 

[ ^ 





3014 

4835 

7085 

9764 

12,870 



14 1 






1615 

3281 

5820 

9415 





[di 





0 2890 

0 1422 

0 0802 

0 0496 

0 0327 



1 

[ K 





2813 

4513 

6613 

9113 

12,013 



1 K J 

1 D 





1406 

2858 

5070 

8201 




15 \ 






0 3556 

0 1750 

0 0986 

0 0610 

0 0403 

0 0279 


1 

1 HS 










15,312 


j 

\ ^ 





2637 

4230 

6199 

8543 

11,262 

14,356 


IGj 

D 





1236 

2511 

4456 

7208 

10,909 



1 

[di 





0 4316 

0 2124 

0 1197 

0 0740 

0 0489 

0 0339 


* SISIE = surfaced one side and one edge. 
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Table 9. — Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nominal Width 
OF 4 Inches, Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1800 Lb. per Sq. In. — (Continued) 



Rough size | 

4X4 1 

4X6 1 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

Sizes 

Surface size 
SlSlEi 


3^X55^ 

3>4X7>i 

3HXUH 

3^4X11M 

3HX 13>.i 

3HXi3}2^3HXl7H 


Section modulus j 

7 94 

19 12 

35 16 

50 41 

82 66 

113 91 

150 16 

191 41 



B 





3982 

5835 

8041 

10599 

13511 


17 

D 





2225 

3947 

6385 

9664 




D1 





0 2547 

0.1436 

0 0887 

0 0586 

0 0407 



B 





3760 

5510 

7594 

10010 

12760 


is] 

D 




' 

1985 

3521 

5695 

8620 

12406 



D1 





0 3023 

0 1704 

0 1053 

0 0696 

0 0483 



B 





3563 

5221 

7194 

9484 

12089 


19 

D 





1782 

3160 

5112 

7737 

11134 



D1 





0 35.54 

0 2004 

0 1239 

0 0818 

0 0569 



B 





3384 

4959 

6834 

0009 

11484 


20 1 

D 





1608 

2852 

4613 

6982 

10049 



D1 





0 4146 

0 2337 

0 1445 

0 0955 

0 0663 



B 






4724 

6509 

8580 

10938 


21' 

D 






2587 

4184 

6330 

9115 



D1 






0 2706 

0 1073 

0 1105 

0 0768 



B 






4509 

6213 

8100 

10440 


22 

D 






2357 

3813 

5770 

8305 



D1 






0 3111 

0 1923 

0.1271 

0 0883 



B 






4313 

5943 

7834 

9986 


23 

D 






2156 

3488 

5280 

7598 


D1 






0 3556 

0 2198 

0.1452 

0 1009 

.s 


B 






41.33 

5695 

7508 

9570 

BO 

9 

Oi 

24 

D 






1980 

.3204 

4849 

6978 


D1 






0 4040 

0 2497 

0 1650 

0 1146 



B 







5468 

7208 

9188 


25 

D 







2052 

4469 

6431 



D1 







0 2822 

0 1865 

1 0 1296 



B 







5257 

6930 

8834 


2(> 

D 







2730 

41,32 

5946 



Dl 







0 3175 

0 2099 

0 1457 



B 







5063 

6674 

8507 


27' 

D 







2531 

.3831 

5514 



Dl 







0 3555 

0 2349 

0 1632 



B 







4882 

64.35 

8203 


28 

D 







23.54 

.3562 

5127 



Dl 







0 3965 

0 2620 

0 1820 



B 








6214 

7920 


29 

D 








3321 

4780 



Dl 








0 2911 

0 2022 



B 








6006 

7656 


30 

D 








3103 

4466 



Dl 








0 3222 

0 2239 



B 









7409 


31 

D 









4183 



Dl 









0 2470 



B 









7178 


32 

D 









3925 



Dl 









0 2717 


^ SIS IE s surfaced one side and one edge. 
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STEEL BEAMS AND GIRDERS 

By Alfred Wheeler Rorehts 

Beams of I-scction are the steel beams in most common use. In beams of this section 
the greater part of the material occurs in the upper and lower portions of the beam and where 
it is most effective in resisting bending. Channels, angles, and tees are used only to meet some 
special condition. Channels, for example, are not as economical as I-beams and require more 
lateral support to keep them from buckling, but they are especially suitable for use as lintels 
and around floor openings. 

This chapter deals only with simple rolled sections. Plate and box girders are treated in 
another chapter. For the selection of sizes of steel beams sec Art. 1. For properties of steel 
sections, see Art. 26. For loads supported by lintels, see Art. 29. 

16. Considerations in the Design of Steel Beams. — Steel beams must be designed to 
resist bending, shear, sidewise buckling of the web, lateral buckling of the com})rcssion flange, 
and excessive flexure or deflection. (For derivation of formulas and for terms used, sec “Simple 
and Cantilever Beams,” Sect. 1.) 

16a. Bending. — The section modulus must bo sufficaemt so that the external 
bending moment will be safely resisted. The section modulus recjuired is found by dividing 
the bending moment in iiu^h-pounds by the allowable extreme fiber stress in pounds per square 
inch. The fiber stress usuallj" allowed is 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

166. Shear. — The w('b area, obtained by multiplying the depth of beam by the 
thickness of web, must be sufficient for the beam to resist the maximum shear (see Sect. 1, 
Art. 63d). The usual allowance for shear is 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

16c. Buckling of Web. — The tendency of the web to buckle or crush occurs 
over the supports and imimMliately under the points of application of com^entrated loads. 
There is also the tendency to sidewise buckling near the ends of a lieam due to the inclined 
compressive stress referred to in Sect. 1, Art. 64. With I-b<;ams and channels, this inclined 
compressive stress need not be considered in any ordinary case if the beam is made amply 
strong over supports. 

Usually if a beam has sufficient section modulus to take care of the bending moment, the 
vv(;b is sufficiently strong as regards shear and bucikling. The ex(‘ei)tion ociairs, how(*ver, where 
tlie span is short and the load heav}'. 

The “Carnegie Beam Sections” gives the following formulas for safe end reaidion and 
safe interior load: 

R = (a + ^) 

W = 2pt (a, + 

in which 

R = end reaction. 

W == concentrated load. 
t = web thickness. 

d — depth of beam. 

a — distance over which the end reaction is applied. 

ai = half of distance over which the concentrated load is applied. 

18 000 

p = — 77 ^* but never greater than 15,000 lb. per sq. in. 

‘+oolxi(;) 

The first formula applies to any loading. Whenever the end reaction or concentrated loads 
are greater than determined by the above formulas, then either a beam must be chosen having 
a greater web area, or the web of the beam investigated must be reinforced by stiffener angles 
riveted to the web and milled top and bottom to bear against the flanges. It is usually more 
economical to use a beam with greater web area than to use stiffeners. 
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The second formula is for a single load concentrated at the (renter of a span; it can be 
extended for a system of concentrated loads, provided the sum of the distances Oi is not less 
than a. 

Any other column formula could be used, such as the formula (16,000 — 70-, maximum 

14,000 lb. per sq. in.) of the Am. Ry. Eng. Assn. Substituting the proper values for L and r 
in this formula, we have 

p = 16,000 - 121^ 


The formulas for R and W above given assume that the length of the web withstanding direct 
compression is greater than the distance over which the end nraction or a concentrated load is 
applied. Some authorities consider only the loaded length in direct compression which is 
obviously on the safe side. 

To withstand crippling of the web due to inclined compressive stress, the intensity of the 
vertical shear which is equal to the intensity of this compressive stress, must be kept within a 
safe value, otherwise stiffeners must be us(hI or the web thickness increased. A beam may be 
amply secure against a straight shear of 10,000 lb. p(ir sq. in. and yet not have sufficient web 
area to be safe as regards web buckling. Assuming the inclim^d cornprtvssive stims to act at 
45 deg. with the neutral axis throughout the (mtire depth of beam and using the American Bridge 
Company’s column formula, the maximum safe unit value for the shear 

V h 

-7, = 19,000 - 488 
at i 


in which h — the distance between the flange fillets. Using the A. R. E. A. formula 


^^ = 10 , 000 - 342 '; 


The Cambria Steel Handbook gives 


V 

dl 


12 ^ 00 ^ 


based on the Gordon column formula. 

16d. Deflection, — In some cas(*s the deflection may be the governing feature in 
selecting a suitable section for a beam, instead of the load it carri(‘s. For example, a beam 
may deflect sufficiently to crack a plastered ceiling, or to crack a marble or mosaic floor, Ix'cause 
the proportion of the depth of the bc'arn to its span is not sufficient. It will be found that a good 
workable proportion of the depth of a beam to its span, where cxcessivci deflection is to be 
avoided, is that the depth of the beam should not be le.ss than Mo of the span, and that the 
deflection should nob exceed Meo of the distance betweem supports. However, wluire the 
defkiction is not serious, as in mills, shops, etc., it is good practice to make beams M 4 of the span 
in depth, and for roof purlins of mill buildings, Mo of the span if the roofs are }'ith pitch or 
steeper. 

IBc. Lateral Support of Compression Flange. — The compression flange of a 
beam is really a column and may fail by buckling laterally. If beams arc without lateral sup- 
port for a distance exetjeding about 20 times the flange width, their carrying capacity should be 
reduc(id in accordance with table to be found in most any steel handbook. Each table in 
common use is based on some one of the column formulas (Sect. 1, Art. 97) making due allowance 
for the strengthening action of the web. 

A formula in common use is the following modified Gordon column formula used in Cambria: 


^, 00 () 

14 --^^ 

^ WOOb'^ 


in which p = allowable stress in pounds per square inch, I = length between lateral supports 
in inches, and b = width of flange in inches. When p — 16,000, ^ = 19.37, showing that lateral 
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bending must be considered in beams where the maximum length of unsupported compression 
flange is greater than about 20. 

In most cases in floor framing a beam is braced laterally either by other beams framing 
into it or by the floor construction itself, but cases do arise where conditions leave a beam un- 
braced for an excessive distance. 

17. Multiple Beam Girders. — Two or more beams placed side by side and connected by 
means of bolts and separators are used where a single beam would not be sufficient to carry 
the loads imposed, where there is not sufficient head room to use a deep member, or where a 
wide member is needed either to give sufficient lateral stiffness or to provide a suitable support 
for a wall. The separators should fit closely between the flanges of the beams and should be 
placed at the support, at points where concentrated loads occur and at regular intervals of 5 or 
6 ft. along the beam in order to insure that the beams will act as a unit both vertically and 
laterally. 

Gas-pipe separators should not be used in this type of girder, but may be used in grillage 
beams or girders which are to be filled in with concrete. The cast-iron separator is generally 
us(?d in multiple beam girders, but owing to its uncertainty of being true and square, it is better 
construction to use built-up steel separators or diaphragms made up of plates and angles. 

If the loads are not delivered equally to each member of a multiple girder, each member 
should be designed, as near as practicable, to take its specific load so as not to depend any more 
than possible upon the separators equalizing the load. A good example of this is a spandrel 
section made up of two members carrying a wall and a floor load. The outer member should 
be designed to carry one-half the wall load and the inner member one-half of the wall load plus 
all of the floor load. This will give less chance for secondary stresses due to torsion which are 
impossible to calculate. 

18. Beams with Cover Plates. — It is sometimes found advantageous to reinforce I-beams 
and multiple beam girders by adding cover or flange plates top and bottom. Such members 
should be figured considering the moment of inertia of the total net section, deducting metal 
to allow for rivet holes in both flanges. If rivets are carefully staggered, only one-half of this 
number need be deducted. The plate should be riveted with sufficient rivets to develop the 
stress in the cover plate beyond the point where the plate is actually needed. For method 
of computing riv(its connecting cover {dates to flanges, see Art. 55. The length of flange plates 
may be determined in the same manner as for plate girders (see Illustrative Problem, p. 187). 
It is sometimes necessary and is good construction in the case of a girder carrying a wall, to 
run the top flange plate the full length of the girder, to make an even surface on which to build 
the wall. 

19. Double-layer Beam Girder. — A type of beam girder constructed by placing one beam 
on to{) of the other and riveting the tojj flange of the lower beam to the bottom flange of the 
up|)er beam to take up the horizontal shear, will be found a very effective girder. Flange plates 
or channels can be riveted to the extreme flanges of the beams and a high amount of efficiency 
can be develo{icd from this form of girder. It is important, however, to make certain that the 
horizontal shear between beams is {)roperly taken care of by the rivets and that the web is 
sufficient to withstand buckling. Although not usually as economical in material as a plate 
girder or a very deep beam, it will prove advantageous to use when dee{) beams and plate girder 
web {dates arc not readily available. The cost of shop work on this ty{)e of girdei is a great 
deal lower than on plate girders. 

20. Tie-beams. — A tie or tension beam is one which takes transverse stress and direct 
tension at the same time. Probably the best example of such a beam is a bottom chord of a 
truss which is taking tension and at the same time acting as a beam — for instance, supporting a 
ceiling or a concentrated load between panel {K)ints. 

In designing a member of this kind care should be taken that the extreme tension fibers 
Jue not over stressed. As the maximum fiber stress cannot be calculated directly, it may be 
necessary to make trials with several sections before the {)roper section can be determined. The 
method of procedure is jis follows: (1) Calculate the bending moment in inch-pounds due to the 
beam action, (2) select a member for trial and divide the bending moment by the section modu- 
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lus of the member selected — the result gives the stress per square inch on the extreme fiber due 
to bending, (3) divide the amount of tension by the area of the cross section of the member 
selected for trial — the result gives the stress per square inch due to tension, and (4) add these 
two stresses. If the sum of the stresses is not greater than the allowable stress per square inch, 
the member is acceptable. If the member does not fit requirenienta, another section should be 
selected and the calculations repeated. 

21. Strut-beams. — A strut or compression beam is one which is subjected to combined 
compressive and transverse stresses. An illustration of a beam of this kind would be a top 
chord of a truss subjected to direct compression and also taking bending due to a concentrated 
load between panel points. Still another illustration would be a column carrying its load and 
taking bonding due to wind or other forces. 

A member of this type can be designed in a manner similar to that explained above for tie- 
beams. The extreme compression fibers should be investigated, however, instead of the tension 
fibers. The column formula should be used to determine the maximum allowable fiber stress. 

Another analysis of this type of beam is the same as used on columns which take axial loads 

and bending. By this method an equivalent axial load is 
computed from the bending moment to add to the direct load 
and then the member is designed as a column. 

The method of procedure is as follows: (1) Calculate the 
bending moment in inch-pounds due to the beam action; (2) 
select a member for trial; (3) multiply the bending moment 
by the distance from the neutral axis to the extreme fiber and 
divide by the square of the radius of gyration — the result 
gives the equivalent axial load, due to the bending on the 
compression fibers; (4) add the equivalent and direct axial 
loads; (5) design the member to take these combined loads 
using the column formula. 

22. Grillage Beams. — Grillage beams are beams used 
under columns in foundations for the purpose of distributing 
the column loads over a wide foundation bed. Steel beam 
grillages are made up of one or more layers of beams, the 
layers being built up in the manner shown in Fig. 4. 

The space between the flanges of the beams should not 
be less than 2}4 in., so as to permit the proper tamping of the 
concrete in which all grillage foundations should be incased. 
The distance between the flanges should never exceed 3 times 

the flange width. 

Beams should be provided with gas-pipe separators spaced near the ends and immediately 
under points where concentrated loads are applied in order to insure that the beams will act as a 
unit. A double line of separators should be provided for all members over 8 in. in depth. Cast- 
iron or built-up steel separators are not desirable, as they break up the continuity of the concrete. 

Material for grillages should not be painted as the concrete is a i)reservative against rust and 
corrosion, and the concrete will bond more readily to an unpainted surface of steel. 

The bearing area of a grillage is generally taken as the length multiplied by the out to out 
distance of the extreme flange edge providing beams are to be encased in concrete. Some speci- 
fications and building codes permit the above width plus the width of the upper outer flanges 
on both sides, on the basis that the concrete tamped under these flanges distributes the bearing 
to the concrete adjacent to the lower outer flanges. 

The column base should be designed so that the load will be distributed in direct bearing 
to the webs of the beams, at the allowable unit bearing stress for steel on steel which usually 
means that stiffener angles must be used on the bottom of the columns or on the beam webs. 
This form of construction can be avoided by the use of a rolled steel slab of the pioper thickness 
to distribute the loads over the grillage webs, or it is sometimes possible to place the grillage so 
that sufficient area of the column bears directly over the webs of the grillage beams to give the 
required bearing area. 
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The beams in a steel grillage should be figured for bending, shear, and buckling. The 
buckling due to direct compression in a lower layer is likely to occur where the web of the upper 
grillage bears on the web of the lower grillage. In the top layer the tendency to buckling comes 
from the direct application of the column load. Likelihood of the web buckling due to inclined 
compressive stresses should also be investigated in grillage beams. 

Some engineers in designing grillages consider that inasmuch as the beams are incased in 
concrete and held together with separators, that the webs are not subject to buckling, as they 
are braced sideways and cannot buckle. With this assumption the webs are figured for bearing 
only, using the allowable unit bearing stress for steel on steel. 

As channels make the best sections to resist shear and buckling, owing to their thick webs, 
4 channels, placed back to back in pairs, which are capable of taking the shear and buckling, 
make an economical design for the upper layer of a grillage, where there is no restriction to the 
dimensions in either direction. These channels should be developed for their full length in 
bending. 

23. Information Regarding Illustrative Problems. — Following are a number of illustrative 
problems pertaining to different kinds of beams and girders. (For methods of computing reac- 
tions, shear, and moment, see chapters in Sect. 1.) Some of the unit working stresses may not 
agree with those which are allowable for certain building codes or specifications, but they will 
tend to show the principles explained in the text of this chapter and other quantities may bo 
substituted to suit the individual problem as it arises. In calculating the bending moment 
and section modulus of different problems, it will be found much n\orc convenient to compute 
moments in thousands of foot-pounds and multiply by three-fourths to obtain the section 
modulus. The illustrative problems following, however, are worked out in inch-pounds for 
bending moments, but the aforesaid method will be found a big saver of time for the experienced 
engineer. 


Illustrative Problem . — Beam with a Uniformly Distributed Load . — What size beam is required to carry a 
uniformly distributed load of 1000 lb. per lin. ft. over a span of 18 ft., assuming that the beam is sufRcieiitly traced 
laterally? 


Total load = 
Ri = Rz 

M = 

.S - 


(18) (1000) 
18,000 
" “2 “ 
(18.000)(18 )(12) 

48G.000 

“leVooo 


= 18,000 lb. 

9000 lb. 

486,000 in. -lb. 


30.3 


foot/, 

j< /d-o"- 

R* Rg* 

90001b 90001b 

PlQ. 5. 


By referring to a table of properties of beams it will be seen that a 10-iii. 40-lb. I has a section raodi'lus of 31.7; 
but, as a 12-in. 31.5-lb. I has a section modulus of 36, the 12-in. beam is the more economical, besides being more 
readily obtained. 

The beam should next be investigated for shear. Area of cross section of the web of the 12-in. beam «(12) 
(0.35) «= 4.2 sq. in. 

9000 

«= 2142 lb. per sq in. 


As the allowable shearing stress is 10,000 lb. per sq. in., this section is ample to withstand the shear. 

This problem could readily be solved by using the tables of safe uniform loads for I-beams in the steel 

handbook. 

Illustrative Problem . — Beam With Concentrated Loads . — What size 
beam will be required to carry two concentrated loads over a span of 
18 ft., with the loads spaced as shown in Fig. 6? 

. „ (7)(1.5,000) + (13)(12.000) 

B. Jg — 

(5)(12, 000) -1- (11)(1 5,000) 

18^ 


/p. 

listJoJh 


L 




4 ^ - 5" 0*—'. 



Fia. 6. 


3a 


Ri - 


14.500 lb. 

12.500 lb. 


The point of maximum bending moment is at the point of no shear — that is, where the shear changes sign. The 
point of maximum bending in this particular case will be at the right-band concentrated load, or at point “A” 
shown in the figure. 


U - (12,.500)(7)(12) - 
1,0.50,000 
i6.bbb “'’®® 


1,0.50,000 in. -lb. 


By referring to a table of properties of beams it will be seen that a 15-in. 60-lb. I has a section modulus 
of 81.2 and that an 18* in. 55-lb. 1 has a section modulus of 88.4. Since the 18-in. beam is of less weight besides 
developing more eflficiency, it will be used. 
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Area of cross section of web of an 18-in 55-lb I 
Therefore 

14.5(W 
■ Hli 


(18) (0.46) = 8.3 sq in. Maximum shear 14,500 lb, 
= 1746 lb. per sq. in. 


As the allowable shearing; stres.s is 10,000 lb per sq. in., this section is satisfactory for shear. 

Illustrative Problem. — Brarn W^th Load Concentrated at Center . — What size beam will be reciuircd to carry a 
center load of 20,000 lb. on an 18-ft. span? 

R\ *= Ri ' 


\^0,000lb 

-9-0"--^ . 

— Ai<S)ol 


20,000 ^ 


M ■■ 

S > 


(20.000)(18)(12) 


1 , 080,000 ^^^^^ 


1,080,000 in.-lb. 


16,000 


Fig. 7. 


By referring to a table of properties t)f beams, it will be seen that a 15" 
in. 60-lh I has a section modulus of 81.2, but since an 18-in Sfi-lb. I 
develops a section modulus of 88 4, it is rnoie economical to use the 18-in section. Investigating for shear it will 
be found that the 18-in. beam has an area of web cross section of (18) (0 46) -= 8.3 sq. in. The maximum 
shear = 10,000 lb. Therefore 

10,000 

— — 1204 lb per sq in. 

As the allowable sheaiing sttcbs is 10,000 lb per sq. in , this section is ample foi shear. 

This problem could be solved by using the tables of safe uniform loads for I-beams given in the steel handbook. 
Illustrative Problem . — Cantilever Beam . — What size beam wdll be required to safely sustain the loads shown 
in Fig. 8? 

To ascertain Ri, take moments about Ri as ft. Hows* R, *^307 lb JOOOlb 1^00011^ 


Ri = 


(5000) (7) { (12,000) (18) 


13 


-- = 19,307 lb. 


To find Ri, take moment.s about A’.-, oi 

„ (12,000) (5) - (5000) (6) 

R, _ 


Y-I3'0cfoc 


I^307lb 


2307 lb. 


Fig. 8. 


= 45 


As a beam must be m C!|uilibrium, the sum of the loads must be etpial to the algebraic sum of the reactions and 
it will be seen from the diagram that in order for the forces to balance there must be u downward force at R\ of 
23071b. to resist the uplift at that point 

The maximum bending moment occurs at support /? 2 , or 

M = (12,000) (5) (12) = 720,000 in -lb 
720,000 
^ “ 16,000 

By referring to a table of properties (.f beams it will be seen that a 15-in 42-lL.I has a section modulus of 58.9 and 
will satisfy the bending. 

The maximum shear of 12,000 lb. occurs immediately beyond the support of the cantilever portion. A 15-in. 
42-lb 1 has a web area of (15) (0.41) = 6.15 sq. in. Therefore 

12,000 

- , = 1951 lb per sq in. 

6 lo 

It is evident that the section is satisfactory as legards shear 

The ueh should be investigated for buckling to ascertain how much bearing it should have on the supporting 
column at Ri Using the formula 

p = 16,000 - 121 

from Art.lfic, and assuming only the loaded length in direct compression 
pta = /22 = 19,307 lb 



I«.ooo - 


11,570 
4 1 in. 


19,307 

“ ~ (Ti,570)(0.'4D 

Illustrative Problem. — Tie Beam . — Design the member AB in Fig. 9 to carry a concentrated load of 12,000 lb. 
as shown, and to take simultaneously a tensile stress of 50,000 lb. 

The bending moment due to the concentrated load 

( 12 , 000 )( 0 )( 12 ) 


M » 


216,000 in.-lb. 


Por trial, select a section composed of two 10-in 1.5-lb. channels which have a total 8 of 26.8. Then the stress on 
the extreme fiber due to bending will be 

, 216,000 

/i = 2 Q- “ 8059 lb per sq. in 
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The stress per square inch due to tension will be the stress divided by the area of the section, or 

. r>0,000 

72 *= 8 92 ~ *“• 

Then the total stress on the extreme tension fiber will be 

/i + /2 = 13,664 lb. per sq. in. 

Therefore the member selected is satisfactory. 

Care must be taken that there is no metal taken from the section due to punching at the center where the 
stress is a maximum sufficient to reduce the section to the point of overstressing the member. At the ends of AB, 
the bending moment is zero, so the net section at these points will only have the direct tensile stress to take care of. 

Illustrative Problem.— iS'/ruf Beam . — What size member will be required to carry a concentrated load of 10,000 
lb. at the center of a span of 8 ft. and take a direct compressive stress of 20,000 lb ? 

= 240,000 in.-Ib, 

4 

For trial select a section composed of two 9-in. 13>i-lb. channels each of which has a radius of gyration about the 
principal horizontal axis of 3.49 and an area of 7.78 sq. in. 

Using the A R. E. A. column formula 

?) 16,000 


I0.000fbi 


70 - 


the member is found to carry as a column 14,110 lb. per sq in. — that it», 

96 



V 


16,000 - 70 


3 49 


14,110 1b per SCI in. 


Fia. 10. 


As the maximum compression in a column is limited by the formula used to 14,000 lb. pei S(i in., the column will 
safc'ly carry (7 78) (14,000) = 108,920 lb. The amount to be added to the diiect compiession due to bending is 
(see Art 21) 

(24Q,Q0 0)(4 5) 

(3.49)2 88,069 lb. 

Tlie sum of the direct and ecjuivalent axial loads is 

20,000 + 88,669 = 108,669 lb 
Therefore the member selected is satisfactory. 

Illustrative Problem . — Single Lager Grillage . — What size grillage will be reciuired to carry a 10-in Il-column 
with a load of 200,000 lb. and an allowable bearing pressure on the foundation of 20,000 lb. per sep ft.? 

The area required to distribute the load over the foundation is 

200,000 

20,000 “ '*• 

Assuming that the giillage is properly incased in concrete, the webs will not be figured for buckling — only for shear 
and bearing. A grillage of this kind can be placed under an H-column so that the greater part of the column shaft 
bears directly on the webs of the grillage. The longitudinal distiibution of the column load will be the w'idth of the 

column flange plus twice the thickness of the base plate (10 h 2 <=» 
12), assuming the load to be distributed at an angle of 4.) deg. 
beyond the edge of the column shaft. Figuiing bearing of steel on 
steel at 20,000 lb. per sep in., the direct beaiing area reciuired is 

m,ooo 

20,000 

As the length is already determined as 12 in., the thickness required 
f or each web is 

^0 

(12)(4) 



10 sq. 


— = 0 208 


assuming 4 channels. Considering tlie width of the grillage distributing to the loundation to be + (4) (3) *=> 
21 >2 in. (see Art. 22) and as an area of 10 sq ft. or 1440 sq in. is needed, the length of the grillage will be 
1440 


21 , 


67 in. Then 


M 


1,375,000 in -lb. 

1,375,000 ^ . 

(16,000)(4) 

As the point of maximum shear occurs at the edge of the base plate, the total maximum shear 

200,000 67 - 12 
^ " 67' 2 

Then the amount of area required in the web of each member 

82.088_ 

(4)(1{),000) 

Therefore each of the 4 channels should have the following properties 

Section modulus = 21.4 
Web thickness = 0 208 in. 

Web area « 2.05 sq. in. 


td 


82,088 lb. 


2.05 sq. in. 
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By referring to a table of properties of channels, a 12-in. 20M-lb. channel is found to have a section modulus of 21.4, 
a web thickness of 0.28 in. and a web area of (12) (0.28) = 3.36 sq. in. Therefore this section will meet all 
requirements. 


Illustrative Problem. — Double layer Grillage . — What size grillage will be required to carry a 14-in. H-ooIumn 
with a load of 400,000 lb , the allowable bearing pressure on the foundation being 15,000 lb. per sq. ft ? As the 
assumption will be made that there are no limitations on the dimensions of this grillage, the first step is to select a 
section for the top layer as explained in the preceding problem. It is found that four 12-in. 25-lb. channels will 
safely resist the bearing and shear and will safely develop a length of 46 in. 

The length of the lower layer is determined as follows: 


fcfel 


/"Basepkifie 


* 


3 trm 






Fia. 12. 


(15,000) (3.83) 

Then the total bending moment on the lower grillage 

^ (*4 “ ® “ 2.900,000 in.-Ib. 

Assuming that the • grillage is composed of 5 beams placed on 10- 
in centers 

2,900,000 
‘ (16“d00)(5) 


= 30 25 


By referring to a table of properties of beams, a 12-in. 40-lb. I 
fore will be satisfactory for bending. 

The shear on each beam 

400.000 (84 - 19) 
“ (5)T84) ■ 2 


found to have a section modulus of 44.8 and there- 


30,940 lb. 


Since the section will develop (12) (0.46) (10,000) = 55,200 lb., it is satisfactory for shear. 

The amount of bearing area required of steel on steel to take the load from the webs of the upper la>er to the 
webs of the lower layer is 


400.000 

20.000 


20 sq in. 


Therefore at each point of the ten intersections of the two layers there should be 2 sq in. The webs of the upper 
layer have (2) (0.39) (5.25) 4 09 sq. in. and the webs of the lower layer (0 46) (2) (3.05) « 2.80 sq. in. 

As all conditions aie satisfied, the five 12-in. 40-lb. I’s will be satisfactory for the lower gnllage. 

Illustrative Problem. — Beam Reinforced with Flange Plates . — What load unifoimly distributed will a 24-in. 
80-lb. I-beam carry if the span is 40 ft. and a 10 X H-in. cover plate is riveted to each flange? 

The first thing to determine is the net moment of inertia about axis X-X and from that the section modulus 
of the section in question. The allowance made for a rivet hole is for a hole H in, more in diameter than the diam- 
eter of rivet — that is, % in. for a ^i-in. livet. 


I of 24-in. 80-lb. I-bcam 

loft^o lOXM-in. plates - 

(Area of two 10 X > 2 -in. plates) (12 25)2 


Area of 1 rivet hole = (0 875)(1.37) =» 1.20 sq. in. 

I of 4 rivet holes - (see Sect. 1, Art. 6lc) 

(4)(1.20)(11.81) 


Net I 
S 


2919.541 


2919 541 


12 


= 233 56 


2087.9 
0 208 

1.500 625 
3588.733 

0.748 
668444 
66'9 . l'92 



Fig. 13. 


Tlien the safe load which this section is capable of supporting including the weight of the girder will be 
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Illustrative Problem . — A Spandrel or Wall Girder . — What section of wall girder 
with span of 25 ft., will be required to carry a uniformly distributed floor load of 
17,000 lb. applied from one side of the girder only and in addition to carry a w'all 
load of 48,000 lb. equally distributed over both members (Fig. 14)7 

Thq member on the side carrying the floor load should be designed to carry the 
floor load and one-half the wall load, or 

^_(4l.OOO)(2S)(12) , ,,537,5ooin.-lb. 


s 


1,537 ,500 

16,000 


96 09 


A 20-in. 65-lb. I has a section modulus of 117 and is therefore selected. 

The maximum shear is one-half the load or 20,500 lb. As the area of the web of a 20-in. 65-lb. I-beam (20) 
(0.5) ™ 10 sq. in., the web is good for (10) (10,000) “ 100,000 lb., which is ample. 
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The member carrying one*half ot the wall only or 24,000 Ib. will have a moment of 


M - (24.000)(25)(12) 


900,000 in.-lb. 


900,000 

* “ 10.000 


56.25 


A 15-in. 42-lb. I has a section modulus of 58.9 and is the section selected. 

The maximum shear equals one-half the loa<l, or 12,0Q0 lb. The web of a 15-in. 42-lb. I is good for (15) (0.41) 
(10,000) = 61,500 lb. 

By proportioning members in a double-beam girder by this method, it will carry the loads applied most directly 
to the members in the most efficient manner. Separators should be provided as specified in Art. 17. 

Illustrative Problem. — A Double-layer Beam Girder, — What load uniformly distributed will a double-layer 
beam girder carry which is composed of two 18-in. 55-lb. I-beams and has a span of 50 ft,, assuming that the 
member is properly braced laterally? 

The first step is to find the inertia of the combined section and from that the section mcdulus about axis x-«. 


I of the two beams = 1.591 2 
(3 1.86) (9) 2 =» 2580.66 


Then the safe carrying capacity is 


5 - 


4 171.86 

18 


Total I 
231.77 


(231 77)afi.OOO)f^) 
(12)(50) 


=. 4171.86 


49,444 lb. 



Fig. 15. 


The web is capable of taking (30) (.0.40) (10,000) = 165,600 lb in shear. The maximum shear on the girder 
49 444 

is but - = 21,722 lb. 

The next con.sidcration is the riveting of the two beams together. The maximum spacing at the ends of beam 
should be such that there would bo sufficient rivets in a length etpxal to the depth of the girder to take the hori- 
zontal shear. The horizontal shear is equal in intensity to the vertical shear at any point and varies from a maxi- 
mum at the ends to zero at the center of the span. Since the maximum shear = 24,722 lb., then the rivets at the 
ends should be spaced, assuming two lines of ^4-in. diam. rivets with an allowable shearing stress of 4420 lb. per 
rivet. 


(36) (4420) (2) 
24,722 


12 8 in. on centers. 


As this theoretical rivet spacing is not practical, the girder should have rivets spaced for a distance at the ends 
equal to about the depth of girder at not more than 3 in. on centeis. The rivet spacing throughout the remainder 
of the girder should not be more than 6 in. on centers. 

ft should be noted that the section modulus of this girder (231.77) is an increase of 31 % over the same two 
beams if they were placed side by side. 


CAST-IRON LINTELS 

By Alfued Wheeler Roberts 

Lintels made of cast iron are not extensively used in pro.sent-day construction, hut can be 
used to good advantage on certain kinds of structures. For spanning openings where a flat 
soffit is desirable and no plastering is needed, and also for use over store fronts where cast-iron 
columns are employed, lintels of cast iron make a good practical form of construction and can be 
fluted on the outside face or otherwise ornamentid. 

On account of the many chances of imperfections in a casting, such as blow holes and cracks 
due to uneven cooling of the elementary portions of the lintel, cast iron is not the most depend- 
able metal to be used in an important structural member. In any piece of cast iron there is 
always an internal initial stress produced during the process of cooling, and since this stress is 
an unknown quantity, it can only be assumed as being counteracted by the factor of safety 
allowed in choosing the working stresses. 

Cast-iron lintels should be thoroughly inspected for cracks and blow holes before they are 
painted, as these defects can be easily hidden by filling in cracks and holes and painting over 
them. 
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24. General Proportions. — The width of the bottom flange should be made equal to the 
width of the wall that is to be carried, or if it is desirable or necessary to fireproof the lintel, it 
can be made several inches less than the wall width to allow for the fireproofing. 

The web, or stem as it is sometimes called, should be made deep enough to prevent a deflec- 
tion which would cause the wall to crack or open up joints in the brick courses. 

When the bottom flange is sufficiently wide, it is desirable to cast brackets at the center of 
the lintel, as shown in Fig. 16, in order to give lateral stiffness to the lintel and brace the stem 
which is taking compression. 

Lintels with two or three webs should have a vertical cross piece cast at each end connect- 
ing the webs. Where lintels are to be used over more than one span, the ends of abutting lintels 

should be bolted together. 

26. Working Stresses. — Cast iron to resist bend- 
ing in compression should be figured at 16,000 lb. per 
jg sq. in. at the extreme fiber. To resist bending in 

tension it should be figured at 3000 lb. per sq. in. at 
the extreme fiber. The shearing stress should not exceed 3000 lb. per sq. in. 

26. Form of Cross Section. — The cross sections commonly used for cast-iron lintels are 
shown in Figs. 17, 18, 10, and 20. The ideal condition in designing a cast-iron lintel from a 
strictly theoretical and economical standpoint is when the metal in compression is stressed up to 
the same proportion of the allowable stress as the metal in tension. This, however, is very 
seldom possible due to local (Conditions generally fixing the width of the flange and the span fixing 
the web or stem depth. The ideal condition, also, would make the thickness in the stem metal 
vary so much from the thickmess of the flange metal, that there would be the tendency for the 
metal to crack in cooling at a point where they join together. It is therefore advisable to 
keep the metal thicknesses uniform throughout. 


Fia. 17. Fia. 18. Fia. 19. Fig. 20. 

27. Shear. — In beveling the stem of a lintel, it should not be beveled so much that it will 
not allow sufficient web area at the edge of the end supports to take the shi'ar. The outstanding 
legs of the bottom flange should not be considered as taking the end shear. 

28. Bending. — The maximum depth of the lintel need only be maintained as far as it is 
needed to take the maximum bending moment. The stem can be beveled toward each end with- 
out impairing the strength of the lintel, as shown in Fig. 16. If the load is applied as a uniform 
load, the bending moment will vary as a parabola and to be theoretically correct the top of the 
stem of the lintel should vary as a parabolic curve; but as a straight bevel is more simple to 
cast, it can be made so, providing the stem does not Ix'come less at any point than is required 
to give the proper resistance to bending. 

29. Loads Supported. — In determining the loads imposed on lintels, the floor loads, if 
any are carried on the wall supported, should be taken into account. 

If the wall is solid with no window openings above the lintel, the wall will arch and carry 
a great deal of the load to the adjoining wall which supports the lintel without engaging the 
lintel. The portion for which the lintel should be designed would be a triangle whose base will 
be the span of the opening and whose height will be one-half of the span. This is only true 
when the adjoining wall is sufficient to take the resultant thrust due to the arch effect. 

If the wall over the lintel has window openings with piers resting immediately over the 
lintel, the amount of wall and the manner in which it is delivered to the lintel, must be taken into 
account. 

Each individual case must stand on its own merits and the lintel designed accordingly. 
If the loads are underestimated, it will cause a deflection sufficient to crack the walls and create 
a permanent damage to the building which would be hard to remedy. 
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Illustrative Problem. — What load will the lintel shown in Fig. 21 carry on a 12-ft. span? 

The location of the neutral axis A-A through the center of gravity of the section should first be determined. 
To do this take moments of the areas of each elementary section about line B-B and divide by the total area of the 
section (see Sect. 1, Art. 44): 

(7)(1)(3,5) = 24.5 
(12) (1) (7.5) = 

114.5 

114 5 

- = 6 02 in. below line B-B 

or 1 98 in. above line C-C 


Having determined the location of the neutral axis, the next step is to determine the moment of inertia (see Sect. 
1, Art. 61c); 

( 1)(7)» 

‘ 12 
( 12 )( 1 )’ 


12 

(7)(2.52)2 


The section modulus or moment of resistance of the section 

100.31 


i 98 


= 50 GO 


Then 


(12)7127 


28.58 



1 00 



44.45 

20 28 

t-B.- 


ioo'Ti 

C 

1 

(ir)(i2)(i2) 

(8) (3000) 

• = 8443 lb 

• h-v/M ’ 

Fiq. 21. 


Therefore the sectior in (luestion will carry 844,3 lb uniformly distributed ever a span of 12 ft. 

Illustrative Problem. — Determine the safe uniform load that the lintel shown in Fig. 22 is capable of carrying 
on a span of 10 ft. 

The location of the neutral axis line A-A should first be determined. 


(2)(7)(1)(3 5) 49 

(10)(D (7 5) 

1G9 

.) 03 in. below line B-B 
2 37 in above line C-C 


To find the nioment of inertia: 



^( 1 )( 7 )’ 

12 

(ir>)(i)3 
12 ' 

(2)(7)(2 13)2 
(10)(1.87)2 
1 

S 

Then 

W « 


57 16 


1.33 

03.42 
5,5 84 
177.75 

= 75 = 

2 37 

(25)_(3000)(8) ^ 
( 10 )( 12 ) 


(TF) flO)(12) 
(8) (.3000) 


1.5,000 lb. 


Therefore the section in question will carry 15,000 lb. uniformly distrituted over a span of 10 ft. 

It should be poted that the least moment of resistance cr section modulus is obtained by investigating the 
extreme tension fiber, or by dividing the moment of inertia by the distance from the neutral axis to the bottom. 

The bending moments of lintels should be figured the same as anj other beam and is dependent upon the wav 
the load is applied to the lintel. 

The section modulus required to resist a bending moment in tension is determined by dividing the moment 
in inch-pounds by 3000 lb. which is the allowable stress on the extreme fiber in tension. 

The compression side of an ordinary lintel section is generally much stronger than required and therefore does 
not usually have to be investigated. The question of shear, however, should be considered. 


30. Table of. Strength of Cast-iron Lintels. — The accompanying table gives the section 
modulus of various lintel sections and will cover most any requirement for the usual wall 
thicknesses. Some special widths may be determined by interpolation. 

The position of the stem on a flange does not alter the resistance of a lintel to bending. 
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Use in Design op Cast-iron Lintels 
Moment of Resistance of Various Lintel Sections 



L 

JL 


L II JUL 


UJ lUL 








Thick- 

Mo- 



Thick- 

Mo- 



Thick- 

Mo- 

Flange 

stem 

ness of 

ment 

Flange 

Stem 

ness of 

ment 

Flange 

Stem 

ness of 

ment 

(inches) 

(inches) 

metal 

(if re- 

(inches) 

(inches) 

metal 

of re- 

(inches) 

(inches) 

metal 

of re- 



(inches) 

sistanee 



(inches) 

sistanee 



(inches) 

sistanee 




15 8 



?4 

31 0 



n 

58 8 

0 

0 

1 

18 9 

12 

0 

1 

37 8 

24 

0 

1 

70 2 



1*4 

21 5 



l'*4 

43 0 



U4 

79 2 



H 

19 0 



?4 

49 5 




91 8 

8 

0 

1 

28 4 

12 

8 

1 

(30 8 

24 

8 

1 

112 8 



IM 

20 4 




09 8 



m 

130 2 



?4 

25 0 




58 0 



y4 

127 7 

8 

7 

1 

30 3 

12 

10 

1 

72 2 

24 

10 

1 

159 5 



1»4 

34 8 



m 

83 8 



Wi 

183 0 



?4 

30 0 



?4 

75 2 



y 

100 5 

8 

8 

1 

37 0 

12 

12 

1 

94 8 

24 

12 

1 

209 2 



1*'4 

43 4 




111 4 




247 0 



h 

2(3 5 



rt 

39 2 

1 


y 

05 7 

12 

0 


31 6 

10 

0 

1 

40 8 

28 

0 

1 

78 4 



V'i 

34 8 
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1'4 

52 8 




87 0 
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?4 
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12 

JO 
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10 

10 

1 

105 1 

28 

10 

1 
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1>4 

83 7 



1>4 

121 0 



m 

207 7 



?4 1 

75 2 



H 

no 8 



?4 

180 0 

12 

12 

1 

91 8 

10 

12 

1 

139 9 

28 

12 

1 

234 7 



Mi 

111 4 



1*4 

100 5 



nfi 

277 9 







?4 

17 2 
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20 
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1 

55 0 

32 
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V4 
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32 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS AND SLABS^ 
By W. J. Knight 


31. Flexure Formulas. — Assumptions as a basis for calculations: 

1. Calculations arc made with reference to working stresses and safe loads rather than with reference to ulti- 
mate strength and ultimate loads. 

2. A plane section before bending remains plane after bending. 

3. The modulus of elasticity of concrete in compression is constant within the limits of working stresses; the 
distribution of compressive stress in beams and slabs is therefore rectilinear. 

4. The values for the modulus of elasticity of concrete in computations to determine the position of the neutral 
axis, the resisting moment of beams and slabs, and the compression of concrete in columns are as follows; 

(a; One-fifteenth (tfs) that of steel, when the compressive strength of the concrete at 28 days exceeds 1500 
and does not exceed 2200 lb. per sq. in. 

(h) One-twelfth (? 12 ) that of steel, when the compressive strength of the concrete at 28 days exceeds 2200 and 
does not exceed 2900 lb. per sq in. 

O') One-tenth (>io) that of steel, when the compressive strength of the concrete at 28 days is greater than 
2900 lb. per sq in. 

Notk. — The tables in this chapter are confined to the use of n = 15 and v =*= 12, the former ratio (n =" 15) 
being the assumption most generally adopted by engineers in the design of practical structures. 

5. In calculating the moment of resistance of reinforced concrete beams and slabs, the tensile resistance of 
the concrete is neglected. 

6. The adhesion between the concrete and the metal ri'inforcement remains unbroken throughout the range 
of working stresses. Under compression the two materials are therefore stressed in proportion to their moduli of 
elasticity. 

7. Initial stress in the reinforcement, due to the contraction or expansion of 
the concrete, is neglected. 

Although the above assumptions are not in exact accordance with 
experimental data, they are sulFiciently accurate and insure sim- 
plicity in mnking calculation. The formulas follow (sec Fig. 23 
and Notation in Appendix A): 

Position of neutral axis 
Arm of resisting couple 



Stress Diogmm 

Fig. 23. , 


V2pn 4- (pn)* • 
. 1 . 


Balanced value for ratio k 


Steel ratio for balanced reinforcement 


1 -f 


nf 




p = 


A, 

bd ■ 


fck 

2/. 


When over-reinforced, the resisting moment depends on the concrete and its value, then, is 

Me =» Hfckjibd^) 


bd^ 


2M . 

* yy-., or fe 

fck) 


2M 

' kjbd^ 

When under-reinforced, the resisting moment depends on the steel and its value, then, is 

M, pfciibd^) = fcAcjd 


Unit compressive stress in concrete 

Unit tensile stress in steel 


l)d^ a — or f, = y .y 

p/ej A,jd 

2M 2pf, _ fJc 

k n{l~-k) 

Aejd 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4 A) 

( 6 ) 

(5A) 

( 6 ) 

(6 A) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


* See also Appendices J and K. 
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Af 

If K “ then the value of K in terms of steel stress is 

M 


In terms of concrete stress, value of K is 

K 


« = Mi = = p/.(l - I) 


(9) 


M 


= Hfckj = - 1) ( 10 ) 

Illustrative Problem. — Find the values of p and k so that a beam or slab will be of equal strength in tension 
and compression. Assume /* — 16,000, /« = 700 lb. per sq in. and n = 12. 

Substituting values in (4) 

= 0.00753 


P = 


16,00 0/ 16,000 \ 
700 \ (12) (700) 


k = V(2) (0.00753) (12) + (0.00753)2(12)2 - (0.00753) (12) = 0.344 
With this combination of values for/* and fe and with n assumed at 12, the steel (or A/*) will control in any case 
when p is less than 0.00753 and the concrete (or Me) will control w’hen k is greater than this value. 


When M* controls tind is known for any combination of unit stresses, the resisting moment 
Mg can be found for any other (iornbination of unit stresses (n and k remaining the same) by 
proportioning the two values of fa and multiplying the known value of Ma by the proportional 
increase or decrease. This holds true when the steel controls in any two cases. 


niustrative Problem. — A IJ^^-in slab with d = 3K in , A» = 0.28 sq in per foot width, p = 0.0067 and k =* 
0 358, has a moment A/« = 13,810 in -lb., when /» = 16,000, fe = 650 and a = 15. Find the value of Af* by pro- 
portioning the two values for /« for the same member when the limiting stresses for /. and fe are 18,000 and 750, 
respectively, and n = 15. The proportion that/* == 18,000 is greater than /* = 16,000 is 

18,000 - 16,000 
"16,000 

The resisting moment required is 

Ma = 13,810 + (0.125)(13,810) = 15,510 in.-lb. 


The same condition applies in a similar manner when the concrete (or Af<*) controls for any two combinations of 
unit stresses, the value of Me for one being known 

Illustrative Problem.— Deterinine whether Af* or A/f controls in a rectangular beam when/* = 16,000,/c = 8(X) 
and n = 15, assuming sti'cl ratio p = 0.0082, from which A; = 0 387. 

Steel ratio for balanced reinforcement. Formula (4) 


P = 


16,000/ 16,‘0()0_ 
800 \(l5)(800) 


» 0.0107 


Knowing p to have a value of 0 0107 for equal strength in tension and compression, it follows that Ma controls for 

p =» 0.0082. 


As the steel urea A a or steel ratio p increases, k increases and j detiroases (though not in 
the same ratio), for the n^ason that as the percentage of steel gets larger, the neutral axis is 
lowered, resulting in a greater numerical value for k (thus lowering the neutral plane) and a 
lessening value for j since the c(mtroid of compressive stress is lowered. This condition will be 
made clear by application of fornudas and reference to stress diagram, Fig. 23. 

The flexure formulas can be applied to any rectangular member in an existing structure for 
the purpose of finding the safe load capacity, or to any rectangular member in a proposed struc- 
ture, where the structural sizes are to be established. 


Illustrative Problem. — What will bo the values of /r and /* in a beam 12 X 18 in. reinforced with three 5^-in. 
rounds, for a clear span of 15 ft. 0 in. non-continuouft when sustaining a total load of 14,000 lb. d — 16 in. n = 15. 

k = V^(2)(15)(0'6b69) + (15)2(0.0069)2 - (0.0069) (15) = 0.363 
0.363 

; = 1 - -- - 

(14,000) (15) (12) 

8 


: 0.879 


Af ^ 


315,000 in.-lb. 


Substituting values in Formula (7) 

fc = 

Substituting values in Formula (8) 


(2)(315,000) 


(0.363) (0.879)(12)(16) 


= 642 lb. per sq. in. 


315,000 

a.33)(0.879)(16) 


= 16,840 lb. per sq. in. 
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Illustrative Problem. — A rectangular beam 30 ft. 0*in. span, non-continuous, is required to support a brick 
A^all 18 in. thick and 12 ft. 0 in. high. Find the depth d and steel area Ai, when/* = 18,000 and/« — 760, for equal 
strength in tension and compression. The width b is fixed to conform to thickness of brick wall, b <= 18 in. 
w = 15. 

Brick wall load = (30)(12)(180) = 61,800 
Beam load assumed »■ (30) (780) = 23,400 


M = 

From Formula (4), for balanced reinforcement. 


Total load 
(88, 200) (30) (12) 


88,200 

3,«69,0()0 in. -lb. 




18,000/ 18,0 00 \ 
750 V(l.‘>)(750) 


From Formula (3) 


0.0080 


k = 

1 + 


1 

18,000 


0.385, j = 0.872 


1 « 23 / 

bd^ = , d^ 

fckj 


(15) (750) 

Since the values /» and fe are balanced, substitute in either Formula (5/1) or (6A). From 
Formula (5A) 

(2) (3,969,000) . . 

(18)(750)(0.38.'jj“(0.872)* “ 

or from (6.4) 

, ^ JO _ 3,969,000 __ 

"" p/ij’ * ' (1 8) (0 0080) ( 18.000) (0.872) ' 

From Formula (4A) 

A» = (0 0080) (18) (41.9) = 6 04 sq. in. 

For practical reasons make d = 42 in. (see Fig 24). 


41.9 in. 






Fig. 24. 


31rt. Use of Tables and Diagrams. — After the applieation of formulas in the 
design of reetangular bt'anis and solid slabs is thoroughly understood, the designer should resort 
to the use of tables and diagrams such as illustrated in subsequent jiagos. Tabular values are 

M 

given for k and j for various percentage of steel, also diagrams giving th(^ values K = 

the various steel and concrete stresses, and steel ratios p. Using th(*S(i tables and diagrams will 
not only n^sult in lessening the; amount of work and time involved, but will reduce to a minimum 
the occasion for matc'rial (errors when making calculations. 

32. Lengths of Beams and Slabs Simply Supported. — As stated by the Joint Committee 
on Standard Spoeifirations for Concrete and Reinforced ConcTcte, the span length for beams 
juid slabs simply supix)rted should be taken as the distance from (tenter to center of supports, 
but need not be taken to exceed the clear span plus the depth of beam or slab. 

The Joint Committee further states that 


The span length for continuous or restrained beams built to act integrally with supports may be the clear 
distance between faces of supports. Where brackets having a wddth not less than the width of the beam and mak- 
ing an angle of 45 deg. or more with the horiaontal axis of a restrained beam and built to art integrally with the 
beam and support, the span may be measured from the section where the combined depth of the beam and bracket 
is at least one-third (>^) more than the depth of the beam, but no portion of such a bracket shall be considered as 
adding to the effective depth of the beam. Maximum negative moments are to be con- 
sidered as existing at the ends of the span. 

33. Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. — The variation 
in shearing stresses in a reinforced beam differs from that in a homogeneous 
beam, due to the concentration of tensile stress in the steel. In Fig. 25 the 
opposing concrete forces acting through the centroid of compression are 
represented by C and C' in a short portion of a beam, where V represents the 
total vertical shear. T and T' indicate the opposing tensile stresses, v denotes the unit hori- 
zontal or vertical shearing stress at any point between the steel and the neutral axis, and b the 
width of the beam. It follows, then, since the tensile and compressive forces are in equilibrium, 
that C' — T', and C = 7\ The total horizontal shearing strovss upon any horizontal plane, 
immediately above the steel or between the steel and the neutral axis, is T' — T. Then 

T - T 
bx 



V 


( 1 ) 
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From equality of rnouieiits, or equilibrium produced by the various couples, 


Substituting the value of !r' — T = 


Vx = {T' - T)jd 
Vx 

in equation (1), there follows; 


Vx 


bx = 


hjd 


( 2 ) 


Equation (2) gives the intensity of shearing stress for any point between the steel and the 
neutral axis. Since the value of j varies but slightly for various percentages of steel, the unit 
shearing value v will be only slightly affected if the average ratio J = is substituted in (2). 
Then 




V 

bd 


(3) 


Fig. 26 represents the law of variation of shearing stress on a vertical cross section. The inten- 
sity of shearing stress at any point between the steel and the neutral axis is the same, whereas 
bctwecMi the neutral axis and the extreme fiber of compressive face, the 
shear variation follows the parabolic law. 

For all practical purposes the use of Formulas (2) or (3) can be relied 
upon t/O give results within the range of safety, although mathematical 
accuracy to a degree of nicety for all (ionditions of shear is somewhat lacking. 
Like other designing formulas, experiments, theory, general practice and 
been given individual consideration in the det(^rmination of values and 
assumptions so as to avoid unnecessary complications and insure simplicity. 

34. Web Reinforcement. 

34a. Action of Web Reinforcement. — One of the most important and vital con- 
siderations in the design of rectangular or T-beam sections, consists in providing effective W(jb 
reinforcement to resist diagonal tension. 

The analytical treatment of diagonal tension in homogeneous beams is much less complex 
than in a composite structure. Owing to the complex nature of web stresses, and particularly 
diagonal t(*nsilc stresses, recourse is had to a more simplified or convenient method of stress 
determination, by assuming a vertical plane as a means of measuring the intensity of diagonal 
tiuision at any section of a member. This assumption reduces analytical treatment to its sim- 
plest form and hence its ndoption is univensal. A member subjected to the acition of external 
forces, develops diagonal tension as a result of flexural action. After the concrete has reached 
its limit of resistance to diagonal tension, failure will inevitably occur unless vertical stirrups or 
bars bent up at approximaUdy 45 deg. are introduced in the proper proportion and at intervals 
sufficient to develop their purpose. Unlike other formulas recommended for the designing of 
concrete members, the mere fact that the concrete must develop diagonal tension at the initial 
loading before the stirrups or bent rods have any material value, introduces an element in design 
heretofore entirely neglected in assumptions. The deformations in the concrete must first 
take place, which permits of little stress to be taken by the stirrups or bent rods. 

Due to the many complications that arise from stresses produced by diagonal tension, which 
is measured in terms of shearing stress on a vertical plane, a complete analysis of the action of 
web reinforcement docs not seem feasible, therefore more or less empirical formulas and methods 
have been adopted in general practice. 

What is commonly termed “ shear is greatest at the support and is equal to the upward 
reaction or the total load of the member, when uniformly loaded. This may be termed the 
critical section, though many experiments have demonstrated conclusively that failure from 
diagonal tension does not occur immediately at the support. The appearance of failure in the 
vicinity of the support and not directly at this point, in all probability is caused in part by the 
presence of vertical compressive stresses arising from the reaction of the support, which must be 
resisted, and no doubt serve to diminish or neutralize, to some extent, the principal stresses. 
Fig. 27 illustrates in a general way the conditions developed by diagonal tension. The cracks 


yhufra/pfant^ 


Fia. 26. 

application have 
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are more pronounced and incdined near points of support, and originate on the tension side of 
the beam. The function of the stirrups or bent rods is simply to prevent this condition and 
render the structure a more consistent unit of strength. 

In simple beams it will be found most advantageous to have a low bond stress in the straight 
longitudinal bars at the ends extending into the supiK)rts, or else hooks should be provided to 
give efficient anchorage and thus obviate any chance of slipping or failure from this source. 

The ends of all stirrup prongs extending into the upper face of beams should be given 
adequate anchorage, so they nuiy fully develop the calculated tensile value. 

In designing web members for any structure, the intimate relationship that should exist 
between theory and application should be constantly borne in mind. The form of the stirrup, 
and the logical means of holding the stirrups intact during the severe stages of disruption prior 



Fig. 27. Fia. 2S. Piq. 29. 


U) and during concreting, should be given inseparable consideration. Such considerations are 
as vital to the construction as the knowledge of knowing how to proportion the design. 

It has been shown by experiments that the combination of bent rods and stirrups gives the 
best results. It is good design to permit the stirrups to develop the required resistance to 
diagonal tension and allow the bent-up rods to act only as an additional safety factor, in reduc- 
ing further the opportunity for failure. The spacing of stirrups has a decided influence on the 
function they are to perform, lleferring to Fig. 28, it is r(*asonable to believe that since diagonal 
tension at critical sections occurs approximately at 45 d('g. with the horizontal, stirrups should 
b(^ spaced at such inttirvals as to elTectually counteract this tmidency. Experiments show that 
a spacing greater than one-half the d(‘pth of the imunber has little or no value. 

In consid(‘ring th(^ \ise of bent-up rods in conjunction with stirrups to resist diagonal 
tension, it will hi) well to note the limitations and difficulties in the arrangement of reinforcement 
that may arise. The case of a simple beam, or the end of a senii-continuous member bearing 
in a wall, exterior column or spjindrel, offers a condition most favorable to t he use of stirrups and 
bent rods in combination (Fig. 29). In any event, one or more rods should be bent up into the 
top of the beam as shown, to prevent the appearance 
of cra(!ks where tensile stress occurs due to deflection 
of the member and the restrained nature of bearing. 

The resisting moment will necessarily control the num- 
ber and location of bends, ''riie straight rods remain- 
ing in the bottom must also provide sufficient bond 
stress. 

The difficulties in the case of continuous beams in this connection arc numerous, demanding 
the closest st\idy to obtain an arrangement that will fulfil the manifold requirements of design at 
this particular location, where the many important opposing stresses will not permit of neglect- 
ing one feature of design for the accomplishment of another. To illustrate, refer to Fig. 30. 
Should it be assumed that bent rods are to be dijjtributed in the ends of continuous members 
as shown, it is at once evident to the experienced designer that complications naturally arise if 
consideration is entertained for the erector and the economic features of practical design. First, 
the design will probably require the same steel area A, for the positive and negative moments, 
the negative stress varying from a maximum at the center of bearing, to zero at the point of 
inflection. This condition of negative stress demands a decreasing steel area proportionate 
with the negative moment at the various points, which fact will preclude the bending up of 
rods a and 5 at points too near the bearing. Additional rod units similar to c and d must be 
introduced to resist the diagonal tension, the ends of which should either be anchored by means 
of hooks or else the lower ends must be bent horizontal to lap the straight rods in the bottom. 
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During erection, if spiral (jolunins are employed, the use of additional rod units c and d will 
present great annoyance, for the rods must either be worked through the interval between 
spirals or the upper end of spiral unit must be forced down to allow adequate clearance between 
the two layers of rods. And finally the rods must be placed, spaced and held in their respective 
positions. The question of suitable stirrups and bent rods to resist diagonal tension neces- 
sarily resolves itself into the intelligent selection of units that can be installed with accuracy 

and speed, in order that the intention of the design may 
not be entirely defeated at the beginning of operations. 

Fig. 31 shows the forms of stirrups mostly used in 
the average design. Types d and e are open to objection, 
for the reason they arc most difficult to install in the (;ase 
of continuous beams where top and bottom steel are 
required. 

34&. Practical Consideration in Arrange- 
ment of Web Members. — In all structures for practical 
purposes, stirrups or bent rods should lie used, whether or 
not theoretical calculations dictate their use. The exclu- 
sive use of bent rods to resist diagonal tension in con- 
tinuous beams subjected to (concentrated loads, and even 
for uniform loads, octeasions many difficulties for the 
d(\signer to solve, and when solutions are found mendy 
from the standpoint of theory, the erecctor in the field has 
the option to execute the design as a whole or in part, 
depending entirely upon the characctccr of supervision. The most eff(cctive way to avoid 
improper ('xecution is to have constantly in mind the field superintendent or foreman's point of 
view, and adopt the design with common-sense intelligence, so that it can be (carried out with 
the greatest degree of accuracy. 

The most predominant disnegard of accuracy, during the erection of the average reinforc('d 
concrete structure, is exercised in the placing of loose stirrups. There are many contributing 
causes. Foremost among them is the case in whi(‘h the stirrups, having been placed and spaced 
with the average due care, are given the resixinsibility of remaining erect and spaced without 
any tangible tie, one with the other, to prevent subsequent displacement during concreting 
operations. A small rod }'i in. or % in, in size, as illustrated in Fig. 31, type (a), extending 
from one stirrup to the other for the full length of member and tied to each hook by iiK'ans of 
small wires, will obviate to a considerable extent the tendency of the stirrups to become 
disarranged. 

There is certainly little (;onsistency in design and practical execution when stirrups arc 
shown spaced at 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6-in. intervals and then, through the fault of (ionstruction methods 
specified, permit of a wide variation from this spacing. In this event, theoretical design in 
locating the stirrups is simply a matter of form and useless endeavor. 

34c. Design of Web Reinforcement. — The variation in shear along the length 
of a uniformly loaded b(\‘im is shown in Fig. 32(a). The following simple graphical method 
may be used for determining the stresses and spacing of stirrups: 

Let v, the total unit sheariiiK stress, denote the heif^ht of triaziKle in Fig. 32(a), vi the unit shearing stress to bo 
taken by the concrete, and the remaining shear to be taken by the steel. Also let xi denote the distance in 
feet from the support to the point beyond which no stirrups are required. 

Now the total unit shearing stress is 

or, substituting as the average value of j, 

The distance in feet from the support to the'point beyond which no stirrups arc needed is 


F 

bjd 

V 

HW) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Fio. 31. 


{v - 

^ 2 . ' 


( 3 ) 
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In Fig 32(tt), the total shear to be taken by all stirrups in one end of a beam is indicated by the triangle with the 
height V — VI and base xi and is equal to 

(,V‘-Vl)bXl 


Vi . 


- 02 ) 


(4) 


(5) 


((>) 


The diameter of a stirrup without any prong or hook should not exceed 

i = (2.42) d 

The minitnunt spacing of stirrups at the support will be 

= 

* (b — bi )6 

Referring to Fig. 32(6), stirrups can be spaced by dividing the triangle with base xi and height b-bi, into as many 
eciual parts as there are stirrups required, such that no spacing will exceed 2* The center of gravity of each 8ul>- 

division will denote the location of-stirrups, assuming the same size stirrup unit throughout. Eiiual areas can be 
easily obtained as shown, by projecting the points from the semi-circle with diameter equal to xi. 

In the average designs of beams, stirrups with hooked ends arc used for beams from 10 

to 25 in. deep, %~n\. stirrups for beams 25 to 40 in. deep and ’^-in. stirrups for b(‘ams 40 to 
60 in. deep. Tlie size of stirrup will, of course, deptmd 
on the unit stress /« assumed and the spacing. 

In the design of stirrups, various unit stresses are 
used in the steel ranging from 10,000 to 18,000 lb. per 



! -f" 



1 ii It j 1 1 I I L 



Fxq. 32. 


Fig. 33. 


sq. in. A high unit stress is not recommended, when con.sidering the function which stirrups 
must perform in a rigid member. The higher the stress, the more the elongation when the 
member is subjected to heavy loads, and the better should b(*. the anchorage to prevent any 
possibility of slipping. A unit stress for steel stirrups of 10,000 to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. would 
be more consistent with good practice. 


Illustrative Problem. — A simply siipported beam 10 X 22 in. has a total uniform load of 2000 lb. per lin. ft. 
The span is 20 ft. The tension reinforcement is 2 in. from the bottom. Find the web reinforcement to resist 
diagonal tension, using vertical U-stirrups, when the allowable /• = 12,000 lb and vi =» 40 lb. Maximum bond 
stress allowed u « 80 lb. per sq. in. 

Substituting in (2) 


^d0)(2000|^ 20,000 

® (r0)(7/8)(20) i76'" 


114 lb. per sq. in. 


Substituting in (3) 


(114 - 4 0) (20) 
(2) (114) 


6.49 ft. 


The total shear denoted by triangle. Fig. 33(a), with height b-bi *« 74 and base xi 


= iUl- 40)(10)(6.49)^j2^ 


28,810 lb. 


6.49 ft., will be 
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Assuming H-in. round stirrups the area Am for the 2 legs is (2) (0.1104) *= 0.2208 sq. in. The value of each stirrup 
« (0.2208) (12,000) = 2050 lb, ^205(r ~ ^7 stirrups, or, say 11 stirrups required for^*uch end The closest 

spacing required at each end near support will be 


(0.2208) (12,000) 
(114 - 40)(10) 


3.50 in. r to c. 


Assuming this th<‘oretieal value 3 .50 in. as the closest spacing, and checking back with diagram Fig. 33(a), it will 
be found that the total slaair taken by fiist stirrup is equal to 


(74 4- 70] 

2 


(3..50)(10) 


258.5 lb. 


which is practically the same as the value assigned to each stirrup The stirrups indicated in Fig 33(a) have 
been projected from equal areas in diagram Fig. 33(5) and spacing noted accordingly One additional stirrup is 

used over requirements on account of spacing being limited to ^ or 10 in. 


The above method of finding the correct spacing of .stirrups for a uniformly loaded mt'mber, 
a.s well as any other propo.sed or suggc.sted method not mentioned, (uitails considerable work and 
delay when it is considered that .some buildings rt'tpiirt' a hundred or nion^ different d(\signs of 
beams, and (!on.sequently is objectionable. In vi(‘w of practical circumstances involving con- 
ditions that do not justify the spacing of stirrups to the exact in(;h, the following method will 
give satisfactory re.sults on the side of .safety: 


First find the value of v by Formula (2) and then the distance beyond which stirrups arc not needed by 
Formula (3) The total shear Fi to be taken by stirrup.s, represented by the triangle of ba-se and height r-n, 

Ki 

can then be found by substituting in Formula (4). The total number of stirrups ri'quin'd for Fi will be r. The 

A. bJ 9 

stirrup spacing at the critical point near bearing will be, assuming a given size of stirrup, 

, = - 
(» — vi)h 

With the distance a;i, total number of stirrups reiiulred, and the minimum spacing known, it wall be entirely 
safe and consistent gradually to inenaise the spacing over the distance xi, from the smallest spacing to a maximum 

of one-half the effective depth of the beam. On account of the minimum spacing of ^ it may be necessary to add 
one or more stirrups to meet this limitation. 

Illustrative Problem, — Assume the same conditions as in the preceding problem, when v = 114, 0.10, 

Fi ■» 28,810, the total number of stirrups 11, ami the minimum spacing s == 3 .50 in 

With the above conditions known, the approximate spacing can be ascer- 
tamed at once, or 3 stumps at 4 in , 2 at 5 in , 2 at 7 in., 3 at 0 in , and 2 at 
10 in. The total of these spucings is 83 in. or slightly more than 78 in., the 
value of XI, which will be satisfactory. 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume the same beam in pri'vious problem but 
with a concentrated loud at the center of 40,000 lb. instead of a uniform load 
totalling 40,000 lb. 

Tho reaction at each end wall be 20,000 Ib, The value of ?) = 111 lb 
per sq. in will be the same, but tho intensity of shear is constant at all 
points betw’cen the center and the biairing, henee n = 10.00 ft. and 

Fi - (111 - }0)(10)(10)(12) = 88,800 lb. 


Shrrupm 






Hi U 5 i ' i S 


T 




The value of one ^s-in. U-stirrup at 12,000 wais found to Im* 20.50 
crpially spaced from the eiaiter to each hearing is 


Since I 


240 in., the stirrup spacing reijuired is 


88,800 

2050 


210 

08 


3.6 in. 


Thus tl number of these stirrups required 


This spacing is too close. 

Assuming a H s-m. stirrup, will liavc a value equal to 

(0.1503) (2) (12,000) = 3600 lb. 


or number required is 

88,800 

UMo- 

240 

The spacing will then bo 5 in. (approx ), which is satisfactory. Using a 5-in. spacing and referring to 

diagram Fig 34, the stress in one stirrup will be (.5) (74) (10) 37(K) lb. or slightly more than the tensile value 

assumed for each stirrup. 
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34d. Bent Bars for Web Reinforcement. — The following simple graphical 
method may be used in important cases for determining the stress or spacing of bent bars: 

Assume a beam 10 X 20 in.* 20-ft. span, uniformly loaded, with v ~ 100 lb. The bent>up rod nearest the 
.support is asBUinod to be a %-in. round, and the other bent rod a ?i-in. round, both rods being bent at 45 deg. 
Find the stress in each rod. Assume v\=> 40 lb. The following method will make clear the principles involved; 
tteferring to Fig. 35(a), project the axis AB upon an axis AC at 45-deg. inclination and lay off v ■■ 100, vi = 40, 
and = 60. Then the ordinates between BC and BD will represent the shearing stress v along one-half of the 
beam. The area between any two ordinates like Z)Z>' and EE* multiplied by the width b of beam will equal the 
product of the total average shear over the length I', multiplied by the projection of this length on the inclined axis 
BC. In diagram Fig. 35(u), the stress taken by the %-in. rod will be 


(80_+«)(H.5)(10) 


7540 lb. 


The area of a %-in. round is 0 60 sq. in. 

7.540 

= 12,5601b. persq. in. 

This value is not too high if stirrups arc also used, \ 
The stress in the 5^-in. rod will be 
'44 + 34 \,^ 


are neglected. 


3700 

0.44 


)(9..5)(10) 

8410 lb. per sq. in. 


In Fig. 35(6), the stress taken by the %~in. round will be 

- = ,:3r42 = 

or unit stress in one ^^-in. round is 
. 10,660 


(0.60) (V2) 


12,560 lb per sq. in. 



35. Bond Stress. — The dcvolopmont of proper bond stress between the steel and the con- 
crete at all points in the design of a m(*mber, .should recenve careful attention. For simple 
beams with load.s distributed as in Figs. 36, 37 and 3S, positives moments are (h^vcloped which 
b(*gin immediately at the points of supports. This at once .suggests a pull in the straight rods 
at the .supports; the required intensity of which must be developed through adhesion of the 
concrete to the stcicl. 

In the case of continuous beam.s, Fig. 39, the straight rods of end spans bearing in wall, 
spandrel or column should be investigated to a.scertain the i)ull in the rods at this point. In 
the ca.se of (iontinuous ends of beams the character of stre.ss is compressive;, by reason of canti- 
lever action at this point, though the increment of stress is of the same sign. In the design 



Fxa. 36. Fig. 37. Fio. 38. Fig. 39. 

of practical structures there are comparatively few designs execut(*d in the pa.st, whicli have 
given serious consideration to the development of the proper theoretical bond stress for the 
ends of rods in the compressive side of continuous beam.s at supports. Yet comparatively 
few failures have been recorded due to this .source of seeming weakness. 

If the safe adhesion or bond stress per square inch of bar .surface exceeds that prescribed 
hy the best practice, then the ends of rods in the case of pulling stre.ss should be hooked as in 
Fig. 29. In designing a member it follows that the higher the unit stresses assigned to steel 
in tension, the smaller will be the rods or sectional area at this critical point and hence the sur- 
face of bars available for adhesion will be reduced. Deformed rods afford a suitable means of 
increasing bond resistance, but in many instances the resistance offered will not be sufficient 
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to conform fully to rcquiromonts of design and prevent initial slip under working conditions. 
It has been noted that one of the fundamental assumptions in the theory of design consists in 
having perfect adhesion between the steel and concrete at all points within the elastic limit of the 
steel. 

Theoretical results show that bond stress is a simple function of shear and varies with the 
shear. Figs. 36, 37, 38 and 39 show some of the conditions of moment and shear for different 
loadings. In Fig. 36 the value of bond stress is zero at the center and increases uniformly 
to a maximum at the supports. In Fig. 38 the bond stress is uniform from concentrated load to 
supports. Fig. 37 shows the same intensity of bond stress from points of loading to supports. 

In proportioning members to resist bond stress it should be remembered that any slipping 
of the bars increases at once the deformation of the concrete and hence emphasizes the chance 
of failure by increasing the tension in the concrete. 

Referring to Fig. 25, Art. 33, the shearing stress per linear inch over a distance x is 

r' - T 


X 

But 


or the bond stress per linear inch is 


Vx = (T' - T)jd 



.y 

jd 


The bond stress per square inch developed by the .surface of steel bars is divided by the sum 

in inches of all the perirnetcjrs of the bars at a given cross section. If So = the sum of perimeters 
of all bars in a member, and u the bond stress per square inch, then 


V 

So jd 


In other terms, the unit bond stress is simply the reaction in pounds divided by the sum of 
bar perimeters in inches multiplied by the lever arm. In the above formula, j = % may be 
used as the average value. 

The Joint Committee recommends in case of plain bars a unit bond stress between steel 
and concrete equal to 4% of the compressive strength of coiKJreto and 5% in (;ase of deformed 
bars. For a gravel or hard limestone concrete with compressive value of 2000 lb. per sq. in., 
the working value of 80 lb. for plain and 100 lb. for deformed bars are the values 
recommended. 

When the web reinforcement consists of a combination of bent bars and stirrups, tests of 
freely supported rectangular and T-beam sections indicate a greatc*r reduction of bond stress 
than in the case of beams with stirrups, and beams with only straight longitudinal bars. Judg- 
ing from the results of tests it will be conservative to assume a bond stress of 1 Ai times the above 
working values when members are thoroughly reinforced with stirrups and two or more bent 
rods, bent at intervals not to <*xceed the effective depth of the menilx'r and preferably kiss. 
The combination of bent bars and stirrups can be readily adapted at the ends of simple beams 
and end bearings of continuous beams, where all the tension bars arc not required in the bottom. 


Illustrative Problem. — A siinply supported beam with span of 18 ft. reqvurcs a section 10 in. wide, effective 
depth d — 18 in., and reinforcement three ^^-in. rounds straight and two ^4-in. rounds bent, to support a total 
uniform load of 890 lb. per lin ft. when steel and conrrete are of equal strength — the controlling values being/* = 
16,000, /e ==> 750, n => 15, u — SO, n 40. Kind the bond stress in the straight longitudinal rods. 

The reaction is equal to 

(890) (9) = 8010 lb. 

The perimeters of three ^^-in. rounds will be 


Substituting in formula 


(3) (1.964) = 5 982 sq. in. 


u 

V 


_jy _ 8010 

(So)(7/8)"(d) " (5.892) (7/8) (18) “ 
8010 

(loia/sxm = 
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If the bent rods are not considered to resist diagonal tension, and since in any event stirrups are recommended t 
the value u « 86 lb. for plain or deformed bars is entirely conservative. 

In comparing rectangular and T-beam sections it will be found that the investigation of 
bond stress for the latter will always be of greater importance than in the former case, for 
the reason that the required section for rectangular beams is proportioned for limiting values 
assigned to/c, whereas for T-beams the necessary section for shear is of fundamental importance. 
Hence the shear in the former case will usually be much less per square inch than in the latter 
case. Bond stress being a function of shear, the member having the greatest shearing stress 
should be given especial attention. 

36. Spacing of Reinforcement and Fire Protection. — The spacing of rods, particularly in 
beams, is a matter of great importance in the design of concrete structures. The location of 
beam and slab rods involves the following considerations: 

1. The longitudinal bars should be spaced far enough apart to develop the required adhesion between concrete 
and steel. 

2. A clear space between the bars should be allowed to permit the larger aggregates to pass between and 
around each bar. 

3. A protective coating of concrete of adequate t|iiekne8B should be provided for all bars, to insure fireproofness 
in the event of fire 

Th(i bond stress determines the theoretical clear interval between beam bars, but under 
no circumstances should this interval be equal to or less than the size of aggregate used. It 
is advisable to use a (dear spacing of not less than any case as the larger sizes of gravel 

and limestone aggregate will range from M to 134 in. It is good practice to use a clear 
spacing of 1 to 3 times the diameter of bar used in the design, provided this spacing is not less 
than 1 3^2 in The clear spacing between the two layers of bars likewise should not be less than 
1 3'2 in. for practical reasons mentioned. 

Conenite is incombustible and has a low rate of heat conductivity which makes the material 
highly efficient for fireproofing puriioscs. The fire-resisting properties of concrete, however, 
arc of little avail if the reinforcement is permitted to approach too near the exposed surfaces. 
The thickness of protective coating for ordinary purposes of design should be the greatest in 
the ca.se of Ixuims and girders which are in the event of fire, subjected to the most intense heat. 
JSlabs or flat surfaces rc(iuire less protection for the .steel for obvious reasons. 

It appi'ars from pa.st practice and fire tests, that a minimum protection of 2 in. for the 
st(;el in b(\ams and girders, and 1 in. for the steel in slabs, are conservative allowances. 

Another form of abuse practi(!ed in the construction of fireproof buildings, in the majority 
of buildings constructed, is the total lack of proper care taken in the supporting and spacing 
of individual bars in beams and slabs. It is an illogical procedure to specify a certain spacing of 
bars and a minimum protective coating, and then expect the erector to execute the plans and 
details, without some specified means of accomplishing this purpose. It is hardly possible to 
maintain a given spacing for bars or to support the bars the required distance from the falsework 
without the use of some definite device made for the purpose. Formulas and details may be 
developed to a nicety but if the practical means of accomplishing the design arc neglected, 
it is simply an invitation for poor workmanship, lax methods, and inefficient execution. As a 
consequence the advantages of correct design arc ovcircome and the strength of the structure 
IS impaired by materially reducing the factor of safety. 

Rods in beams bunched together cannot po.ssibly give the proper resistance to bond stress, 
and result in a source of weakness highly undesirable. If some mechanical device or devices 
could be generally employed by engineers, that would serve the purpose of minimizing the 
occurrence of improper workmanship, somewhat higher working stresses than now assumed 
could be consistently used with a greater degree of satisfaction. 

37. Rectangular Beams Reinforced for Tension and Compression. — It is more economical 
to use rectangular beams without top reinforcement if the limitations of design will permit. 
Only in isolated cases does it become necessary to use beams of this character. Beams enclosing 
elevator openings, stair wells, or those deprived of T action with limited depth, by reason of 
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openings at the section of greatest moment, sometimes require reinforcement in the top as well 
as in the bott/om, to give equal tensile and compressive resistance. 

The action in the top of a beam reinforced for compression may bo compared with that of 
a column. In the latter case the rods under stress are prevented from failure along the line of 
least resistance by the use of bands or hooping spaced at the proper intervals. The longitudinal 
rods of the column are placed in the corners or where the bands change direction and not at 
intermediate points where bending would be produced in the length of the band. 

The same reasoning may be applied to that of compressive reinforcement in beams. Where 
only two rods are used, inverted IJ-stirrups will prove most effective in anchoring the rods 
into the body of the member, as shown in Fig. 40. Where three or more rods are required, this 
form of stirrup cannot be entirely effective, due to the fact that bending moment is produced 
in the straight portion of stirrup when the intermediate rods are in compression. A form of 
stirrup shown in Fig. 41 would no doubt give greater resistance to compressive stress, though 
the effective distances between the t-op and bottom steel will be slightly lessened. In important 
members spiral reinforcement has often been used in connection with compressive reinforcement 
with the most satisfactory results, Fig. 42. 
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The same fundamental principles given for beams reinforced for tension only apply to 
double reinforced beams. The tension in the concrete is negl(‘ct(‘d and the compression in th(i 
concrete is assumed to follow the linear law of variation. Hence the formulas apply to working 
conditions only. 


Let // — ratio of croBS section of steel in compression to cross section of beam above the tensile steel 

f't = compressive unit stress in steel. 

Other notations are given in Fig, 43. 
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The formulas given for rectangular beams reinforced for tension only, which determine the 
shear v, bond stress w, and web reinforcement, are the same for double reinforced beams. In 
finding these values j may be assumed to have an average value of 0.85. 
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37a. Formulas for Determining Percentages of Steel in Double Reinforced 
Rectangular Beams.^ — For any given values of fe and k has identically the same value, irre- 
spective of shape or type of member. The formulas given below are based on this fundamental 
fact. The value of k for all beams is expressed by the formula 


k = : 


1 

1 -f /« 

If the extreme fiber stresses are not changed by the addition of steel to the sc'ction, it follows 
that the added tcmsile and compressive steel must form a balanced couple, with unit stresses 
conforming to the stresses already in the section. 


Let pi 

7>2 

p 

v' 

Mx 

Ml 

M 

Thi'n 


steel ratio for the beam without eoinpressivo steel, 
steel ratio for the added tensional steel 
Pt f P2. 

•steel ratio for compn'Rsive at eel 

moment of the beam without eompresHive steel. 

moment of the added steel couple 

Mv 4- Mi. 


k 

m 

Mx 

Ml 


P 

v' 



^frk 

2 /. 

~ /*pl(^l - 

= M - Mx 

Ml 


== pi -f- pi 



( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


CD 

M) 

CD 

m 

(7) 


Illustrative Problem. — In a double reinforce<l beam the bendiUK moment is 950,000 in. -lb. Practical con- 
ditions limit th(‘ size of the beam to 6 = 14 in. and d = 20 in. Find the ri'iiuired steel percentages for Umsion 
d' 2 

and compression d “ o(j ~ From ''I'lible 3, A; «= 0 38.5, pi == 0 008 A' = 125 74, when /» =» 18,000, 

fc = 750 and a = 15 

Ml - ( 1 8,000) (0 008) (l - ^^‘^~)(14)(20)2 = 703,000 in.-lb. 


or. Ml may be obtained from formula Mi = Khd^ 

Ml = 950,000 - 703,000 
247,000 


247,000 in.-lb. 


18,000(1 - o' 10) (14) (20)2 0 00272 
P = 0.008 -f 0.00272 = 0.01072 
,/ = (0 00272) = 0.00587 


8teel for eomprespon A' — (0 00587) (14) (20) — 1 041 sq in. 

«teel for tension A» = (0.01072) (14) (20) « 3.002 sq. in. 

For all praetieal purposes tins problem can be solved by the following simple method of retisoning; 

1. 2't) Find the Area At . — The centroid of compressive area of the concrete from the top of the beam is 


Hence, if d' = 2 in , the average lever arm is 


20 - = 17.71 in. 


At ■■ 


3.00 sq. in. 


9 . 50 ^ 0001 ^ 

(17 71)(l'8,006) 

2. To Find the Aren Required for Coinjrresstve Steel . — The concrete in compression alone will sustain a moment of 

Ml « Khfl^ = 703,000 in.-lb 


* Taken froni thesis by Robert S. Beard submitted to University of Kansas in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Master’s Degree. 
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The Btecl for compreBsion must take the difference, or 

950,000 ~ 703,000 - 247,000 in.-lb. 
kd « (0.385) (20) = 7.70 in. 

The extreme fiber stress in the concrete is 750. At 2 in. from the top the compressive stress is 

750 - (2) = 554 lb. per sq. in. 

247,000 

Hence A « (i5)'(554)(i8) ^ 

The analysis of the above problem illustrates that almost identical results may be obtained through simple reason- 
ing and is done to show the value of adopting, when possible, methods of calculation which can be more thoroughly 
comprehended, and which may further elucidate the principles involved in the derivation of formulas. 

38, Moments Assumed in the Design of Beams and Slabs. — The Joint Coiiiinittee recom- 
mends the following rules for computing the positive and negative moments in beams and slabs 
with uniformly distributed loads, under the several conditions outlined graphically: 



One Span Two Equal Spans More Than Two Equal Spans 

Fid. 43A. 


1. Slightly Rcutrnincd Beams and Slabs of Egutd Spans — Beams and slabs of (‘Qual spans built to act intt'grally 
with beams, girders or other slightly restraining supports and carrying uniformly distributed loads shall be d(‘signed 
for the following niomcnts at critical sections 

2. Restrained Beams and Slabs of Equal Spans — Beams and slabs of equal spans built to act integrally \Mth 
columns, walls, or other restraining supports and assumed to carry uniformly distributed loads shall be designed 
for the following moments at critieal sections: 



One Span Two Equal Spans More Than Two Equal Spans 

Fid. 43i?. 


(o) For end spans of continuous beams, and beams of one span, in which ^ is less than twice the sum of the 

values of for the exterior columns above and below which are built into the beams: 

^ I 

(b) For end span of continuous beams, and beams of one span, in which ^ is equal to or greater than twice 

the eum of the values of f for the exterior columns above and below which are built into the beams: 

rl 



One Span Two Equal Spans More Than Two Equal Spans 

Fid. 43(7. 


When considering momtmt problems involving continuous beams of unequal spans or with 
non-uniform loading, the Joint Committee recommends that 

Continuous beams with unequal spans, or with other than uniformly distributed loading, whether freely sup- 
ported or restrained, shall be designed for the actual moments under the conditions of loading and restraint. 

And, further, that 

Provision shall be made where necessary for negative nioment near the center of short spans, which are adjacent 
to long spans, and for the negative moment at the end supports if restrained 
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39. Slabs. 

39a. Slab Design. — Solid reinforced concrete slabs are designed for given loads 
by using the same formulas given for rectangular beams. A width of 12 in. is usually employed 
in proportioning the depth d, percentage p, etc. As a general rule it is more economical to use 
balancing values for/c and/,. After the point is reached beyond which the extreme fiber stress 
in the concrete controls in the design, it will be determined that the small increase in moment 
derived, will not justify the cost of additional steel, which is added only for the purpose of lower- 
ing the neutral plane to prevent exceeding the maximum working value assigned to fc. Long 
span slabs of solid concrete are not only lacking in economy, but add to the cost of supporting 
beams, girders, columns and footings, by reason of their dead weight, in comparison with othen* 
types of floors that may bo used. Floors consisting of concrete joists in combination with hollow 
tile, gypsum or metal domes, will give greater economy for long spans. Joist floors can be 
used for spans as great as 40 ft. or more if conditions demand such extremes. 

It is good practice not to exceed 23^2 times the effective depth of solitl slabs, for the spacing 
of carrying bars. 

For all solid slabs it is advisable to use temperature rods 1 4 or in. in size extending 
perpendicular to the carrying reinforcement, to lessen the chance of (;racks from shrinkage and 
temperature stresses as well as to form ties to which carrying bars can be wired to preserve a 
given spacing. Roof slabs which are exposed to a greater variation in teinperatunj require 
more attention in this respect than floors which are protected from the varying climatic 
conditions. 

Th(i investigation of shear in solid slabs is seldom necessary, except in the case of h(»avy 
concentrated loads, or loads that may effect the section beyond safe working assumptions. 

396. Negative Reinforcement in Continuous Slabs. — Continuous slabs should 
always be provided with sufficient steel extending over the supports to take lu'gative moment. 
Even in short spans, unsightly cracks in tile or composition floors, so often s(hui in buildings, 
will be obviated by permitting part of the steel to be bent up into the top of slab over supports, 
thereby preventing cracks when the adjacent panels deflect. 

It is customary practice to bend up one-half the bars from each opposite panel, at approxi- 
mately the one-fourth point, which gives a steel section for m^gativc^ mom(*nt equal to that of the 
positive moin(*nt requirements at the center of panel. Negative*, reinforcement should extend 
to the one-third or one-fourth point depending on the length of spans and the*, live loads to be 
supported. The point to which steel for negative moment should extend, will depend prineu- 
pally on the intensity of live load. The dead load is fixed, but the live load is a varying quantity 
as to intciiisity and position in important structures. The greater the live load the greater will 
be the tendency for the negative moment to approach the center of spans under the worst 
condition of loading. 

39c. Two-way Reinforced Slabs Supported Along Four Sides. — A series of 
panels reinforced in two directions at right angles and supported along four bearings should be 
made continuous over supports. In oblong panels the greatest knigth should not exceed 1 
times the least width. As a panel becomes oblong the proportion of load carried by the longer 
span becomes rapidly less. 

Let r = proportion of total load carried by shorter span. 

I — length of longer span in feet. 
h = breadth of panel or shorter span in feet. 

Then 

= j - 0.50 
0 

For different ratios of ^ the values for r are as given in the accompanying 

table. When a floor panel is square and uniformly loaded, one-half the 
dead and live loads are resisted by the moments in each direction. 

The Joint Committee recommends that in placing reinforcement in such slabs, account 
may well be taken of the fact that the bending moment is greater near the center of the slab 
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than near the edges. For this purpose two-thirds of the previously calculated moments may be 
assumed as carried by the center half of the slab and one-third by the outside quarters. 

The distribution of loads to beams along the four edges of such slabs are oftem assumed 
incorrectly by proportioning the members for uniformly distributed loads. For more exact 
calculations the distribution of load may be expected to vary in accordance with th(i ordinates 
of a parabola, but for practical purposes it may be just as well to avoid unnecessary loss of time 
and assume this variation to be represented by a triangle, although the moment resulting from 
the former assumption will be less than in the latter case. 

For practical purposes floor panels reinforced in two directions cannot well be termed 
economical in competition with other forms of panel construction. 

40. T-Beam$. 

40a. T-Beams in Floor Construction. — In floor construction T-beams are by far 
the most ge|ierally used form of supporting member. The term T-beam expresses its shape. 

In calculating the strength of T-beams, advanbige is taken of the floor slab, which in good 
design must act as the compression flange of the member, the same as the upper flange of a steel 
I-beam must act when subj(;cted to bending. To properly perform its function, a T-})eam must 
be poured simultaneously with the floor slab and the stem and flange sec.urely ti('d together by 
means of bent rods, stirrups and cross reinforcement from the slab. Even with the presence 
of stirrups and bent rods, horizontal planes made during construction arc most undesirable. 
The slab should be an integral part of the b(‘am. 

In important nu^mbers of long spans, or short spans desigrunl for heavy loads, a thin slab 
should be thoroughly investigated and mechanically bonded to the steam by irujans of stirrups 
along the center portion between bearings, as well as near the supports wln'ni the stirrups are 
designed primarily to resist diagonal tension for uniform loading. In spcicial beams with thin 
flanges a small filh't or bevel at 45 d('g. connecting the stem to the flange will prove; (;ffective 
in giving added strength. In very long spans other methods must be employed to give the 
required strength in compression. 

When beginning the design of a T-beam, the thickness of the flange is fix(;d by the depth of 
slab, but the distance; to either side of stem over which compression may l)e assumed to act is 
arbitrarily selected from the results of tests, which have established within safe limits the 
assumptions to bo made. 

The action of a continuous T-beam includes a complication of stresses, which in the main 
should be entirely comprehended by the designer before atbanpting the use; of formulas for 
practical application. 

In comparing T-beams with rectangular beams, the (‘conomy of the former is obvious. 

405. Flange Width of T-Beams. — The following rules an; recommended by the 
Joint Committee for determining the flange width: 

1. Beams having flanges both sides of the web: 

(а) It shall not exceed one-fourth (j-^) of the span length of the beam. 

(б) Its overhanging width on either side of the w'eb shull not exceed eiglit (S) times the thiekne.ss of the slab, 
nor ono-half (>^) the clear distance to the next beam. 

2. Beams having a flange one side only: 

(o) The effective flange width to be used in design shall not exce(><i one-tenth (' io) of the span length of the 
beam. 

(6) Its overhanging width from the face of the web shall not exceed six (0) times the tlaekness of the slab, nor 
one-half (J-$) the clear distance to the next beam. 

3. Isolated T-Beams: 

(o) When T-form is used only for the purpose of providing additional compression area, tlien the flange thick- 
ness shall not be less than one-half (H) the width of the web. 

(&) The total flange width shall not be more than four (4) times the y/ch thickness. 

40c. Transverse Reinforcement of T-Beams. — The Joint Committee has well • 
stated this requirement as follows: 

Where the principal slab reinforcement is parallel to the beam, transvi'rse reinforcement, not less in amount 
than 0.3 per cent of the sectional area of the slab, shall be provided in the top of the slab and shall extend across 
the beam and into the slab not less than two-thirds (?i) of the width of the effeetive flange overhang. The spacing 
of the bars shall not exceed eighteen inches (IS"). 
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40d. T-Beam Flexure Formulas; — In the design of a T-beam it is necessary to 
distinguish two cases, namely, (1) themeutral axis in the flange and (2) the neutral axis in the 
web. 

Case /. The Neutral Axis in the Flange. — -All fonmilas for ^‘moment calculations’’ which 
apply to rectangular beams apply to this case. It should be remembered, however, that b of 
the formulas denotes flange width, not web width, and p (the 


steel ratio) is not ^7^ (Fig. 44). 

h* ^ ^ 



Case //, The Neutral Axis in the Web. — The amount 



of compression in the web is commonly small compared with 



that in the flange and in the analysis of this case is negh'cted. 
The formulas assume a straight line vjiriation of stress 
and are: 

Cross sscfion 

Fig. 
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Approximate formulas can also he established. From the stress diagram Fig. 44, it is 
evident that the arm of the resisting couphi is never as small as d — ^ that the average 

unit compressive stress is never as small as } 2 fc, except when the neutral axis is at the top of 
tlie web. Using these limiting values as approximations for the true ones 


M, = A»Md - HO. or A. = 

A.id - Ht) 

Me = Vifebtid - 

^ hibtid - HO 


M_ 

{f»){d~ fit) 


(«) 

(fc) 

(r) 

id) 


The errors involved in these approximations are on the side of safety. 

Where the web is very large compared to the flange, formulas which take into account the 
compression in the web may be used. 


kd 

z 

jd 

/• 




KO - 0 ) 1 ^ /nj\, {o ~ 0 
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Formula (1) gives the balancing ratio k when the limiting stresses mdfe are known. Formula 
f3) gives the ratio k for any steel percentage when t and d are known. It will be a simple 
operation to find j after z is obtained from Formula (4), if k is known, otherwise j should bo 
obtained from Formula (6). 

For ordinary cases the ten.sile stress in the steel will control, and hence should be used 
in Formula (10). In special cases Me will be the governing factor. 

When = k, the neutral axis will be at the junction of web and flange (see Diagrams 4 and 

6, Sec. 2-42, p. 168). When k is l(\ss than Case I applies, and when greater than y Case II 

applies. For any com])ination of as.signed values for }c and n, it will be useful to obtain the 
“neutral ” ratio k from Formula (1 ). This value of k being known, it can at once be determined 
whether Mh or Me controls for any other value of k. In such a case Ms will control when any 
other ratio k is less than the neutral /c, and Me will control when any other k is greater than the 
neutral k. 

Calculations for T-beains may be greatly simj)lified by referring to Diagrams 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
p. 168. With the ratios ^ and /; known, the position of the neutral axis caii be readily found in 


Diagrams 4 and 6 and the values of j in Diagrams 5 and 7. These diagrams also (letermine at 
once whether Case I or Case II applies for given conditions. 

The approximate Formula (a) will be useful to find the steel area after the* moment is 
found and unit v.alue for/^ selected. 

40e. Shearing Stresses. — The determination of shearing stresses in T-beams is 


fundamentally the same? as given for rectangular beams. 


In the formula v = 


h'jd' 


b' is the 


width of the st('m. In the ordinary T-beam design tlui flange affords greater strength than is 
required to balance the tensile stress, hence the first consideration should be to obtain a section 
that will give a sufficient secdlonal area of concrete to resist shearing str('ss(*s and to allow a 
suitable width of stem for the proper spacing of the longitudinal reinforcement. The stirrups 
and bent rods should extend up to within 1}^ or 2 in. from the top siirfjice, to insure a thorough 
mechanical means of bonding the slab and stem together. As in the case of rec.tangular beams, 
approximate results for shear and bond may be obtained by assuming j = 

40/. Width of Stem and Depth. — In order for a beam of T-form to transmit 
stress from web to flange, the width of stem in proportion to depth should be chosen with care. 
It is considered good design to have a width of web equal to one-third to one-half the depth of 
beam. Large beams will usually require a greater number of tension rods, which will control 
the width of shun to no little (‘xtent. The depth of T-bcams is often limited on account of 
head room in buildings and frecpiently in extreme ca.ses this depth may be as little as Kgfh or 
)^oth of the span length. The design of such beams must be given special consideration, to 
develop rigidity and con.sistency in the strength of all contributing elements. 

40p. Design of a Continuous T-beam at the Supports. — Figs. 45 and 46 illustrate 
the curve for negative moment, the maximum being over the center line of interior supports 
and decreases rather abruptly from this point. It is readily seen that this maximum point of 
negative moment is reached when the spans adjacent are fully loaded, producing bending in 
the.se members and consequently a pull in the top over the support. This tensile stress should 
have a counter balancing resistance in the bottom, and lumce the compression in the bottom is 
equal in intensity to the corresponding negative moment in the top. A T-beam becomes a 
rectangular section at the supports on account of the reverse condition of bending, which 
changes from positive to negative at the zero point of inflection and varies in intensity to a 
maximum at the interior supports. 

The method of design clearly involves principles which govern the design of double-rein- 
/orced rectangular sections with the exception that the tensile and compressive stresses are 
reversed. 

Negative moment at the center line of an interior support is generally greater than the 
corresponding stress at or near the center of span length, but with the presence of large columns 
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Fig. 45. 




Showing Cantilever at Expansion Joinf 
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or wide beams forming the supports, this negative l)eiuling is reduced appreciably at the face 
of bearings, which fact may be recognized in arriving at the proper proportion of stress for 
compression. 

By reason of the general use of formulas M = and Af = both maximum positive 


and negative moments in continuous beams, one-half the steel required for positive stress from 
each adjoining member is usually bent up into the top over supports. This practice may be con- 
sidered entirely applic.able to the design of practical structurcjs, whem the consc^cutive spans are 
the same or ruiarly so, provided the compressive stress at or near the supports is proportioned for 
the same maximum assumed moment. When it is found advisable to reduce the compressive 
stress, this purpose may be accomplished either by adding a haunch to increase tlui effective 
depth and size of the section, or by tlie addition of compressive stec'l with (iffc'ctive anchorage; or 
])y the use of the two methods in combination. For architectural reasons, beam haunches are 
often undesirable in hotels, apartiiients, office buildings and such struidures, and for this reason 
occasion will often arise when additional strength for compression must be provided by adding 
compressive steel or ])y increasing tli(‘ width or depth of the entire beam section for the sake 
of uniformity. 

The bending up of steel bars at angles of 30 to 45 d('g. to n'sist negative stresses is a question 
of importancH*. The points at which bends are made should l)e governed by the intensity of 
positive moment at the section. Figs. 45 and 46 show the maximum positive moment curve 
for an intc'rior span when the member in (piestion lias its full livi‘ load with adjacent members 
not loaded. In this case, when' the specified live load is 275 lb. per sq. ft., the positive moment 
approaches the supports. Diagram 8 shows with sufficient acimracy, thi^ points at whi(;h bends 
may be made in (!ontinuous beams. 

Bond stress along the horizontal tension rods in the top of continuous beams should bo 
investigated. Formulas for tension rods at the ends of simply supfiorted Ix'ains may bo 
employed. These rods should oxt(‘nd to about the one-fourth point when small live loads arc 
required and to the one-third point for heavy live loads. 


To determine the maximum negative moment for continuous beams the formula M ~ 


wp 

12 


is generally recomnu'nded, but unfortunately is (‘inployed by many I'ngineers more to determine 
the sectional an'a of steel in U'lision, than for the jiurpose of asc(*rtaining a sufficient section for 
(lornpression at the supports. It may be stat(‘d with more or k'ss authority that the majority 
of designers neglec^t entindy the compressive strc'sses at the interior supports of continuous 
b('.ams, which is a practice not to be recognized as commensurate with good design. 

41. Comparing Accurate Moment Distribution in Continuous Beams with Ordinary 
Assumptions.— For the sake of simplicity in arriving at the moments in beams and slabs of 
leinforced con(;ret(^ strindures, it is now almost a universal practice to assume' for members 


continuous over two supports, M 


12 ’ 


and for members continuous ove^r one support, or for 


end spans, M = jq' 


A practical illustration showing the n'lationship between the assumed 


conditions and the more accurate theory for determining the true moment distribution in con- 
tinuous beams or slabs, should be a question of great significance to the designer. An intelligent 
understanding of positive and negative bending are vital considerations in the design of any 
continuous member, particularly when subject to heavy live loads, which influence to a marked 
degree the point of inflection or change from positive to negative bending. 

In practi(!e the true theorem of continuous moments (;annot well be applied literally on 
account of practical complications that result in the arrangement of reinforcement, arising from 
the fact that thiJ greatest positive moment in a continuous member is usually much less than the 
greatest negative moment. Literal adherence would require considi'rably more reinforcement 
over the supports than would be necessary at the center betwei'n supports. The disadvantages 
are quite obvious to the engineer accustomed to seeing his designs executed in the field. Again 
few building ordinances, if any, would permit of strict adherence to the exact theorem of 
moments, due no doubt to the variation in results from those obtained by the use of the established 
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formulas, M — and It may bo understood from these standard moment assumptions 

( hat the general practice of resorting to the use of more compk'x methods of (ialeulating moments, 
is not desirable in th(^ solution of ordinary problems of design. Howciver, this understanding 
should not prove? the m(*dium for evading the fundam(*ntal principl(?s of continuity, so essential 
to the knowh'dge of the designer. A thorough understanding of continuous moments will not 
only familiarize the engineer with the? maximum moment conditions resulting from the most 
unfavorable position of live loads, but will render a more intelligent and preense interpretation 
of tlie standard moment formulas established by practice. 


Illustrative Problem. — The oxamplfa .shown in FiRs. 45 and 16 arc selected from a number of beam calculations 
of a larKc structure completed in 1918. The coefficients given in the accompanying tabh* are by Winkler and give 
the results of computations for a uniformly distributed load in the simplest form, from the ordinates of the maxi- 
mum moiiKUit line for continuous beams. Reams Bt continue for a large niimbiT of consecutive spans The 
copfficKUits .select(‘d are for continuous bi'ams of four spans. The loading rciiuired for maximum live load moments, 
Fig 45, shows that the maximum positive monuuit is obtained for interior spans by loading alternate spans, and 
the maximum negative moment by loading the .spans adjacent to the reaction in (luestion. The moment lines 
are plotted from moment values in table for each point equal to one-tenth of tlu* span. For comparative purposes 


iient values for 


7/'/2 U'B 

10 l2 


are giv'cn near maximum moment values obtained from coellicKUits. 


It will bi' intiTi'sting to note that for interior spans the ma.ximum positive moment is 1 098, .500 in -lb. whereas 


wl'i 

12 


1,381,000 in -lb. Kei'ping this latter moment value in mind it will b<‘ si'cn that the maximum negative 


moment at the first interior column face is 1,390,(M)0 in -lb and at the second column, M = 1,130,000 in -lb , which 
compares favorably with the moment value usually a.ssumed In tin* design of beams projected bi'low’, the tension 
rods for negative moment w’(>re not extended to meet fully the requirements of negative curve, for the reason that 

the sectional area of st(‘el at the center of span was proportiomal for J-.5 and not for the true moment which is about 

21 % less. This additional steel area reduces the unit .stress in the steel and the deformation in the concrete in 
compression, which in combination serv(‘ to reduce the negative moment produi'cd. 

H'l^ 

For the end span th<* maximum positive moment is 1,520,000 in. -lb., but M = = 1,658,000 in -lb. The 

difference here is not so appreciable. 

Fig. 16 includes the same members as shown in Fig. 45 with the exception that a cantih'ver beam is requinxl 
for expansion joint. This cantilever beam changes the condition of momiuits in the adjacent span, as shown in 
moment diagram. 

A close study of these examples will reveal many interesting stri'ss conditions in continuous beams, and are 
given for the purpose of show’ing the relationsliip betw'cen the ordinary moment assumptions and the more accurate 
distribution of stress. An intimate knowledge of this relation.ship will be of inestimable value to any designer, 
and though not recomm(*rided for every day u.se, the knt»wledge of tln'.sc conditions is fuiidami'ntally essential 
to tin* proper interpretation of the usual moment assumptions 

For a discussion of T-bcams continuous at both supports and «)f T-beams of three etmtinuous spans, sec pp. 238 
to 2 15, inclusive, of “ Ueinforced Concrete and Masonry Structures,” by llool and Kinne. 


42. Designing Tables and Diagrams for Beams and Slabs. — It sooni.s aj^propriato bore 
to enipliasizt? the importance of resorting to the use of tahl(‘s and diagrams whenever it is possible 
to do so, since the tabulation of values in advance will minimize the tinu? consunu'd in the 
preparation of designs. The nu'asun' of the time consumed in the development of a design, is a 
most essential fatitor in the d(?termination of an engineer’s worth and should not be subordinated 
to other conditions having a lesser value. 

The engineer will often find it advantageous to adopt approximate formulas, and although 
the results olitained may vary slightly from those deriv(‘d by the iis(? of the more exact, formulas 
recommend('d, it must be borne in mind that the divergence of practical conditions from the 
assumptions used in the formulas, does not justify too high a degree of math(*mati(*al precision 
in the design of practical structures, unless the particular problem in question demands such 
attention. The degree to which approximate formulas may be used will depend entirely upon 
the knowledge, training, initiative and experience of the 1 ‘nginoer, wliich should be sufficient to 
justify a departure from the more accurate computations for shorter and simpler methods 
based on a clear conception of the fundamental principles embodied in theoretical design. 

The number of designing tables and diagrams given on subsequent pages are necessarily 
limited on account of the space allotted to this subject. The engineer will find it helpful to 
prepare other tables of a similar character. 
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In explaining the solutions to problems, it is not the intention to advoeate or recommend 
the use of any particular combination of working stresses for and fc. Building ordinances in 
various sections of the United States show a great lack of consistency in the working stresses 
ass\nned for steel and concrete, which indicates that the differences of opinion prevailing at this 
time preclude the immediate possibility of standardizing unit stresses to tin; entire approval of 
all sections concerned. The working values for/, and/r, now being used, vary from 500 to 800 
lb. per sq. in., and in not a few instances even higher stresses for concrete are employed. The 
unit working stresses in the steel vary from 16,000 to 20,000 lb. per sq. in., depending oti whether 
the steel is soft or hard grade. The many structures erect('d, judging from all available infor- 
mation, have given a like* degree of satisfaction, and in view of this fact it would hardly be 
consistent to condemn one practice or the other without some conclusive evidence that wouhl 
prove th(‘ custom to be a detriment to public safety and interests. 


Illustrative Problems. — The uro of dosijjning tablos and diaKraiiiH can be cxplainctl to a j;crcatcr advantano by 
^CvinK the solutiona of typical d('Hi;i:ninK problems 

l)csi*?n a beam of rectangular Hi'ction to Hpaii 30 ft Total uniformly di.stnbiitcd load is 1000 lb per lin. ft. 
Beam iH simply supported /« IS, 000, fc = 750, n ~ 15, n = 40. 

wr ^ (1^000K30)'T12) 

8 “ 8 


M 


- 1,350.000 in -lb 


Frcjiu Table 3, for /< - 15, /« = IS, 000, and /r — 750 


A = 0 385, j = 0 872, p = 0 00801, K - 125.74. 

i' I j. 1,350,000 

/V ^ or bd^ = - 125.74) = 


bd- 


\s.sumiii;' b — 15 in., then d = 20^1 in or say 27 in 

A, - (0 00801) (15) (27) =» 3 21 .sc, in 

Wo will Rch'ct thrc'c "^.j-in and tuo I-in rounds with total section of 3 .38 sc, in 

1.5,000 _ 

^ ( 15 )( 7 / 8 y( 27 ) 

When V = 12, provision for shear is unnecessary but for practical reasons it is advisable to u.m-, say three ! 4 -in 
stirrups at 0 in and two at 12 in c to c at each end All the tension steel is not needed near the supports so if 
the two 1-in. rounds are bent up at 45 den beninninn at a point 2 ft. 0 in from the supporis, a bi'tter d(>sinn wall 
result. Three T^s-in rounds remain in the bottom to di'velop the safe bond stri’ss. 


,, , , 13,000 

Ii..nd stress « = ^s. 237 (y,)( 27 ) 


77 lb. per sc, in. 


Bond stress is within .safe limits and will not require .special aiiehoranc 

The values K and /) may be found from Dianrani 2 where ?i = 15 Find the intersection of /« - 18,000 and 
curve /r = 7.50, and follow' this point horizontally to the left or npht hand marnm where K — 120. 1'hen follow 
tlic intersection point to lower margin where p = 0 0081. The accuracy of these readinns is sufficient for any 
purpose of desiKii 

Duifjratns 1 <ind 2 — I'hesc diagrams arc very useful to find the relationship betwc’cn any value's for p, /«, /<•, 
and K for an.y rectangular beam or solid conc'retc Blab. For c'xample (Itiawram 2), if steel percentage p = 0 0072 
and the limiting steel Rtre.s.s is 10,000, the concrete slrcH.s /r is found to be 025. If fe — 000 and p = 0 008, /« is 
found to be about 14,300. 

For any rectangular be*am of yivcn section and reinforcement the safe load per linear foot nia.v be readily 
obtained by means of these diagrams As.‘<ume the steel percentaKC in the above problem to be p — 0 007 The 
.same limiting values for fc and ti prevail BcKin at lower margin of Diagram 2 at 0.7 % and follow’ vertically 
to intersection with = 18,000 From this intersection follow to left or right ni.argin where K — 110 is found. 

M = Khd-^ = (110) (1,5) (27)-^ = 1,202,800 in. -lb. = ’'f " 


(8) (1,202,800) 
~ (:i0)*Ti2)~ 


SM 
(110 (f=) 

'I'able 2 “Find the .safe moment per 12-in, width for a fj-in. solid slab with p = 0 000, d ~ 5 in , /* = 20,000* 
fc ~ 800, n =s 15 Slab is freely supported. 


bdi 


M 

phj 


p = 0.006, k = 0.344, j = 0.885 
or M = hd‘-pf,j = (12)(5)2(0 006) (20,000) (0 885) 


M = 31,860 in.-Ib. 

Tdbh 3 — This table gives the values for k, p and K for balanced working stre.sscs in rectangular beams and 
''labs, when /, is 11, ()()(), 16,000, 18,000 or 20,000, for various w’orking stresses for /c. 
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Tables 4 and 5 . — Thcso tables arc for designing and estimating purposes. The area A* per 12-in. width and 
net weight of steel per sciuare foot are given for various spaeings of merchantable bar sizes, which may bo more 
readily obtained than odd sizes. 

Tables 6, 7 and S. — The.se .slab tables have been prepared for balanced steel and concrete stresses when n = 
15. Any thickness of slab from d to 10 in and the reinforcement required may be obtained immediately for 
any given superimposed load per s<iuare foot. The distance from center of reinforcement to bottom surface is 1 
in. in all cases and if a greater distance is n*<juired than this, or >2 in may be added without affecting the effective 

depth d and table values may be adapted accordingly. All tables are prepared for M ** be adapted 

ivl^ - , 

to -jy and g- a.s per instruct ions giv(*n in fables. 

Find thickness of slab and reinforcenu'nt n'quired for a 12-ft. span when the superimposed load is 150 lb. per 
sq ft 

M = A - Iti.OtK), fc = 650, n = 15 


In Table 6 find column for 12-ll span and follow down to the 149 and then to left wdiere a 6-in. slab is given 
requiring rounds, 5 in e toe, or a selection of other bar sizes with spaeings as shown 

If the same example is assumed when M = follow instructions given in Table G. A 6^^-in. slab with A» 
= 0 SOS has a superimposed load value of 189 lb for a 12-ft span The dead load of this slab is 82 lb. 


(189 d 82) (H) == 226 ~ 82 — 144 lb. per sq. ft superimposed load. 

Table 9. — It is often necessary to retain the same thickne.ss of slab for spans that vary within reasonable limits. 
This table gives the safe moment in inch pound.s for slab thieknesses varying from 4 to in. with various steel 
percentages, for three combinations of allowable unit stres.ses, a.ssuming n ~ 15 

For example, a 6-111 slab may be selected for moments varying from 20,070 to .33,510 in -lb., when A = 16,000 
and A = 650, or from 25,090 to 11,210 in -lb in ease A = 20,000 and A = 800 It may be interesting to note that 
as the steel reaches its limit of saf(‘ working stress for any individual slab thickness, the increase in moment beyond 
this point 18 not very appreciable 

Table 10 — This table is for estimating purpo.ses, and may also be employed to find the weight per linear foot 
of any beam size given. The instructions in table are self-explanatory. 

Diauram 3 — The preparation of nunforeed eoncretf* shop drawings may be greatly facilitated by the use of this 
diagram to find the length of any bend which repre.sents the hypothenuse of any triangle, when the length of two 
known sides are at right angles to one another The diagram applies whim bends are made at 30 deg , 45 deg. or 
any other angle 

For example, it is re<piired to find the length of straight pf»rtion between the bends of a rod, when the vertical 
distance center to center of rod is 30 in. and the horizontal distance center to center of bends is 33 in First find 
the designation 30 at the right hand margin and follow' this line to the h-ft until the vertical line from 33 on the lower 
margin intersects, then follow thi.s point of intersection parallel to the nearest circular line to the lower margin where 
4 4H in. is read. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 6 and 7. — Such diagrams are very u.seful in h^ssening thi' tinu* consumed in the design of T-beams. 
t . t t 

When ^ and p are known, either k or j may be found directly. With any given ratios for ^ and ?>, or ^andAi, 

it can at onoe be determined wdndher the maitral axis is in the flange or in the W'eb 

Design the center cro.ss section of a fully continuous b<*ani of 20-ft span to sustain a total load of 1500 lb. piT 
lin. ft. A — 16,000, A = 650, n — 15 Maximum shear allow'able v — 120. The slab having been previously 
designed, t = 5 in 

The first consideration in the design of a T-beam is to provide a sufTicient section for shearing stresses and a 
width such that the bars cun be properly spaced. TIk* sectional area required for shear is 


f 1.500) (10) 

a4)(120) 


= 143 sq in. 


600,000 in. -lb. 


If effective depth d — 16 in , then // “ == 9 in. 

Now the approximate steel area A, may be obtained to find if the width 6' = 9 in. is wide enough for the 
number of bars to be used 


_ 600,000 - 97 
~ (0 S7)(l6K16,0b0“) ■" 


This area will require say three ^4-in rounds straight in the bottom and one J^-in. round and one 1-in. round bent 
in the top plane, or a total of 2.71 sq in. 

Assuming three diameters as the minimum distance center to center of the ^4-in. rods in the bottom, and a clear 
distance of ll-i in. from the sides, the minimum w'idth b' is 8^-4 in. Hence wuth the rods placed in two planes, the 
width 9 in. found above is satisfactory. The effective depth d = 16 in will be measured from the top surface of 
slab or beam to the centi'r between the two planes of rods in the bottom 
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' 0.313. Assuming a width of haiigo on either side of beam face equal to 4 times 5 or 20 in. 
which is within the allowable limit, the total width 6 =* 49 in. The approximate percentage of steel is 


Now 5 = Jg 


With those values for p and 
applies (see Art. 40r). 

From Diagram 2 when K 


2.71 

(49) (16) 


: 0.00345 


Diagram 6 determines at once that the neutral plane is in the flange, hence Case I 


„ M 600,000 

48 and /« = 1(>,000, p is found to bo 0 0033. 


A, = (0.0033) (49) (16) = 2.59 sq in. 


The bar sizes selected above arc sufficient and may be used. Since /> = 0 0033 it is quite evident that the concrete 
stress is low, or from Diagram 2 not quite 400 lb. per sq. in. In this particular member it would not be necessary 
to investigate the compressivi* stress in concrete for positive moment unless the percentage p exceeded 0.00769 
(Table 3), which is the controlling value for p when/* = 16,000, fe = 6.50 and n = 15. 

Diagram 8. — To locati* the points at which bends may be made in the bottom reinforcement of simple and 
continuous beams, consumes no little time, if a diagram showing these relationships is not available. To illustrate. 


assume a continuous beam has been designed for M 


wl^ 

12 


and reinforced with three ^4-in. rounds straight in the 


bottom and two 1-in. rounds to be bent. It is desired to find the points at which rods may be bent. The total 
area of straight and bent rods is 2 89 sq. in. One 1-in. round bent rod represents 27 % of the total, and two 1-in. 
rounds 54 % of the total area. To find the point where one 1-in. round or 27 % of the steel may be bent up and 
leave sufficient area for positive moment, trace horizontally from the 27 % point at the right margin to the curve 
wD 

M = then vertically to the lower margin where 0 285i is read. By reading in the same manner two 1-in. 


rounds or 54 % of the steel may be bent up at 0.20f. 


Table 1. — Areas, Perimeters amd Weights op Rods 


Round rods 

Square rods 

Size 

(inches) 

Area 

(square 

inches) 

Perimeter 

(inches) 

Weight per 
foot (pounds) 

Area 

(square 

inches) 

Perimeter 

(inches) 

Weight per 
foot (pounds) 

Va 

0 0491 

0.7854 

0.167 

0.0025 

1.00 

0.212 

Ms 

0 0767 

0.9817 

0.201 

0.0977 

1.25 

0.333 

H 

0 1104 

1.1781 

0.375 

0.1406 

1.50 

0.478 

Ms 

0 1503 

1.3741 

0.511 

0.1914 

1.75 

0.651 

H 

0 1963 

1.5708 

0.667 

0.2500 

2.00 

0.850 

Ms 

0.2485 

1.7671 

0.845 

.0.3164 

2.25 

1.076 

H 

0 3068 

1.9635 

1.043 

0.3906 

2.50 

1.328 

'Ms 

0 3712 

2.1598 

1.262 

0.4727 

2.75 

1.608 

n 

0.4418 

2.3562 

1.502 

0.5625 

3.00 

1.913 

*Ms 

0.5185 

2.5.525 

1.763 

0.6602 

3.25 

2.245 

M 

0 0013 

2.7489 

2.044 

0.7656 

3.50 

2.603 

^Ms 

0.6903 

2.9452 

2.347 

0.8789 

3.75 

2.989 

1 

0 78.54 

3.1416 

2.670 

1.0000 

4.00 

3.400 

Ms 

0,8866 

3.3379 

3.014 

1 . 1289 

4.25 

3.838 

H 

0 9940 

3.5343 

3.379 

1 . 2656 

4.50 

4.303 

Ms 

1 . 1075 

3.7306 

1 3.706 

1,4102 

4.75 

4.795 

Va 

1 . 2272 

3.9270 

4.173 

1 . 5625 

5.00 

5.312 

Ms 

1 . 3530 

4.1233 

4.600 

1 . 7227 

5.25 

5.857 

M 

1 . 4849 

4.3197 

5.049 

1 . 8906 

5.50 

6.428 

Ms 

' 1 6230 

4.5160 

5.518 

2.0664 

5.75 

7.026 


1 7671 

4.7124 

6.008 

2.2500 

6.00 

7.650 

Ms 

1 9175 

4.9087 

6.520 

2.4414 

6.25 

8.301 

H 

2 0739 

5.1051 

7.051 

2.6406 

6.50 

8.978 

^Ms 

2.2365 

5.3014 

7.604 

2.8477 

6.75 

0.682 

M 

2.40.53 

5.4978 

8.178 

3.0625 

7.00 

10.410 

'Ms 

2 . 5802 

5.6941 

8.773 

3.2852 

7.25 

11.170 

M 

2.7612 

5.8905 

9.388 

3.5150 

7,50 

11.950 

^Ms 

2.9483 

6.0868 

10.020 

3.7539 

7.75 

12.760 

2 

3 1416 

6.2832 

10.680 

4.0000 

8.00 

13.600 
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Table 2.- Values of k and j fok Rectangular Beams and Slabs 


k 


V^2;> 


1 - (;>«)■-* 


pn 


j = 1 - 


p 

n = 

12 

n = 

15 

P 

n 

- 12 

n = 

15 


k 

J 

k 

j 

k 

J 

k 

3 

0.0010 

0.145 

0 952 

0 158 

0 947 

0 0068 

0.330 

0.890 

0.360 

0.880 

0 0012 

0 155 

0 948 

0. 169 

0 944 

0.0070 

0.334 

0.889 

0.365 

0.878 

0.0014 

0.1 GG 

0.945 

0 181 

0 940 

0 0072 

0.338 

0 887 

0.369 

0.877 

O.OOIG 

0.177 

0.941 

0. 192 

0 936 

0 0071 

0.342 

0.886 

0.372 

0 876 

0.0018 

0 186 

0 938 

0 202 

0.933 

0 0076 

0 345 

0 885 

0.376 

0 875 

0 0020 

0 196 

0 935 

0 217 

0 928 

0 0078 

0 349 

0.881 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0022 

0.204 

0 932 

0 222 

0 92G 

0 0080 

0 353 

0.882 

0 384 

0.872 

0 0024 

0.212 

0 929 

0 231 

0 923 

0 0082 

0 356 

0.881 

0.387 

0 871 

0.002(i 

0.220 

0 927 

0 210 

0 920 

0 0084 

0 360 

0.880 

0.390 

0 870 

0.0028 

0.227 

0 921 

0.248 

0 917 

0 0086 

0.363 

0.879 

0.394 

0.869 

0.0030 

0.235 

0 922 

0 258 

0 911 

0.0088 

0.366 

0.878 

0 398 

0.867 

0 0032 

0.241 

0 920 

0 263 

0 912 

0.0090 

0 370 

0 877 

0 402 

0 . 866 

0 0031 

0.248 

0 917 

0 271 

0 910 

0.0092 

0 373 

0 876 

0 405 

0 865 

0 003fi 

0.254 

0 915 

0 277 

0 908 

0 0094 

0 376 

0.875 

0 407 

0 864 

0 0038 

0.2(i0 

0 913 

0 281 

0 905 

0 0096 

0 379 

0 874 

0 111 

0 . 863 

0.0040 

0.2GG 

0 911 

0 292 

0 903 

0 0098 

0.3S1 

0 . 873 

0.414 

0 86)2 

0.0042 

0 270 

0 910 

0 297 

0 901 

0 0100 

0.385 

0 872 

0 418 

0 861 

0.0044 

0 27G 

0 908 

0 303 

0 899 

0 0102 

0.387 

0 871 

0 420 

0 86)0 

0.004G 

0.281 

0.90G 

0.309 

0 897 

0 0104 

0 391 

0 870 

0 423 

0 8.59 

0 0048 

0.28G 

0 904 

0.315 

0 895 1 

0 0106 

0 394 

0.869 

0.426 

0 8.58 

0 0050 

0.291 

0.903 

0 320 

0.893 

0 0108 

0 396 

0 868 

0 129 

0 857 

0 0052 

0.295 

0.901 

0.324 

0 892 

0 0110 

0 398 

0 867 

0 132 

0 8.56 

0.0054 

0.300 

0 900 

0 329 

0 891 

0 0112 

0 402 

0 866 

0 434 

0 855 

0.005G 

0.301 

0 899 

0 333 

0 889 

0 0114 

0 101 

0 865 

0 437 

0 8.54 

0 0058 

0.309 

0 897 

0 337 

0 888 

0 0116 

0 407 

0 861 

0 410 

0 8.53 

0 0060 

0.314 

0 895 

0 344 

0.885 

0 0118 

0 410 

0 863 

0 143 

0 852 

0 00(i2 

1 0.317 1 

i 0 894 

0 348 

0.881 

0 0120 

0 112 

0 86)3 

0 446 

0 851 

0.00G4 

0 . 322 1 

0 893 

0 352 

0 883 

0 0122 

0 415 

0 862 

0 448 

0 851 

0.00G6 

0.325 ; 

0.892 

0 35G 

i 0.881 

0 0121 

0 417 

0 86)1 

0.451 

0 850 
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Ratio 

)f Moduli 

n = 12 





L 

/ 

k 

J 

/. 

K 

L 


1 

1 A 

1 

3 

P 

K 


500 

0.3(X) 

0.900 

0.00.536 

6,7 51 


500 

0 250 

0 917 

0.00347 

57 30 


550 

0 320 

0 893 

0 . 006)30 

78 ,58 


550 

0 2<)8 

0 911 

0 00410 

(57 10 


6(K) 

0 310 

0 887 

0 (K)728 

90 48 


600 

0 286 

0 905 

0 00476 

77 56 

11,000 

650 

0.358 

0 881 

0.00831 

102 16 

18,000 

6)50 

0 302 

0 899 

0 00516 

88 36 

700 

0 . 375 

()..S7.5 

0 00937 

114 78 


700 

0 318 

0.894 

0 00619 

99.55 


7.50 

0 391 

0 870 

0 01018 

127 59 


750 

0 333 

0 889 

0 00694 

111 11 


800 

0 407 

0.861 

0 01162 

140 62 


800 

0 348 

0 881 

0 00773 

12.3 00 


500 

0.273 

0 909 

0.00426 

61 98 


500 

0 231 

0 923 

0 00289 

53.26 


550 

0 292 

0 903 

0 00502 

72 .50 


550 

0 248 

0 917 

0.00,341 

62 60 


6)00 

0 310 

0 897 

0.00.582 

83 19 


600 

0 265 

0 912 

0 00397 

72 .50 

10,000 

r).50 

0 328 

0 .891 

0 00666 

91 .88 

20,000 

650 

0 281 

0 907 

0 00156 

82 (57 

700 

0.311 

0 S8.5 

0 00753 

106) 66 


700 

0 296 

0 901 

0 00.518 

93 31 


7.50 

0 36.0 

0 880 

0 m)814 

IIH 79 


750 

0 310 

0 897 

0 00582 

1 04 . 35 


800 

0 375 

0 .875 

0 009.1.8 

131 25 


800 

0 321 

0 . 892 

0 . 00(549 

115 (50 





Ratio of Moduli 

n == 1 

> 






500 

0 349 

0 884 

0 00623 

77 06 


500 

0 294 

0 90 

0 00409 

66 32 


550 

0 371 

0 876 

0.00728 

89 . 36, 


550 

0 311 

0 895 

0 00180 

77 .38 


600 

0.391 

0 870 

0 00839 

102 08 


600 

0 333 

0 889 

0 00556 

88 00 

14,000 

650 

0.111 

0 863 

0.00953 

115 17 

18,000 

6)50 

0..351 

0..883 

0 00631 

100 82 

700 

0 429 

0 8,57 

0 01071 

128 .56 


700 

0.368 

0.877 

0.00716 

113 12 


750 

0.446 

0..S.52 

0 01 193 

142 22 


750 

0.385 

0.872 

0.00801 

125.74 


800 

0 462 

0 816 

0 01310 

156 26 


800 

0 100 

0.867 

0 00880 

138 67 


500 

0 319 

0 891 

0.00199 

71 30 


500 

0 273 

0 909 

0 00341 

61 98 


.550 

0.310 

0.887 

0 005.S5 

82 94 


550 

0 292 

0.903 

0 . 00402 

72 51 


600 

0..300 

0 880 

0 006)80 

95 04 


600 

0 310 

0 897 

0.00466 

83.47 

16,000 

650 

0.379 

0.871 

0.00769 

107 65 

20,000 

650 

0.323 

0.891 

0.00.5,33 

94 89 

700 

0.396 

0 868 

0 00867 

120 37 


700 

0 314 i 

0 885 

0.00603 

106 .57 


7.50 

0 413 

0 862 

0.00968 

1,33 51 


7.50 

0.360 1 

0 880 

0.00675 

118.80 


800 

1 

0.429 

0.857 

0.01071 

146.87 


800 

0.375 

0.875 

0.00750 

131.25 
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Diagram 1. Diagram 2. 

Rectangular Beams and Slabi Use for Rectangular Beams and Slabs. 

Based on n 12. Based on n = 15. 
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^ Solid Concrete Slabs 

— - n 

C " 1 - 2-4 Mix 

safe superimposed « « 

loads in lb. per sq ' ft. SAFE SUPERIMPOSED LOADS IN POUNDS PER SQUARE FoOT 
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Table 9. — Strength op Solid Slabs 

For Various Percentages of Steel when (/. = 16,000, /<. = 650), (/, = 18,000, /. = 750) and 

(/. = 20,000, = 800) 

Ratio n = 15 

Above heavy line ilf, controls. Below heavy line Me controls. 




Reinforcement 

Sect’l 





Moment (inch-pounds) 

Slab 

KfTcct- 

(inches) 

'P 







thick- 

ive 



area 



k 





ness 

depth 



A* 

(12 in 
wide) 

M 

P 

J 

/. = 16,000 /, ■= 18,000 

f» = 20,000 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Round 

Square 

'T3 

-a 




/f = 6.00 

fc = 750 

fc = 800 








n = 15 

n = 15 

71 = 15 

• 


(Centers) 

(Cente^s^ 









4 

3 

f 3'2-10>2 

7^ 

0 22 

36 

0 0061 

0.,34G 

0 88.0 

9,. 350 

10,510 

11,690 

4 

3 

1 H-io 

7 

0 2t 

30 

0 0007 

0 3,08 

0 881 

10,150 

11,420 

12,690 

4 

3 

f >2- 9 •■2 

1 5^4 

/ ^8- 
1 3^2-li2 

0 25 

30 

0 0069 

0 363 

0 879 

10,. 0.00 

11,800 

13,190 

4 

3 

/ >2- 0 

1 

1 yi-iih 

0 20 

30 

0 0072 

0 369 

0 877 

10,9.00 

12,3 JO 

13,6.S0 

4 

3 

/ >-2- 8>2 

1 

1 K- a 

0 28 

30 

0 0078 

0 380 

0 873 

11,6.00 

13,200 

14,3.30 

4 

3 

f 8 

1 ^8- 4H 

f r>H 

\ h2-w\i 

0 29 

30 

0 0081 

0..38,0 

0 872 

11,780 

13,()00 

14,. 500 

4 

3 

I h- 7>.i 

1 .t'i 

1 H- r.H 

1 H- on 

0 31 

30 

0 008() 

0 394 

0 869 

12,020 

13,870 

11,790 

4 

3 

/ >2 7 

1 .»8- t 

1 H- 5 
Ua- 8?i 

0 34 

36 

0 0091 

0 107 

0 8(34 

12,340 

14,210 

1.5,190 

4>2 


1 >2 ' 0 

1 h- T) 

1 Jb- oh 

1 H-llK 

0 20 

42 

0 0002 

0 318 

0 884 

12,870 

11,480 

16,090 


3>.i 

f >'2- 8li 

1 h- 4n 

) ?H" 0 

^ 32-10^4 

0 28 

42 

0 0067 

0 3.08 

0 881 

13,810 

1.5,. 5 40 

17,270 

4H 

3>'2 

1 >2- 8 

1 4 '-2 

/ ?B 53* 

1 a 10) i 

0 29 

42 ' 

0 0069 

0 36.3 

0 879 

1 1,270 

10,060 

17,840 

4>‘i 

W 

( 32- 7*2 

\ ^8- 4'4 

/ ?H- 5>2 

^ I'i 9? 4 

0 31 

42 ] 

0 0074 

0 372 

0 876 

15,210 

17,110 

19,010 

4H 

SH 

1 ’ 7 

1 ?8- 4 

[ ^8- 5 

1 Ci- 83^ 

0 31 

42 

0 0081 

0 38,0 

0 872 

16,040 

18,510 

19,7 40 


3H 

( o^i 

1 ?'8 -10 

! ->8- 43^4 
^ 3” 2- 8^4 

0 30 

42 

0 0086 

0 391 

0 809 

10,360 

18.870 

20,130 

4H 

'SH 

f b2- fi 

1 ^8 ' 93'2 

/ ^8- 4>i 

1 >2 ' 7^1 

0 39 

42 

0 0093 

0 406 

0 86.0 

16,780 

19,360 

20,6.50 

5 

4 

1 hz-io 
\ 

7 

0 24 

48 

0.00,00 

0 320 

0 893 

13,720 

15,430 

17,150 

5 

4 

/ 3'2- 9>2 

1 5K 

f >2-12 

1 ?8- 

0 2r> 

48 

0 00.02 

0 324 

0 892 

11,270 

16,060 

17,840 

5 

4 

/ >2- 9 

1 ^8^- 5 

/ >2-ll>i 
\ 0>.i 

0 20 

48 

0 00.01 

0 329 

0 891 

14,830 

16,(3.80 

18, .530 

5 

4 

/ 8>2 

1 4^- 4M 

1 h-wH 

1 0 

0 28 

48 

0 00.08 

0 337 

0 888 

15,910 

17,900 

19,890 

5 

1 

4 

f H - 8 

1 H~ 4H i 

1 >2“10>4 

1 5H 

0 29 

48 

0 00(30 

0.344 

0.88.0 

16,430 

18,480 

20,530 

5 

4 

1 bi- 7H 

1 ?8- 4>i 

1 >^- 9^ 

1 H~ ryyi 

0 31 

48 

0 006.0 

0 3.04 

0 882 

17,500 

19,690 

21,870 

5 

4 

/ >‘i- 7 

1 3^^- 4 

1 > 2 - 8?i 

1 h - ry 

0 34 

48 

0.0071 

0 367 

0 878 

19,100 

21,490 

23,880 

5 

4 

f H- 9>2 
\ ^^-10 

j >2- fiH 

1 4?i 

0 30 

48 

0.007,0 

0 374 

0 875 

20,100 

22,680 

25,200 

5 

4 

/H- 6 

1 9>^ 

[ >'2- 73 i 

1 ?8- 434 

0 .39 

48 

0 0081 

0 385 

0 872 

20,950 

24,170 

25,780 

5 

4 

/ H- 5>si 

1 SH 

/ H- 7 

11 

0 43 

48 

0 0000 

0.402jo 866 

21,720 

25,060 

26,740 
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Table 9. — {Continued) 




Reinforcement 

Sect’l 





1 

Moment (inch-pounds) I 

Slab 

Effect- 

(inches) 








thick- 

ive 



area 








ness 

depth 



Af 

(12 in 
wide) 

i 

P 

k 

j 

U - 16,000 /. = 18,0007. “ 20.000 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Round 

Square 

'rs 




U * 650 

n = 15 

U - 750 

71 •= 15 

/e = 800 

n = 15 



(Centers) 

(Centers) 









5H 

4H 

IH-O 

1 H- 6 

1 H-liH 
^ H- 6>5 

0 26 

54 

0 0048 

0 315 

0 895 

16,750 

18,850 

'20,940 

5^2 

4H 

; H- m 
\ H- 4H 

1 H-lOH 

6 

0 28 

54 

0 0052 

0 324 

0 892 

17,980 

20.230 

22,480 

5>2 

4H 

1 H- 8 

1 H- 4H 

1 H-mi 

1 H- OH 

0 29 

54 

0 0054 

0.329 

0.891 

18,600 

20,930 

23,260 

.'^>2 

4H 

f H- 7H 

1 H- 4H 

1 H- 9H 
^ H- 5>,' 

0 31 

.54 

0 0057 

0 335 

0 889 

19,840 

22,320 

24,800 

W 

4>2 

H- 7 
' H- 4 

J H- 8^'i 

\ H- 0 

0 34 

54 

0 0063 

0 350 

0 884 

21,640 

24,350 

27,0.50 

5}^ 

4>2^ 

/ 6>^ 

\ «-10 

1 H~ 8H 

^ ?S- 4^4 

0 36 

54 

0 0067 

0 358 

0 881 

22,840 

25,690 

28,540 

5>i 

4H 

r H- 0 
^ H- 9H 

J H~ 7H 
^ H- 4H 

0.39 

54 

0 0072 

0 369 

0 877 

24,630 

27,700 

30,780 

5y2 

4>i 

! H- OH 

1 H- SH 

1 H- 7 

1 M-U 

0 43 

54 

0 0080 

0 384 

0 872 

26,450 

30,370 

32,550 

5H 

4H 

1 >2- S 

1 H- m 

1 >2- OH 
\ H-io 

0 47 

54 

0 0087 

0 396 

0 868 

27,150 

31,320 

33,110 

6 

5 

1 M- 8M 
' %- 4« 

! H-ioH 

1 6 

0 28 

60 

0 0047 

0 312 

0 896 

20,070 

22,580 

25,090 

6 

5 

f H- 8 
^ 4>2 

1 i-i-mi 

\ H- 5Ji 

0 29 

60 

0 0048 

0 315 

0 895 

20,760 

23,360 

25,960 

6 

5 

!H- 7H 
\ H- 4>i 

/ H~ OH 
^ H- OH 

0.31 

60 

0 0052 

0 324 

0 892 

22,120 

24,890 

27,650 

6 

5 

f H~ 7 

1 4 

1 H~ 8H 

^ ^8- 5 

0 34 

60 

0 0057 

0 335 

0 889 

24,180 

27,200 

30,230 

6 

5 

( H- OH 
\ H-io 

1 H- 8H 
^ H- 4H 

0 36 

1 

60 

0 0060 

0 344 

0 885 

25,490 

28,670 J 

31,860 

6 

5 

[ H- 0 
\ %- OH 

1 H- 7H 
^ 4H 

0 39 

60 

0 0065 

0 354 

0 882 

27,520 

30,960 

34,400 

G 

5 

( >2- OH 
\ H- 8H 

1 H- 7 

1 H- OH 
^ H-io 

0 43 

60 

0 0072 

0 369 

0 877 

30,170 

33,940 

37,710 

G 

5 

f H- 5 

0 47 

60 

0 0078 

0.380 

0.873 

32,350 

36,930 j 

39,810 

6 

5 

f H- 4H 

1 H- 7 

f H- OH 
\ H- 0 

0 52 

60 

0 0087 

0.396 

0.868 

33,510 

38,670 

41,240 

6>i 

5H 

/ H~ 8 

1 H- 4H 

1 H-lOK 
^ H- OH 

0 29 

66 

6 0044 

0 303 

0 899 

22,940 

2.5,810 

28,680 

G>2' 

OH 

f >2- 7H 
\ H- 4H 

1 H- OH 
^ H- OH ! 

0 31 

66 

0 0047 

1 

0 312 

0 896 

24,440 

27,500 

30, .5.50 

OH 

5H 

1 H- 7c. 

1 H- 4c. 

[ H- 8H 
\ H- 0 

0 34 

66 

1 

0 0052 

0 324 

0.892 

26,690 

30,020 

33,360 

OH 

5H 

f H- OH 

1 ^^-10 

1 H- 8H 

1 H- 4H 

0 36 

66 

0 0055 

0 331 

0.890 

28,200 

31,720 

35,240 

OH 

5H 

f H- G 
\ H- 9H 

1 H- 7H 
\ H- 4H 

0 39 

66 

0.0059 

0.340 

0 887 

30,440 

34,2.50 

38,050 

OH 

5H 

1 H~ OH 
\ H- 8H 

1 H- 7 

1 ^^-11 

0 43 

66 

0 0065 

0.354 

0 882 

33,370 

37,550 

41,720 

OH 

5H 

1 H- 0 

1 H- 7H 

1 H- OH 

1 H-io 

0 47 

66 

0 0071 

0.367 

0 878 

36,310 

40,850 

45,390 


11 
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Table 9. — {Continued) 


Ileinforpomcnt 

(inches) 

Round 

Sfjuare 

(Centers) 

(Centers) 

1 K- 

/ 3-2- 5K 


\ 0 

! 4 

f 5 

\ Uli 

' 5i!- 8 

/ 5^^ 

f ^2- 4K 

1 H 8 

^ ?«- 7 

! >2" 7)..j 

/ 3-i- OK' 

' K ■ 4K 

' Jb- .Hi 

/ 7 

/ }2- SK 

1 H- 4 

1 y- r> 

[ QH 

1 h - 8U 

1 ?^-io 

( ?»- 4>.i 

1 ^2“ 6 

/ >2- 7K 



! ~ 

1 H- 7 

' «- SH 

1 11 

1 >2" 5 

/ K- Oi-i 

' ?«- 7U 

1 ;K-io 

/ 4>.i 

/ K- 5K 

1 5b - 7 

1 9 

/ H- 4 

/ K- 0 

> ?s- O!-, 

\ - 8 

J y- 5>2 

/ K- 4^i 

' 5. 8 

^ y- 7 

1 H- 5 

1 > 2 - 4 

1 y- 7H 

^ OK 

( 7 

/ > 2 - «K 

1 9 ^- 4 

^ ?8- 5 

( > 2 - (i^2 

/ K- 8 * 4 ^ 

\ N 10 ; 

1 K- 4 * 2 ' 

/ .^2“ 0 j 

/ 32- 7K 

^ 58- 9h , 

1 4*^ 

J ]^2 ■ 0*2 1 

J > 2 - 7 

1 y- 8*.2 

^ ?8-ll 

/ >2- 5 

/ >i- ov-i 

1 7H 

1 *8-10 

j 4^2 

/ > 2 - OK 

1 ->8- 7 

1 K- 9 

/ H - 4 

f 3-2- 0 

1 y- OK 

1 K- S 

I y- 51.i 

/ 3-2- 4K 

1 K- 8 

1 K- 7 

] 'K- 0 

f h - 4 

1 K-' 7H 

\ K- «K 

f H- OK 

/ K- OK 

' K- 8K 

\ K- s 

1 >2" ohi 

) K- 8 K 

\ ?8 10 

1 K- 4K 


Moruont (luch-poutuls) 


.1. p 

(12 i... 

wido) 


/« = 10 . 000 /, = 18 , 0007 , = 20,000 

fr = (i50/c = TrjOi'/r = 800 

n = 1.') n = /t = 15 


0 .'■>2 06,0 OOTO'O .SS2 0 87.3 .30,340 44,010 48,420 

I I I 

0 ,50 60^0 0080 0 400 0 807 40,000 47,190 50, .3,50 

0 07 00 0 0102 0 4180 801 42.100 18,090 52,200 


72,0 00t.3j0 300 0 900 
72 0 004710 312 I) 890 
72 jo 00.5o|o 32ojo 893 
72^0 0054 jo 329 0 891 

i 72 0 0000 0 314 0 885 

II I I 

j 72 0 0005 0 351 0 882 

I I I 

! 72 0 0072 0 309 0 877 
72 0 0082 jo 387 0 871 
72 0 0093 0 40Gjo 80.5 
72 0 0103'0 421 lo 800 


78 0 00,50 0 320 0 8931 
78 0 005510 331 0 890 

I 

78 0 0000 0 3 14 0 885 

I 

78 0 0007 0 358 0 881 

I 

78 0 0070 0 370 0 875 

I 

78 0 0080 0.394 0 809 

i 

78 0 0095 0 409 0 8041 
78^ 0109 0 430 0 8.57! 


20,781 30,120 33,480 

29,210 32,900 30,500 

30.80)0 34,720 38,580 

33,300 37,530 41,700 

30.. 5.30 41,100 4.5,070 

39.800 11.770 I 49,740 

13,780 19,2.50 | 51,720 

17,330 51,000 58,250 

49.310 50,890 00,090 

.50,830 58,0.50 02,500 

31,790 35,700 39,740 

33.. 580 37,780 41,980 

3().220 10,7.50 4.5,270 

39.800 44,780 49,7.50 

43,200 48,070 54,070 

47,040 .53,000 .59,500 

53,090 00,400 60,720 

50,120 0.5,100 00,440 

.58,230 07,190 71,060 

00,720 70,000 74,7.30 


0 30 81 0 0013,0 300i0 900j 30.290 40,820 45,300 
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.1 


Slab 

thick- 

ness 

(inches) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8>2 

8>-2 

8>.i 

8>2 

8>2 

8>, 

8>2 


T ABLEi 9. — {Coniinavd ) 


Effecr 

ivo 

depth 

(inches) 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7>2' 

7>2 

7>.i 

7>.i 

7V2 

7*2 

7*2 

7^2 

7)2 


Iteinforcenicnt 

(inches) 


Hound 


Square 


(Centers) 
f Vi- 6 

I ^8- m 
j yi- sH 
I 8>2 
i I yi- 
\ H- m 

! I >2- 4>2 
\ ?8 - 7 
/ t2 - 4 

; I 

[ ‘^8- 6H 
I 8 
I .5 
I 7H 
[ H~ W 
I K- s>i 

[ 6o. 

1 ^8- 0>2 
/ >2- 5>2 
^ ?8-- 8>2 
I > 2 - 5 
1 7«4 

4>i 

7 
4 

CAi 
.V.2 

8 


f >2- 

I 

/ >2- ■ 


( '^^8- 
1 H- 
(•5h- 

f 9i- 

I Js- 

f 3.;-. 


7K 

6>4 

8^2 

5->i 


(Centers) 

f 7?i 
I 4U 
I 7 
I ^g-lL 
f >2- C>2 
\ 

/ >2- rv’i 

I 0 
/ >2- 
1 8 
/ >2- 4>^ 
I H- 7 
( >i- 4 
I H - «>i 
f ?8- r>h 
I ^4- 8 


f>2- 

l ^8- 
) >2 
I ?^8 
/ >2- 
I !>s- 

I ^8 
/ yy 
1 ^8- 

I «8 


l«.4- 
/ ->8- 


- 7^40 

- 4*4 

7 

-n 

- h>i 
-10 

- 53.^ 
9 

- 5 

- 8 

- 4>i 

- 7 
4 

- (i)-4 

- fi}'2 

8 

r.ti 

7>4 


Seet’l 

area 

A. 

(12 in. 
wide) 


0.39 
0.43 
0 47 
0 32 
0 59 
0 G7 
0 74 
0 85 

0 39 
0 13 
0 17 
0 52 
0 59 
0 97 
0 71 
0 85 
0 92 


Moment (inch-pounds) 


81 0 0046,0 


84j0 0051 
8 i!o 0056 

I 

81 0 0062 0 
8 Jo (X)7 oL 
8iL OOSol) 

84 0 0088 0 

I I 

81 0 0101,0 


322 

333 

348 

365 

384 


90|0 
90 0 
90 jo 
90 0 
90 0 
90j0 

oojo 

90|0 

90.0 

I 


0013 0 
0048 0 
0052 0 
0058' 0 

oooojo 

007 liO 

0082 jo 

0094' 0 
0102 0 


31 

324 

337 

356 

372; 

387 


J 

A = 16.000 

/. = 18.000 

/. = 20, (M 


/r = 650 

fc = 750 

U » 8( 


n = 15 

n =» 15 

n » 15 

1 897 

39,180 

44,080 

48,980 

1 .893 

43,010 

48,380 

.53,760 

.889 

46,800 

52,6.50 

.58,500 

.884! 

51,480 

57,920 

64,3.50 

878 

,58,020 

65,270 

72,. 520 

872 

63,990 

73,610 

78,760 

867 

65,940 

76,090 

81,100 

860 

1 

68.860 

i 

79,4.50 

81,750 

900 

42,120 

47,390 

52,6.50 

895i 

16,180 

51,9.50 

57,730 

892 

50, .no 

56,600 

02,890 

888 

5.5,410 

62,340 

09,260 

881 

62,370 

70,170 

77,970 

876 

70,130 

79,230 

88,040 

871 

73,950 

8.5,320 

91,010 

861 

77,140 

1 

89,010 

94,940 

860 

' 79,240 

91,430 

97,520 
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Table 10 


Depth 

(inches) 

Cubic feet in one linear foot of beam when beam widths are as follows: 

G 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 

8 

0 33 

0 44 

0 50 

0 56 

0 61 

0 67 

0 72 

0 78 

0 

83 

0 89 

9 

0 38 

0 50 

0 56 

0 62 

0 69 

0 75 

0 81 

0 88 

0 

94 

1 00 

10 

0 42 

0 56 

0 62 

0 69 

0 76 

0 83 

0 90 

0 97 

1 .04 

1 11 

11 

0 46 

0 61 

0 69 

0 76 

0 84 

0 92 

0 99 

1 07 

1 

15 

1 22 

12 

0 50 

0 67 

0 75 

0 83 

0 92 

1 00 

1 08 

1 17 

1 

25 

1 .34 

13 

0 54 

0 72 

0 81 

0 90 

0 99 

1 08 

1 17 

1 26 

1 

36 

1 45 

14 

0 58 

0 78 

0 88 

0 97 

1 07 

1 17 

1 26 

1 36 

1.46 

1 .56 

15 

0 63 

0 83 

0 91 

1 04 

1 15 

1 25 

1 36 

1 46 

1 .56 

1 67 

16 

0 67 

0 89 

1 00 

1 11 

1 22 

1 33 

1 .45 

1 56 

1 

.67 

1 78 

17 

0 71 

0 94 

1 06 

1 18 

1 30 

1 42 

1 .54 

1 65 

1 

77 

1 89 

18 

0 75 

1 00 

1.12 

1.25 

1 .38 

1 50 

1 .62 

1.75 

1 

88 

2 00 

19 

0 79 

1 06 

1 19 

1 32 

1 45 

1 .58 

1 72 

1 85 

1 

98 

2 11 

20 

0.83 

1.11 

1 25 

1 .39 

1 53 

1 67 

1 .81 

1 94 

2 

08 

2 22 

21 


1 17 

1 31 

1 46 

1 60 

1 75 

1.90 

2 04 

2 

19 

2 34 

22 


1 22 

1.37 

1 53 

1 68 

1 83 

1 99 

2 14 

2 

29 

2 44 

23 


1 28 

1 .44 

1 60 

1 76 

1 92 

2 08 

2 24 

2 

40 

2 56 

24 


1 33 

1 50 

1 .67 

1 83 

2 00 

2 17 

2 33 

2 

50 

2 67 

25 


1 39 

1 56 

1 74 

1 91 

2 08 

2 26 

2 43 

2 

60 

2 78 

26 


1 44 

1 62 

1 .80 

1 99 

2 16 

2 35 

2 53 

2 

71 

2 89 

27 


1 50 

1 69 

1 87 

2 06 

2 25 

2 44 

2 62 

2 

81 

3.00 

28 


1 55 

1 75 

1 94 

2 14 

2 33 

2 53 

2.72 

2 

92 

3 11 

29 


1 61 

1 81 

2 01 

2 22 

2 42 

2 62 

2 82 

3 

02 

3 22 

30 


1 67 

1 87 

t 08 

2 29 

2 50 

2 71 

2 92 

3 

.12 

3.34 

31 


1 72 

1 94 

2 15, 

2 37 

2 58 

2 80 

3 01 

3 

23 

3 44 

32 


1 .78 

2 00 

2 22* 

2 44 

2 67 

2 89 

3 11 

3 

33 

3 56 


Noth. — F or concrete weighing 150 lb. per cu. ft. convert cu. ft. in table into lb. per lin. ft. by aiiding half of 
itself to any given quantity and shifting decimal point two places to the right. 

Example. — Beam 10 X 18 in. = 1.25 cu. ft. per. lin. ft. 

1.25 + (H X 1.25) = 1.88 = 1881b. per lin. ft. 




Diagram 3. 

Diagram showing the hypotenuse of any right angle triangle. Use to find length of bent portion of beam or slab rods. 
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iiiniHiHHiiiiBiinBaiiHBnwBMnMiiBwieaniiBiiSBifiL: 
ll■BW■IBBll■Bn■1Bi■nB■IIBBn■Bil■IBBMBnKBSBSBB| 
lIBBlinBHIIBBimBnHBnaWBHBBHBBBBBKBBBSBBSl 
WBBlIBBnHBnnBBlIBBnBBIlBBnBBBBBHBBQlSBBBa 
IBiinBilMBBIlBIIIHBklHBklBBniiBaBnHBIBQlfiBliSliB 
BBHBBBBBnWBiaMBaHBBnBBKBBIBBHBBaBBKaBBB 
BUBBflMBBnBflllBBnBBnBBKIBBBBIBBBBBBBBBBBB 
BilBBlIBBIlBBIiliBliHBnBBBBilKBHBIBBiaBBlIBBBCr 
LlHBIlBIBBHIBnBflnBBnBBnBBBBBBISBSBBBBBSBBB 
nflBMBBnBBnBaBBBKBBBBKBISBISBSBISBBBBBBBC 
BnBBnBBISBBISBBHBBBBKBISBBBBBiBHiBBBfiSBB 
BliHBnKBimiBBflBHBnBBKBiBBiSIBBBIBBBSBBBaBBB 
BBBBHBklKBnBBBBBBBKBISBBBBBfiBKSBBSBBBBB 
MBBBBBHBnBBBBBBBKBBBBBBBBBKSIBliBBBBBBS 
BBBBilKBniiBNBBliBKBBBaBBBlBBSsBSBBBBBBBB 
BBBBHBBKBBflBKBIBBISBaQiaBSBBBBBBBSBBflBBB 
BBBHBBliBBBBIBBBBIBBaiQiaBBBIBlIBBBBBaBBBBr- 

BBnBBBBBBBBBHBSBaBBBSBIBBBBBBBBBBBSB! 

BBBBKBBBBBBKBBBfilBaBSBBBBBBBBBBBSaiBBBE 

nBBHBBBBKBIBBBBBBSIBSilBliaBBIiaBBBaBBiBBill 

aaKBaaaaBHBiBBsaaBBi 

BHBBBaBBKBaBaBBBBBIL..^ 

BBBBaKBIBBIBBISBBBSBBBaSBBaasaBBI , 

BBBBBBBBISBIBBBBBBIBBBaiBBBBSBBBBaBBBBBBBE 
BBBBBKBBBISBIBBBBKBBaBBBBBflBSaBBBBSB! 
□BKBBBISBaEIBBHBIBBKaBBBBi 

BKBIBBBBaBaBSBaBaaBBBBBI 
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BBBBaKaBSBBaai ^ 

BBBBKMBaBSBBSI 

BSBKBBaBBaaaBL„ 

BBBBKBBBBKaBBBBBBBSaBBBafll 


BBaaBBBSBBBBaSBBBaBSBBBBSaBIBiBSBaBil 
BKaBBBIBBBBBBBBHaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
iKSBBBIBlIBBBIiaBBaflBBlIBBBSBBHBaBBBBBBBM 

aBBBBBaBBBaBBBBaBBBBiEBBSBB 

BBBBB9BBB9BBBB!IBBiBBBaiBBBB 
BBBB9BSBBBBB9BBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
■■SMHBaiHaiBMHHHBSaiHHHBHaBBBB 
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Dia(juam S. 

Use to Loeate Points for Bending Reinforcement. 



43. Reinforced Concrete Stairs. — Reinforced (^oncn^Ui on ac(‘ount of its fireproofness 
permanerK'.y and atlapi ability, has Ix'coiiKi a very <x)tnnion ma((‘rial lor use in tli(‘ construction 
of stairs and platforms, and has supi;rsedcd to iio little extent the use of sUud and iron in stair 
construction in many types of Iniildings. 

The most (*ss('ntial rt;quircm(‘nt of a stairway, with th(‘ exception of stnmgth, is fireproof- 
ness, which will iiisuni a sah; and uninterrupted exit in the event of fire. Stairway shafts 
should be en(dos('d wit h fireproof partitions or walls having fire underwriters’ labeled automatic 
lir(*door entrances. 

Stairways are usually designed with short straight flights, with one or two intermediate 
platforms. Long uninterrupted flights without i)lalforms from one floor to that t)f another 
are objcctionalih' and st'ldom employed. 

43a. Design. — The d(*sign of a reinforced (uincretc stairway embodies the sim- 
pl(*.st form of noii-c.ontinuous solid slab construc.tion with span equal to tlui horizontal distance 
center to center of sufiports. The stairway c.onsists simply ol a solid slab with risers and treads 
foruK'd upon its upp(*r surfa(a\ The span of the slab usually includes tin; stairway slab and a 
platform between the supports. The stn'sses in the latter typi^ of stairway slabs are more or 
l(‘ss indeterminate, although the usual practice of computing such irregular ones as freely sup- 
ported members, has given satisfactory results in every known instance. 

The design of stairways oftem presimts awkward problems of arrangcunent. The beginning 
of the stairway slab usually rests upon a beam girder or special member at the floor level, and 
die first platform is often supported by an intermediate spandrel beam or bri(;k wall in case of a 
wall bearing building. When a platform occurs on theinteriorof a building (Figs. 47 A and 47 B)^ 
'^pi’cially devised rod hangers are usually jirovided, suspending the edge of i)latform from a 
beam at the floor above. Such hangc^rs should be encased prcderably in concrete and concealed 
in partitions when the same enclose the stairway (see Figs. 47.1 and 47 B), Occasionally d 
rc(|uired to design a stairway of unusual span without the opportunity of providing inter- 
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mediate supports. In this case inclined concrete stringers or beams following the rake of the 
stairway and supporting one or both sides, as conditions may dictate, are employed to lessen 
the span of stair slab. 

When a winding stairway consists of three stair slabs and two platforms, the intermediate 
Btair slab is often supported directly by the two platforms (see Figs. 48^1 and 48 B), In this 
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case th(i upper and lower stair and platform slabs in combination arc designed to support the 
concentrated load of intermediate stair slab, in addition to their own dead and live loads. 

Stairways are usually designed for a superimposed live load of from 40 to 100 lb. per hori- 
zontal square foot, depending upon the character of service desired. Theatres and public 
gathering places demand greater attention to the live loads assumed than stairways in office 
buildings, hotels, warehouses, etc., where frequent congestion is a remote possibility. 
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436. Construction and Details. — Stairways are preferably poured at the same 
time as the supporting members. If constructed after the floors have been completed, it has 
often proved better construction to install the reinforcement, properly spaced, with ends of bars 



Plan "C-C" 

•Fia. 47B. 

projecting a sufficient distance into the supporting members at floors, prior to the pouring of 
floors, otherwise dowels at specified intervals should be inserted long enough to provide suitable 
laps for stair rods when placed. In addition to dowels, rabbets should be formed by means of a 
wood strip secured to the side of beam form, to form a support for the future stair slab. 

The method employed to finish the tread or run of a stairway is of considerable importance 
when considering durability and safety. The finish of tread, being subjected to the severest 
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wear, should bo treated with one of the recognized chemical or metallic surface or integral floor 
hardeners or else safety treads of some desirable make should be employed to render the stair- 
way permanent and safe (see Fig. 49). 



e step to the top of the next 
le face of the next. The cus- 
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tomary rise employed varies from to 7)4 in. and ftie run from 10 to 11 in. A rise greater 
than 73^ is objectionable and results in making a stairway too steep for comfort and safety 
. (see Fig. 50). 

At the upper juncture of risers and treads, sharp or angular comers should be avoided in 
the case of cement finish. Rounded nosings of cement are more desirable in the absence of 



metallic treads, marble, etc. When cement finishes arc used, the same should be applied soon 
after the stair is poured (see Fig. 51). 

The railing most commonly used consists of a 2-in. gas pipe rail with stanchions at proper 
intervals to insure rigidity. The stanchions are usually secured in pockets provided by wood 
plugs placed prior to pouring of concrete, or by means of expansion bolts. 
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Concrete railings arc often used where open railings are undesirable. This form of railing 
consists of a reinforced concrete slab 3 to 4 in. thick with provision for a wood hand rail secured 
to the top. The hand rail should be placed on an average of about 2 ft. 6 in. above the tread 
on a line vertical with the face of riser. 

WOODEN GIRDERS 
By Henry D. Dewell 

The loads coming upon the girders of a floor system consist of the loads delivered by 
the floor joists, plus the weight of the girders themselves, plus an}'^ loads coming directly 
upon the girder, as distinguished from loads transmitted by the joists. Girders often carry 
partition loads directly. 

In office buildings, dwelling houses, and certain areas of other buildings, exclusive of 
warehouses and storage buildings, where crowds of people cannot congregate, the live load 
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coming upon tho girders is reduced in intensity. The reduction factor is specified in building 
ordinances, and is usually taken as 20 %. 

Horizontal shear at the ends of girders often governs the girder section, as in the case of short 
spans with heavy loading, and this stress should always be checked. 

The end connections of girders are of much more importance than the end 
connections of joists, as the girders of a building, together with the posts, usually 
form the stiffening frame of the building against lateral forces. Particular atten- 
tion also needs, to be paid to the design of the support of wooden girders, as 
failure of a girder would mean the probable collapse of at least a whole floor bay. B Vi’l p 

Wooden girders, even if continuous over two spans, are generally computed g'^4er~type 
as simple beams. 

The detail of end connection of girders will depend on the type of building. If such building 
is of mill construction with heavy masonry walls, the wall ends of girders should be encased 
in wall boxes, the inner end connections designed to allow the girders to fall, in case of fire, 
without pulling the columns with them. In other types of buildings, as the mill type, stiff 

rigid connections of girders to 
posts may be desirable. 

44. Girders of Solid Section. 
— The section of wooden girders 
Fio. S3,-Built-up girJer-type (2). comptwod of solid sticks of timber 

are to be designed exactly as 

treated under “Wooden Beams.^^ 

45. Built-up Wooden Girders. — Built-up wooden ginh'rs may be divided into tho fol- 
lowing types: 

(1) Girders constructed of planking, set side by side, the width of plank vertical* as in 
Kig. 52. 





Fio. 54. — Built-up girder — type 
(3). 


(2) Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of oiu; another, but not fastened 
together, as in Fig. 53. 

(3) Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of 
one another, and diagonally sheathed with boards or planking, as 
in Fig. 54. 

(4) Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of 
one another, and effectively fastened together by means of hard 
wood or metal keys or pins, combined with bolting, as in Fig. 55. 

Type (1). — A girder, or beam, of this type, if all planking ex- 
tends the full length of girder, is of full nominal thickness, and is 
w(‘ll spiked and bolted togeth(*r. It is generally given credit for 
being somewhat stronger than a girder or beam of solid section of 
(Ik* same dimensions, since the planking is assumed to be better 
seasoned and freer from defects, particularly checks, than the 

larger solid timber. A construction of this type is often observed in small buildings where 
planks are more easily obtained than heavy timbers, and where the solid section construction 

might incur purchase of additional material by the contractor. 
Insufficient spiking, lack of proper bolting, probability of planking 
under-running in thickness, thus giving an actual size of finished 
beam less than the solid section, possibility of some planks being 
spliced, and the probability of upper surface of girder being 
uneven — i.e., one plank projecting higher than another, giving 
uneven bearings for the joists — are practical reasons for always 
advocating the beam of solid section. Incidentally, no building 
ordinance gives the built-up girder any advantage in strength, 
‘"^olid sections should be insisted upon for important beams. When it is necessary to use this 
(ype of built-up girder, provide two bolts at each end, and pairs of bolts at intervals of 2 ft. 
along the length of beam, the size of bolts to be not less than % in., and preferably in. 


rrm 


H 




h-T. 


I 

(■'kj oo. — O ne-half typical built- 
up girder — type (4). 
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Type (2).-— This typo of girder should never he used. The stronj^th of the eornbiiiod 
seetion is praetically no inon* than the sum of the strengths of the component sticks, each 
stick acting; as a s(‘})arate beam. Even if such a girder should be constructed of planking, well 
spiked together, the above stat(‘ment of resulting strength would hold, as th(i nailing would be 
insufficient to prev('nt one plank from slipping on another. 

Type (If).- -In this type* of built-up girder, as in the following typ(‘, the object of all con- 
nections betw(‘en the component sticks (usually two) is to prevent relative motion along the 
plane of contact. If this condition of no-slip could be attained, the compound ginh'r would 
hav(‘ the strength of a single stick of timber of the same outside total dimensions. Type (If) 
is considerably less efficient, than Type (4), both as regards ultimate strength and dcifli'ction 
under load. The diagonal sh('athing is spiked to the timbers, and the sheathing should be at 
45 deg. with the length of girder. 

Tests imule by Edgar Kuhvc'll (see Trans. Am. Soc. Mining Engineers, l.Sl)7, vol. 27) show^^d 
an efficiency of approximately 70%., based on the ultimate strength, as compared to a b(‘am of 
solid section, whih' th(‘ (dficiimcy factor baseil on deflection w'as about 50%. 

The sheathing for such girders should be not less than 1 1 in. and not ovct 2 in. in thickness. 
With such sheathing the nails should be 10 or Ti-D for th(‘ sma-lh'r thickiu'ss, and 20 to IfO-D 
for the 2-in. sheathing. For a girder supporting uniform loa<l tlu^ diagonals n(‘ar the ends 
require the most spik(‘s. The spiking in each diagonal should b(‘ concentrated near the plane 
of junction of the timbers, and at the (aids of the diagonals. 

In designing a girder of this type, it must be remembered that the cas(' is not similar 
to that of a truss. In a truss are two chords, in each of w liicli, due to the small d(‘pth of chord 
as eompanvl to the large depth of truss, the strexss is practically uniform throughout tin* cross 
section of each chord, and the diagonals take either tension or conqiri'ssion. The side planking 
in the built-up ginh'r umh'r discussion is subj(‘ct(‘d to ix'iiding moim'nts, and, consi'ipiently, 
the nails take uneipial loading. Any slip of the nails under stn'ss allows a (*orresponding slip 
in the plane of contact of the two main timbers, wuth a conseqiu'nt deflection of the girder, 
lly referring to p. 2119 it w’ill bo found that nails under lateral or slu'aring strain slip at a 
small load. 

Type (4). — In the girders (.if this c,lass, the b'lidency of om* timber to slip ov(‘r tin; otlu'r is 
n'sistcd by wedg(^s, k(*>s, or pins driven into the contact fac(‘s of the tinilx'rs. Thc'se wTdges, 
whetlu'r rectangular, sipiare, or round, p(*rform their main function through bearing against the 
ends (jf th(i fibers of the tinib('rs. A s('C()nd action is pressun* a(*r()ss tin* lilx'rs of the timlx'rs. 
Th(* action of these waulges tends to separate the tw'o timbers, resulting in tension in tin* Ixjlts. 
The amount of such tension dep(*nds primarily upon tin* shapi* of w'e(lg(‘. For lixample, a 
square key will producM* a gn'ater bolt tension than a n'ctangular k(*y with long axis parallel 
to the length of girder, while a circular key or pin w'ill give the gr('at('st t('nsi()n in the bolts. 

Th(‘ number and size of keys is to be detiTiiiiimd directly from consiihu'ation of horizontal 
shear in the gird(*r, in accordance with the princijih's of S(‘ct. 1, Art. bll, and illustrat('d in the 
typical example hereafter. 

The bolts in such a girder are assunu'd to take only tension, although, dm* to thiiir resistance 
to lateral forces, th(*y add sonu'wdiat to the strength of tin* ginh’r. How’(‘V(’r, it is always advis- 
able, and on the safe side, to neglect such lateral resistance of the b(dts. 

Kidwell’s .si^ries of tests on gird('rs of this type showed a maximum efli(Mency of 75 to 80%; 
of an equivalent girder of solid section, the former figure repn'senting girders with white oak 
keys and the latter figun^ with keys of iron. 

Any shrinkage in the timbi*rs wnll allow the (ximponent parts of the girder to separate, 
with a cons('quent loss of efficiency, and an increased defleidion. As fully si;asorii‘d timber' 
is not always available, this type of girder should be avoided for cases in which the major portion 
of the load is a constant load. For situations in w'hich the girder carrii's live load for t he greater 
part, in which access may be had to tighten the bolts as tlu; wood seasons, and when it is reason- 
ably certain that such maintenance will be giv('n, this girdi'r may be used with confidence. 
Obviously, the keycul girder is particularly unsuited for such locations as will prohibit access 
for tightening the bolts, as in a floor system ceiled und(‘rneath. 
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46. Examples of Design of Solid and Built-up Girders. — Tli<i following typical oxaniplca 
will illustrate the method of design for the most common oases that will be encountered : 


Conditions of Design^ 

Span: 26 ft. 

Loading: Uniform load of 1500 lb. per linear foot. 

One eoneentrated load of 6000 lb., 7 ft. from loft support. 
One concentrated load of 11,000 lb at center of span. 

One concentrated load of 2000 lb., 9 ft. from right support. 
Timber: Long leaf yellow pine. Dense Structural Grade 


The reactions are given in Fig. 56 and the bonding moment curves m Fig. 57. The parabola of moments for 
unifonn load is plotted above the base line, and the polygon of inoinenth for concentrated loads below this line. 
The following unit stresses will be used: 


Rending stress on outer fibeis 

Longitudinal shear 
Real ing across grain 
Rearing against giain 

Solid Girder — Maximum bending moment == 248,100 
ft.-lb. From Table 6, p. 108, an 18 X 24-in girder, sur- 
face<l to 17>2 X 23>2 . bas a rt'sisting moment of 

241,610 ft.-lb , which will be near enough to be used, or 
a double girder may be used. For example, 2 — 14 X 
20-in. sticks would have a safe resisting moment of 
256,670 ft -lb. The required cross section for longi- 
tudinal shear is 


(31, 600) 
175 


271 sq. in. 


CiOOOth I4,000lb ZOOOlb 




Fia. 56 — liOads and reactions for girder of Art. 56. 


1800 lb per sfj. in. 
175 lb. per scj. in. 
400 lb. per sfj. in. 
1800 lb per s<i. in 



Fig. 57 — Diagram for bending mofnents and spacing 
of shear keys for giidci of .Vrt. 46 


I'hthcr of the above girders has an excess of timber for shear. 

Built-up Girders. — Type (1) could not be coiihnlered, as no stamlard planking 20 or 21 in is made 
Type (2) would reipiire 2 — 14 X 20-in. sticks, one on top of the other — an inqiractical consideration. 

Typo (3). — Maximum bending moment = 218,100 ft -lb. Using an efficiency factor of 70% the moment to be 
designed for is 355,000 ft.-lb. Assume a width of 14 in. The required sei-tion modulus 

(355.000) (Jl^ 

1800 

Use 2 — 14 X 18-in. sticks, finished section 13M X 35 in. 

Use 2 X 12-in. sheathing both sides, spiked with 40-U nails — detail similar to that of Fig. 54. 

Type (4). — Assume efficiency factor of 80% 

. * 248,10( 

Designing moment = 

(:U0,000)(12) 

180C 

Assuming a width of 13>^ in., the required depth is found to be 30.2 in. Use 2 — 14 X 16-in. sticks, S4S,* actual 
combined section 13H X 31 in., section modulus 2160. 

A shear diagram is next constructed, as shown in Fig 58(a). Each ordinate of this diagram represents the 
total vertical shear at the point where the ordinate is taken, and this total vertical shear is proportional to the 
maximum intensity of the horizontal shear at the same point. Considering Point (1), directly under the concen- 
trated load of 6000 lb., the total vertical shear just to the left of this point is 31,600 — (7) (1500) = 21,1001b. The 
* Surfaced four sides. 


= 310,000 ft -lb 
= 2070 


S = 
d 
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ordinate one foot to the left will have a value of 31,600 — (6) (1600) 

22‘600 "h 21 100 

tween these two ordinates is therefoie ’ ” 21,850 ft.-lb. 


H- 


= 70 lb. per sq. in. 


22,600 lb. The area of the trapezoid be- 
The maximum intensity of horizontal 

shear at a point immediately to the right of Point (1), is 

V ^ 21,1 00 

bd C13H)(31) 

The next step is to find a means for determining the proper spacing of keys. Two methods will be explained* 

Method 1 — For this purpose, the total vortical shear between the point of zero shear and each point of divi- 
sion of beam is (!ompute<l by adding together the differential shears between these two points. The corresponding 
ordinates are drawn, giving the line ABC in Fig. 58(6). The summation of the vertical shears to the left of the 

point of zero shear is found to be 248,050 ft.-lb. ; agreeing 
with tho value t)f the bending moment, which furnishes 
a check on the work. Similarly, the summation of 
the vertical shears to the right of the point of zero shear 
will give the same value. 

Since, for practical reasons, all keys will be of 
uniform size, and must theiefore be stressed uniformly, 
the spacing of same must vary. The number of keys 
for the left lialf of girder will be taken at 5. 

Method 2. — A much simpler method for con- 
structing the total shear diagram will now be shown* 
In Fig. 57 the dot-dash line represents the curve of the 
total bending moment, the ordinates of this curve being 
the .sums of the corresponding ordinates of the moment 
curves for the unifoim and concentrated loadings. 

If tho hoiizontal lino AH be drawn through the 
apex of this total moment curve, the latter curve re- 
ferred to the line AH becomes the curve for the total 
vertical she,ai,s — in otlu'r words, the figure ABCDE 
becomes the total shear diagram. 

To find the pioper spacing of the keys for the left 
half of beam, the vertical ordinate (248,100 ft.-lb.) of 
the total shear diagram is divided into 6 0 (|ual spaces, 
hoiizontals drawn from these division points to the 
curve of total shear, and vertical ordinates drawn from 
these intersection points to the base lino. These ordinates divide the area AHK, (Fig. 586) or ADE (Fig. 57) 
between the curve and base line, into 5 equal divisions. The points on the girder thus found determine the posi- 
tion of keys. Retening to either Fig, 58(6) or Fig. 57, the proper spacing of keys for the left half of the girder 
is found to be two spaces at 20 in , one at 26 in , and one at 31 in. The spacing of keys for the right of the center 
of girder may be found in the same manner. 

Girder with Reclanuular Keys . — In the above example the ginler will first bo designed for rectangular cast-iron 
keys. Assume 5 keys between the left suppoi t and the iioint of zero shear. Kacti key will therefore resist one- 
fifth ot the total horizontal shear. 

The required dimensions of each key will be detei mined fioni the following consideration. The forces acting 
upon the key are shown in Fig. 59. 





(o) -zoooiB" 
Vertical Shear 
Diagram 
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Summation of 
Vertical Shears 


Fia. 58. 
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maximum allowable 
intensity of pressure 
against ends of 
fibers. 

maximum allowable 
intensity of piessure 
across fibcis of 
timber. 

I thickness of key. 

• length of key. 

' resultant pressure 
against fibers of 

timber for section of key one inch in width. 

resultant pressure across fibers of timber for section of key one inch in width. 
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Fia. 59. — Diagram of distribution of pressures on rectangular key. 


Then 


P' 


(^) 

^' = ('?)(!) 

'"(i)(‘.)“r(")(^) 


Whence 
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4i/' 2 p" 

L « 1.225 < 

For p' = 1800, and p" «= 400 


Whence 

The total horizontal fthear is 


= \/4.5 =2.12 
P 

L = (1.225)(2.12)f == 2.0 
( 3 / 2 ) (“ -1^^) (12) - 141,0001b. 
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lOach key must therefore resist 28,800 lb. At 18001b. per sq. in. in bearing against the grain, and with a width of 
key of 13J^! in., one-half the depth of key must be 

I I I I I 


1.19 in., or the total thickness of key 


^.800 

(13.5) (1800) 

must be 2.38 in. The minimum length of key must 
therefore be 2 38 X 2.0 = 0.19 in. 

The minimum distance between keys, oonsidcr- 
28 800 

ing shear, must not exceed (775'jYi~03) ~ adding 
the width of key, the minimum spacing of keys, 
center to center, must not be less than 18H in., which 
is less than the smallest spacing found. 

The. bolts for each key shuuhl be spaced on each 
side of each key and eciuidistunt from the centerline. 
Assume four bolts for each key. The stiessineach 

lu n*, 1 1 / (28.800) (2.375) 

bolt will then be K’’ ““ 


-▼-T y 

s45 

— /3-0'- 


fhroughou!^ 


Fig. 00. — Detail of built-up girder with cast-iron keys. 
4270 lb , or four ^i-in. bolts are lecpiired. Washers 4X4 


2/3L "*• (2/3) (0) (2) 

X H 6 in. will be used. 

The detail of the left half of the girder is shown in Fig. 00. 

Girder unlh Circular Shear JHus . — For this design circular pins, 2-in. in diameter, of solid iron, extra heavy steel 
pipe, Australian Ironbark or Hawaiian Ohia will be used. Each pin will be consUleied capable of resisting a shear 
of 800 lb. per linear inch of pin. With a 13>2"in. length of pin, therefore, one pin will have a ri^sisting value of 13^ 

144,100 

X 800 = 10,800 lb. Since the total horizontal shear is 144,000, the total number of pins required is — 
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Fig. 61, — Details of built-up ginlor with circular shear pins. 


=> 14.4. Dividing the end ordinate into 15 divisions 
and prooeeiling as befoie, it will be found that the 
minimum spacing of the pins near the end of the girder 
is 0 in. The spacings of all pins for the left half of 
girder, commencing at the center line of support of 
girder, are as follows: 2 spaces at 6 in.; 0 spaces at 7 
in.; 1 space at 8 in ; I space at 9 in.; 1 space at 10 in.; 
1 space at 13 in. ; I space at 16 in. ; and one space at 19 
in. For each pin there will be required bolts sufficient 
in tension for 10,800 lb. Two ?4-in. bolts will be usetl, 
with 4 X 4 X Ke-in. washeis Tlie detail of one-half 
of girder is shown in Fig. 61 


47. Flitch-plate Girders. — A flitch-platc ginlor is a combination girder of timber and steel, 
composed of two sticks of timber with a steel plate between them, or three, vsticks of timber with 
two steel plates, bolted together, the contact planes between timb(*r and steel plate being parallel 
to the plane of bending (see Fig. 62). 

This combination girder is seldom 
used at the present time, the usual 
availability of steel structural shapes 
making the flitch-plate girder prac- 
tically obsolete. Situations may 
sometimes exist, however, when the 
use of this type of girder may be 
warranted. 


Section 



Fia. 62. — Detail of flitched-plate girder. 


Ckmsider any plane cross-section of such a combination girder: the deflection and also the 
deformation of all points in such section on a line normal to the plane of bending must be the 
12 
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S!inu!. Since the modulus of ehisticity is the rjitio of stress to deformation, it follows that 
the extreme fiber stresses of timber and steel will bo in proportion to their moduli of elasticity, 

/, ^ ^ 

f. E.- 

whero subscripts and “s” ropresont tirnbor and steel, respectively, lliis relation 
of extreme fiber stresses means practically that with the steed plate working efficiently (extreme 
unit fiber stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in.) the limiting extreme unit fiber stress in the timbers is 
approximately 3'f8 to f allowable working stress for steel. In the case of a flit cli-plate 

girder of long-leaf yellow pine and steel, the timber would be stresstid to approximately 900 
lb. per sq. in. The timber is therefore working at an (^fficit'ncy of about 50%, while that steel 
plate in the rectangular section is only approximately 55% efiicic'nt as compared to an l-bearn 
of equal depth and weight. 


As an illustration of the computation for the strength of a fliteh-i)late girder, assume a girder composed of 3 — 
4 X 10-in. timbers of No. 1 Common Douglas fir (finished section 3>i X 15>2 in ). with two X 15>2-in. steel 
plates betw'een the tunbeis. With a span of 21 ft., it is desired to hnd the safe load, uniformly distributed, that the 
girder will support. 

Maximum allowable unit fiber sticss in timber = l.'iOO lb. per sq. in. 

Maximum unit fiber stress for steel plate = 10,000 lb. per sq in 
E for Douglas fir = 1,000,000 
E for steel = 29,000,000 

Therefore, for flitch-plate girder, the maximum unit fiber stiess in bending can be only (10,000) = 880 

lb. per sq. in. 

The resisting moment of the three timbers in foot-pounds (see Sect 1, Ait Old) is 




1 1 \ (880) (10 5) (210) 

td'"'- (12) ^ uinfi, 


30,800 ft -lb 


The resisting moment of the two steel plates is 




1 /i I, / 1 \ n 0.000(0 75) (210) 

(i (12) = (0)C12) 


10,000 ft. -lb. 


The combined resisting moment is therefore 


30,800 40,000 = 70,800 ft -lb. 

Af =3 ^ WL - 70,800 ft -lb. 
(70,800) (8) 

24 


W ■■ 


23,000-lb. 


The detail of this girder is shown in Fig 02 The timbers and steel of the flitch-plate girder should be well 
belted together; such bolting should consist of not less than two ^4 -in bolts, 2-ft centeis 

In designing a flitch-plate girder for a definite span and loading, the thickness of timber should be from 10 to 
18 times the thickness of steel. 


48. Trussed Girders. — For situation.s in which the span or loading, or both, arc too groat 
for a girder of single tind)er section, the trussed girder type is effective, if spa(;c limitations will 
allow its use. The trussed girder is pr<*fenible to either the built-up or deepened girder, or 
to the flitch-plate girder, priiuapally on account of its efficienc;y and reliability of action. In the 
trussed girder no fear need be ('ntertaincHl as to decrease of initial efficiency or increase of de- 
flection from initial conditions, due to .shrinkage of timber, with consequent slip of fastenings. 

Trussed girders may be divided into four types, as follows: 

(1) King Post trmssed girder. 

(2) Queen Post trussed girder. 

(3) Reversed King Post trus.s('d girder. 

(4) Reversed Queen Post trussed girder. 

These types are illustrated in Figs. 63, 64, 65 and 66. 

Trursed girders are adapted particularly for either uniform loading or concentrated loads 
situated symmetrically with respect to the center line of girdc^r. Both the Queen Post girder 
and the Reversed Queen Post girder are unsuited for unsymmetrical loading. Since each con- 
tains a rectangular panel, loading unsymmetrical in distribution with respect to the center 
line of girder will cause bending stresses in the joints of the girder, which cannot take such 
stresses. 
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The determination of the stresses in a trussed girder is a problem in least work. For 
practical purposes the following approximate formulas are sufficient: 

Uniformly Distributed Loadiny: 

Figs 03 and 65. (King Ptwt and Reversed King Post types) 

Tension in DB (Fig. 63) or compression in BD (Fig. 65) = 

IV I 

Tension in AB and BC (Fig. 63) or comi^ression in AB and RC (Fig. 65) « 

TFa 

Compression in AD and DC (Fig 63) or tension in AD and DC (Fig. 65) — 

To the stressc-s thus found in members AB and BC, must be added the flexural stressc.^ resulting from these 
iitembcrs acting as beams cai rying tlie uniform loading between A and B, and B and C’. 




The bending moment in inch pouinls in AB and BC is .If = (l/8)( JV/2) (Z/2) (12) — VH; also M fS "■ 
/■(>iM2). The maximum unit flexural stress is, therefore, 

_ 

^ ' bd‘i 

Figs 61 and 6() (Queen Post and Reversed Queen Post types) 

Tfiision in FB and EC (Fig, 64) or compression in BF and CE (Fig. 66) -■=« 

Wl 

'I elision in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 64) or compre.s8ion in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 06) ' 

Wl 

Compression in FE (Fig. 64) or tension in FE (Fig. 66) = - 

h 

Wa 

C’omiiression in AF and ED (Fig 64) or tension in AF and DE (Fig. 66) = 

As in the king post truss, to the unit stress in the members AD from the formula above must be added the 
flexural stress due to the timber acting as a beam. The extreme fiber stress due to this bending may be taken as 



Fig, 65. -Reversed King post girder. Fig. 66.— Reversed Queen post girder. 


Concentrnied Loadiny. 

Figs. ()3 and 65, (King Post and Reversed King Post type.s) 

Concentrateil load P at center of span. 

Tension in DB (Fig. 63) or compression in BD (Fig. 65) 
Tension in AB and BC (Fig. 63) or comiiression in AB and BC (Fig. 65) 


Compression in AD and DC (Fig. 63) or tension in AD and DC (Fig 65) 


P 

in 

\h 

Pa 

2h 


Obviously, there are no flexural stresses in this case to be added to the primary stresses found above. 
Figs. 64 and 66. (Queen Post and Reversed Queen Post types) 

Concentrated load P at B and C 

Tension in FB and EC (Fig. 64) or compression in BF and CE (Fig. 66) = P 
Tension in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 64) or compression in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 66) = 

h 

\ikPl 

Compression in FE (Fig. 64) or tension in FE (Fig. 66) =» 

n 

Compression in AF and ED (Fig, 64) or tension in AF or ED (Fig. 66) — ^ 

n 

The stresses resulting from these formulas arc all that need to be considered. 
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48a. Details of Trussed Girders. — In the girders of Figs. 63 and 64, the vertical 
members only are of iron or steel, in the form of rods. Since such rods are short, plain rods — 
i.c., without upset ends — should be used. Attention must be given to the washers, to the end 
that sufficient area be provided to avoid crushing the fibers of the timber. As great a depth 
as possible should be given to these girders, not alone to reduce the stresses and the deflection 
but in order that the stresses of the end connections may be kept wdthin limits. With a small 
depth of girder, the inclination of the members A D and DC of Fig. 63, and AF and ED of Fig. 
64 will be so small that it may be found impossible to design connections at A and C of Fig. 
63 and A and D of Fig. 64 that will hold. As a matter of fact, trussed girders of these types are 
seldom used. 

The horizontal timbers of the girders of Figs. 65 and 66 may be single sticks or double or 
triple sticks of timber, spaced with a distance between suffieii'nt to allow the diagonal rods to 
pass. On(i or two rods may be employed. The ends of th(i timbers are usually beviiled off at the 
upper corners to provide a seat for the washers of the rods. Thti vertical struts may Ix! of 
timber or of cast iron, and must be sufficient in section to take their stress acting as columns. 
The unit bearing stress between the upper end of the strut and th(^ chord timber must be within 
the allowed limit for c^ross bearing. To ac.coinplish this, tlui strut may be given the area required 
for bearing, or a smaller strut sufficient for column action may be employed, and a steel plate 
washer used. The strut should be designed with as wide a base as possible, as then? is a t('nd- 
ency to pull the struts out of line, when the rods ani tightem'd. Similarly, at the lower end of the 
struts, the bearing betwium rods and the strut must bo examiru'd. Cast-iron washers with 
grooves for the rods, are often used. To do away with the lu'cc'ssity for cast iron sho(;s, square 
bars are sometimes used instead of round rods, and a flat steel washer placed at the bottom of 
the strut, the bend in tlie bars being made just outside the strut. 



Illustrative Problem. — Required to desiRn ti trushotl girder, uh shown in Fig. 07, for a building to be used for 
light storage; span 22 ft , depth on center lines 3 ft. i in , loading uniform 2()()() lb. per lin. ft., inatciial dense South- 
ern yellow pine and steel. 

The modulus of elasticity of the limbei will be taken at 1,200,000,* the corresponding (piantity for steel at 
29,000,000. Assume dead weight of girder at 50 lb per lin. ft. Then total load per lin. ft. — 2050 lb. 


Direct stress in beam AH — BC 


Stress in rod AD — DC 


40,500 lb. 


48,600 lb. 


Total load = (22) (2050) - 45,000 lb. 
(5)^45,000) (22^ 

■(32)(3.aa) 

Stress in strut BD — (i^s) (45,000) = 28,100 lb. 
^U45,000)(ll.^ 

(16)(3 33) ’ 

Length a = v/(lJ)2 f- (3.33)* = 11.5 ft. 

Size of rod: 

At 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the re<|uired area of rod is 

48.000 

16.000 


.3.00 sq in. 


A 1^4-in. stpiare bar is required, upset at the ends to 2>2 ix. 

' This low value will be used in computing deflection, since its assumed load in largely constant or hxeu. 
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Size of strut: 

For bearing bctyircen the strut and beam the area required at 300 lb. per sq. in. is 

28,100 


For the column, the area required is 


300 


28. HW 
1000 


' 94 sq. in. 


= 28 sq. in. 


Size of beam: 


M « 


(H)(45.000)(ll) 

2 


31,000 ft.-lb. 


Assume an 8 X 10-in. timber, SIS. The section modulus, from Table G, p. 108, is 300.31. The maximum 
. (3l.000)(12) 

unit fiber stress is - - == 1240 lb. per sq. in. 

Since the area of section is 110.25, tlie direct stress is 

110.25 ” *"• 


The maximum unit stress on the extreme fibers is therefore 

1240 h 400 = 1040 lb. per sq. in. 

End washer. 

Angle between tlie plane of the wa.sher and direction of the fibers of wood is 

cot~i " 73 deg. 


Allowable unit pressure by Diagram 3, p. 240 - 
Area reiiuired is 

48,000 

1200 


= 1200 lb. per sq. in. 
-- 40 s»i in. 


Add aiea hole, or 40 i 5 4= t.'i 1 sq in. = total Kross .'iiea riMpun'd. 

Side of scpiare washer = \/l5 4 = 0.75 in. 

The short diametei of a sipiare nut for a 2 }^ 2 ~in. rod is in. 

The maximum bending moment is along the edge of nut when sidi's of nut and washer are at 45 degrrjes, and 

is in amount 9100 in, -lb. The full width of iilate along line of edge of nut is 5.07 in. and, with tliis 

width and a flexural stress of 2 4,000 lb. per sq. in., the required thickness of plate is 0.64 in. 

Washer will be made 6;* 4 X 0'*^ X in. 

An 8 X 12-in. timber will be use<l for the strut, and top an<l bottom castings used as detailed in Fig. 67, 


48b. Deflection. — The exact method for finding the deflection of a trussed girdor is 
a problem in least work. An approximate .solution will be illustnitt'd below. In the example of 
Fij;. 67, assume the average depth b(d.wceii center line of tlu^ 8 X l()-iu. beam and the cerittir 
line of rod as J^^th total d(*ptli, or 25 in. This tlimension is the depth at the third point of the 
length of girder. Compute the equivalent moment of inertia of the girder at this point. 


Area 8 X IG-iri limber = (7|i)(15)2) = llGsq in. 

Equivalent area in steel - (29 OOfiWo) ^ 

Area 1^4-in. s(iuare bar = 3.01) S(p in. 

These equivalent areas arc 25 in. on centers. Then center of gravity of combincfl sections is 

25 - 9 7 in. 

7.o7 

below center line of the 8 X Kbin. beam. 

Aloment of inertia of combined section: 

(4 81X9.7)2 = 452.5 
(3 0r))(25 - 9.7)2 = 71G.0 


Deflection 


5Wl» 

3S4E1 


1168.5 


(5) (45,000) (1S,.399.744) . 

(38 4) (29,000,000) (1168. 5) 


It must be realized that this method is approximate only, the principal indeterminate fac- 
tor being the assumed average depth. For the case of the reversed Queen Post type, the depth 
should be taken as the distance between the center lino of beam and the center line of the hori- 
zontal rods. 
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PLATE AND BOX GIRDERS 

By Alkkkd Wheeler Roberts 

For long spans and heavy loads, whicli are excessive for the rolled sections of beams and 
girders, plate or box girders, built up of plates and angles, are used. The most simple lorm of 
plate girder is composed of one web plate and four angles, as shown in Fig. 08. Another form of 
the plate girder is one with flangci plates, as shown in Fig. OO. 

For methods of determining reactions, moments, shears, and moment of inertia of sections, 
see chapters in Sect. 1. See also the chapter on “Steel Shapes and Properties of Sections” 
in Sect. 2. Steel beams and beam ginlers are treated in a preceding chapter. Riveting is 
treated in the chapter on “ Conn(‘(!tions Between Steel Members.” 

49. Determination of Resisting Moment. -There are two general methods used 

"in in detcjrmining the resisting moment of plate and box girders. The accurate method 

which is much to be preferred in all cases for hi'avy shallow girders, is called the 

moment of inertia method. In this method the procedure is the same as for determin- 

JL. resisting moment of a simple rolled beam. Th(‘ moment of inertia is figun'd 

_ for the total net section of the member and, from that, the moment of resistance or 

Fig. ()S. ■ 1 , 

section modulus. 

The approximate or chord stress method assumes that the ti'iisih' and compressive stress(\s 
are distributed uniforndy over th(‘ (‘utin* area of the tensile and eompressivi' flanges n'spi'ctively. 
The moment arm of the couple, or “elTective depth,” then, is the distance between the centers 
of gravity of the flange sections. 

There is absolutely no doubt but that the w(‘b takes some of the bending and relieves the 
flanges. Cons(‘qu('ntly, most sp('citications permit of th(‘ gross area of the web to be counted 
at the ci'iit.i'r of gravity of each flange section. For shallow girders, it is customary to design 
by the aiiproxiinate method and tlnai check the <lesign by the moment of inertia method. 

60. The Web. — Tin' dc'pth of a girder is governed by th(‘ width of the web plate and to pro- 
duce th(i minimum deflection should not be less than 3'i2 span. Sonui authorities, how- 
ever, permit j ir, to J 20 «pjiri fur depth. If these ratios are used, care should be taken 

that tluire is sutficient metal in the flange's to reduces the* dc'flection. The w('b should have sufli- 
cient sectional area to take all the vertical shear, ^\llich is maximum at the supports, and is 
generally figured at 10,000 lb. per s(|. in. on the gross area of web. Many speeufic.ations give a 
value for shear basenl on the net section. The nc't an'a, which takes into account the holes 
caused by rivets in the end stilTeners, is sometimes assumed as the gross area. In the illus- 
trative problems of this chapti'r, a shear of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. is allowed on the exact net section. 

The thickiKiss of web plates should be not less than of the unsupported distance b('- 
tween flange angles and not h'ss than Jib in. thick. 

Since edges of the web plates are not likely to be straight unless planed, the back 
of the flange angles are usually set in. beyond the edge of the plate. 

61. The Flanges. — ^The tension flange .should be (hisigned to have sufficient nc't 
section to take the tensih^ stress, allowing from 1-1,000 to 16,000 lb. per sq. in. in the 
extreme fiber. An allowable stress of 16,000 lb. is (piite generally used in designing 
by both the monn'iit of inertia and chord .stress methods. 

The compression flangi'. for ordinary ca.ses shoidd not have less gross area than the tension 
flange and should not have an unsupported lateral length of more than 30 times its width 
(see Art. 16e). 

If the A.R.E.A. column formula (.see Sect. 1, Art. 97) is taken as a basis, and allowance 
made for the bracing effect of t he web in a horizontal direction (see also Art. 16rd, thcj maximum 

stre.ss in compre.ssion flange should not be more than 16,000 — 299^^ and not to exceed 14,090 

11), per sq. in. for girders with angles only or with angles and flange plates. In the formula 
Ij ~ unsupported length and h — width of flange. 

If the flange has a channel in place of a flange plate, or if it has reinforcing angles riveted 
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to the general flange angles, thus congregating a mass of nH‘tal on the e\tr(‘;ne edges of tlie 
section, it is permissible to stress it up to 16,000 — 150^ but m)t to exet'ed 14,000 lb. per sq. in. 

In proportioning members to make up flange sections, it is desirable, if possible, to put at 
least one-half the total flange area required in the chortl angles. A flange should never be 
proportioned so that the center of gravity is outside the backs of the chord angl(*s. As the re- 
quired flange area varies with the bending moment, flange plat(*s when required may bo built 
up of several plabis of different lengths, each one of which iuhkU be only as long as theoretically 
needed plus a length at each end which will accommodate suflicient rivets to develop the 
stress carried by the plate. 

If there is more than one cover plate in a flange section, it is good practice to run the plate 
next to the chord angles th(5 full length, especially if the girder 
(tarries a wall or is used as a grillage girder to distribute th(^ load 
over a foundation. 

62. Stiffener Angles. — Stithmer angl(*s should be placed at the 
ends of girders and at the inner edges of bearing plates and should 
l)e of sufficient s(‘ction to take the end buckling (see Fig. 70). They 
should be riv(‘t(id to the girder with a suflicient number of rivets to 
take th(! vcu’tical shear. 

To prevent buckling of the web betAveen supports, stilTcners 
should also b(i pla(!ed at points of concentrated loads and at intc'r- 
m(‘(liat(i points when the; thickness of the web is less than too of the 
unsupported distancci Ix'tween flange angles (see Fig. 71). They should not, however, be 
spaced farther apart than the depth of the full web plate, wuth a maximum spacing of 5 ft. 
(In this connection, see Art. I6c.) 

Stiffener angles at ends of girders and at points of (concentrated loads shoidd be designed as 
C(jlumns taking the shear or load as the (case may be througli suflicient riv(‘ts to transmit it to 
or from th(c w('b. Jn cahadating these as columns, tlu'ir haigth is to be considerc'd as oim-half 
th(c depth of the girch'r. In proportioning the sizes of tlucse main stiffeners, the outstanding leg 
should not l)e less than of the depth of the girder plus 2 in. It is considered good practice 
and g(Jod construction to make the outstanding legs of stiffcuier angh's 1 in. h'ss than the out- 
standing leg of the chord angles. 

In proportioning the size of intermediate stiffener 
angles, wdiich arc simply to pri'vent buckling, there is no 
accurate way to deflermine their siz(‘, but in (a)mmon prac- 
tice they are generally made the same size as tlie end 
stiffeners only of thinner nudal, and the rivets are spac.ed 
twice as far apart as in the end stiffener angh's. All 
stiffener angles should b(‘ milh'd to bear top and bottom 
against the chord angh's and although they are sometiim^s 
crimpc'd to avoid the use of tillers under them, it is con- 
sidered by most authoriti(‘s to be better construction to 
provide fillers under the stiiTen(*rs and avoid crimping. 

63. Web and Flange Splices. — It soiiudinu's b(M*.om('s 
imeessary to splice the w(ib of a girder, either on ac(;ount of 
the excessive shipping hmgth of the member or owing to the web plate being uimbtainable in 
one piec.e. The maximum lengths at which wide plates are obtainable arc; given in tlu; various 
steel manufacturers’ handbooks. For dc;sign of web splices, see Art. 127. For design of flange 
splices, see Art. 128. 

64. Web Riveting. — When a girder is load(;d there is a tendency for the flange; angl(;s and 
plates to slide horizontally past the web, due to the horizontal shear. The horizontal sh('ar at 
i^ny point along the connt'ction betwc;en flange and web per linear inch of girder is given by the 
g(;neral formula (see Sect. 1, Art. 63) 

YQ 

I 



Vi = 
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in which vi — horizontal shear per linear inch of girder. 

V = total vertical shear at section through point under consideration. 

Q — statical moment of the two flanges about the neutral axis of girder at the section 
considered. 

I — moment of inertia of entire cross section of girder about neutral axis of girder at 
the s(M*tion considered. 

The above formula gives the horizontal shear per linear inedi. If a load is applied directly to 
the top flange' at the section c!onsid(‘red, under which no stiffener angle's are; useel, the rive'ts 
at this point in the te)p flange we)uld evidently have a vertical ce)mpe)nent e)f stre'ss as well as a 
horizontal component. The ve;rtical comj)onent to cemsider woulel be the le)ad })er ine;h e)f 
gireler. The; stre;ss te) use in determining the rivet pitch in such a cast; woulel be the resultant 
of these two compt)nt'nts. 

In especially heavy anti shallt)w girtlers, where the gireler is tlt'signed by the rnome;nt-t)f- 
inertia method, the rivet pitch in the web-lt‘gs of the flange angles shoultl be tlt;termined as 
suggested above. For ordinary ct)nditie)ns, however, where the chorel-stress or apprt)ximate 
methoel is used, the htirizontal shear per linear inch is founel by tlividing the sht'ar at the sectiem 
ctmsulereel by the effective depth at that st;ction. The ftdlowing sini])le ft)rmula may bo em- 
ployed for figuring rivet spacing at any point: 

, effective elepth X rivet value 
llivet pitch = 

The rivet pitch at tin; end of a girder is usually assunu'd constant for a distance 
equal to the effective depth of the girder. 

Fio. 72. numb(*r of rivi'ts required in the end stiffener angles and the number of 

rivets rtHpiired for a distance eipial to thi* effective depth adjacent to the end is identical. 

Rivets should not be spaced closer than 3 diameters of the rivets apart or a greati'r distaiu;!; 
than 16 times the least metal thickness, with a maximum of 0 in. on centers. 

In designing plate or box girders, the spacing of rivets should be investigated to make sure 
that the section can be developed for the shear, as in many cases girders are designed which 
cannot be properly riveted. 

65. Flange Riveting. — Cover plates should be riveted at their ends with rivets spaced from 

to 3 in. on centers to di'velop the stress which the plate is taking. Soim; speci- 
fications call for the m(;rnber to be fully devi'loped in rivets. Tlu; rivets in the; re- 
mainder of the plate should be spaced not over 16 times the least m(;tal thickness 

and not over 6 in. on centers in a direction parallel with the line of stress. The 
maximum edge distance for any rivet should not be greater than S times the least 
thickness of metal and not over 6 in. The maximum distance apart in a direction at 
right angles to the line of stress, should not exceed 32 times the least metal thickness. 

66. Web Reinforcement. — W(;b plates are reinforced against buckling with stiffener angles, 
as explained in Art. 52. If a girdc'r has a heavy load conceiitratc'd lu'ar a support, thus produc- 
ing a large amount of shear at the support, it is not economical to proviih; a w(‘b the entire 
length of the girder capable of withstanding the maximum shear. This can be overcome by 

reinforcing the web plate* by the addition of reinforcing web plate's, as slu)wn in Fig. 
'72 and only extending this plate far enough beyond the jxfint where it is necd(*d 
to develop it with rivets. 

67. Box Girders. — For a girder requiring a large amount of resistance to 
shear, or a wide flange for lateral stiffness and for distributing of loads either to 
• or from the girder, the box girder is very effective. Two common types are shown 
Fig. 74. in Figs. 73 and 74. 

68. Combined Stresses. — Probably the best example of combined stresses due to com- 
pression and lateral bending is the top flange of a crane runway girder, which is taking com- 
pression due to the vertical load and is taking lateral bending due to the cross travel of a load 
on the crane. The extreme fibers should be designed to take the combined stress due to direct 
compression and compression produced by bending. ^ 
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59. Information Regarding Illustrative Problems.— Following are illustrative problems 
in the design of plate and box girders for ordinary conditions. The working stresses used are 
taken for illustrative purposes only. Other working stresses may be substituted. 


Illustrative Problem. A Simple Plate Girder Analyzed by the Two Afetfcods.— What is tho moment of resist- 
ance of a plate girder composed of 1 web plate 48 X 5-2 in. and 4 angles 0 X 6 X ^ in., as shown in Fig. 757 

Moment of Inertia Method , — The first step is to determine the moment of inertia of the entire section about the 
axis x-x, which is taken through the center of gravity of the gross section (see Art. 2h). 

f 4(15.4) - 61. G 

I of 4 angles 6 X 6 X H 

( 4(4.36) (22.01)2 = 8,011.18 
(0 5)(48)3 


Then 


1 of 1 plate 48 X >2 


/ of 2 holes 


M 


(^25)(0 87)2 (2) 

I 12~ 

(1 2.5)(0 87)(2)(22)2 
Total'net I 


12 

Total gross I 
= 0 137 

- 1053 7 


= 4,008.0 
13,580.78 
1,053.837 
1 2,526.95 


// 


(l«.(K)0)(12.r.2«0^) _ , 

>2(J8 5) 



Fio. 75. 


Chord StresH Method. — Ono-eighth of the gross area of the web will bo eonsider(‘d available for each flange 


5R000/tx 60.000 Jb 45,000lh 70,000 tb 

I I I 1 


nt.ooo 


< 751 - 0 “ * 


2 angles 6 X 6 X ^8 = (‘2) (4 36) = 8.72 
>8 of the aiea of web plate = 3.00 

Area in t5ompre8sion flange 11.72 
Area of hole in flange angles = (2) CO ^^7) (0 375) = 0 .65 

Net area in tension flange =» 11 07 scj. in. 


Fia. 70. 


Thei 

M - (11.07) (10,000) (45.22) = 8,009,000 in.-lb. 


Illustrative Problem. Plate Girder with Flange Plates . — Make a general design of a plate girder to span 75 ft- 
and to support tho concentrated loads shown in Fig. 70, with a depth hinited to a 6-ft web plate. Consider 
of the gross area of the web plate us flange section and assume that allowance has been made in the loads given, to 
take care of tho dead weight of the girder itself. Reactions are shown. 

As mentioned in Art. 50, the web should not be less in thickness than tfeo of the clear distance between flange 
angles. Therefore, assuming tliat the flange angles will have 6-in. legs against the webs, the least thickness that 

tlie web should be made is - 0.377 in —say H m. A 72 X ^^in. web will be investigated for shear. Assum- 
ing that the girder will frame into a coluiuii at tho supports by means of the end stiffener angles, the number of 
iii. rivets (5030, bearing value on ^^-in web) required at the end to take tho maximum shear is 


118,000 . , 
.,- 77 - -^21 rivets. 
5630 


The net web area (allowing H-m. hole for a ? 4 -in rivet) is 

(72) (0 375) = 27.0 sq. in. 

niiiius (21) (0.375) (0.875) — 6.89 b<i. in 


20.11 sq. in. net. 



Then the web will be good for (20.11) (10,000) - 201,100 lb., and is therefore good for tho shear. 

As the point of maximum bending moment is at the point where the shear changes sign, M occurs at the 60,- 
000-lb. load and equals 2,535,000 ft.-lb. Assuming the effective depth to be 5 ft. 9 in., tho flange stress will be 

^ ,5 7^” “ 440,869 lb. Then the flange area required will ” 27..'55 sq. in. net, and the flange can bo 

composed as follows: 

(H) (72) (0.375) 

2 angles 6 X 6 X K (minus 2 holes in each) - 
1 PI. 14 X (minus 2 holes) = 


3.375 
16 400 
8.421 


28.196 sq. in. 

The length of the cover plate can be determined either analytically or graphically. It can be found analyt- 
ically by determining the point at each side of the section of maximum moment where the chord angles and portion 
of the web considered as flange area is sufficient to take the flange stress. The graphical method is commonly used 
however, where there are a number of concentrations. This method is also very convenient for a girder with a 
uniform load in which tho bending moment varies in the form of a parabolic curve. 

For the case in hand a diagram should bo. plotted, as in Fig. 77. 
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Lay off a line A-B to any convenient scale equivalent to the span of the (cirdcr. Lay off points to scale where 
the different concentrated loads occur, as C, D, E and F, Calculate the bending moments at each of these points 
and lay them off to some convenient scale at right angles to line AB, such as CO, DU, EK and FL. Draw a line 
connecting A, G, H, K, L, and B which will give the bending moment diagram. 

At the maximum moment point D divide line DH into as many equal parts as there are square inches in the 
total flange area and lay off on this line the proportional part of the area contained in each portion of the flange 
section, such as DM =• area of H gross area of web plate, MN = net area of 2 angles G X d X and NH = net 
area of the 14 X ^Ke-in. cover plate. 

Where the horizontal line passing through point N intersects the bending moment line each side, will be the 
extreme length for which cover plate is required. However, the plate should be extended each side a sufficient 
distance beyond these points to permit the plate to be developed w'ith sufficient rivets before it is actually needed 
as a part of the girder. At each point where the concentrated loads occur there should be stiffener angles of suffi- 
cient size and with enough rivets to transmit into the web the loads applied. 

The end stiffeners should be capable of taking the end web buckling and be riveted to the web with sufficient 
rivets to take the end shear. 

Since the web is less in thickness than Ho nf the unsupported distance between flange angles, tlie girder must 
be provided with intermediate stiffener angles at a distance not over 5 ft. apart to prevent the buckling of the web. 

Illustrative Problem. Box Girder . — Design a box girder supporting two 10-in. ll-eolumns, eaiih carrying a 
load of 176,000 lb. as shown in Fig 78, assuming that an allowance is made in the loads given to include the dead 
weight of the girder. iZi — /ij = 176,000 1b. Af(max ) = .*1, .'>20, 000 ft.-lb 

As Ka of the span is a good proportion for the depth of the web plate, assume that a 60-in. web plate will be 
used. On account of the manner in which the loads are deliveied to the girder a double w'cb or box girder w ill make 
the best section to use, placing the webs under the flanges of the column. 

Consider the design of the web for shear. As the reaction is 176,000 lb. and the allowable .shearing stress 10,000 

lb. per sq. in , a net area of jy qqq = 17.6 sq. in , will be 

needed. The number of rivets rcijuired in the end stiff- 
ener angles, to take the end reaction, assuming ^4-in. 

176,000 tb 176.0001b 

I I rivet) Will be = 20 rivets in each web. Theie- 

^ ^ ^ — i fore the net width of the w'eb plate, allowing J-s-in. hole 

^ ^ for a ^4-in. rivet, will be 60 — (20) (0 87.5) — 42.5 in. 

iQLai. J Then the combined thickness of the two webs reiiuired 

/Ri Rg“ ^Mll be 

I’tAonmh 176.000 Ih 17 6 ^ 




Rt ’ . 

n^oooib. 


/76,000/b 


As each web should not be of less thickness than in., 
each web will be made 60 X in. 


Assuming the effective depth to be 57 in. — 4.75 ft , the maximum flange stress will be ’ 


741,052 

lb. Then the flange area required at this point will be qqq 


46.,31 8(1. in net ('onsideiing H of the gross 


area of the web plate as flange area and assuming the cover plates to be 24 in. the flange may be composed of the 
following: 

(H) (2) (60) (H«) = 4.68 

2 angles 6 X 6 X (minus 2 holes in eacii) = 15 34 

1 PI. 24 X ^8 (minus 2 holes) = 13.00 

1 PI. 24 X 9'i 6 (minus 2 holes) — 12 46 


46 38 s(i. in. 

As the maximum flange section is only needed for a part of the length of the girde.r, there is a point where the 24 X 
He-in. cover plate can be omitted, but the 24 X H-in. jilate should be continued the full length of the girder in order 
to hold the two webs together. It is not necessary to make the thickest plate the one to be extended, but it is con- 
sidered good practice to place the thickest plate immediately on the chord angles. 

In order to determine how long the upper cover should be, it can be determined graphically as explained in 
the preceding problem. The length, however, can be determined analytically as follows: The area of the members 
in the flange, excluding the 24 X H s-in. plate, is 33.92 sii in. net. This amount of area will develop a flange stress 
of (33.92) (16,000) » 542,720 lb., and a bending moment of (542,720)(4 75) = 2.577,920 ft.-lb. Then the point on 
the girder at each end where this flange area will be used to its limit, will be the point wheie the bending moment 
will be 2,577,920 ft.-lb. or a distance from the end of 

or 14 ft. 7K in. 

Therefore the length of the cover plate will be 30 ft. in. plus the distance at each end necessary to develop with 
rivets the stress carried by the plate. 

The maximum pitch of the rivets connecting the web to the chord angles should be as follows: In the dis- 
tance between the support and the nearest concentrated load the pitch should not exceed 

(57)(8840) _ 2 86 in 
176,000 
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In the distance between the concentrated loads, where the shear is theoretically zero, the rivet pitch is theoretic- 
ally indeterminate, but as the rivet pitch of any rivet in the girder should not exceed 10 times the least metal thick- 
ness in a line parallel to the line of stress, the maximum pitch in this case should not exceed 5 in. 

The end stiffeners should be designed to take the end shearing stress and, assuming that the ends of the girder 
will frame into a supporting member, only two stiffener angles can be used, one on the outside of each web on 
account of stiffener angles on the inside of webs being inaccessible for field riveting. 

As the - for the ordinary girder stiffener is usually small, and since according to the A. Il.K. A. column formula 

(sec Sect 1, Art 97) the maximum allowable stress per sq. in. should not exceed 14,000 lb., it will be found (except 
in special cases) that it is safe to figure stiffener angles at 14,000 lb. per sq. in. Therefore the end stiffener angles 
should have an area of 

17r>,0(K) 


14,000 


= 12 57 sq in. 


Two 5X5 X^Me-in. angles will he satisfactory. 

At the two points of concentrated loads, there should be eight stiffener angles, two on each side of each web, 
and the four on the inside of the girder should be connected with a web plate, forming a diaphragm or separator 
between the two webs, all being milled to bear top and bottom and with sufficient rivets to take the load into the 
web. 

As the concentrated load is the same as the end reaction, there will be needed in the eight stiffener angles a 
combined area of 12 .57 sq. in., or 8 — X 3 X Me-m. angles will suffice. 

As the thickness of the webs is less than Ho of the distance between the flange angles, the girder should be pro- 
vided with intermediate stiffener angles on both sides of biith webs, not over the effective depth of the girder apart. 

Illustrative Problem. THslnbuting Grillage Girder . — Design a girder distributing the load of two columns over 
a foundation, as shown in Fig. 79, assuming the bearing pressure on the foundation at 30,000 lb. per sq. ft. and the 
distanie “A” limited to 2 ft. by local conditions. 

The center of gravity or point c.g. of the loads must first be 
determined. 

(800,000)(16()) 

1,410,000” 

(04 0,000) (10 0) 

1,4 10,000 


64q000lbi 


Distance li = 


Distance C 


8 89 ft. 
- 7 11 ft. 


cgf. 


GOOpOOtb. 


epo' 


In order for the girder to equally distribute the loads over the foundation, 
the gilder must be ma<l(‘ symmetiical in length about the center of gravity 
of the loads. Knowing distance A to be 2 ft., the distance D is readily 
determined, making a total length of 21.78 ft. for the girder. 

Since the total load =* 1,440,000 lb , then the load per linear foot will be 


Fio. 79. 


1,440.000 
21.78 ■ 


66,115 lb. 


If the allow- 
66,116 


able bearing capacity of the foundation is 30,000 lb. per sq. ft., then the width of the girder must be - 

oUfl/UU 

2.2038 ft., say 27 in. On account of the required width of the girder flange, a box girder as shown in Fig. 80 will be 
most adaptable. The center web will be figured to take one-half, and the side webs one-quarter each of the total 
load. 

The next thing to consider is the number and the size of the stiffener angles rcijuired under each of the column 
loads, and also the number of rivets required in each stiffener angle, so that the net width of the web plates can be 
detcrinined. At the point of the 800,000-lb. concentration, a combined area will be needed in the stiffener angles of 

57 15 s<i. in. Assuming 16 stiffener angles at this point, 16 angles 5 X 3H X H will give sufficient 


14,000 


area Assuming the rivets to be in single shear on the outer webs and in double shear for the middle web, 
800 000 

ijom" 12 rivets will be needed in each stiffener. As the maximum shear =» (8)(66,115) 528,920 


(16) (1420) ' 
lb , a total net web area will be needed of 


528,920 

10.000 


52.89 sq. in. Assuming a web 48 in. deep, the net 

1.40 in. 


The total web thickness required will be 


Fid. 80. 


1.40 

^ - = 0.7in. thick, or say in. 


45 72 sq in. 


1.40 

The Hide webs should be- . — = 0.35 
4 


width will be 48 - (12) (0.875) = 37.5 in. 

Then the center web should b' 

in. thick, or say % in. The girder will be ma<le 48>-i in. back to back of angles. 

At the point of the 640,000-lb. concentration a combined area will be needed in the stiffener angles of 

64^000 
14,000 

Assuming 16 stiffener angles at this point, 16 angles 5 X 3>2 X H will give sufficient area. Taking the rivet 

values as before = 10 rivets will be needed in each stiffener angle. As the number of rivet holes to be 

(16) (4420) 

deducted from the web plate at this point is less than at the other point and the maximum shear is the same, the 
webs selected are more than sufficient. 

The maximum bending moment will occur midway between the concentrated loads and will equal - ’ g 

2,115,680 

'=2,115.680 ft.-lb. Assuming an effective depth of 45 m., the maximum flange stress will equal — — ■■ 
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564,181 lb. The net flange area required will be ' 


35.26 sq. in. By proportioning the flange area 


with one-half for the renter portion and one-quarter each for the side members, the flange may be composed 
as follows*. 

Web - M X 48 X IH “ 9.00 

4 angles 6 X 6 X >2 (minus 2 holes each angle) = 19 48 

1 cover plate 27 X H (minus 4 holes) = 8 81 


37 20 sq. in. 

The cover plate both top and bottom should be extended the full length of the girder although it is not needed for 
strength. The rivet heads on the under side of the bottom cover plate should either be rountersunk and chippe<l 
or the girder should be thoroughly grouted with a thin grout, to insure the girder bearing properly throughout 
its entire length and width. 

As the side webs are less in thickness than Ho of the clear distance between the chord angles, these webs should 
be provided with intermediate stiffener angles to prevent buckling, at the ends and at a distance not greater than the 
effective deiith of the girder apart 

Although there arc no intermediate stiffeners requiretl for the center web, the ends of these webs should have 
stiffeners. In designing the base of the colunius resting on this girder, it should be seen that the load is distributed 
in a proper manner to the girder, so as to make each elementary portion of the girder take that portion of the load 
for which it is designed. This can bo done by means of stiffener angles and by getting as much of the column in 
direct bearing over the girder stiffener angles as possible. 

As the shear of this girder varies from zero, at the point between the two 
46fi00fh 46j000/Jb. concentrations and at the extreme ends, to maximum at the points of conccn- 

I I trations, the web rivet spacing should be figured as explained in Art 54. by 

^ ^ dividing the girder into sections equal to the effi'ctive depth and using the 

I / "1 maximum shear occurring in that division as a basis 

Rivets along the bottom flange will be subjected to vertical stress in addi- 

I tion to the horizontal stress <lue to longitudinal shear. The vertical stress is 

caused by the uniform load applied in ilistributing the load over the founda- 
4Q4d0lb, S/S^ The rivets alon> this flange should be figured to take the resultant of the 

horizontal and vertical forces 

Fia. 81. On very heavy work of this type, the web plates are chipped to bear 

directly against the cover plate which is good construction, but unless the shop 
work is exceptionally good it is apt to overstiess the web rivets due to the web not bearing properly. 

The above type of girder is also used to distribute the loads to a lower layer of grillage beams, where it would 
bo impractical to make the girder wide enough to get suflieient bearing over the foundation. 

niustrative Problem. Girder unth Moving Loads . — Design a crane i unway girder of .'lO-ft span, to support a 
10-ton crane having two wheels on the truck 12-ft. on centers, with a load on each wheel including impact of 40,000 
lb. as shown in Fig. 81. It will be assumed that an allowance is made in the loads given for the dead weight of the 
girder. 

On a girder carrying moving loads, the bending moment throughout the ginler varies for every different posi- 
tion of the loads. On a girder with two equal moving loads, the maximum moment will occur under one of the 
loads when the quarter point distance between the two loads is coincident with the center of the span of the girder 
(see Sect. 1, Art. 58e). The maximum moment is found to be 890,500 ft.-lb. 

Assuming the web plate of the girder to be 48 in. deep and the chord angles 48^2 bi. back to back, the effective 
depth will be about 45 in., or 3.75 ft. Then the maximum flange stiess due 

to vertical loads will be — - 237,482 1b. and the required flange area will ^ p 


f^r 

4Q4dO/b 


to vertical loads will bc- 


bc = 14.84 sq. in. The flange area reiiuircd is correct for the bottom 

16,000 

flange only. Assuming a web plate 48 X and taking H of the web-plate 
area as flange section, the bottom flange may be composc<l as follows; 

Web X 48 X Ks = 1 87 

2 angles 6 X 6 X H (minus one hole in each) = 13 14 


48'xj^‘Wtb^ 





15 01 sq in. Fig. 82. 

The top flange will get the same stress as the bottom flange due to the vertical loads and in addition will get a lateral 
stress due to bending caused by the cross travel or acceleration of the crane trolley, from which the load is sus- 
pended. The amount of this force is usually taken as of the capacity of the crane, or 2 tons in this case, caus- 
ing a force of 2000 lb. acting oti each wheel. The position of the wheels causing the greatest lateral bending moment 
on the girder is the same position which causes the greatest vortical bending moment. Therefore the greatest lateral 

bending moment will bo directly proportional to the maximum vertical bending moment, or (890,500) (12) 

46,000 

■■ 464,640 in.-lb. Then the top flange must be designed to take a direct stress in compression of 237,482 lb. plus 
a oroes-bending stress of 464,640 in, -lb, 
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Assuming a top flange section as shown in Fig. 82, the top flange should be designed within the following 
limitations (see Art. 51): The maximum combined compressive stress should not exceed 16,000 — 150 
length 

- — • .-tt’ with a maximum stress of 14,000 lb. per sq. in., figured about axis A- A. 

flange width 

By the method explained in Art. 21 the bending moment should be transposed to an equivalent direct compres- 
sive stress and added to the direct maximum compressive stress duo to the vortical loads. The flange should 
then be designed for the sum of the two stresses. It will be found that a top flange composed of the following 
members will be of sufficient size: 


1 plate — 24XH 
2 angles — 6 X 6 X 
2 angles — 4 X 4 X 


The next atop in the design is to determine the maximum end shear so that the end stifTenor angles and the web 
can be designed. The position of the loads which will give the greatest shear is when one wheel is at the end and 
tlio other 12 ft. away from the end. The maximum shear is found to be 80,960 lb 


80,060 

The total area required in the end stiffener angles is = 

14,000 


5.78 sq. in. Assuming 2 stiffener angles, it is 


found that 2 angles 5 X 3><j X H will be sufficient. Assuming rivets as bearing on a H e-in. web plate at 4690 lb, 
80,060 

each, — 18 rivets are rctiuircd in the stiffener angles. 

4690 

The net area retpiired in the web plate for shear will be 


80.960 

10,000 


8.09 sq. in. 


'rhe net width of the web plate will be 48 — (18) (0.875) ~ 32.25 in. Since 8.00 sci in. are needed in the web, then the 


8.00 

thickness should be = 9 25 in. or in. 


As the web of a girder should not be less than in- thick, a 48 


X M«-in. web will be used. 

Since the web i.s less in thickness than }^o of the unsupported distance between flange angles, intermediate 
stiffener angles should be provided to prevent web buckling at a distance afiart not greater than the effective depth 
of the girder. The web rivet sfiacing for the first 12 ft , from each end should be the same, as the maximum shear 
vill not change until the second wheel iiosition is reached. As the top cover plate with its outside angles is acting 
a.s a flat girder taking lateral thrust, the rivets connecting the web and outer angles should be spaced the same as 
any girder using the shears produced by the horizontal forces. 


DESIGN OF PURLINS FOR SLOPING ROOFS 

Hy W. S. Kinne 


Rbof corw/ng 


flrt/n.’- 



60, Purlins Subjected to Unsymmetrical Bending. — A purlin i.s a member, generally a 
simple beam, which supports the roofing bet ween adjacent trusst's. Fig. 83 sliows the position 
of a purlin with respetd to the other parts of a roof. A complete discussion of choice of purlin 
scHdions, details of connections of purlins to trusses, and 

methods of fastening roof covering to purlins will be 
found in Sect. 3. 

As shown in Fig. 147, p. 466, for steel roof trusses, 
and in Fig. 146, p. 465, for wooden roof tru.ss(*s, purlins 
consisting of rolled shapes, or wooden beams, are usually 
placed with the webs, or sides, perpendicular to the top 
chord of the truss. Since in most eases the applied loads 
are vertical, or nearly so, it follows that the plane of loading and the principal axes of the section 
do not, in most cases, lie in the same plane. Problems in design and stress determination for 
such conditions can not be solved by the methods described in the chapter on Simple and 
^ 'antilever Beams,” Sect. 1, but require more general formulas which tak(i into account the fact 
that the plane of bending and the principal axes of the section are not coincident. Bending of 
this nature is known as unsymmetrical bending, the formulas for which are given in the last 
cliapter of Sect. 1. 

61. Load Carried By a Purlin. — The amount and character of the load to be carried by a 
roof purlin depends to some extent upon the kind of roof covering, the slope of the roof, and the 


Fio. 83. 
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loc^ation of tho structure. Th(^s(^ points are (!onsi(l(;rocl in detail in Sect. 3, Arts. 133 to 136 
inel., where ta])l(^s of values are jjiiven for the different loads. 

The load which a purlin must be designed to carry is a combination of the weight of the 
purlin and roof covering, the snow load, and the wind load. These loadings are to he combined 
so as to give the maximum possible stress on the beam section. In general three combinations 
of loading are used. Thc'y are: 

(1) Dead load and snow load. 

(2) Dead load and wind load. 

(3) D(‘ad load, wind load, and one-half snow load. 

Under Case 3 onlj'' one-half of the snow load is considered. This is due to the fact that maxi- 
mum wind and snow loadings are not likely to occur at the same time. If a high wind is blowing 
at tluj time snow is fslling, lh(^ snow will be blown from the roof as fast as it falls. In the case 
of a wet snow or sleet, part of tlu^ snow will stay on Ihe roof in spite of the wind. An allow- 
ance of on(‘-half the maximum snow load seems to be reasonable for this condition. 

The dead and snow loads are v(‘rtical forces, whil(‘ th(^ usual assumiition regarding tin; wind 
load is that it acts piu'pc'ndicular to the surface of th(‘ roof. For th(‘ combinations given above, 
(1) represents a vertiiail load, whil(‘ (2) and (3) are inclined at an angh^ to the vertical. 

62. Conditions of Design. — Th<‘ conditions of th(‘ di'sign arc' governed to some extent 
by the roof covering. Whi'n* the covering is very rigid, as in the case of woodim sheathing on 
common rafters, the loads can be resolved into compoiumts parallel and perpendicular to the 
roof. The com])onent parallel to the roof is assumed as carriial by the sheathing, and the com- 
ponent perpendicular to the roof is assumed as carried by the purlin. This is equivalent to 
assuming that the b(‘am si'ction is free to bend only in a plane perpendicular to th(‘ roof. 

Where the roof covering consists of a material such as corrugated sti'el, ^^hi(‘h provides 
little or no lati'ral support for the purlin, the assumptions made above can not be usi'd. It is 
tin'll necessary to design the jiurlin as a beam which is free to bend in any dirc'ction, making use 
of the methods of unsyrninetrical bending set forth in the last chapter of Sect. 1. 

Furlins (h'signed under this assumption are likely to require excessively large* sections. To 
avoid this, the purlins art* often partially supported laterally by means of tie rods. Smalh’r 
sections can then be iise'd for tlni purlins. 

The methods of design to be used in the cases mentioned above will be followed out for 
typical cases whie^h will illustrate the methods to be used. 

63. Design of Purlins for a Rigid Roof Covering.- bet it be required to design tin* slu'ath- 
ing, rafters, aiul purlins for a roof capable of withstanding the maximum combination of the 
dead load of its members and the win<l and snow loads given in Sect. 3, Art. 137. The mab'rial 
is to be pine with a working stri'ss of 1000 lb. per sep in. Assume that the roof is covered with 
shingles; that the span of the rafters is 9 ft. (measurc'd along tin' lirn^ of the roof surface, which 
makes an angle of 30 deg. with the horizontal), and that the trusses are 12 ft. apart. Fig. S4 
(a) shows the general arrangement of members. 

In making up the ronibiiuitions of loads raniotl by tho inoniljors it >vill ho fouiul ocjnvoniont to dotorniino tho 
resultant load camod by a binulp scpiaro tcjot of roof. The rosultants foi tho sovc'ial ooinbinations K>vcn above 
are as folio v's; 

Case 1 — From tho tables Kivon in Sod Ait. 133, shiiiKlo.s woi^h about 3 0 lb poi sq ft of roof, and 1-in. 
ahcathint; widths about 1 0 lb per foot board nioasuro. Tho doail load i.s thru 7 0 lb poi sq ft of root, a vertioal 
load. From Table S, p. 4()7, the snow loa<l for a roof at an angle of 30 dog to tho horizontal is 15.0 lb. pei 8<i. 
ft. of roof. The total veitioal load is then 22 0 lb per aq. ft of roof, and tho oomponent perpendicular to the roof 
is 19 0 lb per aq. ft , as dotorrninod by the force diagram of Fig 84(c). 

Caaea 2 and 3. — It is quite evident that the resultant for Case 3 has a groat«*r component perpendicular to the 
roof than Case 2. As the direction of bending is not in question under the assumed conditions, we can pass at once 
to Case 3. 

The dead load for Case 3 is the same as for Ca.se I, and the snow load is one-half as large as for Case 1. The 
vertical component of loading is then, 4 -f- 3 + 7.5 = 14 5 lb per sq. ft of roof. From Table 7, p. 467, the wind 
pressure normal to the roof is 24.0 lb per sij ft of roof. As these loads are not in tho same direction, the resultant 
can be obtained by means of a force diagram The oomponent of load peipeiidiculaf to the roof can be determined 
by resolving forces parallel and pcriiendicular to the roof surface. Tlie force diagram of Fig. 84(c) shows that the 
component perpendicular to the roof is 36 9 lb per sq. ft. of roof. Similar calculations have been made for Case 2; 
the force diagram is shown in Fig. 84(d). 
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Oeswn of SheMina.— The sheathing is not usually designed, except whore unusual conditions are encountered 
such as heavy loads or rafter spacing greater than the normal, which is from 16 to 24 in. Under normal conditions 
l-in. sheathinj? will be found to provide sufficient strength. * 

In the ^c under consideration, assume that I-in. sheathing is used and that tl.e spacing of rafters is 24 in 
t he moment due to 4he normal component of Case 3 for a section of sheathing 1 ft. wide is, M = - U 

(30.9)(2U(12) = 221.4 in.-Ib. This moment is resisted by a 1 X 12-in. section of sheatliing, for which the sec- 
tion modulus IS I/c = Hb,p = }<(12) X (1)» - 2.0 in.s The resulting fiber stress is then / = Mo/I = 221.4/2.0 
“ 110.7 lb. per sq. in. This stress is very low, indieating that for ordinary conditions the design need not be 
carried out. 

Design of Common liafters.~^A 2 X (i-in rafter will be assumed. At 4 Ib. per ft. board measure, the dead weight 
per foot of rafter 1 .S (2 X ^2)4 = 4 lb. The roof area per foot of rafter is 2.0 sq. ft., and the normal load to be 
carried for Case d is 2 X 36.9 = 73.8 lb. per ft. of rafter. Adding the weight of the rafter, the total load to be 
carrmd by the rafter is a uniform load of 77.8 lb. per ft. The moment is M ~ = >8 (77.8) (9)2(12) « 9460 

The section modulus of a 2 X 0-in. rectangle is %h,» = H(2)(0)2 = 12 in.», and the fiber stress is/ = Uc/I 
- 9,460/12 - 788.0 lb per sq. m. As the allowable fiber stress is 1,000 lb. per b<|. in., the assumed section is 
sulhcient. Rafter sections come in commercial sizes, which arc 2 X 4, 2 X 6, 2 X 8, etc. It is tliereforc not pos- 
sible to meet exactly the allowable fiber stress comlitions with the available sections. 



Design of Purlins. As shown in Fig. 84(a), the purlin section is set at riglit angles to the rafter. It is then sub- 
jected to a normal load <lue to the rafters from adjacent panels. In some cases the applied loads are considered to 
he uniformly distributed along the purlin, and in other cases the loads are assumed as concentrated at each rafter 
This latter assumption more nearly approximates the actual conditions; it will be used in this design. 

As shown in Fig. 84(a). each purlin carries the ends of two rafters. Each rafter load is then due to the normal 
load on 9 ft. of rafter. Including the weight of the rafter, each load is 9 X 77 8 = 700 lb. Fig 84 (fc) shows the 
position of the loads. It will bo found that the maximum moment for the position shown is slightly less than for an 
arrangement which places a load directly at the center of the purlin. From Fig. 84(6), the moment at the beam 
center is. M = l(2100)(6) - 700(1 + 3 + 5)| 12 = 75,600 in.-lb. Assuming a 6 X lO-in. purlin, whose weight 
is (6 X 10/12)4 — 20 lb. per ft., the moment due to its weight is M = H (20) (12)2(12) = 4,320 in.-lb. 

The total moment is then 75,600 + 4320 = 79,920 in -lb. 

For allowable / - 1000 lb. per sq. in., I/c - M/f => 79,920/1,000 - 79.92 in*. The section modulus of the 
assumed 6 X 10-in. purlin is I/c = Hbd^ = H (6) (10)2 = 100 in.* which is sufficient. This is as close an agree- 
ment between assumed and adopted sections as is possible, using commercial size. 

64. Design of PuHins for a Roof with a Flexible Roof Covering.— In the preceding article 
the design is given for a purlin section for a roof which is so rigid that it is possible to assume 
that the purlin is supported laterally so that it is necessary to provide only for bending in a plane 
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perpendicular to the roof surface, A case will now be considered where the roof covering is not 
rigid enough to provide this support. The purlin will have to be designed as if it were free to 
bend in any direction. This is a case of unsymmctrical bending. Two cases will be considered, 
one in which the purlin is free to bend in any direction, the other in which the purlin is partially 
support-od by tie rods. 

64a. Purlin Free to Bend in any Direction. — A purlin is to be designed to support 
a corrugated steel roof. The purlins are to bo spaced 3 ft. apart, and the roof surface is inclined 
at an angle of 30 deg. to the horizontal; trusses are spaced 16 ft. apart. 

The working loads will be taken the same as for the preceding design, and the working stress in the steel will 
be taken as 10,000 lb. per sq. in. Combinations of loading similar to those for the wooden purlin will be made, and 
a purlin section determined by the methods used in the illustrative problem, p 88. 

From Table p. 4o9, 24-gage corrugated steel, weighing l.:3 lb. per sq. ft., can be used to span 3 ft. As 
stated in Sect. 3, Art. lH5b, an anti-condensation lining, weighing 1.3 lb persq ft. is to be used in connection with 
the corrugated steel. The total weight of covering is then 2.0 lb. per s«i ft. To this must be added the weight of 
the purlin. In the preliminary design, the purlin was assumed to weigh 4 0 lb per srj. ft. of roof. After the pur- 
lin section was determined, its true weight was found and the calculations revised as given below. 

Cave 1. Dead Load mid Snow 
Load — As given above, the weight 
of the roof covering is 2 0 lb. per 
8(1 ft. of roof. The revised purlin 
weight IS 4.1 lb. persri ft. of roof. 
As in the preceding design, the 
snow load is 15 lb. per sip ft. of 
roof. The total vertical load is 
then, 2 0 + 4.1 + 15 0 = 21.7 lb. 
per 8(1 ft. As the purlins are 3 ft, 
apart, the load per ft. of purlin is 
3 X 21 7 = 05.1 lb. Considering 
the purlin as a simple beam of 
span ('(pial to the distance between 
trus.ses, 10 ft , the moment to bo 
carried is, M = % w'Z* = K(05.1) 
(16)H12) =« 25,100 in.-lb. For an 
allowable working stress of 10,000 
lb. per sq in,, the recpiired si'ction 
modulus is S = Af//= 25,100/lG,- 
000 — 1.57 in. 5 This value is 
shown in the prop(‘r position in 
Fig 85(/>), and is the S value de- 
noted by 1. 

Case 2. Dead Load and Wind 
Lofid.— The dead load is the same 
as for Case 1, and the wind load 
is a noimal load of 21 lb per sq. 
ft of roof, as in the preceding de- 
sign. In Fig. 85(a), the resultant of the dead and wind loads as determined graphically, is 29.9 lb. per sep ft. Tho 
load per ft. of purlin is 3 X 29.9 == 89 7 lb ; the moment to be carried is M = H wl^ - K (89.7) (10)2(12) = 
34,.')00 in. -lb ; and the required 8 = M/f = 31,. 500/ 16, 000 = 2 10 in.3 This is shown in Fig. 85(6) in the direc- 
tion determined by the force diagram of I'ig 85(a). 

Case 3. Dead Load, Wind Load, and One- fudf Snow Load. — The dead load is the same as for Case 1, and the 
wind load is the same as for Ca.se 2. One-half the snow load, as given by Case 1, is 7.5 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. The 
total vertical load is then 14.2 lb. per sq. ft of roof, and the normal load is 21 lb. per sq. ft. The resultant of the 
loads, which is 37.1 !b. per sq. ft., is shown in amount and direction on Fig 85(a). 

The load per f(K)t of purlin is 3 X 37.1 = 111 3 lb ; the moment to be earned is M *= = >^(111.3) (16)* 

(12) = 42,81K) in -lb.; and S - M/f = 42,800/10,000 - 2 67 in.» This is shown in position in Fig. 85(6). 

Determination of Hearn Seetion, — A purlin will be selt'cted from I-b('am and channel si'ctions with the intention 
of keeping the weight as low a.s possible. It is usually specified that the depth of beam section shall be not less than 
y^o of the span. This is done to avoid the use of sections for which the deflection would be excessive. 

In Fig 85(6), the ,S-polygon for a 0-in. 1 2 > 4 -lb. I-beam is shown. This section is slightly larger than necessary, 
but it provides a closer fit than any other section of its weight. The true weight of the section is 12.25/3 » 4.1 lb., 
the value used in the revised calculations. 

Fig. 85(6) also shows the S-Polygon for an 8-in ll^-lb, channel. This section ftoes not provide sufficient 
strength, since projects beyond the vS-Linc. As other channels are heavier than the adopted I-beam, there is 
nothing to be gained by further trials. 
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645. Purlin Supported Laterally by Tie Rods. — ^I^ateral support for purlins is 
generally provided by means of tie rods where the roof covering, such as corrugated steel, is 
not rigid enough to provide the proper support. These tie rods consist of round rods fastened 
to the web of the p\irUn section in the manner shown in Fig. 88. The ties should extend 
over the ridge, forming a continuous line between the eaves. This must be done to avoid 
an excessive side pull on the ridge purlin. If the arrangement of purlins at the ridge is such 
that a continuous line can not be used, then the upper ties should be run diagonally to the 
truss. 

The number of ties required for each purlin will depend upon the length of purlin to be 
supported and the load to be carried. Generally a single line of ties at th(i center of the purlin 
will be found sufficient. Tie rods will not be found necessary for lateral support in the case of 
roofs where the slope is less than about 3 in. to 1 ft. It is considered good practice to use tie 
rods in roofs with a rigid covering because of the lateral support provided for th(‘ purlins during 
the erection of th(* stnictunj. The purlins are held in line; without additional falsework until 
the roof covering is applied. 

When a purlin is supported laterally by tic rods, the span of the beam, for components 
of load parallel to the; r(3e)f 
surface, is equal to the 
distance between the tie 
rods, or between the tie; 
rods and the truss. As 
far as these loads are ce)n- 
cerned, the purlin is a cem- 
tinue)U8 beam supported Vernation in Moment Variahon in Moment 

at its ends by the; trusse's Fterpendicular to Roof Surface Perpendicular to Roof Surface 

and at i n t e r m e d i a t e 
pe)ints by the tie rexls. 





For components of lerael 
perpendicular to the' roof i 
surface;, the span erf the f 
purlin is equal to the dis- S 
tance between thelS 
trusses, as in the; prcccel- 
ing design. 

The applieel loaels 
are uniform per foot for 
both components of lerael- 
ing. They are deter- 





Vanation in Moment 
Fbrallel to Roof Surface 



Vahofion in Moment 
Parallel iv Root* Surface 

CA) 


mineei by resolving the 

resultant forces, determineel as for the prece;ding design, into components parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the rerof surface. Moments at critical points can be determined by the methods 


given in Sect. 1 for simple and continuous beams. 

In calculating the moments to be carried by a purlin, it will probably be best to assume that 
the purlins are only long enough to span the distance between adjacent trusses. The moment 
due to the component of loads perpendicular to the roof surface; will then be given by the for- 
mula M = % It will be found that if a purlin be assumed to span several trusses, and the 
moments calculated by continuous girder methods, the moment to be provided for will be 


only slightly less than for a simple beam. 

For components of load parallel to the roof surface, the purlin can be considered as a con- 
tinuous beam supported at its ends by the trusses, and at other points by the tie rods. The 
supports provided by the tie rods an; not as rigid as those provided by the truss, so that the con- 
tinuous girder coefficients given in Sect. 1, Art. 72(d), should be modified somewhat. Fig. 86(a) 
shows the values proposed for cases in which the purlin is assumed as divided into two parts 
by the tie rod, and Fig, 86(5) shows the values where the tie rods divide the purlin into three 
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parts. It is assumed that the coeffieient is Jio instead of and that the span is equal to the 
distance from truss to tie rod. 

In making use of the S-Polygon methods in the design of purlins for the assumed conditions, 
it will be necessary to determine the resultant moment at the tie rod and also at a point half way 
between the tie rod and th(^ truss. Thesti resultant moments are equal to the vector sum of the 
component moments parallel and perpendicular to the roof surface. The values of the flexural 
modulus, Sj arc determined from these resultant moments, and the required and provided S 
comi)arcd by the methods used in the pn^ceding design. 

A purlin will now bf* (losiKnod supported by tie rods. The comlitions will be taken the same as for the preceding 
design, with the futher condition that the purlin is to be suppoited by a line of tie rods placed at the center of the 
purlin. 

As the depth of the puilin is usually limited to of the span, a 6-in. section must bo used. The 6-in. section 
of least weight is a 6-in. 8-lb. channel, which will be taken as the trial section. The weight of the assumed section 
per square foot of roof surface is — 2.7 lb. Using other values as in the preceding design, the several combi- 
nations are as follows; 

Case 1. Dead Load and Sn ’ Load. — As before, the <lead loa<l due to corrugated steel and lining is 2.6 lb. 

per sq. ft of roof, and the snow 
load is It'S 0 lb. per sq. ft. The 
weight of the assumed puilin sec- 
tion as given above is 2 7 lb. per 
sq. ft. of roof. The total veitical 
load IS then 20.,3 lb. per sq ft. of 
roof. From the foico diagram of 
Fig. 87(a) the component of this 
load parallel to the roof suiface is 
10.2 lb. per sq. ft., and the com- 
ponent perpendicular to the roof 
is 17.6 lb. per sq. ft. 

Using the oecflficients shown 
on Fig. 86(a), the component of 
moment paiallel to the roof is 
I }iowr- = >io( -f 10 2) (3) (12) 
(16)2 „ + 23.'>0 in.-lb at the 
quarter point, and — 23r)0 in.-lb, 
at the tie rod. The component 
of moment perpendicular to the 
roof is b “= +K2 (17.())(3) 

(12)(16)2 «= +15,200 in.-lb. at the 
quarter point, and = + 

>sn7.6)(3)(12)(16)2 = +20,-300 
in.-lb. at the tie rod. 

The resultants of these 
Fig. 87. moments, which are determined 

graphically by means of the force 

diagrams of Figs. 87 (c) and (d), are 15,350 in -lb. at the quarter point, and 20,4.50 in -lb. at the tic i od. It is to be 
noted that at the tie lod the component moment parallel to the roof surface is negative. In determining the 
resultant moment Fig 87(d), this component is plotted to the left of the origin. The component of moment 
perpendicular to the loof surface is positive, and is plotted above the OX axis, as in the preceding cases. 

With allowable / = 16,000 lb. per sq. in., S — M/f — 15,350/16,000 = 0 96 in.® at the quarter point, and 
20,450/16,000 = 1.28 in.® at the tie rod. These values of S arc shown in position on the S-Polygon of Fig. 87(e). 
The values of <8 for the section at the tie rod are plotted below the OX axis, for, as shown by the comidete S-Polygon, 
the values of S for the given plane of bending are determined by the fourth quadrant S-Tdne. 

Case 2, Dead Load and Wind Load. — The dead load due to the roof coveiing and the purlin is a vertical load of 
6.3 lb. per scj. ft , as determined for Case 1, an<l the wind load is a normal load of 24 lb. per sq. ft., as determined 
for Case 2 of the preceding design. From the force diagram of Fig. 87(6), the component perpendicular to the 
roof is 28.6 lb. per sq. ft., and that parallel to the roof is 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. By the methods of Case 1, it will be 
found that at the quarter point the component of moment perpendicular to the roof is +24,700 in.-lb., and that 
parallel to the roof is +625 in.-lb.; the resultant moment, as determined graphically by Fig. 87(c), is 24,800 in.-lb.; 
and the required 5 = 24,800/16,000 = 1.55 in.® 

At the center point, the moment perpendicular to the roof is 32,900 in.-lb., and that parallel to the roof is 
— 625 in.-lb. ; the resultant moment, as determined by Fig. 87 (d), is 33,000 in.-lb. ; and the required S — 33,000/16,000 
-« 2.06 in.®. Those values are shown on Fig. 87 (c). 

Case 3. Dead Load, Wind Load, and One-half Snow Load. — With the half snow load as 7.5 lb. per sq. ft., the 
total vertical load is 12.8 lb. per sq. ft. As in the preceding cases, the normal wind load is 24.0 lb. per sq. ft. 
From Fig. 87(6), the component perpendicular to the roof is 35.1 lb. per sq. ft., and that parallel to the roof is 
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4 lb. per sq. ft. At the quarter point, the moment perpendicular to the roof is 30,;100 in. -lb., and that parallel to 
the roof is 4-1480 in. -lb.; at the tie rod the corresponding values are: moment perpendicular to the roof = 40,500 
in.-lb.; moment parallel to the roof = —1480 in.-lb. From Fig. 87(c), the resultant moment at the quarter point 
is 30,350 in.-lb.; the required S = 30,350/16,000 =* 1.90 in.* From Fig. 87(d), the resultant moment at the 
tie rod 40,600 in.-lb.; the required jS »= 40,600/16,000 = 2.54 in.* 

Determination of Purlin Section. — Fig. 87(c) shows the S-Polygon of the assumed 0-in. channel section. It 
will be found that all of the plotted values of S lie inside of the polygon. The assumed section is therefore ample, 
and will be adopted. 

The results of this design show that the use of tic rods makes it possible to use smaller sections for purlins than 
for the conditions assumed in the preceding design, where the purlins were assumed to be free to bend in any direc- 
tion. Where the purlin was assumed to be free to bend in any direction, a ti-in. 12)r4-lb. I-beam was required. 
Where tie rods were used, a 6-in. 8-lb. channel was found to answer. This represents a saving of lb. per ft. 
of purlin. 

From an inspection of 
the S-Polygon of Fig 
87(e), it can be seen that 
the values of required S 
lie close to the OY axis 
For all eases, except where 
the roof slope is very steep, 
it will probably be correct 
to assume that the tie rods 
offer complete lateral sup- 
port for the purlin. The 
design can then be carried 
out by the methods used 
in tlie design of the pur- 
lins for rigid roof cover- 
ing, as given in the first 
part of this article. 

Desiun of Tie Rods . — 

Tic rods usually consist of 
round rods threaded at the 
ends to provide a means 
of fastening the tie to the 
jmrlm section. Fig. 88(a) shows the type of connection usually used. 

As the tie rods form a continuous line from the eaves to the ridge, the stress in the rods increases to a maximum 
at the ridge. The area of the tie rod at the root of thread must be sufficient to carry a load caused by the compo- 
nent of loads parallel to the roof acting over the area tributary to the tie rod of maximum stress. 

To illustrate the methods of ilesign, assume that the slant height of the roof considered in the preceding design 
is 36 ft. As the trusses are 16 ft apart, and there is a single line of tie rods at the center of the purlin, the area 
tributary to the tie rod of maximum stress is 36 X 8 = 288 sq. ft. From the force diagrams of Fig. 87, it will be 
found that the greatest component of load j^arallel to the roof is caused by tlie loading of Case 1, and that this 
component is 10 2 lb. per s(i ft. of roof. The load to be carried by the tie rod is then 288 X 10 2 = 2940 lb 
With an allowable working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq, in., the area at the root of thread is 2940/16,000 ~ 0 184 
sq in. From the table of screw threads on p. 238, also given in the steel handbooks, it will be found that a 
in. round rod will answer. If the load to be carried is too large for a single line of or ^4-in. tie rods, the load 
can be reduced by adding another line of ties. 

The method of attachment of tie rods at the ridge requires some consideration. Two methods of making 
the ridge connection arc shown in Fig. 88. In Fig, 88(a), two purlins arc provided at the ridge. The line of tie 
rods on either side of the ridge is joined by means of a short connecting tic. Fig. 88(5) shows the force diagram 
for the determination of the stresses in the rods and the load to be carried by the puilin due to the tic rods. It is 
probable that a larger section will have to be provided at the ridge in order to can y the heavy concentration brought 
to this point by the tie rod. Fig 88(c) shows an arrangement in which a single I-beam forms the ridge support. 
The diagram of forces is shown in Fig. 88(d). 
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WOODEN COLUMNS 

By Henry D. Dewell 

Interior columns of buildings, supporting floors only, are normally square in cross section, 
while columns supporting roof trusses are usually made rectangular in order to attain greater 
stiffness in the plane of the roof truss than in the plane of the building wall. Columns sup- 
porting roof trusses may take bending stresses, due to wind, far in excess of the unit stresses 
produced by the weight of the roof and wall constructions. 
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Interior columns, wlien exposed, are usually surfaced . four sides, and the corners champ- 
fered. Soiuetimes the eoluinns are l)or<‘d from end to end with a 1 hole, and with J^-in. 

holes at top and bottom ('xhaidiriK from the facc^ of column to the core hole. This is done in 
order to prevent dry rot, and to relieve the usual condition of rapid drying out of the exterior of 
the column, and slow s(‘asoning of tlie interior timber. 

Wooden columns with a ratio of gn'ater than 20 will fail by lateral buckling. No wooden 

column should be desigiu'd with a gr(‘at(‘r than 60, and good practice? will lower this limiting 
slenderness ratio to 40. 

A general treatment pertaining to columns and column loads is given in tin* chapter on 
“Columns” in Sect. 1. For sirlicing wooden columns and for column connections, see Arts. 
121 and 128. Bending and direeit stress in c«)lumns is ti’eated in Sect. 1. 

66, Formulas for Wooden Columns. — All modern formulas for woorlen columns assume 

the case of scpiarci-ended columns, and this con- 
dition of ends is the only condition r(‘cognized 
in practice. Practically all of th(‘ tests on wooden 
columns have been made with flat ends. 

A nuirrlxM* of foiaiiulas have be(*n ])roposed and 
are in us(‘ for determining the saf(' working strength 
of wooden columns. With f(‘W exce[)tions th(*se 
formulas are of the experimental type — that is, they 
are based on the r(?sults of tests. The str aight-line 
formula is the type most favored by (‘Ugineer’s. The 
two for-mulas of this type most gener*ally us(*d arv 
(sc‘(' also Sect. 1, Art. 99): (1) the? formula of tlu? 
American Railway Engineering Association 





and (2), the Winslow formula 


= C 


1 L\ 
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Fi«. 89. — Curves of column formulas. (C 
1000 ). 
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The second class of column formulas gives a 
curved graph. Of this type, the following formula 
of the U. S. J>?partment of Agriculturr? is extensively 
employed 

_ 700 + 15c 

'' V7(X) + 16c + r 




In the above formulas, p 
C 


avmage unit cornprc'ssion fib. per sq. in.), 
corupr-essive strength for short columns (lb. per sq. in.). 
L 

^ ‘ d 

L — length of column in inches. 

d — least cross-sectional dimension of column in inches. 


For the range of values of occurring in onlinary building construction, the three preceding 
formulas will give approximately tin* same results. Fig. 89 shows the graphs of these formulas 
for working conditions, with C = 1600. For columns with a slemhjrness ratio than 


15, the unit stress to be used is that for ^ = 15. 
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The latest column formula in general use is that of the Forest Product-s Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 



wh(*re ^ = allowable column stress, in pounds per squiin^ inch. 

C = safe stress for the material in compression parallel to grain, in pounds per scpiaro 
inch, for short columns. 

L = unsupporb'd length of column, in inches. 
d “ least dimension of cohimn, in inches. 

/C = a constant ilependent on the modulus of elasticity find the maximum crushing 
strength pfirallel to grain, which in turn vary witli th(‘ species find grade. 

See tables in tlui appendices at the end of Vol. 11 for vfilues of K and other information 
relating to timber strength. 

Table 1, p. 201, gives the unit stress for timber columns for various ratios of and values 

of C from 1000 to 1600 inclusive, corresponding to the forimihi of the V. S. Defiartment of 
Agriculture. Table 2 gives similar quantities using the Ameiicjin Itailway Engiiu'ering Asso- 
ciation formula. Ta])le 3 gives the safe loads in thousands of pounds for surffic(‘d square timber 
columns, i)y the American Rfiilway Engineering Associjition formula. 

66. Ultimate Loads for Columns. — It is soimd-imes m'cessary to investigfite the ultimate 
strength of wooden columns. Unfortunatehy the ultiimito strength of a timber column, 

especially of a long column, or a column with an of from 40 to GO, is indeb'rrninate. The 

tests whicdi have be('n made on long columns of sections commensurate with those used in 
building construction an* not sufficient in number to justify confidence in tlu' values given by 
formulas. 

From th(' results of tests made by the Wat('rtown Arsisial, J. B. Johnson proposed for tim^ 
ber columns thi5 following formulas: 

Ultimate strength for partially seasoned yellow pine columns 

p = 4500 - l 


Ultimab* strength for partially seasoned whib' pinc' column 

p = 2500 - 

Ultimab' strength for <lry long I(*af pirn* column 

p = 0(KX) - I 

UltiinaU! strongtli for dry wiiifc pine coliiiiin 

LV 


p = 30(X) - 


W. 11. Burr, from a study of the same tests, recoin m('nds the formulas: 
For y(‘llow pine 

p = 5800 - 70^; 

(1 

For white pine 

p = 3800 - 47^^ 


One other column formula needs to be mentioned, since it has been used quite extensively 
in the past. This is the formula of C. Shaler Smith who made .some 1200 test.s on full-sized 
specimens of square and rectangular yellow pine columns for the Ordnance Department of 
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flir Co!) federate (Jovcrnniont. 
Uu' formula of Smith is 


For gr(*oii, half-sojisont'd sticks of good iiiorchan table lumber 


P = 


1 + 


5400 

1 L2 


260 d‘^ 




F la. 90. — S e c t i o n s of 
built-up columns. 


This formula gives much lower strength values for wooden columns than any of th(» preceding 
formulas. 

All of the above formulas for idtimate strengths arc basotl on short-time loadings. J. B. 
Johnson, in some 75 tests made to investigate tlH‘ effect of time on continiKHl uniform loading 
of timber in end compression, found that but little more than one-half the short-time ultimate 
load will cause a column to fail, if left on ])erman(‘ntly. In oth('r words, the ultimate strength 
of a timber column under permanent loads is approximately one-half the ultimab^ stnmgth of 
the same column, as determined from the r(‘sults of an actual test in a 
testing macliine. 

67. Built-up Columns. — The pr('C(‘ding discussion applies only to 
columns consisting of single sticks of timlx'r. Built-up columns may 
b(i divided into two types. (1) those of solid section made up of thin 
planking and nailed, or nailed and boltc'd; and (2) columns of solid 
section boltetl and keyed together, also latticed or trussed columns. 

'Tj/pe (1). — Columns of the first class are often used in cheap construction and, unfortu- 
nately, in situations where there is no excuse* for not using a solid section. Carpenters, in order 
to make use of material availalde or handy, will often build up posts spiked together instead 
of using a solid section, in the belie'f that they are furnishing a strong('r (column tlian the* larg(‘r 
timber of one piece. Tests have conclusiv(*ly shown that a column of two or three ph'ces of 
timber blocked apart and bolted together at the ends and middle has no greater strength than 
the sum of th(^ strengths of tlu* component sticks, each acting as a singh? column, entirely 
independent of the other sticks. 

The strength of a built-uj) column of this class dep(‘nds 
wholly upon the ability of the fastenings to resist initial 
deflection und(*r loading. Such columns are usually designed 
with one of two typical sections: a column composed of a 
number of planks lai<l face to face and bolted or spiked 
together, as shown in Fig. 90(a); or a column composed of 
planks face to face with tlieir edges tied together by cover- 
plates, as in Fig. 00(6). Of the two details, that of Fig. 90(6) 
is far sup(*rior to Fig. 00(a). When a column of tlie type 
shown in Fig. 90(6) is thoroughly spiked, in addition to being 
l)olted, the str(*ngtli of column is undoubtedly greater than 
th(i sum of tlie strengths of the component planks acting as 
individual stic.ks. From tests made by the writer, it is 
recommended that the strength of a built-up column of the 
type of Fig. 90(a) be taken at 80% of the mean of the strength 
computed, (1) as a solid stick, and (2) as a summation of the 
strength of the individual sticks considered as individual 
columns. For columns of the type of Fig. 90(6), it is recommended that the strength be taken 
as 80% of that of a solid stick of ec[ual cross section and length. 

The preceding recommendations are for built-up columns taking no appreciable bending 
stresses; in other words, for columns whose loads are balanced about the gravity center of the 
column section. Obviously, the resistance to bending of a built-up column of this class is low, 
as has been pointed out in the case of built-up girders (see Art. 45). 

Tppe (2). — In framing for large timber buildings, as for expositions, wooden columns are 
sometimes constructed of two posts bolted and keyed tog(dFer (Fig. 91a), two posts laced with 
diagonal sheathing (Fig 916), or four posts laced together (Fig. 91c). Such a construction may 
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Table 1. — Working Unit Stresses in Pounds per Square Inch for Timber Columns 
WITH Square Ends, Symmetrically Loaded 
(Formula of IT. S. Department of Agriculture) 


L/d 

Working unit stresses in pounds per square inch for values of “C” as indicated 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1000 

15 

804 

88 1 

90.> 

1046 

1127 

1206 

1284 

ir> 

785 

864 

943 

1022 

1100 

1179 

1256 

17 

767 

844 

921 

998 

1075 

1150 

1226 

18 

740 

823 

899 

074 

1050 

1124 

1199 

19 

730 

805 

878 

050 

1025 

1097 

1170 

20 

712 

780 

857 

928 

1000 

1071 

1143 

21 

09 5 

708 

837 

005 

975 

1046 

1117 

22 

679 

750 

817 

883 

951 

1020 

1090 

23 

003 

731 

790 

861 

920 

990 

1063 

24 

047 

714 

778 

! 

841 

900 

971 

1039 

25 

631 

697 

759 

821 

884 

919 

1013 

26 

617 

1 681 

711 

802 

864 

927 

989 

27 

601 

1 664 

721 

781 

844 

905 

965 

28 

587 

; 648 

707 

766 

821 

883 

942 

29 

573 

, 632 

690 

748 

805 

1 802 

i 

920 

30 

559 

617 

071 

730 

787 

811 

899 

31 

517 

001 

659 

713 

708 

821 

878 , 

32 

534 

587 ! 

643 

696 

750 ' 

801 

856 


Table 2. — Working Unit Stresses in Pounds per Square Inch for Timber Columns 
with Square Ends, Symmetrically Loaded 

(Formula of American Railway Engineering Association) 



W«irkmg unit strcs-^es in pound«. per ^qu^lre inch for values 

of jis indicatetl 

L/d 
















1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1100 

1500 

1000 

15 

749 

824 

900 

971 

1049 

1125 

1200 

10 

732 

800 

879 

952 

1025 

1100 

1182 

17 

716 

787 

800 

930 

1002 

1075 

1145 

18 

700 

769 

810 

909 

979 

1050 

1119 

19 

683 

750 

819 

887 

955 

1025 

1092 

20 

660 

732 

800 

800 

932 

1000 

1065 

21 

619 

711 

779 

843 

909 

975 

1039 

22 

632 

690 

760 

822 
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950 

1012 

23 

610 

677 

739 

801 

862 

925 

985 

24 

600 

659 

720 

779 

839 1 

i 900 

! 1 

959 

25 

582 

610 

699 

757 

815 i 

875 

932 

20 

566 

622 

680 

735 

792 

i 850 

906 

27 

549 

601 

659 

714 

' 769 

825 

1 879 

28 

533 

585 

639 

692 

746 

800 

852 

29 

516 

567 

620 

670 

722 

775 

825 

30 

600 

548 

599 

649 

699 

750 

799 

31 I 

483 

530 

580 

627 

675 

725 

772 

32 1 

406 

512 

559 

606 1 

051 

700 

745 
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be necessary for the long story heights encountered 
in such buildings. The lacing shown in the detail of 
Fig. 91(c) may be spiked, bolted, or attached by 
means of lag screws, as determined usually by con- 
sideration of the stresses in the lacing due to wind 
shear. For dead loads, it is well to assume that the 
individual timbers act as separate columns, not held 
together by the fast(mings. The lacing may be at 60 
or at 45 deg. with the axis of the column, depending 
on the judgment of the designer. In general, the 
writer prefers the 60-d('g. lacing. 

68. Column Bases.— Except for temporary con- 
stniction, building footings at the present time are 
constructed of concrete, reinforcerl concrete, or steel 
grillages incased in concrete. The statement may 



Fia. 94. — Typical details of construction with "Falls” post caps 
and buses. 

be made, therefore, that th(^ first-story column of any 
building will rtist on a concrete footing. A base plate 
betwetm the bottom of post and top of footing is a 
necessity for two reasons: (i) to distribute the column 
pressure over the footing without exceeding the safe 
unit bearing pressure for concrete; and (2) to prevent 
moisture from entering the bottom of the column and 
causing rot. For this purpose a wooden plate, 
prefinably of redwood or cedar, a standard metal 
column base, a cast-iron base, a cast-steel base, or a 
plain steel plate or a rolled steel slab may bo used. A 
plain or rolle<l steel plate is often found to be as 
satisfactory and morc^ eeonomi(\al than the standard 
metal post l)ase. If a single plate is used, tlie thick- 


ness must be sufficient to give strength to the plate, in fle^xure, to distribute the load uniformly 
over the footing, with a uniform distribution of pressure on the footing. 
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Illustrative Problem. — Given a 12 X 12-in. column carrying a load of 130,000 Ib. Using a working value of 
400 lb. per sq. in. for bearing on the concrete, a base of 130,000/100 = 326 sq. in is required, or 18 in. square. The 
plate will then project in from each face of column. The bending moment on the plate may be taken as 

^130^0^ (''^^) ~ ( 32 , 500 ) (^ 17 ) = 70,500 in.-Ib. This moment is resisted by the 

full width of base. As the plate is in effect a short, thick beam, a maximum flexural fiber stress of 20,000 lb. per sq in. 
for structural steel may be used, giving a required section modulus of 3.53. Therefore S =* (H)(18)(d'0 = 3.53, or 
d = V 1 .I 8 = 1 . 08 , or a ll-iQ-iu plate 


In detailing the base of eolninn, it is well to set a dowel into the concrete and let the same 
project into the bottom of post. The size of dowel is a matter of judgment. For a 12 X 12-in. 
post, the dowel should be not le.ss than 1^X6 in. 

If th(‘ use of a standard column base is contemplated, the particular base should bo 
examined to make sure its composition is sufficiently strong to distribute its load equally over 
the foundation. * 

It remains to bo stated that all metal bases should be well painted. The bottoms of col- 
umns should be given two coats of a good wood preservative. The top of the concrete footing 
should be set a few inches above the floor to prevent moisture standing aro\ind the bottom of the 
column. 

Figs. 92, 93 and 94 show standard post base's, taken from manufacturers’ catalogs. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
By H. S. Uogkrs 

69. Use of Cast-iron Columns. — Cast-iron columns are suitable only for small l)uildings 
of non-fireproof construction. Tlu'v offer somewhat greater resistance to fire than unprotcicted 
steel columns and occupy a minimum of space in the building, but cast iron is by no means so 
reliable as steel and the bolb'd conru'ctions of cast-iron columns allow more or less lateral 
movement which is serious in high buildings. 

Columns of this material should not be us('d with fabricated steel in skeleton construction 
or under conditions which produc(5 flexural stresses of any magnitude, other than those due to 
concentrically loatled column action. The unreliability of cast-iron (joliimns is due to the 
variation in quality of th(i material, defects likely to occur in casting, and the difficulty of 
thorough inspection. 

70. Properties of Cast Iron. — Cast iron has a very high unit compnissive strength— usually 
considered to be about 80,000 lb. per sq. in. This material, however, is not strong in shear or 
tension, the average ultimab; shearing stress being 18,000 lb. per sq. in., and the average ulti- 
mate U’lisile stress 15,000 lb. per sip in. The ultimate intensity of stress which can be developed 
in a piece of cast iron varies with its fineness of grain, and depends largely upon its thickness 
and the rate of ijooling, as well as its composition. The high liompressive stresses make it a 
very desirable material to use in ijornpression, but because of thii somewhat treacherous naturii 
of cast iron, the high compressive striisses found are often misleading. Also, the low shearing 
and tensile values precdude its use under any condition other than that of direct compression. 
It does not rust so quickly as steel and resists fire somewhat better, but may, however, be sub- 
jected to serious strains because of sudden cooling with water from a fire stream. It is very hard 
and brittle, and fractures suddenly without warning. No riveted connections should be made 
to cast iron. All connections of girders to columns, or column to column, must therefore be 
made by bolts which impair the rigidity of a structure by the allowance for clearance. 

71. Manufacture of Cast-iron Columns. — Cast-iron columns may be cast in sand molds 
either upon the side or on end. In either case a baked core molded to the dimensions of the 
inside of the column must be made of sand, flour, and water, and supported within the sand 
mold. There an? practical conditions surrounding every part of the work which will determine 
the quality of the column produced. Many pronounced defects found in columns are due to 
the method of pouring used in their manufacture. 
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If the column is cast on its side, the core will be buoyed up within the mold because of the 
great difference in density between it and the molten metal. Provision must, therefore, hv. 
made to prevent the core from rising toward the top side of the mold, or from being sprung from 
line so that the mid-portion of the top side of the casting will be thinner than the desired thick- 
ness. This defect produced by “floating cores” is one which is frecpiently found in cast-iron 
columns. The molten metal rising in the mold carries dirt and air above, in which will form 
“honeycomb” and “blowholes” along the top side of the column, unless provision is made by 
vents for the escape of the air. This provision can be macle by forcing a wire rod through the 
mold at intervals. When those difficulties have been overcome, there are still others which may 
arise due to unequal cooling produced by the manner or speed of pouring, by the condition of 
part of the mold, or by the unequal radiation in the molds. TIic last may bo due to an unequal 
uncovering of the mold. Unequal cooling may produce stresses which will crack the column 
before any load is placed upon it. 

The end itiethod of casting avoids some of these difficulties if the molten metal is introduced 
at the bottom of the mold. The dirt, sand, and air that collect will thus be borne to the top 
of the mold so tliat they can be rc'moved, but the pressure produced by tlui head of molten 
metal will often be greater than the mold can withstand, if tlu^ column is of any considerable 
length. The defects found in columns cast on end will not, however, be so numerous as thos<) 
found in columns cast on the side. These defects can be (eliminated to some extent by careful 
foundry work. If not eliminated, they should be caught at the time of inspection. 

72. Inspection of Cast-iron Columns. — Cast-iron columns ma.y have defects either in the 
surface, or within the metal, or may have in.sufficient strength due to variation in the section 
of the metal due to displacement of the core. Defects in the surface can Ixi found by a careful 
examination of the column. Defects within the metal can be discovenal by a careful tapping 
of the column with a hammer, as the honeycomb or sand spots will sound dead. In hollow square 
or round (tolumns, variation in thickness of the metal can bo determined by drilling two or 
three }^-in. holes through the column. If this variation is more than in., the column should 
lx; rejected. The H-section affords easy ac(;ess to the surface for inspc'ction and painting, and 
opportunit}'’ to measure the se(;tion. Columns with brackets should be can'fully inspecbxl 
at these details, espc'cially if the column has been poured on its side through the bracket. 

73. Tests of Cast-iron Columns. — The Department of Buildings of N('w York City made 
a seri(\s of tests upon cast-iron columns some years ago at the works of the Bhocmix Bridge Co. 
Niru; columns wc're tested to destruction and a tenth to the capacity of the testing machine. 
Six of the ten columns had a diameter of 15 in., a length of 15 ft. 10 in., and a thickness of shell 
of 1 in.; two had a diameter of 8 in., a ratio of L/d ecpial to 20, and a shell thickness of 1 in.; 
two had a diameter of 6 in., a ratio of L/d equal to 20, and a shell thickiu'ss of 1 in. 

The columns broke at loads varying from 22,700 lb. per s(j. in. to over 40,400 lb. per sq. in., 
the latter being the intensity of stress in one of the 15-in. columns which withstood the total 
capacity of the machine. The other five 15-in. columns all exhibitixl 

foundry dirt, honeycomb, cinder pockets, or blowholes. | 'J 

74. Design of Cast-iron Columns. — The sections of cast-iron 
columns in g(meral use are shown in Fig. 95. The hollow cylindrical 
section gives the best distribution of metal in a column, but the con- 
nection details do not work so nicely as tho.se for the hollow square 

section, which is almost as efficient in distribution of material. The hollow square section, on 
the other hand, has disadvantages which are not found in the hollow cylindrical sec.tion. The 
corners of the square section are very liable to crack, due to the cooling of the column; but this 
can be obviated by an outside curved corner and an inside fillet. The Il-section, though not 
affording a distribution of material so efficient as the hollow cylindrical or hollow square column, 
has the advantages of being open to inspection, of being cast without a core, and of being 
easily built into a brick wall. It meets with the greatest favor as a wall column. 

The allowable unit stresses in the sections of cast-iron columns are determined as discuss(‘d 
in Sect. I, Art. 98. The type of column is first .selected and them tested for its total strength 
by the application of one of the column formulas for unit stresses. There are two typ(»s of 
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formulas in general use for determining the unit stresses in east-iron columns: the Gordon and 
the straight line. The Gordon typo is specified by the biiikling code of Philadelphia and the 
straight-line type !)y the codes of New York, Boston, Chicago, anti Seattle. In the Gordon 
type tin* radius of gyration has been rt'placed by thti value d, which is the outsitle diamettu* of 
cylindrical section, or the outside dimension of the square. This can bo done by changing the 

L^ 

constant in the denominator of the factor a^.^, since the radius of gyration for any particular 

value of thickness of the shell bears a direct relation to the outside dimension, and since the 
radii of gyration for any outside diimmsion are practically the same for all the standard thick- 
nessfvs of shell. Th(‘ formulas adopted in sciveral codes are given in Sect. 1, Art. 98. 

The following specifications should be observed in the tlesign of tlu* shafts of cast-iron 
columns ; 

The ininitnuin thickness of ih(* .sh<‘ll .should not be less than ^4 in ; tlio inaximum tluekncss should not be 
greater than 1?4 to in 

The inaxirnuiu diameter aluuild not be greater than 1<> in ; the minimum diameti r Hhould not be Ica.s than 5 or 6 
in. 

The hl<*nderneas ratio, A/r, should not exceed 70, the unsuppiirted length of the eolumn should not exceed 
20 times the least diami'ter 

All corners should In* filleted with a radiu.s of }i fir in. 

No inside offset nor any sudfhui changf* in th(‘ thickness of shaft .should be made. 

76. Column Caps and Bases. — Hollow cylindrictil and square cast-iron columns arc gener- 
ally fastened together by ti siinpk* flanged ba.s(‘ and cap as shown in Fig. 9(i (a) and 90 (b). 



M (i,) (c) 
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The flanges .should not be thiniK'r tluin the .shaft of the column and should bo at least 3 in. wide; 
which width will bt* suflituent for h(‘xagoiial nuts 011 ^^-iu. bolts. These flanges should be faced 
at right angles to the axis of the column. The bolt holes in the flanges should be drilletl to a 
tenq)l('t .so that the columns can be fitU'd togetlu^r in proper aligniiu'nt and the flanges should be 
spot-faced at bolt holes so tliat they will give a scpiare firm bearing to bolts and nuts. If the 
ends of cast-iron columns must be left rough, sheets of kiad or cojiper should be placed between 
flanges of columns bolted togi’ther, so that an even bearing will be obtained by the soft metal 
taking up the inequalities of the surface. In no case should shims be used to wedge up one 
sidti of a column. 

If it IS desired to give any architectural pretentions to the caps or bases of cast-iron columns, 
the design of such should be made so as not to weaken the shaft section of the column by change 
of dimensions or offsets that will throw transverse stresses into the column. Ornamental caps 
or bases of large size should be cast separate from the column. 

76. Bracket Connections. — The usual forms for the connections of beams and girders of 
cast-iron columns arc shown in Fig. 96(c), 96(f/), and 96(e) and in the table of “ Manufacturers' 
Standard Cast-iron Column Connections.” The beam rests upon the bracket shelf and is bolted 
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to the lug on the column through the web. The holes in the web of the beam for bolting to 
the lugs should be drilled in the held in order to match the cored holes of the lug. 

Connections should be designed with a bracket directly below the web of a single girder or 
below each web of a box girder so that no transverse bending strains will be thrown into the 
bracket shelf. The bracket shelf should be given a slop of % in. to the foot away from the 
column so that the load cannot be applied at the end of the shelf. A bracket will bear only 
about one-half as great a load applied eccentrically at the edge of the shelf as one distributed 
over the shelf. A bracket shelf may fail in one of three ways, (1) by shearing through shelf and 
bracket next to the column, (2) by transverse bending, or (3) by tearing out a section of the 
column as shown in Fig. 96(/). 

Manufacturers’ Standard Cast-iron Column Connections 

(Dimensions in Inches) 
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Tests by the Building Department of New York City have shown that brackets will not 
fail by shear or transverse bending on columns of more than 6-in. diameter if designed according 
to standard practice. Of 22 brackets tested, those on 8 or 15-in. columns failed by tearing holes 
in the body of the column, and 4 on 6-in. columns failed by shearing or transverse stress. 
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The dosigii of bracked shelves by any rigorous analytical method is impossible. Some of the 
factors which complicate it are the rate of cooling, variations in the thickness of metal, and 
imperfections. The design should, however, be checked against failure due to shear or trans- 
verse bending. 


STEEL COLUMNS 
Hy Clyde T. Moukis 


77. Steel Column Formulas. -Practical column formulas that are in use in this country 
are of three types, the llankine or Cordon type (Formula 1), the straight line (Formula 2), 
and the parabolic type (Formula 3). 

/’ = 1 2 

’ + a% 

Hankine or Cordon formula 

0) 

V ^ - nij. ■ . . 

Straight lira* formula 

(2) 

/' = / - 

Parabolic formula 

(3) 


in which p = allowable intensity of stress over the column s(‘(;tion. 

/ = maximum allowable intensity of stress in short blocks. 

L — length. 

— is called the slenderm'ss ratio. 

T 

a, m, and n ani constants. 

The constants in these formulas are determined from experiments. Many authoriti(*s 
give three values for the (!onstant “a” in Formula (1), corresponding to two fixed ends, one 
fixed and one pin end, and two pin ends. 

A general treatment pertaining to columns and column loads is given in the chapter on 
“Columns” in Sect. 1. Bending and direct stress in columns is treated in the chapter on 
“Bending and Direct Stress — Wood and Steel” in Sect. 1. For column coniuictions, sc^e Sect. 3, 
Art. 726. 

78. Slenderness Ratio. — The unsupported length of a compnission nuiinber should miver 
exc(M3d 200 tiiiHJs its least radius of gyration. The following are usually recognized as the upper 

limits of the value of ^ for the various class(3s of strindures: 
r 


For lateral struts carrying wind stresses only, in buildings 150 to 200. 

For lateral struts carrying wind stresses only, in bridges 120 to 150. 

For columns in buildings with quiescent loads 120 to 150. 

For compression members in bridges 100 to 120. 


79. Forms of Cross Section. — For economy, the radius of gyration of the section should be 
as large as possible. This makes it desirable to place as much of the material as possible as far 
from the axis of the column as is consistent with good design. The hollow cylinder is theoret- 
ically the most economical form of column cross section, for in this form all of the material is at 
a maximum distance from the axis. 

Steel pipe columns are frequently used for light loads where the loads are quiescent and 
there is no probability of a lateral component to the forces aeding on the (‘.olumn. The caps and 
bases of these are usually cast iron and th(i use of this form of column has the same limitations 
as that of cast-iron columns. 

Fig. 97 shows the more common forms of cross section for steel columns and struts. 

Struts of two angles (Fig. 97a) are commonly used for light lateral bracing. The section 
is unsymmetrical and for this reason is undesirable for main compression members. Columns 
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4 angles 
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I ph^ Sc 
4 angles 


composed of two channels laced (Fig. 97^, and k) or of two pairs of angles laced (Fig. 976) are not 
* so rigid in the plane of the lacing as those in which the parts are connected by plates. Care 
should be used in proportioning the lacing in such columns. Types i and I arc forms which are 
commonly used for top chords and end posts of bridges. The lattice on the lower side permits 
access for cleaning and painting. The Bethlehem H-section (Fig. 97 e and /) is a form much 
used in building work. Type (e) without cover plates is very economical on account of the 
small amount of fabrication necessary. Type (/) is much more expensive as it is necessary to 
drill the holes in the heavy flanges of the H-section for riveting on the cover plates. These 
flanges are too thick to punch. Z-bar columns 
(Fig. 97 q and r) arc seldom used in modern 
structures. The (Iray column (Fig. 97») and 
the four-angle column (Fig. 970 a**e fre- 
qiumtly used in combined steel and concrete 
columns. 

80. Steel Column Details. — The component 
parts of a column must be so rigidly connec 
together that they cannot deform independently. 

The entire sec.tion must act as a unit. In the (e) 
typ(^s of columns which do not have lacing, the 
riveting necessary to hold the parts in contact 
and mak(^ tight joints will be suflicient to trans- 
mit the transv(^rse shear and ensure the action 
of the column as a unit. 

80a. Lattice or Lacing. — When 
lattice or lacing is used to connect the parts of 
a column, it must be proportioned to take the. 
transverse shear caused by the bending of the 
column. Professors Tallmt and Moor<‘, in the 
Trans. Am. 8oc. C. E., Vol. LXV, p. 202, give 
an acjcount of experiments performed at the 
University of Illinois to determine the stresses 
in la(!e bars. The following is (pioted from this 
r(?port: 


)onent ■ — 
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lently. — JL, 
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Th(! mcaaurcnients indicate atresaes in the lattice bara 
which would be produced by a tranaverae ahear equal in Flo. 97. 

SI mount to 1 to .‘1 % of the applied compreaaion losid, or to 

that produced by a concentrated tranaverae load at the middle of the column length equal to 2 to 6 % of the com- 
preaaion load. 


Two methods of proportioning lace bars are in common use; Vir^i Methud. -Column 
formulas used in design give a reduced allowed unit stress which is the average over the section. 
The maximum allowed fiber stress on thti cross section is usually included as a factor in the 
formula, and the difference between the maximum and the average is the fiber stress caused by 
th(i bending due to column action. This difference in fiber stress is assumed to be due to a 
uniform transverse load applied to the column, and from this the ecpiivalent transverse shear 
may be calculated as follows: 

In Formulas (2), (3), or (4) 


/ = the maximum allowed fiber stress. 
p = the average unit stress. 


f- 



Me 

Af^ 


and M = 


(/ - p)Ar^ 
c 


from which 


8(^- p)Ar2 
IJc 


and shear = 


wL __ 4(f — p)Ar^ 
2 “ ~Lc 


(4) 
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Second MethodA — A column under stress will deform into a curve with a point of contra- 
flexurc near each end, the distance from the end depending upon the degree of fixity of the end 
(see Fig. 103, Sect. 1, p. 59). At these points of contra-flexure the bending moment is zero 
and consequently the stress on the column cross section is uniform. Midway between these 
points the maximum bending moment occurs, and the maximum unit stress in compression occurs 
on the concave side. Therefore in a distance ecjiial to one-half the length between the points of 
coiitra-flexure, the unit stress in the concave side of the column must changii from the average 
to the maximum allowed. 

Suppose a column to be made up of two leaves connected by lacing. 


As before,/ = the maximum allowed fiber stress. 
p — the' average unit stress. 

Let F = the total change in stress in one leaf of the column in a distance 1. 

F 

s = the total change in stress in one leaf per unit of length == . • 


I = the least distaiua^ from a point of contra-flexure to a point of maximum bending 
moment. 

L = the total length of th(i column. 

Ai — the arcia of moss sciction of one leaf. 

Then 

F = A,(f- p) and » = 


For a pivoted end column, L - ‘2Z, and for a fixed end column, L = 4/. Any column in 
practice will lie somewh(U’(’ Ix'twcMui these two limits. 1''his theory assumes that the rate of 
change of stress in the h'af is uniform, which is not tru(‘, but in any c-asc; eccentricities of manu- 
facture and loading may make I difl’(*n*nt than .theory would in(li(;at(\ Therefore, to be on the 
safe side, take L = 4l ifi all eases; tlum 

. = (5) 

Lj 

Formula (5) gives the longitudinal increnumt of stress in orn^ leaf per unit of length of 
column, and sufficient comu'ction must be provided between the leaves to transmit this stress. 

In either the first or second method, if the column is subjc'ct to an external bending moment 
in the plane of the la(ang, this must be included in getting the value of (/ — /;). In all cases the 
lace bars must be proportioned to carry the calcidated strc.ss in either tension or (jompression. 

The inclination of lace bars with the axis of the member should never be less than 45 deg., 
and their thickness should not be less than Mo of the distance ]>etwe(m rivets for single lattice 
and ^00 double lattice. 

The following minimum widths for lace bars an^ sanetioiKul by good pracdice. 


For members 15 in. and ovm* in depth 2^2 in. 

For members 0 to 12 in. in de})th 2J4 in. 

For members 7 to 9 in. in depth 2 in. 

For members under 7 in. in depth 1^^ in. 


Illustrative Problem. — A column 11 ft, long is composed of four angles X 3 X e bleed, 12 in, back to back 
(see Fig. 97b). The straight line formulu, p ~ 1(3,000 — 70^, will bo used. 


First Method: 


.1 = 7.76 8(1 in 

r = 5 27 in. in the piano of tho hieing. 
/ 16, ()()() lb per sij in 

p — 13,770 lb. per sij in. 
f-p = 2230. 


Shear 


(4) (2230) (7.7 6) (5.27)^ 
d4)(12)(6) 


= 1905 lb. 


' From “Steel Struetures’’ by Clyde T. Morius, p. 120. 
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If the lacing makes an angle of 45 deg. with the axis of the member, 

Stress m lace bar “ (1905) (1.4 14) - 2690 lb. 
Distance between gage lines in the angles =* 12 — ( 2 )( 1 ? 4 ) = S.5 in. 
Distance between end rivets in lace bar *= (8.5) (1.414) — 12 in. 

Minimum thieknesn of lace bar = = 0.3 in. 

40 

Try lace bars 2 X Me- A 0.62 sq. in. r = 0.09 in. 

Allowed unit stress for laee bar = 16,000 — h<»70 lb. per sq. in. 


Sfctmd Method: 


Required area = 

_ (4) (3.88) (2230) 
(14)(12) 


2690 

6670 


= 0 40 .«?<! 


206 lb. per lin 


in. 

in. 


If the lacing makes an angle of 45 deg with the axis of the member, the l(*ngth of the column which will be serveil 
by one lace bar will be 8.5 in. l^ongitudimil increment of stress in one leaf per lace bar = (S.5) (206) = 1750 lb. 


Stress in lace bar = 1 414 X 1750 = 2175 lb. 


Required urea = 


2475 

6670 


— 0 37 sq. in. 


At the ends of latticed compression members, ^lay platen must be provided to equalize* the 
distribution of stress to the (oid connections. These stay plates should lu* not less in width than 
the width of the member, and preferably not less in length than times the width, and not 
less in thickness than oi the unsupported width. At the ends of large compression membt;rs 
(say over 24 in. in width) a diaphragm is desirable between the webs, with a length of about 
1^2 times the width of the member. 

806. Splices. — At all intermediate joints in columns, splice platcis should be 
jirovided connecting the two sections (see Fig. 208, p. «317). If the ends of the sections an? 
not faced so as to secure a good bearing of one section on tlu; oth(*r, sufficient splicing material 
and riv(;ts must be provided to take? the entire 
stress at the point. If the joint is properly 
faced and a good bearing is ensured, only 
sufficient splice need be })rovid(id to take care 
of the bending moment at the point and to 
hold the parts in position. In cast* of a con- 
centrically loaded column, the moment due 
to column action used in the derivation of 
Formula (4) should bt; provided for. If 
there is an external bending moment due to 
ecctmtric loads or to transverse forces, it 
should be added to the moment due to 
column action. 

80c. Caps and Bases.— The 
use of column caps should be avoided. If 
columns composed of rolled shapes are used, such as are shown in Fig. 97, the beams or trusses 
connecting to them should generally be riveted to the webs or flanges with connection angles, 
and not be set on top of a cap plate. At intermediate floors the column shaft should never be 
interrupted, but the lower story column section should be run through the floor and be spliced 
to the upper section just above the floor line. In columns of one-story length, column caps 
may be used provided the beams or trusses resting on them are properly stayed. 

It is necessary to put a base on a column large enough to distribute the loads to the masonry 
footings so that the allowed unit bearing stress will not be exceeded. This may be built up entirely 
of rolled plates and shapes (Fig. 98a) or a cast-iron, a cast-steel, or a rolled-steel slab subbase 
may be interposed between the column base proper and the masonry (see Fig. 986). In case a 
cast-iron subbase is used, the anchor bolts should run through it and connect directly to the 
column base proper. Gusset plates connecting the base to the column shaft should be large 
enough to distribute properly their proportion of the stress to the base. 
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81. Combined Steel and Concrete Columns. —In reinforced (joncrete l)iiil(Ungs it is some- 
times desirable to redii(;e the size of the columns b(*low tliat which would be reciuired for a 
reinforced concrete column of the usual type. This may be done by using a steel column filled 
in and cased in concrete. 

Tests made by Professors Talbot and Lord at the University of Illinois, and published in 
the University of Illinois Bulletin No. 56, show that the strength of the (jombined column may 
be calculat d on the assumption that the steel column and the concn'te core inside the steel 
act independently. 

The dray column (Fig. 97s) or some form of latticed angle column (Fig. 97<) is best adapted 
to this style of reinforcement. The steel column should be designed and detailed in all respecits 
similar to a ste(il column without concrete casing. The concrete c.on^ enclosed within lines 
joining tlui toes of the angles may be figured as a con(^ret(^ column reinforccid with vertical stcud 
oidy. The steel (iolumn should be enclosed with light hooping to prt;v(int the concrett; casing 
from cleaving loose from the smooth faces of the steel. 


CONCRETE COLUMNS^ 

By Arthur R. Lord 

82. General. — A wide diversity in design standards for r('infor(;ed coiKTcte columns (‘xists 
through the country. Most city building co<les give formulas based on individual interpreta- 
tions of the data of tests iu which thc^ load was applied within a bru'f spac^e of time*. The tc'sts 
of McMillan and Ladaard^ and the design formulas based on those tests, which evaluate tin* 
well-known elements of initial shrinkage and of time yield, were giv(m added importance' liy tlu'ir 
adoption by the national Joint Committee, as tentative' standarels by the American Cemcre'te 
Iiistitvite anel by the Building Coele Cemimitte'c of the Department eif Commere'e'. This ele'sign 
standarel is eunning into use incre'asingly, althougli the oleler standarels still re'main in the^ slowly 
changing building coelejs, which largely govern practice. Beith types e)f formula will be treate'd 
here. 

83. Column Types. — -Columns made of etoncre^te^ or moelifie'el by the pre\se'nce eif concrete 
are of five types: 

1. Plain e'emcrete columns or jiie'rs. 

2. Cone-rete columns reinfeire'Aiel by vertical bars stayed late*rally by hoops or ties at con- 
sielerable intervals. 

3. Concrete e-olumns reinforceel by vertical bars plae^ed within close'ly spaceel wire^ spirals. 

4. Concrete eiolumns as in 3 but with an adelitie)nal re*inforce‘nie'nt consisting of a cast-iron 
e'ore' along the longituelinal axis where bending stresses are low. 

5. Structural steel columns, incased in concreb* laterally n'straiiuid by the steel or by an 
auxiliary spiral reinforcement. 

These five types are commonly de.signatcd (1) plain, (2) th'd, (3) spiral, (4) Emijcrger, and 
(5) steel-core columns. The; fourth is patented. 

84. Nomenclature. — The symbols used in the column design formulas and discussion are 

P — total safe axial load on column whose h/R is le.ss than 40. 

P' = total safe axial load on column of gn'ater slenderness. 

A = area of concrete core within the fireproofing or spiral. 

Ac' = net area of core conen^te after dedin^ting longitudinal reinforcing. 

Aa ~ effective cross sectional area of longitudinal reinforcing. 

p — ratio of area of longitudinal st(H'l to (!ore area. 

/;' = ratio of area of cylinder equivalent to spiral reinforcing to core area. 

fe = permissible compressive stress in core concrete. 

fc = ultimate compressive strength of core concrete. 

h — unsupported column height. 

* See also Appendices J and K, 

* Proc. Am. Concrete Inst , Vol. XVII, p 150, 1921. 
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R = radius of gyration of transformed core section or of metal core as indicated by 
formula in which used. 

Pr — total safe axial load on metal core. 

Ar = effective cross sectional area of metal core. 



Fia. 99. — Arrangement of ties in square and rectangular columns. 


Tied 




Diagram 1 

Column Design by Four 
Specifications 
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86. Plain Concrete Piers.-- The height of this type of column is commonly limited to from 
3 to 6 times its least cross s(‘ctiorial dimension. The Joint Committee and A. C. I. regulations 
set the lower value. Tlu^ compressive^ stress is gen- 
erally stat(Kl as 0.25 f/ or 500 lb. per sq. in. for 
2000-lb. concretfL 

86. Tied Concrete Columns. — These columns 
are commonly scpiare or recitangiilar in section, less 
often round. The Joint Committee report permits 
the entire anui of thc^ column to be used in load 
carrying, but good practice commonly limits the 
load-bearing ar(*a to a core surrounded by from 1 to 
2 in. of concTCite considered only as fireproofing. The 
spacing of the J^-in. round ties, which must be 
arranged so as to support each vc^rtical bar in at 
least two directions, as shown in Fig. 90, is commonly 
made not over 12 times the diameter of the vertical 
bars. The Joint Committee limits this spacing to 8 
in. maximum. The (^ross sectional «area of vertical 
bjirs shall be not less than or more than 3% of 
the core area,. 

Tlu» usual design formula to determine the safe 
axial load is 

P - {Ac' + Aji) 0.20/c' 

87. Spiral Columns. Jowt Committee and A. C. 

I. Standards . — The Joint Committee and A. C. I. 
rc'ports provide that the safe axial load shall not be 
greater than that d(5termin('d by the formula 

P = A[1 + (n - Dp] [300 + (O.IO + 4p)//] 

in columns in which the unsupported length divided 
by the radius of gyration does not exceed 40. The 
radius of gyration is computed from the transformed 
section, in which tlie vertic^al steel area is multiplied 
by n. From Diagram 2 the value of R for circular 
cores with vertical reinforcing, not in excess of 6%, 
may be direct in terms of d, the core diameter, pro- 
vided the vertical steel is arranged as a single circle 
of bars wired to the spiral. The percentage of spiral 
reinforcement is made not less than one-fourth of th • percentage of vertical st(!el. The spiral 
spacing may not exceed one-sixth of the core diameter or in any case 3 in. Three spacers 
arc required. 



Values of p 
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•Ao vertical bars shall consist of at least six round bars. The cross sectional area 

of the vertical bars shall be* not less than 1% and not more than 6% of the core area. 

Chicago Standard . — This is the most widely used of the city code standards. The safe axial 
load shall not exceed that determined from the formula 

P = 0.25A//(1 + 2.5np')ll + (n - l)p] 

in columns in which the unsupported length divided by the least diameter does not exceed 12. 
The equivalent area of spiral hooping shall be not less than 0.5% or more than 1.5% of the 
core area. The pitch of the spiral shall not exceed one-tenth of the least column diameter nor 
3 in. in any case. The cross sectional area of vertical reinforcement shall be not less than 
that of the spiral hooping and shall not exceed 8% of the core area. 


Diagram 2 

Ratio of Radius of Gyration, R, of Reinforced Column C'ore to Core Diameter d. 

Note. — Based on approximation that effective diameter of ring of bars will be 0.9 of core 
diameter. This will not apply if bars are arranged in two rings, and the value of the radius 
of gyration should be computed for this case and also for very small or very large columns. 
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Percent ofVertIcoJ Reinforcement 


88. Economy. — In general, the greatest economy will result in using (1) more concrete and 
less longitudinal reinforcing steel and (2) stronger concrete. The maximum economy will 
therefore result in using concrete of the greatest strength in combination with the minimum 
percentages of vertical reinforcement. Comparing the Joint Committee and Chicago types 
of column formulas, the Chicago type is somewhat more economical for low values of P j A 
while the Joint Committee type is more economical for high values of Pj A. The cost of the various 
types as worked out in the designing problems is given later. It should be borne in mind that 
the use of low percentages of longitudinal steel (where economy is greatest) with the Chicago 
type of formula involves very high final stresses in that steel due to initial shrinkage and long- 
time flow of the concrete. It is this fact, that economy leads to the poorest design with the 
Chicago type of formula, which has led many engineers to adopt the Joint Committee type of 
formula wherever possible. 

89. Reinforcement Details. — It is obvious that longitudinal bars which have been bent 
accidentally before placing and are not true will throw timsile stresses into the concrete which 
will be especially serious in the tied type. Bar sizes should not be made small, but a smaller 
number of larger bars should be selected to lessen the danger of bent bars being placed in the 
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work. With the spiral column it is desirable, however, to have a network of fairly fine mesh, 
composed of the spiral wires and the longitudinal bars, to provide the best restraint of the core 
concrete. A mesh of from 2 to 2J^ in. is ideal, permitting the concrete to pass readily through 
the mesh during the placing operation and still offering complete lateral restraint after the con- 
crete is hard. Spirals should have an extra turn of wire at top and bottom and at any point 
where the wire is spliced. Unless this is provided, the spiral will bulge locally at these points 
and reduce the fire-protective cover to a dangerous degree. 


Diagram 3 

1924 Joint Committee and 1927 American Concrete Institute Spiral Column Design 
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90. Standard Bar Sizes. —Ten bar sizes have been standardized by the bar manufiic.turers 
following the lead of the Joint Committee,. The tables and diagrams given hc're eliminate 
non-standard sizes. 

91. Long Columns. -Th(^ ratio of the .safe axial load P' on columns exceeding the slender- 
ness permitted above, to the safe axial load F on columns within the limits, shall be taken as 

P' h 

F = - 120/J 

This applies to all types of columns treated here, except that it does not apply to the load 
carried by metal cores. 

92. Limiting Column Sizes. — The least dimension of the cross-section of principal columns 
in a building must not be less than 12 in. Posts occurring in a single story, such as stair supports, 
may be 6 in. square as a minimum. 

93. Bending in Columns.— Where loading conditions or relative rigidities of column and 
floor construction require, the columns must be figured for a bending moment in addition to the 
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Diagram 4 

Chicago Spiral Column Design^ — 1:6 Concrete. 

Note. — Set straight edge on any two known quantities and road concurrent value of third quantity. 
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direct load. Diagrams for the solution of combined flexure and dire(!t stress are given elsewhere. 
See Arts. 103, 104, and 105, Sei^t. 1, pp. 68 to 78 inclusive. 

In flat slab construction it is customary to design wall columns for a moment of not less 

than divided between the columns above and below in accordance with their rigidities. 

* Prepared by Gardner and T.indberg, Industrial Engineers, Chicago. Wallape Berger, Structural Engineer. 
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Diagram 5 

Chicago Spiral Column Design * — l Concrete. 

Note. — Set straight edge on any two known quantities and read concurrent value of third quantity. 






Chicago requires the moment to be taken as • For the increase in stresses permitted in 

combined bending and direct stress, the various regulations should be consulted. Wind 
considerations require more space for treatment than is permitted here. 

* Prepared by Gardner and hindberg, Industrial Engineers, Chicago. Wallace Berger, Structural Engineer. 
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Diagram 6 

Chioago Spiral Column Design' — 1:3 Concrete. 

Note. — Sot straight edge on any two known quantities and read concurrent value of third quantity. 


I}J'2 Concrete 
^'‘2900 




\a9 


^ 0.7 


94. Emperger Columns. — No design standards for this patented type of column will be 
given here, since, as with most patented processes, the promoters are forced to adopt whatever 
regulation the different building departments will allow them, and a wide variation in design 
standards occurs. The total safe axial load on the column is made up of the safe load on the 
^Prepared by Gardner and Lindborg, Industrial Engineers, Chicago. Wallace Berger, Structural P^ngineer. 
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Diagram 7 

New York Spiral Column Design — fe = 500. 

Note. — Set straight edge on any two known quantities and read concurrent value of third quantity. 



Diagram 8 

New York Spiral Column Design— /c = 600. 

Note. — Set straight edge on any two known quantities and road concurrent value of third quantity. 
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C. I. core plus an allowaiioc for the spiral typo of ooliinin which onoasos the corn. Thn various 
city rulings for this type of column should ho oonsultod. 

Special attention must be paid to adeejuate means for transferring the load from the floor 
to the metal core, from section to section of the core, vertically, and from the core to the founda- 
tion, when cast/-iron or stool cores are used. 

96. Steel -core Columns. — Whore the concrete is restrained by a spiral or by an equivalent 
restraint from the shape of the? structural stool core itself, the saf(^ axial load for this type of 
column is determined by the summation of the safe load on the lu^t area of core within the spiral 
or core at a stress of 0.25/c' and of the safe load on the steel core determined by the formula 

Pr = dr(bS,0()() - 70/i/i2) 

96. Alignment Charts for Column Design. — Moans for simple and rapid (h'sign of nunforood 
concrete columns are afforded by the alignment charts of Diagrams 3 to S inclusive. In 
these charts a straight line, such as the (‘dgo of a triangle, connecting the values of any two of 
the thret^ variabl(*s (as, for example, p('rcontag(^ of vortic.al stool, p(*r(H'ntage of spiral stool, and 
safe a;cial unit load) will indicates the concurrent value of the third. Diagram 1 gives an 
ordinary graph of values of P/ A for tied columns. 

97. Selecting Reinforcement. — The porcamtagos of vortical and spiral reinforcement may 
bo readily transformed inl-o number and size of bars or into size jind spacing of spiral win^ by 
using Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. Column vortical bars are commonly (“xt<‘nd(‘d into the story above 
to lap the verticals in that tier sufficicMitly to transfer the stress by bond. A lap of 30 bar 
diameters (but not less flian 2 ft. 0 in.) is commonly us(‘d, although the proper amount will 
vary with the load in the story above'. At tin* base of a stack of columns a sev(*re condition 
occurs wh(‘n‘ the entire column load, which has bec'n received in successive imu-i'inents from the 

Table 1. — Coke Aueas, Pehimetehs, and CoNritETE Volumes for Columns 


Duiiiu'tcr 

Coro 

0 col. peruneter 

Volume (on. ft. per ft.) 



area 

1 




(’(»! 

Core 

in ) 

Ft In. 

Kound 

Octagoiuil 

Square 

(•n ) 

(in.) 


.1 




U 

10 

78 5 

3—8 

1.07 

1 12 

1 36 


11 

95.0 





10 

12 

113. 1 

4—2 

1.40 

1. 17 

1.78 


13 

132. 7 





18 

U 

1.53.9 

4—8 

1.77 

l.SG 

2.25 


If) 

176.7 





20 

IG 

201 0 

5 2 

2. 18 

2.30 

2.78 


17 

226. 9 





22 

18 . 

254.4 

.5—9 

2. 04 

2.78 

3.36 


19 

283. 5 





24 

20 

314. 1 

G— 3 i 

3. 14 

3.31 

4.00 


21 

346 3 





26 

22 

380. 1 

G— 9 

3. G9 

3.89 

1.70 


23 

415.4 





28 

24 

452. 3 

7—1 

4.28 

4.51 

5. 45 


2,> 

490.8 





30 

26 

530. 9 

7—10 

4.91 

5. 17 

6.25 


27 

572. 5 





82 

28 

615.7 

8—4 

5. 58 

5.89 

7. 11 


29 

660. 5 





34 

30 

706.8 

8—11 

6.30 

6.04 

8.03 


31 

754. 7 





86 

32 

804.2 

9 — 5 

7.07 

7.45 

9.00 


33 

855. 3 





88 

34 

907.9 

10—0 

7.88 

8.30 

10.02 


35 

962. 1 





40 

30 

1,017.8 

10—6 

8.73 

9.20 

11. 10 


37 

1,075.2 





42 

38 

1,134. 1 

11—0 

9.62 

10. 15 

12.25 



Table 2. — Areas and Weights of Column Rods 
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Table 3 



floors, must all be transmitted at once to the pier, or footing. An example of the design of this 
transfer is worked out under the discussion of footings. The column spiral is commonly stopped 
off at the under side of the floor slab. Where two beams at right angles have bottom steel 
extending inside the column spiral at a common level, the main spiral may be terminated just 
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Table 4 



under this level and a short spiral vised above those rods to the underside of the floor slab, to 
save difficulty and expense in steel placing. 

98. Problem in Column Design. — Design a concrete column to carry safely an axial load 
of 400,000 lb. The unsupported length of the column is 12 ft. 0 in. and the concrete is of 2500 
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lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength. Complete the design for (a) a tied column; (6) a spiral column 
by the A. C. I. 1927 tentative standard building code; (c) a spiral column by the Chicago code; 
(d) a steel-core column. 
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(a) Design of Tied Column: 

P = 400,000 

Add 11,000(1) for woiKht of column 30 X 30 in., 28 X 28 in. core = 784 8<i. in. 

411,000 total load on column. 

P 411,000 ^ 

lb. per sq. in. • 

From DiaKram 1. p -= % = 0 00.5, A. = 0 00,5 X 781 = 3.02 sc] in 

/ Four J^-in round.s in corners tied with U rounds at 8 in o c. 

\ Four ?4-in rounds at sides tied with >4 rounds at S in. o. c. 

While the effective core area is taken as 28 X 28 in., the steel should he set back 2 in from the surface, makin« the 
larger ties 26 X 26 in. 

Concrete is cheaper than steel in carrying compression, and where the larger column size is not objectionable, 
a design with the minimum %) steel produces economy. For a smaller tied column use the maximum (3 %) 
steel which gives a 27 X 27 in. column, rmnforced by twelve 1^^-in. square bars held by triple si'ts of ^.^-in. round ties 
at 8 in. o c as shown in the sketch (Fig. l(K)A). 

Anotlu'r and more economical way to decrease the column size is to use stronger concrete than is called for in 
this problem. Increasing the concrete strength produces economy in all types of concrete columns. 




Fia. lOOA. — Design (a). 




Fio. Design (6). Fra. lOOt?.— Design (c). 



(6) A. C. I. and J oint C ommittee Design of Spiral Column: 

P = 400,000 

Add 6,000<‘> for weight of column of 24-in. diameter 20-in. core = 314 sq. in. 


406,000 total load on column 
P 406,000 

^ ~ lb, per sq. in. 

From Diagram 3 the percentage of vertical steel for 2500-lb. concrete and P/A = 1293 is read direct as 3.3 %. 
At = 0.033 X 314 =» 10 35 sq. in. = nine Ij-s-in sq bars. 

<OThi8 assumption must be checked when the column size is finally determined, and a revised calculation 
made if necessary. 
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The per cent of spiral is one-fourth that of vertical steel or 0.82 %. 

From Table 4, for 20-in. core and p' - 0.0082, the required spiral is found to be H in. rounds at 2H in. pitchO>. 
(c) Chicago Design of Spiral Column: 


P 

Add 


P 

A 


400,000 

6 , 000 ^ 2 ) for weight of column of 24-in. diameter 20-in. core 


406,000 total load on column. 

406,000 ,, 

- = 1293 lb. per sq. in. 

314 


314 sq. in. 


From Diagram the prreontago of vertical steel forP/A = 1293 and, using the most economical spiral percemt- 
age (l>a %), 18 read direct at 4.4 %. 

Ai « 0 011 X 311 =» 13.8 sq in = nine l>i-in square bars. 

From Table 5, for 20-in. core and p' = 0 015, the required spiral is found to be ^-in. round at 2^^-in pitchO). 
(d) Design of Column with Sled Core: 


P => 400,000 

Add 5,000(2) for weight of column 17 X 18 in , Core 11 X 12 in =» 132 sq. in. 


405,000 total load on column. 


Assume a structural steel core made up of an I-beam web and channel covers, so that no question may remain 
ns to the adequate restraint of the core concrete. Assume that the steel-core area is 20 sq. m (") leaving 112 sq. 

2500 

in. of core concrete available to take stress. Stress on concrete is = 625 lb. per sq. in. 


Load carried by concrete core 
Load carried by steel core 
Try two 
one 

Allowable stress in steel 


» 12 in [s 25 lb. \ . 

nelOI 25 4lb.r ="2.07sq. in 


112 X 625 = 70.000 lb 
105.000 - 70,000 « 335.000 lb. 

r = 3 66 in (*) minimum. 


/r = 18,000 - 70 = 15,240 Ib. per sq. in.t*) 

3.60 


335,000 

15,240 


22.0 sq. in. O. K. 


For this type of structural steel core a wrapping of wire mesh weighing not less tlian 0.2 lb. per sq. ft. should bo 
used to reinforce the 3-in. fireproofing sIk'II. For more open steel cores, which do not restrain the core concrete 
thoroughly, % spiral should be provided if the core concrete is considered as carrying load. 


Relative Cost . — AssuiiiinK that 2500-lb. concrete costs 40 cts. per cu. ft. in place, reinforcing 
and structural steel each (;ost 4 cts. per lb. in place, and forms cost 15 cts. per sq. ft. for wood 
and $15 per column for metal moulds, the cost per lineal foot of column for these various types 
all designed to carry a 400,0(X)-lb. axial load compares as follows: 


Tied column 30 X 30 in $4.78 per foot 

Tied column 27 X 27 in $7.07 per foot 

Joint Committee and A. C. I. spiral column of 24-in. diameter $4.85 per foot 

Chicago spiral column of 24-in. diameter $5.65 per foot 

Steel Core Column 17 X 18 in $5.26 per foot 


The comparatively low cost of the steel-core column is due to the use of 2500-lb. concrete 
throughout. Ordinarily, only 2000-lb. concrete is used for incasing steel cores, while 2900 lb. 
(or stronger) concrete is used for concrete columns carrying heavy loads. Many city building 
ordinances do not permit any load to be figured directly upon the core concrete in a steel- 
core column. This would increase the cost of the steel-core column to $6 per ft. in the above 
comparison. 

(O Selection of spiral must be made with code limitations in mind. The A. C. I. and Joint Committee stand- 
ards permit the piten of the spiral to reach one-sixth of the core diameter where Chicago code limits to one-tenth 
of the column diameter. 

(2) This assumption must be checked when the column size is finally determined, and a revised calculation 
made if necessary. 

(» This diagram is used since the problem states that 2500-lb. concrete is specified, A stronger concrete would 
be more economical in all these solutions of tied and spiral columns. 
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BEARING PLATES AND BASES FOR BEAMS, GIRDERS, AND COLUMNS 

By Clyde T. Morris 

99. Allowable Bearing Pressures. — Whero beams, girders, or columns rest on masonry 
walls or footings, the bearing area must be made sufficient so that the masonry will not bo 
overstressed. The following table gives safe bearing values in pounds per square inch for 
different kinds of masonry: 


First-class granite masonry 

600 

First-class concrete, 1-2-4 mix 

600 

First-class limestone masonry 

500 

First-class sandstone masonry 

400 

Concrete, 1-3-6 mix 

400 

Hard-burned brick work, cement mortar 

300 

Common brick work, cement mortar 

250 

Common brick work, lime mortar . . . 

125 



100. Simple Bearing Plates. — For ordinary loads, sufficient bearing can usually be secured 
by placing a plate from to 1 in. thick under the end of the beam or girder, as shown inFig. 
102. In some instances, a rolled-steel slab of greater thickness may be used. The portion 
“o” of the plate which projects beyond the edge of the beam will deflect upward under the load 
so that the pressure on the', masonry will decrease from the edge of the beam outward as shown 
by the shaded area. For steel plates with the usual mortar bearing, the distance “a,’^ beyond 
which there will be litth^ of no pressure on the masonry, will not exceed 3 or 4 times the thickness 
of the plate. (This may bo readily calculated from the deflection formula and the modulus 
of elasticity of the masonry.) Assuming a — 4^ as the effective projection, the maximum unit 
pressure on the imuionry will be 


’’ (6 + 41)1 


( 1 ) 


ill which 


p - the maximum unit pressure. 

R = the maximum t'nd reaidion of the beam. 
b — the widtli of the flange of the beam. 
t = the thickness of the plate. 

I - the length of the bearing. 



If the width of the bearing plate is less than (6 + 80, the denominator of equation (1) 
must be reduced accordingly. If the maximum allowable pressure on the masonry is not 
exceeded, the fiber stress in the steel plate will be well within allowable limits. 

If the length of bearing ”1” is restricted and a greater width than (6 -f- 80 is necessary, 
stiffening brackets must be placed on the end of the girder, or a cast-iron subbase may be used. 
If the bearing plate is stiffened, as shown in Fig. 103(6), or a cast base having stiffening webs is 
used, the pressure on the masonry may be a.ssumed to be uniform over the entire bearing 
area. The stiffening brackets should have enough rivets to carry the entire load on the portions 
of the bearing plate projecting beyond the edges of the flange. 
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■ Bearing platens for columns arc calculated in an exactly similar manner and may be stif- 
fened as shown in Figs. 98 and 103. The thickness in equation (1) may be taken as the 
thickness of the bas(' plate plus the thickness of the shoe angle. Bases for wooden columns 
are treated in Art. 68. 

101. Cast Bases. — If a cast base is used (Figs. 103a and 98a), the weak section will be at 
the edge of the upper bearing plate of the casting, and the vertical webs and lower plate must be 
strong enough to carry the load on the projecting portions '^a” (sec Fig. 103a). The maximum 
extreme fiber stress on the cast iron should not exceed about 2500 to 3000 lb. per sq. in. in 
tension, or 10,000 to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. in compression. 

Illustrative Problem. — Design a cast-iron base to support the end of a girder whose n;action is 120, OOt) lb and 
the length of the bearing is himted to 12 in. Asauim; the bearing to be on a concrete wall having an allowable 
bearing value of 400 lb. per sq. in. 

,, . , , . 120,000 

Required bearing area = — - = .1(K) sq. in. 

400 

HOO 

Required width of casting = = 2.') in. 


If = lil in., <1 — 0 in., and the load on the portion “a” will be, 

(12) (0) (100) - 2S,S00lb. 

The moment at the edge of the upper bearing plate of the casting will be 

M ^ (28,800) (3) = 80,400 in.-lb. 


The section at this point is show'n in Fig. 103(c). 

As.siiming the metal to be ^4 in. thick, the reipilied <lcpth “</” may be found by trial as follow'S. 
Try d — 1^4 in., then / = 17 3(i. c == 1.08 in to bottom (tens side) 

c =s 2.92 in. to top (eonip. side). 




1 


(SO, 100) (1 ()^ 
17 30 

(80, 100) (2.0^ 
1730 


.5370 lb. per sq in , tension 

11, ,530 lb per hi 1 in , conq)!! sbion. 


As these unit stresses are excessive, cither the metal must be iiiaile thicker or the (kqith “</” greater. 
Try d — 0^4 in , then 1 — 50 30. c — I 775 in to bottom (terns side) 

c — 4 22.5 in. to top (eomi). side) 


/ 


Me 

T 


(80. 100) (1 775) ,, 

■ r — 2720 ll) piT s<i in , tension 

5t) 30 

(80. 100) (4 225) 

..T. = 0180 lb per sii. in , cotnpression, 

50 30 


These fiber stresses are within safe limits, so the depth of the casting may be made 0^4 in. 


102. Expansion Bearings. —For steel girders and 
trusses over 30 ft. in length, provision must bo mad(* 
for expansion and contraction duo to changes in tem- 
perature. For spjins less than 30 ft. tlien^ will usually 
be sufiicieiit play in the anchorages to allow for the 
movement. 

For spans between 30 to 100 ft., provision for ex- 
pansion should be inadt' by providing two bearing 
plates at om^ end of the girdi^r, as shown in Fig. l()3(h), 
one riveted to the girder and the other one anchored to 
the masonry. The anchor bolt holes in the upper plate which is riveictl to the girder should 
be slotted to provide for the necessary movement due to temperature (;hanges. The extreim^ 
movement will be about f in. for each 80 ft. of span. If the bearing area exceeds about 120 
sq. in., the sliding surfaces should he planed. 

For spans exceeding KK) ft., nests of turned rollers should be placed between the bearing 
plates at the movable end of tlu^ span. The.se roller bearings should be so arranged that tlu^y 
can be readily cleaned and so that they will not collect dirt and moisture. The bearing pressure 
on the rollers should not exceed GOO /I per liii. in. of roller, where D = diameter of roller in inches. 
Fig. 104 shows a design for a roller bearing. 

103. Hinged Bolsters. — For spans exceeding 100 ft., hinged bolsters should be provided 
at each end. These bolsters may be cither cast or built up of plates and shapes. 
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Tho pin sh()iil<l be turned and the pin hole l)ored to a diatneter not luon; than ^.^3 in. 
greater than the diameter of the pin. The bearing area on the pin (diam. of pin X thickness 
of bearing) should be sufficient so that the unit pressure does not exceed 2 1,000 lb. per S(p in., 
and the maximum fiber stress on the pin due to bending should not exceed 24,0001b. per sq. in. 
Tho unit shearing stress should not exceed 10,000 lb. per sq. in. Fig. 104 shows such a 
hinged bolster. 

104. Anchors. — The ends of beams and girders 
should be anchored to their support w ith bolts securely 
fastened into the masonry. AiKihor bolts for columns 
should be designed to resist 13^2 times the bending 
moment at the base of the column and should engage a 
sufficent weight of masonry to withstand this moment 
and also times the calcuilated uplift (if any) on the 
column due to wind. Such an anchorage is shown in 
Fig. 105. 

For simple I-beams built into walls, the anchor 
bolts are frequently put through the web of the beam, or small angles ar(‘ riv(d.ed to tin*, end of 
the W(‘b to' provide the neci*ssary anchorage. Fig. 105 shows sev('ral forms of anchor bolts. 
The position of anchor bolts is also shown in Figs. 08, 102, 103, and 101. 



Hacked 5pfif 
bolt bolt 


Built in anchors 
Fkj. 


TENSION MEMBERS 
By Clydjj T. Mouius 


106. Rods and Bars. — Tho simplest form of tension member is tho round or square rod 
with threads and nutS’on the (aids. Fig. lOG shows details of the end connections of sev(iral 
such memb(!rs. 

Jn (h'signing such a mcanber the required area is obtained by dividing thci total stri'.ss by 
the allowable unit stn'ss. The l(‘ast area of cross section of th(^ member must be equal to or 
exc(X‘d this n'cpiired arc'a. • 


j35gii t- 


Phm bar thrvadacl 


Upoft tar 





Wood truss tension member 




oOZC^ 

CkyJs eye 


Fig. 100. 


Fig. 107 . 


The least sectional area of a plain round rod with threads cut on the ends will be at 
the root of the threads. If the rod is long, the ends should be upset, that is, incri*as(*d in diame- 
ter, so that the area at the root of the threads will be greater than 1 he area of the body of th(ibar; 
but if the member is short, the cost of upsetting may be greater than the saving in material, in 
which case the bar may be made of sufficient size for the entire length to allow for the cutting 
of the threads. 

Tables of standard upsets and areas at the root of threads are given in the steel handbooks 
(see also Table 155, p. 238). 

Plain loops for connection to pins are made by bending the rod around a pin of the required 
diameter and welding the end to the main bar. Forked loops are also sometimes used The 
forked loop is welded to the main bar and should have a total cross section through the eyi* at 
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least 50% in excess of that of the main bar. The forked loop is not so reliable as a plain 
loop because it depends entirely upon the weld for its connection. Tables of standard loop 
bars are given in the handbooks of the various steel companies. 

Fig. 107 shows various end connections for tension members composed of rods and bars. 

106. Riveted Tension Members. — In riveted structures the tension members are usually 
made of rolled shapes built into forms which have considerable stiffness. Although theoretically 
there may be no compressive or bending stresses in these members, the structure will be stiffened 
and vibrations considerably reduced if the tension members arc made of a form capable of 
resisting compression. 

Fig. 108 shows cross sections of various forms of riveted tension members. The cost of 
fabrication of those types will vary roughly with the number of lines of holes that have to be 
punched and the number of lines of rivets that have to be driven. 


T- hH 

IcrJ 0J 



(c) 


Fi(i. 108. 






^’Rivets 




UUUU'UUcrU 
Fia. 109. 


Single angles are somotiiiK's used for tension members of light rivtded tnissos, but this 
practi(x* is not good as it forms an uiisymmctrical member and eccentric end connections are 
unavoidable. 

Unless absolutely necessary, imsymmetrical cross sections should not bo used. When 
unsymrnetrical sections are used, the eccentric moments should be calculated and the resultant 
unit stresses, figured as shown in Sect. 1, Art. 101, shoidd not exceed the allowable units specified. 

It is impossible to so design a riveted tension member that the entire cross section of the 
body of the member is available for tension area, on account of the necessity of punching holes 
for the rivets. This of course reduces the effective net area. This may be illustrated by the 
solution of a probh'in. 

Illustrative Problem. — Fig. 109 shows a splice in a plate carrying tension, so designed that a maximum of the 
gross section of the plate is available for net tension area. Assume the following data: 


Allowed tension unit stress . . .... . 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Allowed shear on rivets 12,000 lb. per sep in. 

Allowed bearing on rivets. ... .... ... 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Total stress to be carried . . 64,000 lb. 


The number of rivets required will in this case be determined by the bearing value of a rivet on the 12 X ^^-in. 

plate. This is 6750 lb. The total number of rivets required ^** (^750 ~ 

■■ y ^ » •j'jjg required net area of the 12 X ?^-in. plate at the first line of rivets {AA), is 

^ ^ * 64.000 


^-<3- j 


16,000 


= 4.12 sq. in. 



The available net area on line AA is (12) + 

(The diameter of the hole is assumed to be 3-^ in. 

IL larger than the rivet.) 

At the second line of rivets {.BB), the stress in the main plate has been re- 
duced by the portion carried by the first rivet, therefore the stress to be carried 


= 4.17 sq. in. 


! is only Mo (04,000) = 57,6001b. The required net area of the 12 X ^s-in. plate 

I 57 600 

on the line BB =« j 0 “q^ “ 3.60 sq. in. The available net area =» 02) (?^) 

- 2(^ -h -’3.84 8q. in. 

Fia. 110. In like manner the available net section at each line of rivets will be found 

to be in excess of that required. 

The splice plates must be made thick enough so that the net '^ection on the last line of rivets DK, is sufficient 
to carry the entire stress ( =» 4. 1 2 sq in,). The net width of the splice plates at this point is 12 — (4) (.H) » 8.5 in. 

4. 1 2 

Therefore the required thickness of the two splice plates is g g = 0.49 in. Use two splice plates 12 X Total 


thickness =>0.5 in. 
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The distance between the successive rows of rivets must be sufficient so that the net section on a sig>zag line, 
such as DEFOHIJK, is greater than the square section KD. 

In members composed of shapes the net section is figured by considering the shape to be 
straightened out like a plate and calculating the net areas on the various possible rupture sections 
to find the least net area. Fig. 110 shows two angles so developed and the possible rupture 
sections. 

In designing the end connections of riveted tension members the rivets should be so ar- 
ranged that the maximum possible net section is available at the beginning of the connection 
whiTO the stress is carried entirely by the main section. This was illustrated in the design of the 
splice in Fig. 109. 

A riveted tension member in a horizontal or inclined position should have sufficient stiffness 
to prevent sagging between connections. The unit stresses in such a member (;auscd by bend- 
ing due to its own weight, are calculated in Sect. 1, Art. 101. 

When a tension member is composed of two or more parallel 
elements as shown in Fig. Ill, these should be connected 
together throughout their length to form a unit, similar to a 
compression member. The distance between such successive 
stays should not be great enough so that the ratio of unsup- 
ported length to least width of the individual i>arts is as great 
as that of the member as a whole. 

107. Wooden Tension Members. — Wooden tension 
members are not extensively used except for the bottom chords 
of wooden trusses. On account of the low shearing resistance 
of wood along the grain, the greatest difficulty is encountered 
in transmitting the stresscis from the other truss members to the bottom chord near its end, 
and in splicing the chord where the span is too great to make it possible to get the timbers in 
full lengths. 

These bottom chords are frequently made up of several loaves from 2 to 6 in. thick and 8 
to 14 in. deep. Due to the necessity of notching into the timbers to obtain bearing for the ends 
of other members and for splice plates, and to the large num})or of hole's necessary for bolting 
the pieces together, the effective net section cannot be a very large proportion of the gross area 
of cross section. 

For design of tension splices, sec Art. 119. 
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SPLICES AND CONNECTIONS— WOODEN MEMBERS 

• By Il^NRY D. Dewkll 

108. Nails . — Wire nails are usually of steel, of circular cross section without taper, and 
with a head and point. In size they are designated as 8-D (8 penny), 10-D (10 penny), etc., 
and, in class, as common, finishing, casing, barbed roofing, shingle, fine, cement coated, etc. 

Cut nails are of steel or iron, with a rectangular cross section, and taper from head to point, 
the latter being cut square, i.e.j not pointed. The sizes are designated as for wire nails. 

Spikes designate the larger sizes of nails. 

The sizes of nails and spikes are given in Tables 1 to 9 inclusive. For quantity of nails 
required in timber construction, see Table 10. 

Boat spikes are employed in heavy timber construction. They arc made from square bars 
of steel or wrought iron, have a forged head and a wedge-shaped point. The common sizes 
and weights are given in Table 11. 

109. Screws. — Screws may be classified as (1) common wood screws^ and (2) lagj or coach 
screws. 

Wood screws have slotted heads; the shank is smooth for a portion of its length adjacent 
to the head, the remainder of the length being threaded, and tapering to a point. Wood screws 
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are usually of steel, but are made iilso of bronze and brass. The ordinary wood sen'w has a 
flat head, but screws are als(i made with round heads. Wood screws an* designated by gage 
and length. Given the gage number, the diameter of the smooth shank may Vjo found from the 
formula 

d = 0.0578 + O.OlSlbf? 

where d — diameter in inches, and G = gage number of screw. Table 12 gives the length and 
gage numbers of wood screws, flat head, bright st(‘el. 

Lag screwa are of heavier sto(^k than the e.ommon w'ood screws and have a sejuare head with- 
out slot. Table 13 givcis the sizes, lengths, and weights of lag screws. 

110. Bolts. — -Holts, in timber construction, may be divided into two (^lasses, (1) common, 
ordinary, or machine holts, and (2) drift holts. 

Machine holts an^ of st(*(‘l or wrought iron, of circular cross section without taper, having a 
square head \ipsct on om* ('tuI, and the other end threadt'd to rec(‘iv(‘ a nut. The length of a 
bolt is the length from uiKh'rsidi* or inside of hea<l to end of thr(*ad. Nuts are usually square 
unless otherwise ordered, but hexagonal nuts may be obtained where d(jsired. Table 14 gives 
the weights of 100 machine ])olts with scpiare heads and nuts, fl^abhi I5a gives the vahu's in 
tension of bolts at various str(*ss(*s, l)as(*d on the areas of the bolts at the root of thread. Table 
156 gives the strength of round rods with upset ends. 

111. Lateral Resistance of Nails, Screws and Bolts. — When spikes, screws and bolts arc 
subjected to lateral hu’ct's in a timber joint, shearing and bending stresses are produ(;(‘d in thcj 
spikes, screws, or bolts, and the tind)er in contact with tin* metal is subjected to ])ressiire. In 
timber construction, joints of this nature are of common occurrem^e, and it is nec(*ssary to have 
safe working values for such details. The factors ent(*ring into a theoretical (a)nsid(*ration of 
the stresses produced in such a joint are many and complex, and in the detc^rmination of safe 
working values, recourse must be had to the results of tests. 

In the case of nails and screws a theoretical analysis of the stresses is not yiraiitical. 
Tests^ have established fairly d(*tinitely the ultimate strength and elastic limits of such joints. 


Table 1. — Wiue Nails — Common 


Size 

Twcngth 

Cage 

Diameter 

Approximate 

(inclii's) 

(nuinbei) 

(inches) 

mimbcM- to pound 

2d 

1 

15 

0 072 

87G 

3d 


14 

0 083 

5G8 

4d 

U-2 

12>.i 

0 102 

31G 

.5d 


12H 

0 102 

271 

Gd 

2 

UK 

0 ll.l 

• ISI 

7d 

2VX 

11 >2 

0 ll.”) 

101 

8d 

2V, 

10>4 

0 121 

lOG 

lOd 

3 

9 

0 148 

09 

12d 

3K 

9 

0 148 

03 

IGd 


8 

0 IG5 

49 

20d 

4 

G 

0 203 

31 

30d 

4H 

•''» 

0 220 

24 

40d 

5 ! 

4 

0 238 

18 

.'iOd 


3 

0 2,')9 

14 

GOd 

6 

2 

0 284 

11 


1 Tests for nails: Walker and Cross, Jour. Assn, Eng. Soc., vol. 19, Dec. 1897; Darrow and Buchanan, 7Voc. 
Ind. Eng. Soc., 1900; Morgan and Marish, Eng. Exp. Sta., Iowa State College, Bui. No. 2; Tests made for Bureau 
of Buildings, Portland, Ore , Eng News-Rec., vol. 79, No. 19, Nov. 8, 1917, atso vol. 79, No. 20, Dec. 27, 1917; also 
** The Tiinberman,” Portland, Ore., vol. 18, No. 12, Oct, 1917; “Tests Made to Determine Lateral Resistance of 
Wire Nails,” Thomas R. C, Wilson, Eng, News-Rec., vol. 75, No. 8, Feb. 14, 1917; Jacoby’s “Structural Details;” 
Dewell’s “Timber Framing.” 
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Tablk 2. — Wire Nails — Finishing 


Size 

Length 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number to pound 

2a 

1 


1351 

3d 

m 

l-'iK 

807 

4d 

r^2 

15 

584 

r>d 


15 

500 

(id 

2 

mi 

309 

7d 

2H 

13 

238 

8d 

2>ii 

12K 

189 

lOd 

3 


121 

12d 

3>i 

11>2 

113 

Kkl 

3>2 

11 

90 

20d 

4 

10 

02 

Tahle 3. — WiKE Nails— (U siN(j 

Size 

JiC'ngth 

Gage 

Approximate 

(irudica) 

(nunibei) 

Ti umber to pound 

2d 

1 

mi 

1010 

3d 

U4 

14 >2 

035 

4d 

IH 

14 

473 

5d 

IH 

14 

407 

()d 

2 

12}'2 

230 

7d 


12H 

210 

8<l 

2>2 

iiH 

115 

lOd 

3 

10'/2 

94 

12d 


lOl-i 

87 

lOd 

3H 

10 

71 

20d 

4 

9 

52 

30(1 

4V.i 

9 

40 

40d 

5 

8 

35 

Tahle 4. — Wire Nails — -Fine 

Size 

Ijongth 

( lage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number to pound 

2d 

1 

10>2 

1351 

3d 

IVs 

15 

778 


Table 5. — Wire 

Nails — Shinele 


Size 

Lengtii 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number to pound 

3d 

IK 

13 

429 

4d 

IH 

12 

274 
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Table 6. — Wire Nails — Barbed Roofing 


Length 

(inches) 

Gage 

(number) 

Approximate 
number to pound 


12 

548 


12 

469 

H 

13 

613 

H 

14 

811 

1 

12 

411 

1 

13 

536 

1 

14 

710 

2 

9 

103 


Table 7. — Wire Nails — Felt Roofing (Galvanized) 


Length 

Gage 

Diameter of 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

head (inches) 

nuniber to pound 

H 

12 


215 

1 

12 

H 

198 


Table 8. — Wire Spikes 


Length 

(inches) 

Diameter 

Approximate 
number to pound 

6 

1 Kage 

8 

7 

Ms in. 

7 

8 

H in. 

6 

9 

M in. 

5 

10 

H in. 

4 

12 

H in. 

3. 


Table 9. — Cut Nails 


Size 

Length (inches) 

Size 

Length (inches) 

3d 

iH 

12d 

3K 

4d 


16d 

3H 

5d 

.IM 

20d 

4 

6d 

2 

30d 

4H 

7d 

2K 

40d 

5 

8d 

2M 

50d 

5H 

lOd 

3 

60d 

6 

1 
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Table 10. — Quantity op Nails Required for Timber Construction 



Size 

Nails in pounds for various spacing 
of joists and studding 

nail 

12 

in. 

16 

in. 

20 36 

in. in. 

48 

in. 

60 

in. 

1000 M.B.M 

. .Tnists, frame building 

20d 

20 

16 

14 




.Toists, brick building 

20d 

12 

10 

8 



1000 pcs 

. Bridging, 1X4 

8d 



35 




Bridging, 2X4 

lOd 



50 



1000 M.B.M 

. Studding 

20d 

15 

12 





Studding . ... 

lOd 

5 

4 





Sheathing, 1X8 

8d 

26 

20 

17 




Flooring, 1X4 

8d 

26 

22 





Flooring, 1X4.. 

lOd 

40 

32 





Flooring, 1X6. 

8d 

17 

13 

11 




Flooring, 1X6 

lOd 

26 

20 

17 




Planking, .3 X 6, 2 nailings. . . 

60<1 



51 

40 

34 


Planking, 3 X 8, 2 nailings . . . 

QOd 



30 

30 

26 


Planking, 3 X 10, 2 nailings . 

60d 



31 

24 

20 


Planking, 3 X 12, 3 nailings 

60d 



30 

30 

26 


Planking, 2 X 6, 2 nailings . 

20d 


51 

42 27 

2’l 

18 


Planking, 2 X 10, 2 nadings 

20<l 


30 

25 16 

13 

11 


Finishing 

8<l 


20 




100 lin. ft 

. Ba.sc 

8 X 6d 


1 




1. . 

. Door . . 

8 X <»d 






1 

. Window 

8 X 6d 







Table 11. — Boat Spikes — (Wrought Iron) 


vSizo 

Average number 

100 lb. 

Size 

Average number 
in 100 lb. 

>4 X3 

1500 

X 7 

325 

3H 

1350 

8 

300 

4 

1187 

0 

263 

4H 

1110 

10 

2.38 

5 

1025 

Hfi X 6 

300 


075 

7 

295 

6 

913 

8 

255 

h'e X 4 

680 

0 

200 

4M 

650 

10 

180 

5 

615 

>2 X 6 

225 


605 

7 

188 

6 

588 

8 

168 

X 5 

470 

9 

150 

6 

400 

10 

138 



12 

120 
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Table 12. — Wood Screws 

(Flat Iloatl, Bright Steel) 



* Sizes not usually catried in stork 


'I'aijle 13. — ^TjAo Screws 

(Gimlet Point. Square Head) 
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Table 14. — Machine Bolts* 




1 See also table in Carnegie Pocket Companion 
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Table 15a. — Tensile Strength of Bolts and Round Rods without Upset Ends 





Strength of rod 

Diameter 

Diameter of 

Weight per 





of rod 

root of 

liii. ft. 

At 12.500 lb. 

At 1.5,000 lb. 

At 16,000 lb. 

At 20,000 lb. 


thread 


per sq. in. 

per sq in 

per sq. in. 

per sq. in. 

H 

0 294 

0 370 

848 

1,018 

1,088 

1..360 

J'ie 

0 344 

0 511 

1,160 

1,393 

1,489 

1,860 

H 

0 400 

0 668 

1,570 

1,884 

2,018 

2,. 520 

Ht 

0 454 

0 845 

2,022 

2,427 

2,. 590 

3.240 


0 507 

1 043 

2,524 

3,030 

3,2.30 

4,040 

H 

0 620 

1 502 

3,780 

4,530 

4,830 

6,040 


0 7.31 

2 044 

5,2.50 

6,300 

6,720 

8,400 

1 

0 837 

2 670 

0,880 

8,240 

8,800 

11,000 

IH 

0 940 

3 380 

8,070 

10,420 

11,100 

13,880 


1 065 

4 170 

11,170 

13,420 

14,280 

17,860 

IH 

1 160 

5 050 

13,220 

1.5,860 

16,900 

21,140 


1 284 

6 010 

16,190 

19,420 

20,700 

25,900 


1 389 

7 0.50 

18,930 

22,720 

24,200 

30,300 

IH 

1 490 

8 180 

21,880 

26,170 

27.900 

34,880 

IH 

1.615 

9 390 

25,600 

30,720 

.32,800 

40,960 

2 

1.712 

10 680 

28,.S00 

.34,550 

36,800 

46,040 

2>4 

1 962 

13 520 

37,800 

45,3.50 

48,400 

60,460 

2H 

2 175 

16 090 

46,4.50 

5.5,700 

.59,400 

74,300 

2H 

2 425 

20 200 

57,7.50 

69,200 

73,800 

92,380 

3 

2 629 

24 030 

67,800 

81,100 

86,900 

108,560 


Table 156. — Strength of Round Hods with Upset Ends 


Diameter 
of rod 

Diameter of 
upset 

Weight per 
lin. ft. 

Stiength of roil 

At 12,. 500 lb 
per in. 

At 15.000 lb 
per sq in 

At 16,000 lb. 
per scp in. 

At 20,000 lb. 
per s(t in. 

H 

H 

0 668 

2,45.3 

2,944 

.3,1.35 

3,920 

Ha 


0 845 

.3,106 

3,727 

3,980 

4,980 

H 

n 

1 043 

.3,8.35 

4,600 

4,910 

6.140 


1 

1 262 

4,640 

5,560 

6,940 

7,420 

H 

1 

1 502 

,5,520 

6,627 

7,080 

8,840 


nn 

1 763 

6,490 

7,790 

8,310 

10,380 


m 

2 044 

7,516 

9,020 

9,630 

12,020 


m 

2 347 

8,6.30 

10,340 

11,040 

13,800 

1 

w 

2 670 

9,815 

11,780 

12,560 

1,5,700 

1 H 

IH 

3 .379 

12,425 

14,900 

15,910 

19.880 

1 K 

w 

4 17.3 

15,330 

18,400 

19,650 

24,540 

1 H 

m 

5.049 

18„550 

22,260 

2,3,750 

29,700 

1 H 

2 

6 008 

22,080 

26,500 

28,300 

35,. 340 

1 H 


7 051 

2.5,910 

31,090 

33,200 

41,480 

1 H 

2U 

8.178 

30,060 

36,070 

38, .500 

48,100 

1 H 

2H 

9 .388 

34,000 

41,400 

44,200 

55,220 

2 

2H 

10 680 

39,270 

47,130 

50.300 

62,840 

2 H 

2^ 

12 060 

44.320 ! 

53. 190 

56,700 

70,940 

2 H 

2H 

13 .520 

49,700 

59,680 

63,600 

79,520 

2 H 

3 

15.070 

5.5, .370 

66,450 

70,900 

88,600 

2 M 

31.8' 

16 690 

61,350 

73,620 

78,500 

98,180 

2 H 

3H 

18 400 

67,600 

81,200 

86,600 

108.240 

2 H 

3?8 

20 200 

74,230 

89,080 

95,100 

118,800 


The safe working value for common wire nails or spikes for resistance to lateral forces in 
timber joints of yellow pine or Douglas fir may be taken at 

p = 4000d» 
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where p ~ safe lateral resistance of one nail, and d — diameter of nail in inches. 

The working values for the common sizes of nails in accordance with this formula are given 
in Table 16. 

Table 16. — Safe Working Value for Lateral Resistance of One Nail in Yellow Pine 

OR Douglas Fir 

Siae of nail 6d 8d lOd 12d 16d 20d 30d 40d 50d COd 80d 

Strength in pounds 63 62 88 88 110 165 194 220 .. . 208 322 304 

All tests made on nailed joints indicate that the strength of the joint is approximately the 
same whether the nail be driven so that the compression on the timber is against or across the 
grain. The resistance of the joint is, however, decn^ased from 25 to if the nails 

are driven parallel to the fibers of the timber — for example, driving the nails into the ends of a 
stick of timber. A joint in which this condition exists is a header joint, frequently used in light 
joist construction. 

When one piece of timber is spiked to another, 
the penetration of the nail into the second timber 
should not be less than one-half the length of the 
nail, and should preferably be in excess of this. 

The slip of a nailed joint occurs at a compara- 
tiv(;ly small load, as may be seen from an inspec- 
tion of the curve of Fig. 112, which is plotted from 
the published results of tests made by the Portland 
Bureau of Buildings. 

The elastic limit of a nail in lateral resistance 
in air-dry long leaf yellow pine occurs at a value 
of approximately C == 7000 in the formula, p = 

Cd^j and at an average slip of 0.028 in., as found by Wilson in the tests of the Forest Service 
(see reference in footnote, p. 232). The Portland tests show higher values for both elastic 
limit and slip at elastic limit. 

112. Lateral Resistance of Wood Screws. — The lateral resistance of common wood screws 
was investigated tis thcisis work by Kolbirk and Bimbaum at Cornell University,^ using timbers 
of (cypress, yellow pine and red oak. From the results of these tcists, the following formula foi 
the safe lateral resistance may be used for yellow pine and Douglas fir: 

p = 4375^2 

Table 17 gives the safe working values in terms of gage numbers. In giving these valuci 
the assumption is made that the sc.rew is imbedded in the second or main piece of timber ap- 
proximately ^10 the length of the screw. 


Table 17. — Safe Lateral Resistance op Common Wood Screws with Yellow Pine ani 

Douglas Fir 


Gage of screw 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Safe lateral resistance 
(pounds) 

6 

0.137 

82 

8 

0 163 

116 

10 

0 189 

150 

12 

0 216 

204 

14 

0 242 

256 

16 

0 268 

314 

18 

0 295 

381 

20 

0 321 

451 

22 

0 347 

527 

24 

0 374 

512 

26 

0.400 

700 


1 Abstract of results published in Cornell Civil Engineer, vol. 22, No. 2, Nov., 1913. 



Fio. 112. — Typical load-slip curve of nailed joint 
Bureau of Buildings, (^ity of Portland. 
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113. Lateral Resistance of Lag Screws. — Two typical cases of joints may be made: (1) 
boards or planks screwed to a timber block, and (2) a metal plate screwed to a block of timber. 
The writer made a s(?ries of tests on both types of joint. ^ From the results of these tests, and 
also from a theoretical consideration of the probable distribution of pressures of lag screw 
against timber and resultant bending moments in the lag screw, the following values for lag 
screws in lateral shear and bending are recommended: 


8a1' E Lateral Hesistance of One Lag SciiEw 

Metal plate lagged to timber H X 4>2-in. lag serew lOaO lb. 

Js X 5 -in. lag sciew 1200 lb. 

Timber planking lagged to timber . . .. M X 4>2-in. lag screw 900 1b. 

H X 5 -in. lag screw . , lO.'iO lb. 


114. Lateral Resistance of Bolts. — In a typicjil detail of wooden joint, such as is illustTated 
in Fig. 113, a number of assumptions may be made as to the dist ribution of the bearing pressure 
of the bolt against the timber. Since as many different bending moments will obtain as as- 
sumptions of distribution of pressure are made, the resultant computed resistance of bolt to 
resist relative moment of the timbers will vary accordingly. Two assumptions will be consid- 
ered here: (1) a uniform distribution of b(‘aring 
pressures, and (2) triangular distribution of 
bearing pressures. 

(1) Uniform Distribution of Bearing Pres- 
sures . — With this assumption, the bending mo- 
ment in the bolt wdll b(^ 


tC— 



Fkk 113.- 


-Typical boUc<l joint — bolts in 
Hhcar.” 


double 


M = >iP(<'/2 + i"/4) 


where t' = thickness of splice pad, and t" — thickness of main timber. IJnd('r this assumption, 
th(i greater tlui thickne.ss of side piece's t' (see Fig. 113), tluj larger diameter of bolt n'quirod. 
Table 18 gives the resisting moments of one bolt in flexure at various fiber stresses, varying 
from 12,000 to 24,000 lb. per sep in. 

The working values of bolts for typical tirnbt'r joints, as found by this method are very low, 
especially for joints with thick spli(!e pads. Hundreds of such joints are giving st'rvice in which 
the bolts are working at mon; than tluj ultimate} str(*s.scs as compiib'd by this nu'thod. 

Bolts are usually driv(*n WMth a tight fit in the holes ami when such a condition exists, the 
pressure of the bolt on the timber is not \iniform along the length of bolt, as has betm determined 
by tests, and therefon’ tin* preceding value of bending moment on the bolt is incorrect. 


Table 18. — Resisting Mo.ments of Holts 





Fiber atresses (pounds per square inch) 


Size of 

Section 






bolt 

iiiodulu.s 

12.000 

1(},000 

20,000 

22,. 500 

21,000 


0 02.39 

285 

380 

480 

540 

575 

^4 

0 on I 

495 

000 

830 

930 

995 

u 

0 OO.'iO 

785 

1,0.50 

1,310 

1,475 

1,575 

1 

0 0982 

1180 

1,.570 

1,900 

2,205 

2,360 

IK 

0 140 

1080 

2,240 

2,800 

3,150 

.3,300 

IK 

0 191 

2290 

3,055 

3,820 

4,300 

4,585 


0 2.5.'! 

3000 

4,080 

5,100 

5,735 

0,120 


0 331 

.3970 

5,295 

6,020 

7,445 

7,945 

IK 

0 421 

.5050 

0,735 

8,120 

9,470 

10,105 

1?4 

0.52.5 

0300 

8,400 

10,. 500 

11,810 

12,600 

Us 

0 040 

7750 

10,335 

12,920 

14,535 

15,. 505 

2 

0 785 

9420 

12,560 

15,700 

17,660 

18,840 


i Eng. News, vol. 70, No 3, July 20, No. 4, July 27, and No. 17, Oct. 20, 1910. 
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The following mc^thod is proposed tin offering a satisfactory method of computing the 
strength of such bolt joints: 

(2) Triangular Distribution of Bearing Pressure on Bolts. — The assumptions of this article 
arc illustrated in Fig. 114 and are the result of a study of a series of tests of bolted joints made 
by the writer.^ The theory of bearing pressures may be stated thus : It is assumed that the dis- 
tribution of load on the bolt is triangular in shape; that the unit pressure (pounds per linear 
inch of bolt) is a maximum at the (jontact faces of the timbers, in amount ecpial to the strength 
of the timber in bearing, ^ and of approximately the distribution for the typi(!al ease, as shown 
in Fig. 114. It is also assumed that in the joint of Fig. 114, there is a definite minimum length 
such that the moment rcisulting from the load on this length of bolt will just ocpial the 
flexural strength of the bolt. Further, it is assumed that in joints when^ the thickness of side 
timber is less than the limiting value “m’’ the pressure distribution diagram, while maintaining 
the general triangular shape, is modified in respect to the relative diiiKiiisions ‘‘a** and “6^' 
(Fig. 114) within the limits a = o and a = t'/'S, and that the ratio a/i' remains such that the 
resulting bending moment in the bolt bears the same relation to th(‘ flc'xiiral strength of the 
bolt as the maximum intemsity of pressuni on the timber bears to the unit stnmgth of the tim- 
ber in compression. The above theory assumes that the ratio of tliickness of timber to diam- 
(^ter of bolts is comparatively large. As the ratio of diametcT of bolt to thickness of splice 



Fig. 114. Fig. 115. 




f 



Fig. 110. 


pad increases, the pressure distribution diagnirn on the l(*ngth of bolt within the splice pad is 
assumed to change from a triangiilar shape (Fig. Ill) through a traptizoidal shape (Fig. 115) 
until the limiting case is reachcid, with a short thick bolt of uniform distribution of pressure 
along the length of bolt (Fig. 116). 

For the cas(^ illustrated in Fig. 1 14 there are two equal maximum bending moments in the 
bolt, occurring at points of zero shear. With the assumption that beyond a minimum value of 
t' or width of splice pad, the strength of joint is independent of the length of bolt, the length, 
for which the strength of the bolt in flexure is ccpial to the safe load on th(^ bolt as det(;rinined 
from the compression on the timber, may be dctcrmin(*d by equating the bending moment re- 
sulting from such load to the resisting moment of the bolt. 



M = 

pmd 

whence 


= ^(dpm^) = 

and 

7n = d\ 

(/■7r27\ 

{i2v} 

* Sec footnote, p. 240. 



* By strength is meant working strongth. 



16 
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where M - bending moment on bolt in inch pounds. 

p = maximum allowable unit bearing stress of bolt against timber. 

/ = maximum allowable flexural unit stress in bolt. 

= thickness of splice pad. 
d = diameter of bolt in inches. 

m = length of portion of bolt on which pressure exists. 

Using the same notation, when m is less than t'j the theory assumes that the ratio of the 
dimensions a and b changes, within the limits a — o and a = t'/S, to the end that the greatest 
strength of joint is obtained witli the provision that the capacity of the bolt in bending and the 
timber in compression is maintained simultaneously. For these cas(is the bending moment 
may be expressed by the general formula M — CV^, and the total load on the joint by the 
general formula P = Kt\ In these formulas, M = moment on bolt in inch pounds, = width 
of splice pad in inches, and C and K are factors to be obtained from Diagram 1. 

Table 19 shows the relation of C and K to varying ratios of a/t) for a bolt of 1-in. diameter, 
for the case of a triangular pressure diagram. 


Table 19 


Ratio 

a/f C K 

0 433 1300 

200 1040 

103 866 

48 050 


Diagram 1. 


Slip in inches 



Values of % 


s 

X 

% 


Diagram 1 shows the above variation of C and K with the ratios a/f, for a 1-in bolt. By 
means of this diagram, the safe strength of a bolt in double shear for any thickness of splice pad 
may be found. The diagram is ))ased on the values, p — 1300 lb. per sq. in. for tlie safe pres- 
sure in end bearing of the diametral section of the bolt in timber, and / = 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
for bolts. 

Illustrative Problem. — Given a joint with 6-in. center timber, and two 3-in. splice pads, bolted with J^-in. 
bolts. What is the safe atreni^th of one bolt, allowing a maximum unit compression against ends of fibers of timber 
and a maximum flexural stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. in the bolt? 

' From Table 18 the safe resisting moment of a %-in. bolt at 16,000 lb. per sq. in. is 10t50 in. -lb. Since Diagram 

1 is for a bolt of 1-in. diameter, the equivalent moment for entering the diagram is q gjg “ 1200 in.-lb. 
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From the equation M « Ct'^, C = —g— * 133 3. 

Entering the diagram, a vertical line through the point on the dash and dot “ C” curve for the value C -• 133.3, 
intersects the full line " /(l ” curve at a point giving K =» 810 lb. Remembering that this value is for the case of a 
1-in. bolt, the safe load for a !^^-in. bolt is 

P = ^ KV = (g ) (810) (.3) = 2130 lb. 


For the cases in whi(^h the pressure distribution on the bolt is trapezoidal, as in Pig. 115, 
Table 20 gives the values of C and K, in th(j formulas M = and P — Kt\ respectively, for 
various ratios of xhc minimum unit pressure to the maximum unit pressures, all for a bolt of 
1-in. diameter. 


Table 20 


Ratio 

2 >yp 

c 

K 

0 

433 

G50 


650 

812 

>2 

867 

975 

^4 

1084 

M38 

1 

1300 

1300 


Diaguam 2. 

Diagram for FiNnrvG Safe Loads on a Bolted Joint — Bolt in " Doudle Shear.” Diagram Drawn for 

1-iN. Bolt. 



Diagram 2 gives the curves of these formulas for the trapezoidal distribution of pressure 
for a bolt 1 in. in diameter. These curves are to be used exactly as those of Diagram 1. 

Illustrative Problem. — Given a joint of yellow pine timber with 5>2-in. center, and two spliced pads, 

bolted with l>^-in. bolts. What is the safe strength of one bolt in lateial rcsisiance? 

From Table 18, the safe resisting moment of a iH-in. bolt at 10,000 lb. per sq. in. is 5295 in. -lb. To enter 
Diagram 2, which is drawn for a 1-in. bolt, the value of 5295 must be divided by 1>^. The equivalent moment is 
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5295 X H ~ 3530. From the o({iiatioii M = ~ (i 25 “ ^^ *‘^**^ Diagram 2 the value of K in the 

curve P = Kt', corresponding to C = 565, is 1500 lb. This value i.s for a 1-in. bolt. Therefore, the safe load for a 
IH-in. bolt is 

P = (1500)(2M)(1H) = 5625 lb. 

The values of Table 21 have been worked from the proceeding theory by means of 
Diagrams 1 and 2. 


Tajile 21. — Vai^tik of One Bolt in JlounLE Siieau 




Thickiiesa .side timbei.s (.inrheh) 


Bolt 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Thiekncss center timbers 

(inches) 



4 

0 

s 

10 

12 


*■ 1060 

1295 

1 n>5 

1465 

1465 

^4 

1440 

1685 

1990 

2100 

2100 

Th 

1925 

2135 

2475 

2815 

2850 

1 

2480 

2655 

3000 

3380 

3700 

IH 

3120 

3235 

3580 

4025 

1520 

Ui 

3915 

39 10 

4210 

4680 

5170 


4840 

4690 

4955 

5115 

5970 

ih 

5890 

j 5570 

5790 

6245 

6700 


Fio. 117 - 
O.G. east- 
iion washer. 


Muximum fiber stress in bolt in bending, 16,000 lb per s(i in. 

Maximum intensity of bearing preissuie on wood, 1950 ll> per .sq in. 

Bearing on wood, average on diametral section of bolt, 1300 lb per sq. in 
Bolts in Single Shear. — The safe values of bolts acting in “single sheai ” may be taken at one- 
half the values of Table 21. 

Bolts Bearing Across the Oram of Timber — ^For “double shear” joints in whieli the bolts bear 
across the grain of the timber, the safe values may be taken at live-eighths the values of 
Table 21. 


Metal Plates Bolted to Timber. — The values of Table 21 mav be used for joints in which steel plates are bolteii 
to timber; in other words, a steel fish plate joint, provided that the values of this table do not exceed the safe 
loads as determined by bearing of the plate on the bolt, or shear in the bolts. 


116. Resistance to With- 
drawal of Nails, Spikes, Screws, 
and Drift Bolts. — The resistance 
of nails, spikes, screws and drift 
bolts to withdrawal from timber 
is a function of the surface area 
of contact between metal and 
timber, and the unit resistance 
to withdrawal. Expressed 
algebraically, 

' P ^ AC 







• 1 • 1 Fkj. 118. — Cast-iron ribbed washers. 

m which 

P = total pounds required to move the spike, screw, or drift (lolt. 

= surface of contact between metal and wood. 

= unit resistance to withdrawal. 

The value of C depends upon the kind, quality, and condition of 
timber, condition of surface of nail, screw, or drift bolt, size of hole in 
which nail, screw, or bolt may have been driven or screwed, and direc- 
tion of fibers of timber with references to length of nail, spike, screw, or 
drift bolt. For practical purposes, C is a quantity determined solely by 
experiment. Ultimate values for C for wire and cut nails, boat spikes, 
and drift bolts are given in Table 22. These values are taken from a study of the numerous 


A 

C 


Fid. 119, — Malleable iron 
washer. 
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tests that have been made. The values for resistance to withdrawal as found by the tests 
vary so widely that, for safe working values, a safety factor of four should bo 
used. 

116. Washers. — For the more common timbers employed in building con- 
struction, the resistance to crushing across the grain of the timber is much 
smalltir than resistance to end crushing. For this reason it is necessary to 
use washers under heads and nuts of bolts in timber construction to prevent mhmh 
the nuts and head from crushing into the timber when the “* 

till Circular pres- 

nuts are tightimed, and also when the bolts take their assumed sod steel 
stresses. 

There are five types of washers used in timber construction: (1) cast-iron 
O.G. washers, (2) cast-iron ribbed washers, (3) malleable iron washers, (4) 
circular pressed steel washers, and (5) square plate washers. 



St oei plate wasTJr" 22. ULTIMATE ResISTANCC TO WITHDRAWAL OP WiRE AND CuT 

Nails, Wood Screws, Lag Screws, Boat Spikes and Drift Bolts 

(All (^uanlitit'd Expresst'd in Pound.s per Stpiare Inch of Contact Between Metal and Timber) 



Yellow 

Douglas 

— 

1 White 

White 

Redwood 


pine 

hr 

j pine 

oak 


Cut nails* . . . ... 

o(K) 

500 

.300 

1200 

300 

Cut nails'** . . 

300 

300 

275 

1000 


Wire nails' . . 

300 

300 

170 

000 

.300 

Wire nails'** 

2.50 

2.50 

100 

800 

1 200 

W()o<l screws 

1.500 

1 500 

000 

2200 

1)00 

l.«ag screws 

800 

800 

500 

1200 


Boat spikes’ . , 

500 

500 

270 

1000 


Boat Kpik(*s< 

370 

370 

200 

7.50 


Drift bolts® 

*100 

100 

210 

(>00 


Diift bolts® 

1 

2(M) 

200 

120 

300 



1 Driven perpendicular to urain of timber 

2 Driven parallel to urain of timber. 

3 Edge of point parallel to grain of timber. 

* Edge of pt|int across gram of timber. 

® Driven in holes >16 to >8 in. less in diameter than drift bolt. 





KcH 


For cases in whicJi the axis of bolt is inclined to the betiring surftice of the tirnlx'r, bevelled cast- 
iron washers may be employed (see Fig. 122 and '^rabh^ 28). The five types of wash(;rs men- 
tioned are illustrated in Figs. 117 to 121 inclusive and Tables 23 
to 27 inclusive give detailed dimensions. 

In the cas(^ of bolts aiding wholly in tension there can be no 
question of the necessity of washers. Washera should be properly 
designed, both for strength and stiffness, and of proper size to 
limit the bearing pressure on the timber to the safe working value. 

For Douglas fir or yellow pine either the square plate washers, 
ribbed cast-iron, or cast-iron O.G. washers of equivalent area 
should be used. Attention is called to the fact that in the 
malleable washer, the full area of th(^ base of washer is not available 
for bearing. For example, the ^4-in. malleable washer has an 
actual bearing area of about 4 sq. in., or an actual efficiency of 
approximately 60% of its nominal area. Even the cast-iron O.G. 
washers of Table 23 stress the timber to approximately 750 lb. per 
sq. in., for a unit stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. in the rod. 

When the bolt acts wholly in shear and bending, smaller washers, such as the malleable 
washers, are permissible, though not m^ccssarily advisable. In such instances it, is often practi- 
cally certain that the timber will shrink, and that the washers will never be tightened, and for 




Fiu. 


122. — Bevelled 
washer. 
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this reason the use of malleable washers may be justified, in order to save expense. On the 
other hand, when there is a chance that some maintenance work may be counted upon in the 
shape of washer tightening, good construction will prescribe either a special cast-iron washer 
or a square plate washer, sufficient in size to meet the capacity of the bolt in tension. 

In order to avoid special washers, malleable washers of larger size than the nominal size for 
the bolt used are sometimes specified. Such a procedure is unwise for two reasons: (1) the 
holes in the larger washer are of such diameter with respect to the diameter of the head and nut 
of the bolt, that a poor bearing between head or nut and washer results; and (2) the carpenter 
will invariably put stock sizes of washers and bolts together if there is a chance to do so. 

The circular cut or pressed steel washer should never be used in timber construction, except 
between rnctal and metal. 

The selection of a washer as between a special size O.O., ribbed cast-iron, or a square steel 
plate washer, will depend on the relative prices of cast iron and steel, availability of foundry and 
steel shops, and size of jobs. When large size washers arc required and the job is a small one, 
the square plate washer will \isually b<‘, found cheapest. 

No square plate washer should have a thickness less than one-half the diameter of bolt. 
A good rule is to add Ke ir^* to the thickness thus found. 

When the center line of bolt or rod is not normal to the Ix'aring fac(^ of the timber, the 
timber must be notched, or a bevelled washer used. If the section of timber is ample, a notch 


Table 23. — Washers — O.G. Cast-iron 


Size of bolt (inches) 

Weiglit per lOO lb. 

Diameter (inches) 

Thickness (inches) 

Area (square inches) 

y2 

35 


} i 

3 78 

H 

75 

3 


0 70 

H 

100 



7 SC) 

H 

145 

3^2 


9 02 

1 

1S5 

4 


11 79 

m 

2K5 

1>2' 

J'h 

14 91 

IH 

375 

5 

I'l 

18 11 

Ij’Z 

000 


13 i 

20 50 


Table 24. — Washers — Cast-Iron IIibbet) 


(See Fig. 118) 


Size bolt 

Size upset 

a 

6 

c 

d 

h 

t 

Shape 

base 

No. 

ribs 

Weight 

H 

Not upset 


iMfl 


3>8 


H 

C 

0 

0 50 

H 

Not upset 

Ja 

I'U 

Via 

4 

1 

3'4 

C 

0 

1 10 

H 

Not upset 

1 

234 

Ha 

4 H 

IH 

H 

c 

0 

1 .80 

H 

1 

1 ‘>8 

2H 

34 

5>4 

m 

>4 

c 

0 

2 79 


IH 


2-’^8 

li 

55 & 

Ih'e 

>i 

c 

0 

3 29 

H 

m 

IH 

3 

H 6 

032 

iHa 

Ha 

c 

7 

5 30 

1 

IH 



Ha 

7 

iHa 

Ha 

c 

7 

0 34 

IH 


1?'8 

sy 

Ha 

7H 

iHia 

H 

c 

7 

9 04 


m 

m 

3^^4 


SH 

lyia 

H 

c 

7 

11 30 

IH 


m 

4 

^8 

9>8 

2H 

H 

c 

7 

13 59 

1K« 

IH 

2 

4H 

Ha 

10 

2Ha 

Ha 

c 

8 

18 66 

m 

2 

2^8 

4H 

Ha 

1048 

2Ha 

Ha 

c 

8 

20.39 

m 

2y 

2H 

4^i 

H 

llH 

2? 8 

H 

c 

8 

25 99 

IH 

2y 

2H 

5>8 


123 s 

2H 

H 

c 

8 

30 02 

Ub 

2H 

2? 2 


H 

llH 

43'i 

H 

Sq. 

8 

48 23 

2 

2y 

2*^ 

5H 

Hi 

12 

51;; 

H 

Sq. 

8 

69.32 
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is the cheapest detail. The pressure of the washer against the timber is then inclined to the 
direction of fibers, and, consequently, a higher unit bearing pressure may be used, in accordance 
with the formula and values of Art. 118. 

For the larger size of bolts and rods, notching the timber sufficiently to provide the required 
area for bearing may cut the stick beyond the safe limit. In such a case, either a combination 
of a flat washer with a smaller cast-iron bevelled washer may be used, or a special cast-iron 
bevelled washer may be designed. The latter solution is much the better of the two. If this 
washer be made square or rectangular, the component of the stress in the rod parallel to the face 
of the timber may be taken care of by setting the washer into the timber. In the former case, 
this component will produce bending in the rod or bolt. 


Table 2.5. — Washers — Malleable Iron 


Size of bolt (inches) 

Weight per 100 washers 

Diameter (inches) 

Thickness (inches) 

>2 

15 

2>.i 

A 


22 

2?4 


H 

33 

3 

Ho 

U 

50 

w 

Ho 

1 

OS 

4 

H 

l/'H 

S7 

4H 

Vz 

m 

150 

5 


VA 

190 

6 

H 

2 

420 

7A 

Vi 


Tab le 20. — Washers — Wrought-iron 


Size of bolt (inches) 

No. in 100 lb. 

Diameter 

(Inches) 

size of hole 
(inches) 

Gage 

Thickness 

(inches) 

5,6 

39,400 

He 

54 

18 

0.0.5 


15,000 

54 

546 

10 

0.063 

5i6 

11,250 

54 

H 

16 

0.063 

5h 

o.soo 

1 

5f6 

14 

0 078 

Ho 

4,300 

m 

52 

14 

0 078 

H 

2,000 

1?H 

544 

12 

0 125 

Ho 

2,250 

1>2 

54 

12 

0 125 

% 

1,300 

154 

‘5/6 

10 

0 125 

Vz. 

970 

2 

*5i6 

9 

0 156 


828 

2H' 

*5f6 

8 

0 172 

1 

000 

2'i 

1516 

8 

0 172 


500 

2?4 

154 j 

8 

0 172 

IH 

384 

3 

154 

8 

0 172 

1% 

288 

354 

154 

7 

0 189 

IH 

267 

354 

154 

7 

0 189 

IH 

230 

354 

154 

7 

0 189 

IH 

200 

4 

154 

7 

0 189 

IH 

182 

454 

2 

7 

0 189 

2 

168 

454 

254 

7 

0 189 

2H 1 

122 

454 

254 

5 

0 219 

2>2 

106 

6 

254 

4 

0 234 
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Table 27. — Washers — Square Steel Plate 

TTint. Boarina Pressuro — 350 lb. ppr bq. in. 

Unit Tension in Bolt or Rod- -16,000 lb. per sq. in. 


Diameter of bolt or rod | 

1 diameter of upaot 

yide of s<iuaro washer 

Thickness of washer 

ys 

Not upset 

3.N 

y 

H 

Not upset 

4 


H 

Not upset 


>2 

y 

1 in. 

4N 



m 

5 

N' 

u 

VA 



1 

IN 

bN 

N 


I'i 

7 

NNN 

m 

IN 

7N 

N 

IN' 

IN 

8>2' 

"Mo 

m 

2 

! 

9N 

iHe 


TaHLK 2S. WaSIIKHS (UsT-IRON^ jiEVKLEl> 


Size rod 

' a 

f 

c 

d 

t 

e 

N 

Th 

ai-i 

IN 

1 

N 

n 

A 

1 

4N 

2 

M'i 


1 

1 

bN 

43 ^ 

2*4 

‘>N 

7 8 

IN 

IN 

IN 

5* { 

2N 

0 

l 

IN 

IN 

IN 

(U 1 

23 i 

ON 

1 

IN 


117. Resistance of Timber to Pressure from a Cylindrical Metal Pin. —Wlion a, pin, 
bolt, <'tc. of circular c.ross-soction bears ajz:ainst (he (mkIs of the filxu's, the load on tho pin is 
resisted by pressun^ of tlu' tiiub(‘r ajiiainst tin* metal, and sm^h difb'rential pressun's are always 
normal to the surface of the pin. The difTenaitial pressun's may b(^ Kuppos('d to bo n'placed, for 
practicial purposes, by two resultant reactions, one parallel and the otlu^r perpendicular to the 
line of action of the applied force'. The second of these re'sultant n'aelions tends to split the 
timber, since it ])rodu(H*s tension across (he fibers of the timber. Conseepn'ntly, for the case in 
hand, the usual permissible unit be'arinjz; pressure against the I'nds of the fibers must be reduced. 
Also the particular detail must be investijj;a1ed to make sure that th(^ tension n-cross the fibi'rs 
due to the cross pressure is within the safe unit stress for the timber in question. 

Tests and theoretical considerations indicate that for a round pin or bolt bi'arinp; against th(^ 
ends of timber, the safe average unit bearing pressure to be applied to the diametral plane of tho 
pin may be takc'ii at (In^ usual allowable compression against the ends of timber. The resul- 
tant secondary pressure across the fibers may betaken at the applied load. When the direc- 
tion of the applied load is perpendicular to the direction of the fibers, the safe average diametral 
pressure may be taken at -^io uf the perpiissible unit compression across th(' fibers. 

For the case of pins and bolts in tight fitting holes in dense Southern pine and Douglas 
fir, the values of 1300 lb. per sep in. for end bearing and 800 lb. per sq. in. in cross bearing may 
be used. 

Illustrative Problem. — Wh.at is the safe h>a(l on a 1 3-4-in. bolt, boaring aRainst tho onds of tlie libors of a 6 X 
6-in. block of DouRlas hr, .and what i.s tho foroo tondinR to split tho block of timber? 

The safe load ia Di X 6 X 1300 = 1950 in. -lb. Tho forco tendiiiR to split the timbor is 19r)0 X 0 1 ~ 195 lb. 


118. Compression on Surfaces Inclined to the Direction of Fibers. — Tho allowable in- 
tensity of pressure on timber, when the direction of pressure is neither parallel nor perpendicular 
to the direction of fibers, was investigated by Prof. M. A. Howe on specimens of yellow pine, 
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white pine, eypn'ss, white otik, and redwood.' On the l)asis of these tests, Prof. Ilowe reeom- 
inends the fonn\ila: 

r =q + {p - q){emT 

where 

r = alIowa])le normal unit stress on inclined surface, 
p = allowable unit stress against ends of fibers. 
q = allowable unit stress normal to direction of fibers. 

Using the same notation, Prof. Jacoby in “►Structural Details’’ develops the formula: 

r — p sin- 0 q cos- 0. 

Mr. Russell Simpson of the University of California, luvs reccmtly made a series of tests, 
as thesis work, on the bearing values for inclined surfaces of Douglas fir and C’alifornia white 
pine. lie finds that Jacoby’s formula giv(‘s results closely approximating the test values at 
the elastic limit, while Howe’s formula holds for a constant indentation of 0.03 in. Diagram 
3 gives the curvcis of the formulas of Howe and Jacoby for value's of p — 1800 lb. per sq. in., 
q — 350 lb. per sq. in.; and p — IfiOO lb. per sq. in., q = 300 lb. per Sf^. in. 

Working values for actual design of timl)er joints involving bearing on surfaces inclined 
to the dirciction of fibers should b<‘ based on the elastic limit. ’Phe full line curves of Jacoby’s 
formula are therefore ni(;omniend(Ml for design. 

Di.\(jham 3. 

Diaouam for ►Safe Bearing Pressure ok Timber ►Surfaces Ikcliked to Direction 

OP Fiber. 



Solid line curves Formula’ r = p sin^O- 

BroKen line curves - Formula: r » 

119. Tension Splices. — The tension splice in timber building construction occurs usually in 
the lower chord of a roof truss. This did, ail is probably the most troublesome to design and 
frame efficimitly of all timber joints. A detail that is efficient on paper is often very unsatis- 
factory when viewiid in the field. Any detail that depends for its action on the sirnultaiuious 
bearing of more than two contact faces is to be avoided if possible, although it is often impracti- 
cable to so limit the design. Again, that detail which is so designed that the bearing faces of 
splicing members and the bearing faces of the spliced or main timbi^rs may be pulled together in 
the field after the joint is framed, has a very decided advantages over any other typ<^ of tension 
splice. The ideal splice, just described, will be found to give a low efficiency when measured in 
terms of effective area of main timbers for resisting tension. However, in many cases, such in- 
efficiency may well be allowed, in order to secure certain definite action of splice joint. Impor- 
tance of the connection, cost of materials, quality of workmanship to be anticipated, possibility 
of only occasional or no inspection after completion, are all factors that should be carefully 
considered before deciding upon the particular type of tension splice to be adopted. 

1 Eng, News, vol. 68, No. 5. and vol. 68, No. 10. 
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The following types of tension splines will be considered and a detail joint of each type de- 
veloped for a typical example: 

(1) Bolted wooden fish plate splice, (2) Modified wooden fish plate splice, (3) Bolted stool fish plate 
splice, (4) Tabled fish plate splice, (5) Steel tabled fish plate splice, (0) Tenon bar splice, and (7) Shear pin 
splice. 


It will be assumed that a 6 X 8-in. Douglas fir stick must be spliced to safely stand a total 
stress of 40,000 lb. Specifications of steel structures often call for the detail of splice to be of 
sufficient strength to develop the strength of the members. The same specification may be 
applied to the timber joint, although it is customary to design the splice for the computed stress 
in the member. 


jQ. £1 jZi Ad d 


Fia. 123 — Boltod wooden fish plate splice. 


For the case under discussion the safe working 
stress in the timber for tension will be taken at 1500 lb. 
per sq. in. The required net area for tension is 
40,000 ^ 

therefore = 26.7 sq. in. 

119a. Bolted Fish Plate Splice. — ^Thc 
bolted fish plate splice is shown in Fig. 123. The 
size of bolts will be computed in accordance with the 
formula 


where P is the total load on one bolt; V is the thickness of splice pad, or fish plate; and /"is 
the thickness of main timber (see .\rt. 114). This formula assumes the load on each bolt to be 
uniformly distributed along its length. 


Assume bolts, and splice plates 3 X 8 in. With bolts spaced in pairs, the net width of splice piste will 

26.7 

then be 8 — (2) (l^i) “ 4^2 in. The required thickness of one plate is then — 2.97, showing that a 3-in. 

thickness is sufficient. Assume 0 bolts required. The load on one bolt is then 40,000/6 = 6607 lb. The bending 
moment on one bolt is (6667/2) X 8 -j- )>4 X 6) = 10,000 in.-lb. With a ficxural stress of 24,000 lb per sq. in., 
the required section modulus of one bolt = 10,000/24,000 = 0.116 in,, and the required diameter of bolt = 
-^0.416/0.098 “■ « 1.62 in. 

The unit bearing pressure on the diametral section of bolt (i 625)(6) ~ ’ which is about 

one-half the amount allowed. The minimum distance between bolts must next be computed. This distance will 
be taken as the sum of (a) computed distam.e necessary for shearing along the grain of the timber, (b) computed 
distance giving required area for transverse tension, and (r) diameter of bolt. 

Total shearing area required . . . = in. 

44 44 

or distance (a) = - j 2 '"“ 

A • 1 r A A • (6667)(0.1) 

Area required for transverse tension. = ^ = 4.44 sq. in. 

4 44 ' 

or distance (h) . . ^ “ 

Diameter of bolt (c) .... 

Minimum spacing of bolts 6.07 in. 

The spacing of bolts will be made 6M in. 


1196. Modified Wooden Fish Plate Splice. — In the modified wooden fish plate 
splice, the size of bolts will be reduced to 1 in., .and the value of each bolt taken at 2655 lb., 
in accordance with the values of Table 21, p. 244. 


The number of bolts required is 


. 40,000 


2655 


1.5. 


14 1-in. bolts will be used, giving a load of 2857 lb. per bolt. 
Spacing of bolts: 

2857 

(a) Distance required for shear “ 

(b) Distance reejuired for transverse tension 

(c) Distance of bolt 


(285 7) (0 .1) 
(150)(6) ' 


Spacing of bolts will be made 3 in. The detail is shown in Fig. 124. 


1.58 in. 

0.32 in. 
1.00 in. 
2.90 in. 
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119c. Bolted Sted Fish Plate Splice. — Fig. 125 shows a bolted steel fish plate 
splice. The bending in the bolts is reduced from that in the first type, due to the smaller 
lever arm. The section of steel plate must be sufficient for tension, and for bearing on the bolts. 
Otherwise, the computations are similar to those of the bolted fish plate splice. 

Net section of steel plate = “ 2.07 sq. in. 

Assume two l> 2 -in. bolts in pairs. Then net width =» (2X1^6) “ 4.875 in., and required thickness is 
2 07 

7 *** 0.28 in., requiring a Me-in. plate. Assume six bolts. As before, each bolt must take 6067 lb. The 
(2) (4.875) 

minimum diameter of bolt re(iuired with a ^e-in. plate at 15,000 lb per sq. in. in bearing is ^ in. Assuming a 
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Fio. 124 — Modified wooden fish plate splice. 
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Fia. 125. — Bolted steel fish plate splice. 


uniform distribution of pressure along the length of bolt, the bending on bolt ■= X Ms + K X 6 ) 

5520 in.-lb. At 24,000 lb. per sq. in , the required diameter of bolt from Table 18 is seen to be IM *“• 

The unit pressure of the bolt on the ends of the fibers is ^ 375 )^ ~ Ib. per sq. in. The spacing of bolts 

may bo figured as before, and will be les.s than that computed in the detail of the bolted fish plate splice by the 
dilTercnce in diameter of the bolts. The spacing will be made 6 in. 


119d. Tabled Wooden Fish Plate Splice. — The detail of a tabled wooden fish 
plate splice is shown in Fig. 126. The points to be investigated in this d(*tail are: (1) net 
section of main timber and splice pad; (2) bearing between splice pad and main timber; (3) 
length of table of fish plate for shear; (4) tension in bolts; and (5) p()s.sibility of bending on 
splice pads if bolts become loose because of shrinkage of timbers. 
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Net section of main timber reijuircd, as 
before, 26.7 sq. in 

Net section of fish plate required, as 
. , 40.000 , 

(2)(1500) “ 

Allowing for two bolts, net depth 

fish plate =» 7 V , ^ ^ = 2.06 in. 

(8 — 1>2) 

Total bearing area required between fish 
plate and main timber = ~ 

Depth of cut into main timber = 

1.57 in. Depth will be made IM in. It 
will be necessary to use an 8 X 8 -in. timber, 
instead of a 6 X 8 -in. stick, with 4 X 8 -in. fish plates. 

Total net depth of fish plate 2 >i in. 

40,000 

Shearing area required for table of fish plate = ^)(i 5 ()) **'*• "*• ''uwiw g 

The action of this joint produces a bending moment in the fish plate which must be resisted by the bolts. The 
resultant stress in the fish plate acts at the center of the uncut portion, while the resultant of the pressure between 
fish plate and main timber is at the center of the table. This couple produces a moment, in this case, of 


Fia 126. — Tabled wooden fish plate splice. 


1.33 

133 sq. in. Length of table ■» — 17 in. 


(20,000) (M)(2M + IM) » 40,000 in.-lb. 

The lever arm of the bolts in the center of the table about the end of table is 8H Using two bolts, the stress in 
each bolt is * 2353 lb. A ><j-in. bolt is sufficient for this stress, but bolts less than M-in. diameter are 

\ /k 73 ^ 2353 

not advisable in a timber joint. The required area of wfiwhors is = 6.72 sq. in., which area would be supplied 

by a 3-in. oiroular washer. The washers shown are square steel X 3^8 X 3^8 in. 
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If the timber should shrink and the bolts remain loose, ca<*h fish plate would be subjected to the full beruling 
of 40,000 in.-lb., except as the friction of the ends of the table against the main timber might reduce such bending. 
The section modulus of the net section of fish plate is (>6)(«)(2>4)* = b-75 (correct for two bolts). The extreme 

fiber stress due to bending would then be “ 5926 lb. per s(i. in. To this stress must be added the uniform 

20 000 

tensile stress, which is ~ maximum fiber stress would therefore be 7036 lb. per sq. in., an 

amount nearly equal to the ultimate strength of the timber. For this reason, the joint should be well spiked to- 
gether, and in particular the fish plate should extend at either end beyond the table, to allow a number of spikes to 
be driven here. If the out at the ends of the tables be made with a bevel towards the center of the joint, the same 
result will be obtained . 

119e. Steel-tabled Fish Plate Splice. — The most economical and practical 
detail of the stccl-tablcd fish plate splice consists of stool splice plates with stool tables riveted 
to the plates, as shown in Fig. 127. The points to he inv(\stigated are: (1) necessary not area 
of plato to resist tension; (2) requin'd thickness of tabkvs to keep the bearing of tabl(;s against 
the ends of the filx^rs of the timber within the safe working st rosses ; (d) number of rivets between 
tables and fish plate; (4) distance between table, limited by longitudinal shear in the timber; 
and (5) bolts required to hold tables in the notches in the timber. 


The 6 X 8-in main timbci will be Hufiicient for this type of splice 



Fig. 127. — Steel-labl(*d fish plate splice. Fig. 128 — Timon-bar splice. 


Assume 3 nveth in one row. Then net width of plate is 8 — (3)(®4) = 5 75 in., and icquired thickness of 

plate is ~ 0.23 in. A plate will be Hufficient for tensile strength. Bcunng aiea required for 

(2) (o 7o) 

40,000 


Assume 4 tables on each fish plate. Keipiired total thicknc.MS of tables is 0 78 in. Make the dejith 

1^6 in. “ 0.815 in. 

Rivets required in each table, limiting value of one rivet in bearing at 20,000 lb per sq in. on j^-in 

plate being 3750 lb. “ (3750) ~ 2.67. 

Use throe rivets and make table 'Ms X 3 in. 

The distance between end of main timber and first table, and the distance between tables, must be sufTieient 
for longitudinal shear in the timber. Total shearing area required = “ 267 sci. in. Distance between 

207 ' 

tables = /-rr-/rT= 8 35 in. Call this distance 9 in., making the distance center to center of tables 12 in. 

(4) (8) 

As in the ea.se of the wooden fish plate splice, the bending moment to be resisted by bolts is the load trans- 
mitted by one table times one-half tlic combined thickness of fish plate and table, or 

M = (10,000) (>.i)(' Me + > 4 ) = 5300 in -lb. 

Two bolts will be placed against the outer edge of table, making the lever arm of the bolts 3M i«- The stress in 
one bolt is then *= 760 lb. Two %-\n bolts will be used for each table. 

119/. Tenon Bar Splice. — The tenon bar splice is one of the oldest splices used, 
though not seen so frequently today as formerly. It is probably the simplest and most effective 
tension splice that can be made. The detail is shown in Fig. 128. The points to be computed 
are (1) size of rod for tension; (2) width of bar for proper bearing against the timber, and also 
for the hole for the rod pa.ssing through the ends; (3) depth of bar for bending; (4) distance 
of bar from end of timixjr to provide sufficient bearing area; and (5) net section of timber. To 
give general stiffness to this joint. Fig. 128 shows the addition of two 2 X 8-in. splice pads bolted 
with ?i-in. bolts. 
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An 8 X 8-in. main timber will be assumed. Size of rod area requiretl 


40,000 

(2)(1G,0()6) “ A 

rod has an area of 1.295 s(i. in. at the root of thread, and this size rod will be used. Since the rod must be placed 
at such a distance from the timber that the nuts may be tightened, and since it is desirable to keep the length of 
the bar as small as possible, hexagonal nuts will be used. (It is obvious that the bending moment on the bar in- 
creases with the distance between center lines of rods.) The long diameter of a hexagonal nut is 2^^ in., 

iience the distance from the side of timber to the center line of rod will be made If 3 in. 

Size of bar required: The pressure of the timber against the bar will be assumed to be uniform. Hence the 
bending moment on the bar will be (20,000) (1>2 + >1 X 8) = (20,000) (3>2) =» 70,000 in.-lb. Using a fiber stress 

70 (X)0 

of 24,000 lb. per sq. in. in bending, since the bar is a short beam, the require*! section iiifKlulus is 2.92 in. 

The bearing area reciuiredis 25 s*! in. The reijuire*! width of bar is therefore = 3.13 in. Since 

a 3-in. bar is a stock size, a width of 3 in. will be used. This w'i<lth will give a full bearing for the hexagonal nut, 
and will allow in. of metal on each side of the hole. If a 6 X 8-in, timber were u.sed, the reciuired W'idth of 
bar would be 4^4 in., which would reduce the section of timber below tlie allowable. 

^ 5d)2)( 6) 

6* 


The depth of bar must now bo computed. The section modulus = 2.92 in., when 






^(2.92) (G) 


\/5.84= 2.4 in. The bar size will be taken at 2^3 X 3 X It in. 


The shearing area r*‘quired b<‘tweeri the bar an*l end of timber is 

267 


40,000 
150 ' 


207 sq. in. The distance require*! 


between the bar and end of timber is therefore ^2)(8) “ ^ 


119*/. Shear Pin Splice. — In the shear pin splice, the 6 X 8-in. main timber will 
be snflicient. This splice is shown in Fig. 129. The stress is transmitted across the joint by 
means of the circular pins of hardwood or steel. 

These f)ins are driven in a bored hole with a drivinj^ 
fit for the pins. Th(» joint is a comparatively easy 
one to frame. The bolts take some tension, du(‘ to 
the' couphi of the forces acting on the pins. The 
working value's for the j)ins are' taken from Art. 117. 


_pjspacas 
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The splice pads in thi.s detail are 3 X 8-in. timbers. The 
pins are 2 in in diameter, ofextia heavy ste'cl pipe. The total 
net section of splice pad.s is then 4 X 8 = 32 sq. in., giving i 

UHit stress in tension of - 12r,0 Ib. UsinR the working ^2^ —Shear pin splice, 

value of 800 lb. per lin. in. of pin, the wife value of a 2 X 8-in. 

pin is 0400 lb. The number of pins required is ^tien = 6.25. Six iiins will be ijse*l. 

The ten.sion in. the bolt.s will be taken at oncj-h.ilf the total tcmsile stress, or 20,000 lb. Kight 5ii-in. bolts 
will be used, giving a working value of 2.>()0 lb. per bolt. The bolts will be placed in pairs, endways between 
the pins. The pins will be placed 6-in. eenti'rs 


120. General Comparison of Tension Splices. — The tenon bar splice, when it can be used, 
is to be recommended. It is direct, in its action; shrinkage of the timber cannot destroy its 
cffccti vene.ss ; thc're being but one liearing surface, the splice will surely act as designed; the 
two sc^ctions of timber can be drawn tightly together in the field; and the splice is almost 
fool-proof. 

The wooden tabled fish-plate splice is also effective where then^ is but one table in each 
splice pad either side of the joint. In those joints where more tables are nec('.ssary, however, 
there enters at once the possibility, and even the probability, that all the contact faces will 
not act simultaneously. In other words, the effectiveness of the splice in such a case depends 
wholly on the skill and care in workmanship. In this detail, also, shrinkage of the timb('r adds 
an uncertainty as to the strength of the joint. 

The bolted steel fish plate splice makes a neat appearing splice for exposed work, arid is 
much in favor on that account. For a moderate stress in the timber to be spliced, it is fairly 
economical. 

The steel tabled fish plate splice is open to the same objection as the wooden tabled splice. 
The bearing surfaces of the stec'l tables are very likely to be uneven, making a close fit between 
steel and timber almost impossible. On pai>er, the joint is neat and effective and adaptable 
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to almost any case. Unless rigid inspection in the shop and field is maintained, the actual joint 
is likely to be disappointing. The bearing edges of all tables should be milled ; the holes in the 
tables should be drilled, and tight riveting secured. Careless and inferior workmanship in the 
steel shop on the metal splice plates is to be expected. 

The shear pin splice is effective and simple ; its greatest drawback is the effect of shrinkage 
in the timber which will allow the pins to become loosened. This splice should not be used 
with unseasoned or partially seasoned timber, unless it is absolutely certain that the bolts will 
be kept tight as the timber seasons. 

The bolted wooden splice is effective, but cumbersome, and imsuited for large stresses, 
due to the unusual size of bolts. 

The modified wooden bolted splice is satisfactory for comparatively small stresses and 
when rigid inspection can be counted upon to see that the bolts arc driven in close fitting holes. 
For large stresses, the required number of bolts will be excessive. 

Architectural appearances may prohibit certain types of splices as being unsightly. The 
bolted steel fish plate splice and the tabled steel fish plate splice are the neatest in appearance, 
and for this reason are extensively \ised in exposed work. 

121 . Compression Splices. — Compression splices naturally divide into two divisions: 
(1) those joints which lake only luiiform compression at all times, and (2) those joints which, 

while compression is the principal stress, may be 
called upon at some tiiiu? to take cither flexure, or 
tension, or a combination of both. 

Some of the compression splices used in construc- 
tion are shown in Fig. 130. These joints, in the order 
lettered, are (a) the butt joint, (h) the half lap, and 
(c) the oblique scarf. 

The butt joint differs from all the other joints 
in that it has but one surface of contact. For this 
reason, it is superior to all the others, wh(;re uniform 
compression alone is to be transmitted. The efficiency 
i J||, I of all the other joints depends wholly upon the skill 

and care of the carpenter who frames the joint. Iti 
(o) other words, the butt joint for the condition named 

Fia. 130 .— ( oniprcssion splices. is the simplest, and therefore the best. Indeed, the 

splice plates, if bolted, or bolted and keyed, may 
make the butt joint suitable for carrying both tension and flexure. 

The oblique scarfed splice is stronger in flexure than the half lap. In the half lap joint, 
however, there is more timber in straight end bearing than in the obliqui^ scarf. 

In constnicting compres.sion joints in timbers which are vertical in position, the bolts 
through one end of the splice pads, if such exist, should be placed aft(T the upper timber has 
come to a bearing on the lower timber; otherwise the bolts may receive a heavy load before the 
timbers come to a full bearing. 

122 . Connections Between Joists and Girders. — When possible, joists should rest upon 
the tops of girders, and not frame into the sides of the girders. The former construction, 
however, involves a loss in head room in a building, increased height of building walls and 
columns. It also involves more shrinkage, since the shrinkage is directly proportional to the 
depth of timber. In the case of a building with masonry walls and timber interior, the construc- 
tion of joists resting upon the girdtTS will, with green or unseasoned timber, result in unequal 
settlement of the floors. The inner ends of the outer floor bays will settles the amount of 
shrinkage of joist plus girder, while the outer ends will settle only the amount of shrinkage 
of the joists, since the joists frame directly into the masonry. The considerations of equal 
settlement and gain in building height will usually dictate the use of joist hangers in a building 
with heavy masonry walls. 

In a building of the mill-building type with wall posts and girders, and corrugated steel 
or wooden sheathed walls, the increased height due to framing the joists on top of the girders 
will be offset by the saving in the cost of joist hangers. 
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The joists should extend over the full width of girder, and be toenailed into the girders.; 
When the joists break over the girders they should lap at least 12 in. and be well spiked together. 
Solid bridging of a depth equal to the depth of the joists, and of a width not less than 2 in., is 
usually placed between the joists, and directly over the center of girder. Such bridging holds 
the joists firmly in position, and also acts as a fire stop. This constniction is shown in Fig. 131. 

122a. Joists Framed into Girders. — In very light constniction the joists, when 
framed into the sides of a girder, are sometimes only toenailed. In other cases, especially 
when the joists frame into only one side of the girder, such girder built up of several vertical 
pieces, the outer piece is spiked into the ends of the joists, as in Fig. 132. All such joints are 
makeshifts, and extremely unreliable. As has been pointed out in a previous article (see Art. Ill), 
nails driven into the ends of timbers — i.e., parallel to the direction of fibers — have a low strength. 
Further, there is always the danger of the nails thus driven causing the joists to split. 

Sometimes a strip is nailed or V)oltcd to the sides of the girder, upon which the joists rest, 
as in Fig. 133. If properly designed, such strips will be not less than 4 in. wide and 4 in. deep, 
bolted, not nailed to the girder. The Ixilts should be sufficient in number to take the reaction 
of the joists, and should be not less than 23^2 in. from the bottom of girder. 

Illustrative Problem. — Given a floor bay 14 X 10 ft ; live load of 60 lb. per sq. ft. ; girders spanning the shorter 
side of tho floor bay. Aasumo double thickness of flooring 1-in. T and G finished floor over 1-in. rough floor. 
Working fiber stress is flexure 1600 lb per sq. in.; working unit stress in longitudinal shear 150 lb. per sq. in.; 
working unit stress in cross bearing 300 lb. per sq. in. 



Fia. 131. Fig. 132. Fig. 133. Fig. 134. 


Fig. 131. Fig. 132. Fig. 133. Fig. 134. 

Weight of floor construction, exclusive of girders: 

Flooring 6 

Joists 6 

Bridging . . . • ... 1 

Total dead load 12 

Live load .... 00 

Total load 72 lb. per sq. ft. 


With joists 16-in. centers, and counting the clear span for joists as 15 ft., the following figures result: 

Total load on one joLst — (15)(lH)(72) =» 14401b. 

Bending moment = (i.8')(1440)(16)(12) = 32,400 in.-lb. 

Required section modulus = i'ooq " 

Assume joist 2 X 10 in., actual section IJ^ X actual section modulus 24.44. 

For a 15-ft. span, this size is the minimum for deflection. In the computation for girder size, the live load 
may be reduced 20 %, making total load 00 lb. per sq. ft. 

Load - (14)(16)(60) = 13,440 1b. M = (>^) (13,440) (14) (12) = 282,000 in.-lb. 

11 o 282,000 

Required section modulus =» S = — 176. 

1000 

An 8 X 14-in., finished section 7H X 13H. has a section modulus of 227.8. An 8 X 12-in. girder, finished 
size 7>2 X llKi would have a section modulus of 165 under the required amount. The reaction of one joist is 

720 

720 lb., requiring a bearing area of = 2.4 sq. in. The bolting strip will be 4 X 4 in. ^^-in. bolts will be used, 

and the working load per bolt will be taken at 900 Ib.^ Since the load per linear foot of girder is 16 X 60 » 960 
900 

lb., the bolts must be spaced g"(jQ(12) = 11 in. centers, or 13 bolts per girder. 

In the above illustrative problem, the depth of joist plus the depth of bolting strip just 
equals the depth of girder. This relation does not always hold, as girder depth is often but 
little more than the depth of joist. To avoid having the bottom of joists lower than the girder, 
joists are often notched as shown in Fig. 134. Such construction is not good, since the strength 
of the joists is greatly reduced by notching. The joists tend to split in the corner of the notch, 
due to the difference in stiffness on either side of the vertical cut. 

1 From Table 21, p. 244, bolt '* double shear" with 4 and 8-in. timbers, good for 1465 lb. in end bearing. 

For side bearing, safe load » H X 1465 » 915 d>. 
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In some cases, the ends of the joists are framed with tenons fitting into sockets or recesses 
cut into the girder, l^his type of framing is to be condemned on account of the serious weaken- 
ing of both joist and girder. 

1225. Joist Hangers. — The most satisfactory manner of framing joists into the 
sides of girders is by the use of joist hangers. Thc*re are many stock types of these, among 
which may be named the Duplex, Van Dorn, Ideal, Lane, National, and Falls. Some oi these 
different types arc shown in h'igs. 135 to 138 inclusive. A stock joist hanger should not be 
used without investigating carefully its strength and the amount of bearing given to the joist. 
Referring to the figures illustrating the different types, the fact should be noted that the Dui)l(^x 
hanger will result in less settlement of floor than any of the other types, since the connection of 



Fio. 135— Duplex Fkj. 130.— Vail Dorn patenfod Fio. 137.- “Ideal” Fkj. 13S.— “Fall 
joist hanj^er. steel joist hanger. single hanger. joist hanger. 

this hanger, unlike all Ihe others, is on the side of the girder, and, hence, is affected by the 
shrinkage of one-half instead of the whole depth of girder. The publislu'd tests of joist hangers, 
as given in the various manufacturers’ catalogs, will bear close scrutiny. Oft(m in the ('ffort 
to prove the merits of the particular hanger, the exact loads carrii'd by one hangcT are not <‘ilways 
clear. Sometimes, also, hardwood is employcxl in the tests, in onh'r to avoid failure of the 
joist by crushing of the fibers. The Duplex hanger unqu(%stionably has many advantages ovct 
other hangers. It is practically (certain that all the other hangers will fail by the hooks over 
the girder crushing the fibers of the timber on the corner of the girder and then straightening 
out. 

122c. Connection of Joist to Steel Girder. — When steel girdcirs an^ used with 
timber floor joists, the types of connection arc similar to those discussc'd for wooden girders, 



Fk;. 13‘). Fio. 110. Fio. 111. 


I.C., the joists may frame on top of the steel girder (usually an I-beam) or into the side of the 
girder. 

Buildings with this combination construction, in which the joists simply rest on top of 
the I-beams, without any attachment whatever, are sometimes seen. In such cases, the I- 
beain is supported laterally only by friction between the timber and steel. This practice is to 
be avoided. To secure a definite? connection between the? joists anel girder, a wooden strip may 
be bolted to the top flange of the I-beam, and the joists toenailed to this wooden strip, as in 
Fig. 139. The principal objection to this construction is the weakening of the I-beams from the 
heiles punched through the flange. 

When the joists frame into the sides of the I-beams, they are often, for light loads, supported 
by the lower flanges of the I-beam, as in Fig. 110. Obviously the weak point of this detail is 
the small bearing of tlu? joist on the steel. To overcome the difficulty, timbers may be cut to 
rest snugly against the flange and w(d>, and bolted through the web. The joists may then be 
nailed into these timber strips, as illustrated in Fig. 141. The supporting timber should be of 
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sufficient width to extend under and beyond the vertical cut of the notch in the joist for the 
upper flange. 

A serious difficulty in constructions of this nature is the problem of supporting the flooring 
over the upper flange of the I-boam. If such flooring rests on the joists and the upper flange 
of the I-beam, the shrinkage of the joists will produ(;e a high place in the floor over all the steel 
beams. To overcome this difficulty small strips, say of 1 J 2 X 2-in. timber, maybe spiked to the 
sides of the joists to carry the floor over the girder. 

Joist hangers, notably the Duplex and Van Dorn hangers, may be obtained for connection 
between timber joists and steel girders (see Figs. 142, 143, and 144). The method of support 
shown in Fig. 141, however, will be found very satisfactory and generally cheaper than the joist 
hangc'rs. 



123. Connections Between Columns and Girders. — The conned ion between timber col- 
umns and girders involves (consideration, not only of stnuigtli of columns and of supports for 
the girders, hut also (3f general stiffness of the building, sinccc the posts and girders are generally 
countc'd upon to form the slrucctural frames for resisting lateral forctes, as wind and vibration 
of machinery. Columns always splice at or near the floor line's, hence the connection of girder 
to column in(dud(\s the consideration of column splice. Continuity of the columns is always to 
be sought, both from the standpoint of stiffness and reduction of shrinkage. In total, the ob- 
jects to be gained in the conru'ction of girders and post are: (1) continuity of column for stiff- 
ness and reduction of shrinkage ; (2) ri'duction of column area from a lower story to an upper 
story as determined by floor load; (3) sufficient bearing an'a for girders on the supports; (4) 
continuity of girders at the 
column for stiffnc'ss; and 
(5) provision for girders 
relc^asing from column, in 
event of a serious fire, with- 
out pulling the column down. 

All th('S(^ provisions are not 
attainable in every case, and 
the nature of the building 
may not warrant th(! vx- 
pense of securing all these 
objects. 

In the discussion of this 
subject, a distinction must 
be made between th(^ ordi- 
nary V)uilding, including both frame buildings and buildings with masonry walls, or cor- 
rugat(^d st('(il walls, and the spiHjial type of building known as “mill construction” or “slow- 
burning construction” (see chapter on “Slow-Burning Mill Construction ” in Sect. 3). The first 
class consists of those buildings which have the ordinary joist and girder construction, either 
with or without plast(^r(Ml ceilings and interior columns encased with lath ‘and plaster. This 
class will be treated in the following paragraphs; th(i details for the special type of “mill con- 
struction” are discussed in Sect. 3. 

For the purpose of illustrating these principles, some details of connection of columns 
and girders will be briefly discussed. Fig. 145 shows three defective details, which, nevertheless, * 
17 
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Fia. 145. — Defpotivo dotails of colunm and girdpr ronnertions. 
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are often seen. It is almost certain that in Fig. 145 (a) the girders have not sufficient bearing 
across the fibers, and that with full load, crushing will result. In (6) the bottom of the upper 
post will crush the fibers of the Upper side of the girder, and a worse condition will prevail under 
the bolster, unless the latter is hardwood. Even then, if the posts are not working at a very 
low unit stress, cnishing of the bolster will result. The shrinkage in both (a) and (h) will be 
considerable, and nearly double in (6) what it will be in (a). The detail of (c) with the upper 
post resting on a hardwood bolster is the best of the three details, although shrinkage has not 
been eliminated. 

For many buildings, the details shown in Fig. 146 will provide satisfactory connections. 
All of the desirable conditions enumerated previously are fulfilled, with the exception of release 
of girders in case of fire. Th(^ vertical bolster blocks are sot into the lower post and bolted, or 
bolted and keyed to the sides of the column with circular pins or with rectangular iron keys. 
In each of the three details, the girders may be given sufficiemt end bearing by properly propor- 
tioning the thickness of bolster block; 
the bolster has end bearing on the post, 
and no timber in cross bearing intervenes 
between thc^ two sections of post. Partial 
continuity of post, sufiicient for general 
stiffness of building, is secured by means 
of timber splice pads in d(jtail (c), with- 
out sacrificing the girder ties. The splice 
plates of the girder across column may be 
of steel. This will avoid the use of 
wooden fillers under the girder splice 
pads. A further modification of these 
details to allow the girders to release in 
by using dog-irons instead of the girder 


The section of bolster is to be determined by requirements of 
girder bearing; the amount the bolster is set into the post by com- 
putations for end bearing; its length should be not less than 12 in., 
and pnffcirably not less than 16 in. The size of bolts may be deter- 
mined by taking moments about the center of the bearing on the post. 
The keyed and bolted bolster is proportioned as for the shear-pin 

tension splice. 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume the problem of Art 122«. Floor bay 14 X 16 ft., Rirclcrs 8 X 14 in., joists 
2 X 10 in., first story height 10 ft. Assume the detail to occur at the second floor of a four story building. The 
load in the upper column will be taken at 30,000 lb., the first story column will tlen take .30,500 lb plus the second 
floor load. The live loud will be 00% of 00 = 30 lb, per sq. ft , which, with a dead loud of 12 lb. per sq. ft. 
will give a total unit load of tS lb. per sq. ft., and a total increment of column load for the second floor of 10,800 
lb. The first story column load will then be 11,300 lb. The upper column section will be made an 8 X 8 -in., 
and the low'er section a 10 X 10 in. The girder reaction is r»720 lb. (For design of girder and its (onnections, 
live load is 80 per cent. (GO) = 48 lb. per s<p ft.) At 300 lb. per 8 <i. in. the required bearing and thickness of bolster 
must bo 22.5/7.5 ■» 3 in. The bolster size will be made 5>^ X 9>2 X 1 ft. 4 in. 

6720 

The required area in end bearing is = 4.2, or with a width of 9Vi in. the bolster must be set into the post 

4.2/9.5 » 0.44 in. Actually the dap will be made in. The upper bolts will be placed 3 in. below bottom of 
girder. Taking moments about the center of bearing of the bolster on the dap, and ne^^lecting the lower bolts, 
Af — (6720) (2*4) = 18,,500 in.-lb. This overturning moment will be resisted by compression of the lower portion 
of the bolster against the post, and tension in the two upper bolts. This pair of bolts is 13 in. above the seat of 
the bolster in the post, and the effective lever arm of these bolts may be taken at J 4 of their height above the bolster 
seat. The tension in either of the two bolts is then 



case of fire may be made 




18,500 

(2)T13)(H) 


= 950 lb. 


The maximum intensity of pressure between the bolster and post need not be investigated, as it will be very small 
with the length of bolster used. 
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Attention is called to the details of Fig. 146, in that the normal spacing of the joists has 
been modified at the posts, to bring a joist either side of the post. When these joists are either 
sp'ked or bolted to the p>ost, and in addition a short piece of joist is spliced across the butt 
joint of the joists where such joint occurs at the post, a simple and inexpensive construction is 
secured which gives considerable stiffness to the building frame. 

123a. Post and Girder Cap Connections. — The bolster connections above dis- 
cussed are usually impractical to employ, if ceilings exist, as the bolster will project beneath 
the ceiling line. In such cases, and in other cases where the above' construction may be deemed 
unsightly, riuital post-caps of cast iron, wrought iron, or ste^cl are used. Standard post-caps, 
usually of pressed steel, are made by the manufacturers of joist hangers, and may he purchased 



Fig. 147 —Duplex malleable Fia. 148.— Ideal steel post Fig. 149.— Duplex steel post cap. 
iron and steel eombination eap. cap, No 3. 


in stock sizes. Typical details of girder and post connections, using standard post-caps, are 
given in Figs. 147. 148, and 149 taken from manufacturers’ catalogs. The prices ol these caps 
based on the unit cost pt'r pound of steel are rather high, and it may often be possible to build 
up structural post-caps that will give satisfaction at a lower cost. Sometimes short pieces of 
I-beams or heavy channels, unsuited on account of length for any other purpose, may be pur- 
chased cheaply, and used for post-caps for cases in whiidi it % only lu'cc^ssary to frame girders 
into two opposite sides of the posts; in other words, in the case of a two-way connection. 

A four-wa}'^ post-cap is one which provides for beams on four sides of the posts. P'our- 


way post-caps with joist and girder construction 
always result in unequal settlement of th(^ floor. 

The joists, being supported on or by the girders, 
will settle an amount equal to the shrinkage in the 0 Dog irons 
depth of the girder, while the joists framing into 
the post and resting on the post-cap will not settle. 

The use of joist hangers between joist and girder 
will not do away with this settlement, although 
the use of that type of hanger which connects into 
the appro.ximatc^ center of the girder will reduce 
the settlement to that due to the shrinkage of 
one-half the depth of girder. 

Cast-iron post-caps must bo carefully de- 
signed to take care of the flexural stresses. . A 
typical cast-iron post-cap is shown in Fig. 150. 



Fig. 150 — Details of column and nirdcr connection 
with special cast-iron post cap. 


Illustrative Problem. — Assume girder 12 X 16-in. on a 14-ft. span, upper story post 12 X 12 in. and lower 
story post 14 X 14 in. The actual section of sized girder will be WYi X 15>2- losing a working stress of 1800 lb. 
per sq. in., the safe load is 39,469 lb., say 40,000. The reaction is then 20,000 lb. At 300 lb. per sq. in., the re- 
quired bearing area is = G7 sq. in. With a widtn of 11>^ in., the cap must nave a seat ^ = 6.8 in. long, 


say 6 in., and will project 5 in. over the face of the 14 X 14-in. post. The moment on the post-cap may be assumed 
to be a maximum at the edge of the upper story post, with a value M — (20,000) (3) = 60,000 in.-lb. For cast 
iron, the working unit stress in flexure will be taken at 4000 lb. per sq. in. The required section modulus of cap 


must therefore be 


60,000 

4000 


15. The sides of cap form two beams of rectangular section resisting this moment. 


Assuming a thickness of metal of 1 in., the <lepth of side mu.st be d — \/ (7 ^<j)(6) = 6^^ in. The thickness of seat 
must now bo computed. With a uniform bearing, the seat may be computed as a beam with fixed ends, or AT ■■ 
(Ha)(i^0; the projecting width of plate is 5 in. The load on this portion is 54 X 20,000 = 16,667 lb. The 
length will be taken at 12>^ in., or between the centers of sides. Therefore Af = (Ha) (16,667) (12>4) 17,360 


in.-lb. The section modulus required is “ 4.34. The width being 5 in., the depth must be d -» '^^44.34) 
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=» 2 28 in. The base must therefore be supported by ribs. Two ribs will be introduced. The bearing plate will 
now be assumed to take only one-half of the bendin#?, one-half the load being transmitted by the ribs to the vertical 
collar around the post. The thickness of base and collar must then be Sufficient for each to sustain 6650 in. -lb. 
Since both the projecting seat and the collar are fixed along one edge, the allowable unit stress in bending will be 

8333 

increased 50%. The required section modulus is then = 1.39, or with a width of 5 in., the required thickness 
is 1.29. A thickness of 1>4 in. will be used. 


SPLICES AND CONNECTIONS— STEEL MEMBERS 


By Wm. J. Fulleb 


124. Rivets and Bolts. A rivet is ii short pioee of cylindrical rod (usually soft steel) 
with one end, called the head, larger than the body or shank (s(!(! Fig. 151). Rivets are made 


Shank 


Shank 


Buf+on Head Countersunk Head 
Fig. 151. 


Fig. 152. 



by feeding rods, that have been heated to the proper temperature, into a rivet machine. The 
machine forms the head and cuts the rod off to the desired huigth. Difft'rent kinds of rivets 
may be made in the same machine by using the proper header and dies. To produce satisfactory 
rivets the dies used must lx; kept in perfect condition, and tlie l)ars must be heated to the proper 
temperature. If the dies become worn, the rivet is apt to have; a shouldc'r wiu;re th(; heaci 
and shank meet (see Fig. ir)2). Also, if the inner edges of the dies do not meet, th(; rivet 
will have what is known as a lin on each side (see Fig. 153). Rivets having these defects are 
not satisfactory when driven, as the h(;ads will not fit tight against the member. 


Shop nvefs 
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Fig. 154 — Conventional rivet signs. 


Rivets are used not only to connect the different parts of built-up steel sections, such as 
columns and^i^ers, but also for making the connections between different structural members. 

, 124a. Kinds, Dimensions, and Sizes of Rivets. Kinds . — Two classes of rivets 
are used in structural steel work: namely, the button head and the countersunk head (sec Fig. 
151). The button head rivet, which is used almost entin.dy for all stnictural work, has a head 
which is hemispherical. The (lountersunk head is flat and is made to fit a countersunk hole. 
It should not be used except when a flat surface is desired or when a button head would interfere 
wit ha nine member. When the desired clearance cannot be obtained because of a full button 
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he^ad on a rivot, the h(\ad of the rivet may ho flattened. SufRcient clearance, of (‘ourse, cannot 
always he provided in this way, but where the flatteninj; of a button IkmuI is all that is nec(\ssary, 
the riveting is usually more efficient and less expensive than if a counUirsunk rivet were used. 
In case a flat surface is desired, it is necessary to chip the head of a countersunk rivet, since 
after driving, this kind of a head extends about in. above the surface. 

In order to show on a drawing whether a full button head, a flattened head, or a countersunk 
head is to be used, certain (conventional signs have been adopted. Fig. 154 shows the Osborne 
system which is used almost (‘iitirely in this country. 

Dimensions . — There is no standard shape for rivet heads, but the shapes found on the market 
do not differ greatly. Rivets are soimdhm's made with spcncial shaped lu'ads sucJi that when 
driven with the proper die the tendency will be to first uj>s('t the shank. This is dcvsirablc as 
the hole should be completcdy filled even though somewhat irregular. Table 1 gives dimensions 
for finislu'd rivet heads. 

Taule IJ — Genekal Fohmui.as fou PiiopoiiTioNs OF Rivets, in Inches 

Full driven Iteiul, diameter a = 1.5d + in 
<lepth h = 0 425a 
radiuH c — b 
ladius e = I 5b 
Countersunk liead, <lepth / — ().5<i 

diameter -- 1 577(1. 

All Dimensions in Inches 


Sizes. --Riv(‘ls vary from '}g to 1 in. in diameter 
and, except in sp(‘(*ial cases, are mad(* from soft st(M*l. 

Most structural work reipiires (uther J^-in. 

rivets. SinallcT sizes an* used in light work while 
larger sizes ani used only in V(‘ry heavy construction. 

As a g(*neral ruh* rivets should not be of h^ss 
diameter than tlu^ thickness of the thickest plate 
through which they pass. 

The diameter of a riv(;t should not be greater than 

M of the width of member connected. 

Riv(*ts as large as Jg in. .should not be used if they are to be driven by hand, as they cannot 
be drivcm tight. (All shops do not have the required power to drive tlui largi'r rivets properly.) 

The diaiiK'ter of a rivet should not be less than of its gri]> as t(*sts show that the strength 
of a joint dccr(?a.ses when the total thickness of metal increases beyond four diameters of the 
rivet used. In such cases spe(!ifications usually r(*(iuire the number of riv(;ts to be increased 
1 % for each Jie in. of im^tal greater than four diameters. 

The size of rivet that should be u.sed in any given case depends on the sizes of the members 
to be coriiK^ctcd. As a general rule, a ?.s-in. rivet is flu* maximum that should bo used in the 
flang(‘s of 0 and 7-in. channels and I-b(\‘ims, and in 2-in. angh's; rivets may lie us(‘d in 

all larger sizi^d (diannels and I-beams and in all angl(*s ov(‘r 2t^ in. In all I-b(;ams over 15 in., 
all chanimls over 10 in., and in all angles over .3 in., Jg-in. rivets may be u.sed. In unimportant 
conne(;tions, rivets may be used in 2>2-bi. angles, and %-ui. rivets may be used in 3-in. 

angles. 

Not more than one size of rivet should be u.sed in th(* same structure in order to avoid mak- 
ing changes in the punching and riveting machines and also to mak(* unn(*c(!,ssary the rehandling 
of the different members. 

Channels and I-beams, however, have to be rehandled when holes are punched in both 
the flange and web because a special die is required in punching the flange on account of the 
slope. In cas(\s of this kind, when the holes in the web are larger than an; p(;rmittod in the 
flange, a smaller punch may be used for the flange without causing extra handling. 

' From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1245. Grip of Rivets and Bolts.— The grip of a rivet is the total thickness of 
metal through which it passes (see Fig. 155). In computing the length of shank required, the 
roughness of the parts connected should be considered and tlu^ grip increased accordingly. 
The amount to be added varices in dilTerent shops and is from >-'2 in* for oach joint between 
members to tfe io. for each mcml)er. Thus, the total length of shank is the thickness of ma- 
terial plus the amount assumed for roughness of members plus the length of shank necessary 
to form a head. The grip should be taken to the nearcist in. Table 2 gives the required 
length of shank for dilTerent grii)s and sizes of rivets. 

Taule 2.' — Structuual Rivets 
American Bridge Comiiany Standard 
Lengths (jf Field Rivets fou Vakious Grips 

(Dimoiisions in Inches) 


Jki/L, 


J20P.. J 

Fig. 155 


^Froin Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In case bolts arc used, tho Ionjj;th is the grip, plus in., plus the thickness of nut, plus the 
thickness of wash(;rs. Table 3 gives the dimensions for bolt heads and nuts. 

Table 3.^ — Bolt Heads and Nuts 
American Bridge Company Standard 



Rougli nut 

Finished nut 

Rougli heiul 

Finished head 

/ 

U 


il 


h 

/ 

* 

1 r,d-h}H 
in. 

d 

1 .Wf 

'/-lion' 

1 Tid+J's 

0 r>/ 

I fx/ 1 >,"Bin 



124c. Rivet Holes. — Rivet holes may be punched to siz(», sub-punched, and 
reamed, or drilhul from the solid. For all ordinary work satisfactory n'sults can bo obtained 
if a n'asonable amount of care is taken in laying out and p\inching the holes. All holes should 
be larger in diameter than the nominal size of rivet used; that is, Jir in. larger than 

the diametcir of the rivet shank before heating. This will allow the heated 
rivet to enter the hole. 

When metal in. thick or more, is used, or when the thickness of metal 
is greater than th(^ diameter of the rivet, the holes should be drilled (1) because 
puncluvs often break wluin the thickness of metal is greater than the diameter 
of the punch, and (2) bc^cause the punching of the holes injun^s the metal more 
or less around the ('dge of the; hole, the t hicker and hard(*r the metal, t he grc'atc'r 
the injury. It is on account of this injury that hole's are specified on impor- 
tant work to be sub-punched % in. kvss than the diameter of the rivet and 
reamed to in. larger, or to be drilled from the solid. Wlum holes are sub-punched and re- 
amed, the reaming is usually specified to be done after the structure is assembled, thus insuring 
well matched holes. 

Punched holes do not always match and in such cases a reamc'r should be used to line them 
up instead of using a drift pin (see Fig. 156) and a sledge hamnuir as is often done. Although 
drift pins (which are tapering circular steel tempered rods) are necessary in assembling, yet 
their use in lining up holes, which do not match, should not be allowed bticause of the injurious 
effect on the metal around the holes. Reaming out holes which do not match should not be 
considered as reamed work because only part of the metal in part of the holes is removed. 

Holes for countersunk rivets are punched or drilletl in the same way as for button head 
rivets ; the hole is then countersunk — ^that is, reamed out on a bevel to the required depth. 

124(/. Location of Rivets — Gage . — A gage line is a line parallel to the length of a 
member on which open holes or rivets are located. Gage is the distance between gage lines 
or the distance of a gage line from some surface, such as the back of an angle or channel. Fig. 
157 shows both the gage and gage lines on an angle. Tables 4, 5, and 6 give the standard gages 
for I-beams, angles, and channels, respectively. The dimensions of channels and I-beams 
jis manufactured by the different companies vary slightly ; also the gages as given in the different 
manufacturers’ handbooks. 

Pitch . — Pitch is the distance center to center of holes on a gage line, and is indicated by pon 
Fig. 157. 

1 From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, l^a. 
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AVj/e Distance , — The distance from a hole or rivet to the edge 
of a member is called the edge distance (see Fig. 157). 



Table 5.^ — Gages for Angles 




For column dotails, G-ui lc« (jr 2 in. thick or Icih) against column riliaft, f/i =* 
I '^4 >» . r/8 = in. 

For diagonal anglc.s, etc , gage in middle, whete n voted leg e(|uals or ex- 
ceeds 3 in. for ^t-in. rivets, 3^2 in for Jn-in. rivets 

U.se .sjiecial gages to adapt work to multiple punch, or to secure de.siiuhle 
details 

' From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Table 6.‘ — Standard Gages and Dimensions for 
Channels 

Nominal dimensions are: flange width and “o” in eighths, web 
thirkness in sixteenths. Gages for connection angles are determined 
by >2 weh thickness. 

Standard gages may be varied if conditions require. 


Depth of 
channel 

Weight per 
foot 

Flange 

width 

Web 

>^wcb 

Gage 

Grip 
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Max. 
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flange 
(inches) 
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Rivet Spacing . — Rivets are spaced according to rules which have been derived from ex- 
perience and the following may be considered as standard : 

The minimum distance between centers of rivet holes is usually specified to be not less 
than three diameters of the rivet; but the distance shall preferably be not less than 3 in. for 
%-in. rivets, in. for rivets, 2 in. for ^^-in. rivets, and IJ 4 in. for J^-in. rivets (see 

Table 7). The maximum pitch in the line of stress for members composed of plates and shapes 

* From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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is sometimes specified to be 16 times the thickness of the thinnest outside plate 
with a maximum of 6 in. The following spacing is preferable: 6 in. for %-in. 
rivets, 5 in. for ?^-in. rivets, 4}^ in. for ^-in. rivets, and 4 in. for 
rivets. 

Tablk 7. — Minimum Rivet Spacing — All Dimensions in Inches 


For angles, in built sections, with two gage liii(‘s, with rivets staggen'd. the niaximum pitch 
p (sec Fig. 158) in each line may be twice as great as given alxjve. Table 8 may bo used in spac- 
ing rivets on two gage lines. The accompanying diagram^ (Fig. 150) by Louis Metzger, C. E., 
may be used for the same purpose. 

Rtch Lines in Inches ('gf) 




Diameter of rivet . . 

1 ; 


y, 

Js 

“x” ininimum , 


Vi 

VA 

2}ri 

“x” preferable 


2 


3 






f V 

^ 1 



Fig. loS. 


Illustrative Problem. — Suppose that g in Fig. KiO is 2 in., what is the nnninnim value of v that ran be used for 
I'i-in. rivets? 

p ^ Tabic 8 shows that for g — 2 in., jt should he IJ 4 in 

Fig. 159 shows that for = 2 in., p should be in. A value of 1^4 in. would be 

used, aa rivet spacing slioiild not be given in Kitlis when it is possible to avoid it. 


-19 


Fig. 160. 


When two or more plates are in contact, rivets not more than 12 in. apart in 
cither direction should be used to hold the plates togidher. 

The minimum distance from the eiaiter of any rivet hole to a sheared edge 
should not bo 1 c.sb than in. for %-in. rivets, 134 rivets, X% in. for %Aii, rivets, 

» Eng. Rec., Jan. 11 , 1913. 
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and 1 in. for 3^-in. rivets; and to a rolled edge IM) 1 and % ia. respectively. The maximum 
distance from any edge should not be greater than eight times the thickness of the plate. 

The pitch of rivets at the ends of built compression members should not exceed four 
diameters of the rivets for a distance equal to one and one-half times the maximum width of 
the member. 

Taiilk 8.* -Distanck Cknter to Center of Staouered Rivjjts 


(Values of r for varying values of (j and />) 



Values below and to right of u|)r)et zigzag line are huge enough for •l^-in, rivets 
Values below and to right of lower zigzag line are laige enough for rivets 


124c. Driving of Rivets— Field and Shop. — Rivets driven in the shop are called 
shop rivets and those driven in the field are known as field rivets. 

Rivets may be driven by machines or by hand. Hand rivet- 
• '• ing is resorted to onlv when a rivtd is so located that it cannot be 

i -4=Krrf7fT:n driven by a machine; also on small erection jobs where the* expense 
— I — i— J — — of providing power would be too great; and in shops when a few 
rivets have to be driven after the member has been removed from 
Tull Oewntersynk Counter^k thc riveter. 

Button Head Chopped Thci process of driving a rivet is as follows : The rivet is heated 

to the proper temperature, inserted in the rivet hole and while thc 
head is h(dd tight against the member, a head is formed on thc 
end of the shank extending out to the hole (see Fig. 161). 

In hand riveting the end of the shank is hammered down in the shape of a head, then a 
hammer, called a snap, thc head of which is cup shaped, is placed over the rough head and ham- 
mered until the head is of the proper shape. A dolly bar, which has a cup shaped face, is held 
against one head of the rivet while the other head is formed. 

Machine riveders may be operated by compressed air, steam, or by hydraulic power. 
Compressed air riveters are portable, while steam and most hydraulic riveters are stationary. 
Power riveters may bo cither direct or indirect acting; by means of a direct acting riveter it is 
possible to keep the full pressure on thc rivet as long as desired. Very satisfactory work can 
be perfomed by the pneumatic riveting hammer which delivers very rapid but comparatively 
light blows. 

Loose Rivets . — Rivets are not always tight, as they shoidd be, after driving. When a loose 
rivet is found it should be removed, if possible, and another driven in its place. Of course, 
if a rivet takes no definite stress and is so located that it is difficult to get at, judgment should 
1 From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1)0 used as to whether or not it should be removed. Loose rivets can be detected by tapping 
the rivet head with a hammer. 

Clearance . — It is not possible to drive a rivet unless there is ample clearance for the die 
on the riveter. The requin^l (dearance varies with the size of the rivet (see Figs. 162 and 163). 
Tables 9 and 10 give the rivet spacing necessary for driving dilTerent sizes of rivets. 




D/sfahc8 je shou/dl 
be ‘plus the thick- 
ness of f, Ibut never 
less than 

Fio. 164. 





P 


^1 \ f P 

(b) 


Fig. 1()o. 


When an angU'. is crimpc'd over a member the spacing used should not be h'ss than that 
giv(^n in Fig. 164. 

124/. Rivet Failures. — If in Fig. 16.5, the forces P an* assumed to act in the 
directions indicated by the arrows, bar A will move to the left and bar to the right. Suppose 
that before tin' forces P arc* applied, the bars are riv(‘t(‘d togc'tlu'r. Now if forces P are made 



Fig. 166. Fig. 167. Fig. 16«5. 


large enough, the bars will move as indicated in Fig. 166 and the rivet is said to have sheared 
otf in single shear. If thriMi bars are us(‘d, as shown in Fig. 167, and thc' forei's are madi; large 
(inough, the rivet will shear olY again, but this time on two planes (sc'c Fig. 1()S), and the rivet 
is said to have failed in double shear. 

Failures as shown in I'ig. 166 and 168 will occur pro- 
viding the bars are wide and thick enough and thc rivet is 
far enough from the ends of the bars. Suppose that bar 
A in Fig. 165 is not as thick as bar B] then instc^ad of the 
rivet shearing off, the failun^ might occur as .shown in Fig. 

169. In this case the rivi't has crushed through the top 
bar. This is called a failure in bearing. If the bar is 
harder than the rivi^t, which is usually the case, the rivet will be crushinl by the bar. 

124f/. Shearing and Bearing Values. — Practically all rivets iisi'd in structural 
work have to re.si.st stres.s(*s caust'd by shear, bearing, and bending. 

Table 9.^ — Rivet Spacing 
Amerie.an Bridget Company Standard 
Minimum Stagger for Rivc'ts 
(All Diincnsi(»ns in Inrhes) 
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^From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TAni,K 10 .’-— Clkabance fob Coveb Plate Hivetino 


(Dimensions in Inches) 



The allowable unit stresses on rivets are not at all uniform throughout the country. Values 
for shear on shop riv(‘ls vary from 9000 to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. and the eorn'sponding unit 
bearirtg values are usually twi(^e tlioso for shear. Values for field driven rivets vary from % to 
^6 of those fur shop driven rivets. 

The valu(i of a rivet in single shear is the area of tht^ rivi't times the allowable unit stress 
in shear and the double shearing value is just twice as grt^at. 

Illustrative Problem. — What arc the values for a ?i-in rivet in single and double shear when tlie allowable 
unit shearing stress is 10,000 Ih. per s<i. in ? 

The area of a 5^4-in. rivet is 0 442 sfi. in , so the value in single .shear is 

(0 4 42) (10, 000) « 4120 1b. 
and in double shear it is just twice a.s much, or 

(4 120) (2) - SSIO lb. 

The bearing value of a riv(‘t is tlie diameter of the rivet, times the tliickness of plate, 
times, the allowable unit stress in bearing. 

Illustrative Problem. — What h the beuiing value of a ? 4 -in. rivet on a >i-iii ])latc if tlie allowable unit bearing 
stress ivS 20,000 lb. per sip in.? 

The value is 

(?4)(>i) (20,000) -= 7r>00lb. 

Stres.sos caused by bending are usually eonsid(‘r(‘d only in ease of long rivets or w'hen loose 
fillers are used. For long rivets a certain per cent, of the mindu'r of rivets requircul is added 
(sec Art. 124a). WIkui rivets carrying stre.ss pass through loose filh'rs, the number of rivets 
should be increased 50 % and when possil)le, the e.xtru rivets should be outside of the connected 
mcm])er (see Fig. 2 IS, p. 2HS). 

Some specifications allow onc-lialf the value of a button head rivet for a countersunk rivet 
if shop driven, and no allowance is made if the countersunk rivet is hand driven. A general 
rule is to allow half value for (amntersunk rivets in a plate in. thick and over, and nothing 
when tin? plate is less than in. thick. 

R. Fleming nummmeiids tlie following rules 

Riveta with eountoi.sunk heafts .sliall be ah'^umed to have the value of corresponding rivets with full heads, 
but no value shall be allowed for countersunk rivets in plates of a thu'kness less than one-half the diameter of the 
rivet. 

Riveta with flattened heads of height not le.ss than three-eighths of an inch, or one-half tlie liiameter of the rivet 
for rivets and le.ss, shall be a-ssumeil to liave the strength of nvets that Imve full heads. 

When lieada arc flattened to le.ss than the.se heights, they sliull be assumed to liave tlie strength of countersunk 
rivets. 

The allowable unit stresses on turned bolts in n‘amed holes are usually the same as on 
field rivets. The value for machine bolts is considered to be three-quarters of those for turned 
bolts. 

124th. Rivets vs. Bolts in Direct Tension. — Direct tension on rivet heads should 
not be allowed e.xcept possibly in unimportant (jonneetions. If rivets are used in direct tension 
the connection should be compact, the material amply thick, and the groups of rivets should 
be symmetrically arranged about the line of action of the pull on the connection. Not less than 

* ’From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* See Eny. News, Sept. 14, 1910. 
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4 rivets should be used in a connection of this kind. The amount of stress on a rivet head after 
the rivet is driven is uncertain; also the rivet may have been burned in heating or it may not 
have been driven properly. Rivet heads may sometimes snap off (1) on cooling after driving, 
(2) in extreme cold weather, or (3) when struck with a hammer. Instead of using rivets in 
direct tension, it is better to ream out the holes and use bolts which have been turned to a driving 
fit. 

In case rivets are used, the value of a rivet should not be greater than one-half its 
single shear value. In using turned bolts, a value of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net area 
at the root of the thread should not be exceeded. Also, the bearing area under both the 
head and nut should be at right angles to the axis of the bolt. 

124i. Use of Bolts. — Bolts are often us(‘d in place of rivets and for ccTtjiin 
classes of work are preferable because they hav(* proven to be satisfactory and are more 
economical. 

The American Bridge Company allows tin? following unit stresses on bolts in building 
construction. 

9000 lb. per sep in. in shear 
18,0(X3 11). per sq. in. in bearing 

The above values arc for ordinary bolts in holes punched j'fo in. larger than the size of the bolt. 

A washer under the nut will allow ample threading to tightcai the mit properly. If a 
bolt is threaded too much, the bearing area will be n'duced. After a nut is tightemed up, 
some method of locking the nut should be used to prevent it from working olf. 

R. Fleming^ makes the following suggestions for the uses ot bolts: 

It ia believed that bolted coiinoetions arc permissible for the followiiii?: 

Buildings of one story, not of groat height and acting inuinly as shelteis Sm-h bkiliiings carry no shafting 
or electric traveling cranes and unless exposed to unusual winds there is little reason wliy field connections may not 
be bolted throughout. 

Buihlings for temporal y use. 

Subordinate framing such as that required for stairs, doors, windows, partitions, ceilings, monitors, pent houses, 
curbs and railing. It is often desirable, if not necessary, to have framing around windows, doors, skylights, and 
similar work bolted in order to secure proper adjustment for the work of other contractors. 

Purlins and giits, except where they form an integral pait of a .system of bracing. There is little reason why 
the clips to which purlins and gilts are attached should not be shop-bolted, instead of sliop-iivetcd, to main mem- 
bers, The same is true of many connections for subordinate fiaming. 

Platform and floor plates If there ate tiucks moving on the floor, or if there is shoveling of coal or material, 
counter.sunk-hcad bolts should lie used. An indentation in the head is convenient to hold a bolt while the nut is 
being turned. In other cases bolts with button heads not over >4 or iu- high may be used. 

Connections of beams to beams and beams to girders in floors that <lo not support machinery, shafting or 
rolling loads. This is an important item in a many-stotied office building or hotel. If the connections of floor 
members to column.s are riveted the structure is still transversely and longitudinally. Little is gained in stilTness 
and much is added to expense by riveting connections of lilliiig-in members. Moreover, in fireproof construction 
the bolts are embedded in concrete, a fact which should as.sure any doubter that there is no chance of nuts beconiing 
loose. The specification for a 12 -story apartment house in New York City has the clause: “All connections within 
.3 ft. of the column centers must be riveted. All tank ami sheave beam supports must be riveted. Other connec- 
tions may be bolted.” In this particular building the beams upon which some columns depend for lateral stiffness 
do not connect directly to the columns, but frame a foot or two away into other connecting beams. Is not this a 
commendable clause for similar cases? 

Bracing connections not subject to direct strc 8 .s. This refers particularly to the intersection of bracing angles 
midway between trusses and columns. An over-zealous inspector will sometimes insist upon specifications being 
carried out to the letter and that rivets be used. This necessitates liveting from a special rigging at a cost of a 
dollar or two per rivet. The cost would not be a valid objection provided anything were gained by it. 

Connections not subject to shearing stress at points where members rest upon other njembers. 

126. Lap and Butt Joints. — Joints in structural work may be divided into two kinds — 
viz., the lap joint and the butt joint (see Fig. 170). A lap joint is a joint in which the members 
joined extend over or lap on each other. A butt joint is one in which the ends of the members 
joined come together or butt again.st each other. 

The joints shown in Figs. 170(a) and 170(6) are eccentric and are acted on by the moment 

^ Eng. News-Rec., Aug. 14, 1919. 
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Pt. The joints however, deform and Ihe bars tend to take the position sliown in Figs. 171 
and 172. This reduces the moment but causes some direct tension on the rivet heads. 

Hivets may be arranged in different ways. Fig. 173(a) shows what is called chain riveting 
and the rivets in Fig. 173(6) are said to be staggered. 

The butt joint with two cover plates makes the most satisfactory splice for bars and plates. 
It is also used for splicing both tension and compression imimbers in a structure. Connections 
between tlu* different inemb(!rs of a structure may be in the form of a lap or butt joint and very 
often tak(‘ the form of what may be called a double lap joint (s(‘e Fig. 174). 



Fio. 170. 


126a. Failure of Joints. — A joint may fail (1) by shearing off the rivets (sec 
Figs. 1G6 and IGX), (2) by c-rushing tlu' rivets or plate (see Fig. IGO), (3) by tearing across a line 
of rivets (see Fig. 175), (4) by breaking through a hole (sen* Fig. 176), or (5) by the rivets shearing 
out the plate (see Fig. 177). 



(o) (b) 


ViG. 173. 

The first failure may be prevented by using more or larger rivets; llu‘ s(H*ond, by increasing 
the thickness of plates, or by increasing the number or size of rivets; th(5 third, by making the 
plates wider, that is, increasing the edge distance; tlui fourth and fifth, by increasing the end 
distance. 

1266. Distribution of Stress in Joints. — In a riv(d(‘d joint or connecd-ion, it is 
not pcjssibh; to det(*rmine just how the stre.ss is distributed (‘it her through th(5 m(‘mbers joiru'd 



Fig. 174. Fig. 175. Fig. 17(*) I’n’.. 177. 


or the rivets joining them. The following assumptions are made: (1) that the stress in tension 
members is uniformly distributed over the net section; (2) that the rivets in compression mem- 
bers completely fill the holes, and that the stress is uniformly distributed over the gross area; 
and (3) that each rivet takes an equal part of the stress. (For eccentric connections, see 
Art. 130.) 

126c. Friction in Joints. — The stress on rivet heads due to shrinkage exerts 
great pressure on the members joinc'd and causes friction betwcum them. T(‘sts^ on riveted 

^ Testa on riveted joints. Proceedings of The Am. lly. Knj;. and Maint. of Way Asso , vol. (J. 1905, p. 272 
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joints have shown that the frictional resistance amounts to several thousand pounds per square 
inch of rivet area. In these tests there was practically no movement in the joint until consider- 
able load had been applied. For the next few thousand pounds increase in the load, tlu^rci was a 
slight slip evidently due to an adjustment of the joint after the frictional resistance had been 
ov(jrcome. After this adjustment, the rate of increase in slip was less until permanent dis- 
tortion began. 

Frictional resistance is not considered in computing the strength of a joint. 

126d. Joint Computations. — The stresses on rivc'ts in a joint are usually com- 
fHitc'd only for slu^ar and bearing. Wliether the strength of a joint is governed by shear or 
bearing depends on whic.h gives the lesser value. The following prol)lenis are solved to show 
the method of procedure in computing the strength of a joint. In each case a J^-in. rivet is 
used and the allowable unit stresses in shear and bearing are 10,000 and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Illustrative Problem. — -Assume a lap joint composed of two > 2 -in bars (see Fik 17S). Ct)inputo the strength 
of the joint. 

The rivet is in single shear and bearing on a bar. The aiea of tlie livet is 0.412 8<i. in. and the single 

shear value is 

(0.442) (10,000) = 4120 1b 

The bearing value is 

(?4)(>2) (20.000) = 7500 1b. 

Since the value in bearing is the huger, tin* strength is governed by the shearing value and is 4420 lb. 



Pio 178. Vki 17'.) 


Illustrative Problem. — .Vs.surne one of the bars in Fig. 17i8 to be }.i in thick (hirnpute the strength of the 
joint. 

The shearing value remains th<» same a.s in the jireceding problem and is 1420 lb. The bearing value is 

(?40(U) (20.000) = 3750 1b. 

The bearing value governs since it is Ic.ss than the shearing value, and the strengtli of the joint is 3750 lb. 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume a double lap joint composed of two l^-in. bars and one l 2 ~in bar (.see Fig 179), 
Compute the strength of the joint. 

In this case the rivet is in double shear and (sinee the sum of the thicknesses of the two out.side bars is ^2 in.) 
bearing on a > 2 -in. bar The value in double shear is 

(2) (4 120) = 88 JO lb. 

The bearing value on a M-in bar is 7500 lb The .strength of the joint is, therefore, 7500 lb 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume the > 2 -iu- bar i” T*^*#?* 179 to be changed to a -in. bar. What is the strength 
of the joint*'* 

The shearing value is the same as in the preceding problem, or 8810 lb. The sum of the two > 4 -in. bare is 
greater than % in., so the ?s-in. bar governs for bearing The bearing value on the bar is 

(H) (?h) (20.000) = 5025 lb. 

Since this value is less than the shearing value, the strength of the joint is 5025 lb. 

For membera carrying stress, not less than two rivets should be used in a connection. 
This does not hold for lacing bars. 

Table 11 will save considerable work in computing the shearing and bearing values on 
rivets. The values computed in the above problems may be found directly from the table. 
At 10,000 lb. per sq. in., the shearing values in the table for a ^i-in. rivet are: single shear, 4420 
lb. ; double shear, 8840 lb. At 20,000 lb. per sq. in., the bearing values are as follows: bearing 
on a K-in. plate, 7500 lb. ; on a hi-in. plate, 3750 lb, ; and on a %-in. plate, 5625 lb. 

18 
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lUustratiye Problem. — Using the table for rivet values, determine the number of ?i-in. rivets required to 
non.iect the plates shown in Fig. 180. The unit values in shear and bearing are lO.CHM) and 20, (XK) lb. per sq, in. 

The shear between plates 1 and 2 is 50,000 lb.; between 2 and 3 is 60,000 lb.; between 3 and 4 is 10,000 lb.; 
and between 4 and 5 is 70,000 lb. 

The maximum shear occurs between plates 4 and 5, and is 70,(X)0 lb. From the table the allowable shear on 
a ^4-in. rivet is 4420 lb. and the number of rivets rc*quired for shear is 


70,000 

4420 


16 rivets 


The bearing value of a »4-in. rivet on a t-i-in. plate is 7500 lb. and the number of rivets required for plates 2 or 1 is 


For plate 3 
For plate 1 
For plate 5 


110,000 

'7500 

100,000 

aian 

50.000 
4690 

70.000 
5625 


= 15 rivets 
= 16 rivets 
= 10 rivets 
= 15 rivets 


mooofbL 


Fio. ISO. 


h rom the above it is seen that if 16 rivets are used, all the shearing and bearing stresses will be taken rare of. 

It will be noted that in this connection the tendency is to shear t*acli rivet at four different 
sections. If plate 1 is placed between plates 2 and 3, the tendency will be to shear each rivet at 
three sections and the maximum shear will then be 110, ()()() lb. Tha rivets will be in triple 
shear. Thus it is seen that by properly arranging the plates the minimum .shear on the rivets 
may be obtained. This consideration can very often be made use of in designing connections 
in which a number of plates arc used. 

The shearing and bearing values for unit stre.ss not given in the tnble may be found 
from the table as explained in the following illustrative problem. 


Illustrative Problem. — .Suppose the .allowable unit shearing stie-ss is 7500 lb. per sq in. arul the unit bearing 
stress is 15,000 lb. per sq in. Find the shearing value of a ‘**4-10. rivet and also the Ixairing valin* of a e-in. plate. 
At 7000 lb. per sq. in. the sheaiing value is 3090 lb. and at 80(K) lb per s(i in., it is ,3530 11). 


X It. . , , . 3090 -b 3,5.30 

Then at 7500 lb. per sq. in., the value is 


3310 lb. 


•r xt_ t , . t . * 1 t 4500 -b 52,50 

In the same way the bearing value is found to be — ^ = 4920 lb. 

The same results may bo obtained by another method as follows: At 7()()() lb. per sq. in. the shearing value is 
3090 lb. Then at 7500 lb. per 8<i. in., it is 3090 3310 lb., and the bearing value is 4.590 ■“ 4020 

lb. 




Fig. 181 . 




Fig. 182. 



Fig. 183. 


125e. Net Sections. — As the strength of a tension member depends on its net 
area, care should be taken in the arrangement of rivets so that the area will not be reduced 
more than necessary by the rivet holes. Consider the splice shown in Fig. 181. The area 
of the plate is reduced by three holes. By lengthening the splice plates (see Fig. 182) the rivets 
can be arranged so that the area of the plates will be reduced by only two holes. A better ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 183. Here the area of the plates is reduced by only one hole. In 
this case the area of the splice plates is reduced by three holes but it is much more economical 
to increase the area of the splice plates which are short, than the area of the main plates which 
may be of considerable length. Of course, there are cases in which a more economical splice 
may be designed if the rivets are so arranged that the area of the splice plates is not reduced too 
much (see Fig. 198, p. 280). 

In computing the net area of a member, the diameter of the hole is considered to be in. 
greater than the diameter of the rivet used. For countersunk rivets the diameter of the holes 
is usually considered to be in. greater than the diameter of the rivet when the thickness of the 
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member is in. or less. Table 12 gives the areas in sq. in. to be deducted for different sizes 
of holes through different thicknesses of metal. 

Tablk 12.’ — Ukductiov of Aiika fou Rivkt Holes 


(Area ill Sfinaro Inohra — Dianirt.iT of Holo X Tliifknt'ss of 



Illustrative Problem. — What is tho net aiea of a bai 4 in whle and }2 in. thick, with one liole for a ^i-in. 
rivet? 

The diameter of the hole to l)o deducted is -|- >8 — Ts in- Fiom 'Fable 12 the area to be tleductcd is 0.44 
sq. in. The net area, therefore, is (4) 0^2) —OH— 1,50 in. 

The projK^r design of a tension inemlx'r requin^s that the net 
area should be computed on tliagonal as well as on transverse lintis. 
That is, the net an;a should b(j com putt'd not only on line aa (see 
Fig. 184) but also on line abed. Some spt'eifK'titions retpiire that the 
net area should bo consid(;red on line abed unU'ss it excuiods that on 

aa by 30%. The usual method, however, is to make the net area 

on line abed equal to that on line aa. When this method is us(‘d 
it is desirable to find the pitch p (see Fig. 181) which will give etpial an'as on set^tions aa and 
abed. 

Let w be the width of the member; g, the distance between nage hues; and d the diameter of the hole to be de- 
ducted. The net widtii on aa will then be w — d. On section abed, the net wddth will be w — g y/ ^ 2 pi — 2d. 
Equating these two widths, 

W — d ^ V) ~ a j y/ g-t jfi — 2d 

or ^ w — d — IV -i- g 2d — g d 

Squaring (/-’ f = g- 2gd f- d^ 

and p* = 2gd -f 

or V ^ \/ 2gd + d> 

Table 13 gives different value.s of p for corresponding values of g for and Tg-iii. rivets. 

• From Pocket Conqianion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1 


Fio. 184. 
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!f thfi rivets are arranged as shown in Fig. 185, the value of ;> will be one-half as largo and the formula will be 

P = >2 f d2 

TaBLK 13 .’ STA(J(iKR OF RiVETS TO MAINTAIN NeT SeCTION 

( Vineneati Biidge Coinpanj Standard) 

Ditnensioiis in inrhea 


Two hole"! ovf 



d = diameter of rivet in. 

Q - d ^ - 2d //' - 2 d = \/(>/) ■ i- pi - 3d 

p - \/ 2<jd 4- d- P ~ y/ 2ff'd -t- d* 

U — Mini of gages minu.s tliiekne.ss of angle 

‘’^8-in. riveta, ran be taken at in less than for -’i-in rivets. 
1-in rivets, can Ix' taken at 3*8 in. more than for J^h-hi. rivets. 



?4-»n 

T^8-111. 


^4-m 

jK-in 


rivet 

rivet 


rivet 

rivet 

y 



y' 




P 

P 


P 

/> 

1 

l?ii 

m 

•''> 

33^1 6 


13*2 


2 

54.i 


.Ua 

2 

23*10 

2H 

(5 



232 

23*i 

21 ie 

<>3*2 

3>.i 

3M 

3 

2^'o 

2»4 

7 


3Jti 

3>2 

2«f6 

2’?i'6 

74*2 


4 

4 

2t-‘»i6 

3 

8 


4H 

4 .., 

21?16 

3?{« 


4 

4.1i 


_.J 




The following metho<l takes into erinsideration the stress, on a diagonal section, caused by a combination of 
the sheai (paiallel to the section) and the ten.sion normal to the section From the formulas for maximum stress 
on a diagonal section as woiked out by V. H. Cochrano*, the following formula has been derived by T. A. Smith:* 

Y a ~ 'f' + P '^ 

d(y 4- Vy® + 4i>2) 

in which y is the gage (see l<4g 18(i), d is the diameter of the hole (diam. of rivet 4- tg in ), 

/> IS the pitch, and .V is the amount <}f iivet hole to be deducteil between the gage lines. 

Values of-V in the diagram (Fig 187) wens woikcd out using the above formula. This dia- 
gram is for 3^s-m rivets and d was taken as 1 in 

In computing the net width of a tension member by this method, the number of rivets n, to bo deducted, is 
as follows (see Fig 188); coiihideiing J-ii-in. rivets 

a - 1 4- Xi 4- X 2 + Xz 

wliete -Vi, X 2 , and .Vi are obtained from the diagram by using the corresponding values of y and y for each diagonal 
distance. The valui* I is for the outside halves of the two outside rivets and the values A'l, .Vi, and A'j are the 
values to be deducted from the gages yi, y», and ys. The net width, then, would be, 

le - (I 4“ Xi 4- X 2 4- Xi) 

A larger value of n might be obtained by omitting rivet 2 and considering section 1 -.4 -4 The gage for 1 3 would 
then be yi j- m and th«» cortesponding value of /» wouhl be the horizontal distam*e between I and 3 In any easo, 
the net area to lx* used will be for tlie section giving the hugest value of w. 

Considei tlie values for /n, /u p.i, yi, y^ and ys as given on F'ig. 188. Compute the not section assuming the 
plate to be in thick, and the holes to be for J^^-in. rivets. 

Con«iidering all the holes 

n = I 4- 0. t 4- 0 1)3 4- 0 4 « 2 73 

Con^ldcring 1 -3 -4 

a = I 4- 0 1)7 1 4- (> » = 2 374 









Fio 180 Since the larger value of n is obtained by eoiisideriiig all the holes, the net section will be 

through all the holes, and is 

(10 - 2.73)4.^ = .3.01 sq in 

For two linos of rivets (sec Fig. ISO), the value of />, such that only one hole must be dediieted, is found where 
the gage line interseets the liorizontul line A A iiiFig. 187. Suppo.se y « 3 in., then in order that only one hole 
must be deducted, p would have to C(]ual 3 32 in or 'MHe m 

For three lines of livets (sec Fig 1 89) the value of />, such that only two holes must be deducted, is found 
where the gage line in terso.cts the line BB\x\ Fig 187. If y = 2 in., then p would have to equal 1.82 in. or 1H« in. 

For three lines of rivets (see Fig. 190) the value of p, sueh that only two holes must be deducted, is found from 
the location of a vertical line cutting gage lines yi and 02 at an equal distance above and below the line BB in Fig. 
187. If yi =*» 2 in. and y 2 3 ia., the value of p from the diagram is found to be 2.05 in. or 2He in. This result 
may be checked as follows: 

For p = 2.0.’i and y «• 3 X ' 

For p — 2.05 and y «=» 2 X < 


' 0.03 
0.37 

r. 00 


1 From Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

* See Eng News, April 23, 1908. 

• Sec Eng News, May 0, 1915. 
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The diagram (Fig. 187) may be used for any other size of rivet by dividing both p and g by the size of rivet 
plus % in and by multiplying the value of 1 by the same number. 

Suppose the holes in Fig, 186 are for rivets. Find n for p ■■ 3.6 in. and g — 7 in. 

3.5^(;U’)-4i„. 7^1 Sin. 

The diagram shows that X — 0.614. Then 

'* “ ^’Ks) + 0®'*^ 

126/. Design of Joints. — The joints at points where members are spliced or at 

points where the stress in 
one member is transferred 
to another, should be very 
carefully designed. A 




Fia. 188. 

joint should be strong 
enough to develop the 
member joined even 
though the computed 
stress in the member may 
be less. 




p 

Fia. 189. 


Fin. 190. 


The solutions of the 
following problems show 
how the different tables 
may be used in the 
design of joints. 


Fia. 191. 


Fia. 187. — Diagram for values of X to be dedueted for %-in. rivets (d 
in computing net sections. 


1 in.) 


niustrative Problem. — A 
plate 8X K in. carrying 55,500 
lb is to be spliced. Assuming 
the allowable unit tensile 
value of the plate at 16,000 
lb. and the unit values for rivets at 12,000 in shear and 25,000 in bearing, design a butt joint with two cover 
plates (see Fig. 191). Use ? 4 -in. rivets. 

The best possible arrangement of rivets will reduce the area of the plate by one hole. Table 12 shows that 
the area to bo deducted fur one hole is 0.44 sit. in. The net area, therefore, is (8) (> 2 ) ~ 0.44 » 3.56 SQ. in., and 

is satisfactory since the required area is qq q ‘ 


• 3.47 sq. in. Since the area of the splice plates will be reduced by 
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more than ono hole, a thickness of He in. for each plate will be assumed. This gives a total thickness of in., 
which is greater than that of the plates spaccvl. Table 11 shows that the value of a rivet in bearing on a 

^2 -in* plate is 9000 lb. for a bearing value of 24,000 lb. per sq. in. At 25,000 lb. per sq. in. the corresponding bear- 

( 25 000 \ 

^ 1^375 lb. The shearing value is found directly from the table and is 10,600 lb. since 

Jl.OOO' 

the rivets are in double shear. The number of rivets required is, 
therefore, 

55,500 
9375 

The rivets will be arranged as shown in Fig. 192, which shows that the 
area of each splice plate is re<luccd by three holes. Table 12 shows that 
the area to be deducted for one hole on a Ks-in. plate is 0.27 sq. in. 

►Since there are two plates and three holes in each plate, the total area 

to be deducted is Fig. 192. 

(.3) (0.27) (2) - 1.42 8<i in. 
and the net area of the cover plates is 

(2)(8)(«iV,) - I 42 = 3.58 sq. in. 



which is satisfactory. The not area of the 8 X /-a-in* plate on section hh is 4 — (2)(0. I I) = 3.12 sq. in. Since 


the stress tiansniittcd to the splice plates by each rivet is 


9250 lb. (assuming each rivet to take the same 


46 350 

amount of stress), the sti ess in the plate at section hh is 55,.5(M) — 9250 = 46,350 lb. The retpiired area is Yg QQQ *" 

2.0 sq. in., and the area is satisfactory. On section cc, the net area is 2.68 sq. in. and the required area is 1.73 
sq. in. 

Illustrative Problem. — Using the same size rivets and the same unit stresses, design a lap joint for the above 
plates 

In this joint the rivets will be cither in bearing on a t*2-in. plate, or in single 
shear. The beaiing \alup is 9375 lb. and the sheaiing value is 5300 lb. so the 

C .W latter value governs and the number of rivets re<piired is 

^ ^ ^ . 55,500 


ll-^ 


5300 


= 10.5, or 11 rivets 


O 

Fro. 193. 


'rhe livets should be ai ranged as shown in Fig. 193. The net area on section 
bb is 3 12 s<i in. and the rc<iuired area is 
55,. 500- .5300 
16,000 

which is close enough. 

Illustrative Problem. — ^The rivet pitch and spacing are shown on Fir. 193. What should be the pitch so that 
only one liole will have to be deducted on section <ta^ 


= 3 11 s(i. in 


-f V2\/2(1;1 „)(Ts) 1 - 0 90 in. 


This value checks with Table 13 which gives 0 91 in (t j of the inteipolnted value for f/ equals I^h.) Table 8 shows 
that p could not be less than IJ^s in. for a ?rin. rivet. 

If the other method is used, will more than three holes have tf» be deducted on section cc? 

Fig. 187 shows that only three hole.s would have to be deducted if rivets were used so no more will have 

to be deducted for ^4-iu. rivets. 

126r/. Efficiency of a Joint. — Tlie ratio of the streoKlh of a 
joint coiiiioctinK two iiuMnlicrs to the strength of cither member, is called 
the efficiency of the joint. 

126. Splices in Trusses. 

126a. Compression Members. — The tisiial method of splic- 
ing a compression menibor is to mill the ends of both inemherH and to use 
splice plates with a couple of rows of rivets on each side of the splice to hold 
the members in line (see Fi^* l^M). A splice of this kind should be made at or near a joint, 
preferably far enough from th(! joint so that the splice connections will not interfere with the 
joint details. This method of splicing is entirely satisfactory for direct stress providing the 
ends of both members are milled properly. When the ends are not milled, the splice plates 
and number of rivets should be sufficient to transfer all the stre,ss across the splice as no re- 
liance should bo allowed on the abutting ends. If only a part of a member is spliced, the 
splice should be made strong enough to develop the part spliced cvim though the ends may be 
milled. To illustrate, suppose only the web plate in Fig. 195 is to be spliced; then cv(jn 
though the ends of the web plate are milled, no allowance should be made for the milling. 
The splice plates and number of rivets should be sufficient to develop the plate spliced. This 
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applies particularly to splices in plate girder flanges where the different parts of the flange are 
spliced at different points. 

If the member is subjected to bending, the resultant stress on the section should be com- 
puted by the method given in Sect. 1, Art. 102. If there is tension on any part of the splice due 
to bending, the splice and number of rivets should be sufficient to properly transfer the stress 
across the splice. The method used in a case of this kind is to assume a splice and then to 
compute the fiber stress. Two or more trials may be necessary to obtain a satisfactory splice. 

1266. Tension Members. — In light roof 

O - -<D - -"O- <t> trusses the bottom chord splices arc usually located so 
the gusset plate can be used as a splice plate (see Figs. 
196 and 197). Splices may be made at points outside 

^ of the joint and no part of the gusset plate used (see 

O- j- O Fig. 19S). This simplifies the computations, especially 

Pi,j !().-, when the memlx'rs spliced carry a large total stress. 

When the splice is made as shown in Fig. 196, a 
strip of gusset plate ('(pial to the depth of the member spliced may be considered as splice 
plate. A splice plate should be used on the bottom of the members spliced (see Figs. 196 
and 197). Of course, there are splices where a bottom plate would not be worth much (see 
Fig. 199). Better increase the thickness of the 
gusset plate, if necessary, and cut the plate as 
shown by dotted line. 


Vieb fitate 
fob<t sp//ced 



Fig. 196. 




If part of the gusset plate is us(m 1 as splice plate, it is w(^ll to investigate the; stress at the 
bottom of the plat('. This may be done as follows (see Fig. 200): 

Taking moments about o on axis an Uirougli the center (»f gravity of the plate 

Mo - .Si.v - Sx 




where S is the stress in member 1, and **v'i is the total value of tlic livets connecting member 2 to the 
Then fiber stress due to bending is 


/ 


Me 

/ 


gusset i)late. 


n which c is the distance shown on Fig. 200 and J is the moment of inertia of the plate about axis aa through 
the center of gravity of the plate. 

To this value of / add the unit stress due to direct tension on the part of the gusset plate considered as splice 
plate. This stress is the total value of the connection between member 3 and the gusset plate divided by the 
area of that portion of the gusset plate considered as splice plate. 

In designing splices for built-up members, great care should be taken to arrange the splice 
material and rivets so each part of the member will be amply spliced. This applies to both 
tension and compression splices. 
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127. Plate Girder Web Splices. — Plate girder webs may be spliced in a number of different 
ways (see Figs. 201 to 205 inclusive). The kind of splice to be used in any given case depends 
somewhat on the assumptions made in the design of the girder. 

The splice shown in Fig. 201 consists of a plate on each side of the web. When no part 
of the web is considered as flange area, this splice is designed for shear only. It may be designed 
for the maximum shear the web is capable of carrying, or for the maximum shear at the splice. 
More than enough rivets should be used on each side of the splice to carry the total shear con- 
sidered in the design; usually not less than two rows of rivets on each side of the splice are used. 
Unless the splice is made at a point wheni there is considerable excess flange area, a few (jxtra 
rivets should be used. Even though no part of the web is considen^d as flange area in designing 
the girder, the web will resist some of the stresses caused by bending. For this reason the 
rivets in the splice plates will be over-str(*ssed if just enough are used to provide for shear. 

This splice is also used when a part of ihe web is considered as flange 
! ar('a, especially wh(ui the splice is made at a point where there is an 
I (\\c(^.ss of flange area. If tin* splice is made at a point where the shear 
1 is small, the design is usually made for th(i maximum moment the web 
is capable of carrying. At oth(‘r points the shear should be considered 
in the dcisign and the corresponding moment us(xl. 

The splices shown in Figs. 202 and 203 are \ised when a part of the 
=1 web is considered as flange area. Thci splice in each case consists of six 
Fig. 201. I)lates, four plates marked A and two plati's inarkinl B, In Fig. 202, 



Fig. 202. Fig. 203. Fig. 201. Fig. 205. 

plates A are usually designed for moment and plates B for shear. In Fig. 203, plates B are 
(h^sigmxl for sh(‘ar and inonumt and plat(^s A for moment. In this design the splice is supposed 
lo lx; equivalent to the web at all points.^ 

Tlu^ splices shoAvn in Figs. 204 and 205 are sometimes used by designers who claim that the 
other splices do not provider for horizontal shear in the web at the edge of the flange angles. 

When a splice is made near the end of a cover plate, the cover plate may be extended and 
used in place of plates A in Figs. 202 and 203 (see Fig. 206). When this 
is done, plate B in Fig. 202 should be the full depth between flange angles. 

In Fig. 203 the splice will not be equivalent to the web at all points when 
th(‘. cover plate is used in place of plate A, 

The folhnving problems are worked out to show the computations 
in designing the kind of splices showui in Figs. 201 and 202. These splices 
will be strong(^r than necessary because they are designed to develop th(^ 2 og 

web in bending and in addithjii to carry shear. In actual design the 
moment caused by the loading which gives the shear should be used or the maximum 
moment at the section and the corresponding shear. To illustrate, consider a girder carrying a 
fixed uniform load. If the splice is made at the center (which is not usually done) wdiere the 
shear is zero, the splice should be designed for moment only. The usual method is to make the 
splice as strong in resisting bending stresses as the web would be if it were not spliced. If, on 
the other hand, the splice is made at say the quarter point, both shear and moment should be 
considered in designing the splice. The values used should be those (lomputed at the point 
where the splice is made. In this case, neither the shear nor moment will be a maximum; 

ifcJeo vol. .3 of “Modern Framed Stnietures” by Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure for a treatment of this spliee. 
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the shear will be of the maximum on the girder and the moment The design, however, 
brings out all the necessary computations in the design of web splices. 


Illustrative Problem. — Assume a plate gridcr 68>a in. back to back of flange angles. Web plate, 68 X in. 
Flange angles, 6 X 6 X Ks in with one cover plate 14 X in. and one 14 X ^ in. J-^-in. rivets. 


Hi vet values, shear 

bearing 

Shear on web (gross area). 
Tension extreme fiber 
Shear at point of splice 


12.000 lb. per sq. in. 

21.000 lb. per sq. in. 

10.000 lb. per H(p in. 

16.000 lb. per sq. in. 
100,000 lb. 


The splice plates are assumed to bo in. deep (see Fig. 207). The area of the web con.sidercd as jiart of the 
flange area is of the gross web area. One-eighth of web area is X 68 X -= 6 10 h (1 in. and is assumed to 
act at the center of gravity of the flange area which is 67 08 in. (sec Fig. 207) between center of gravity of top and 
bottom flanges. 

The splice will be designed assuming that K of the web area carries its full moment. 

(3 19)(67.08)(16,000)(y^'^!^) = 3,270,000 in.-lb. 

The stress on the extreme fiber is assumed to be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. (Some di'signers compute the stress 
on the girder flange and use the computed stress in designing the splice.) The stn'ss at the center of gravity of 
the flange would then be 

(16,000) -- 1 .'),3f)0 lb. per 8<i in. 


Web splices of tliis kind may be designed to take the same moment as the gross 

would then lx* 


web idatc does. 


The 



moment 


The above method of computing M assumes that there are no holes in the w eb. If holes 1 in apait are allowed 
for, the value of M will be (assuming rivets are used) 


in which / — 15, .'>10 lb. per 8<i. in. and 

(1.Vj10)(58)(68)(6.S) 


3,360,000 in.-fb. 


Either one of these methods of computing M would give a stronger splice than the one designed. 

Rivet spacing in the splice plate will be assumed to be 4^6 in. center to center. Tlie stress on the rivets will 
be found by the method given under eccentric connections (see Art. 130). The distance from the neutral axis 
only will be considered and the stress on the extreme rivet found for one row' of iivi'ts fiom which the number of 
rows required can be determined. When the distance back to back of flange angles is small, tin* horizontal distance 
between rivets and tlu’ center of gravity of the group should be considered, because in such cases a eonsidiTable 
difference will be found in the value of Sr*. 



From Table 15 

{ ft)® 

= 

19 70 

( )' 

= 

78 77 


= 

177 22 

(17?4 )' 

= 

315 06 

(22»{e)“ 

= 

492 28 

(20Ji )2 


708 . 90 



1791.93 


2 


3.583.86 = for one row. 

The stress on a rivet at a unit distance from the neutral axis is 
. 3,270.(KKJ 
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Stress on extreme rivet is 

(913)(26>^) = 24,310 lb. 

If four rows of rivets arc used, the maximum stress due to moment will bo 

The total number of rivets on each side of the splice will be (4) (13) = 52 rivets. The stress on each rivet due to 
shear is assumed to be equal and is 

100,000 „ 

" “ 1920 lb. 

The resultant stress on the extreme rivet is 

V'ioOSO)'* -f (1920)2 = 0380 lb. 

Table 11 shows the shearing value of a J'^-in. rivet to be 7220 lb. in single shear, and 14,440 lb. in double shear. 
The bearing value on the ^>i-in. web is 7880 lb. 

The bearing value governs and the value at the extreme rivet is 

This value is less than the stress on the extreme rivet so the spacing will be arranged as shown in Fig. 208. 

From Table 15 

( 2 Ho)^ = 4 25 I i ) 

( 0 ^(fl)2 = 38 29 r 

(10 = 106.35 

(14 =■ 208 44 , 

(18 = 344 .56 

(221 ‘U)-* , 514 73 filtWiW 

(26ia.{«)2 = 718 91 I 


1935 .53 
2 


Sr* for one row. 


3,270,000 „ . „ 

3871 

and 

(845) (2613^8) — 22,660 lb. stress on extreme rivet 

Assuming four rows, the maximum stn'ss due to moment will be 

22,600 „ 

. - — 5665 lb. 

4 

If the horizontal distances between the center of gravity of the group of rivets and each rivet is considered, 
this value will be 5430 lb. 3’he total number of rivets on each side of the splice is 4 X 14 = .56 rivets. Stiess on 
each rivet due to shear is 

50 

The resultant stress is 

V(r790)* “ 5920 Ib. 

If the horizontal distances are considered as noted above, this value will be .5660 lb. The allowable stress is 

(7880) (.53 625) 

I H 70 13 ■ 

lrtnTiT?tf I T / ~ which is satisfactory. 

r moment of inertia about the neutral axis of the splice plates should be e(iual to 

» or greater than the inoinent of inertia of web plate or 

' 1 1 ^ ^ ^ - 


Each plate should bo 


r.«35» 


> 0.331 in. thick. 


This is a very little over in., so ^^-in. plates will be used 

Illustrative Problem. — Using the data given in the proceeding problem, a splice similar to Fig. 202 will be 
designed. 

The web area (3.19 sq. in.) considered as flange area is assumed to act at the center of gravity of the flanges 
Plates B (see Fig. 209) are assumed to be 9 in. wide and their distance center to center will be 47.5 in. The area 
of plate B should be 

(3 '9) (4^^) =6.30aq. in. 


Ti + aixj* * /i + avC't* 
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in which h and I 2 represent the moment of inertia of the plate B and the web area (oousidcred as flange area) 
about horizontal axes through their respective centers of gravity. These values are considered equal, henc 

aixi- = 02x2* 




ai represents the area of plate B and 02 the area of the web considered as flange area. x\. and X 2 are the distances 
of the center of gravity of each area from the neutral axis of the girder. In solving for the area of plate ^ above, 
the values of xi and X 2 used are the distances center to center of each set of areas. The result is the same as would 
be obtained by using the distances from the neutral axis to the center of each area because both numerator and 
denominator are just two times as great. 

Two plates, 9 X >2 in., will be used. This gives a net area of 7 X 3-2 X 2 = 7 sq. in., which is satisfactory. 

Assuming 16,000 lb. per sq in on extreme fiber, the allowable stress at the center of plate B is 
(16.000)(47.5) 


70.13 


= 10,830 lb. per sq in. 


and the rivet value at the same point is 


(7880) (47 .'>) 


53r)0 lb 


13 livets 


70 13 

The number of rivets required on each side of the splice is 

(rt.36)( 10,830) ^ 

53.j0 “ “ 

The number of rivets required in plate A on each side of the splice is 

100,000 

Plate A will be made in thick, wliich will giv'c ample ar<‘a for shear 
The plates are 38>4 in. deep, and the shearing value is 


(38 25) ( 58 ) (10, 000) = 2.30,000 lb. 

Use two rows of rivets spaced 4^8 in. center to center on each side of the splice. 

Rivets are sometimes spaced closer near the top and bottom of splice plates designed for bending stresses. 
The spacing should be uniform because both the stress on the plates and rivet.^ deciea.se in the same latio from 
the flanges towards the neutral axis. It will be found that the rivet pitch will be the same whether computed for 
points near the flange or neutral axis 

In designing web splices, care should be taken to make the rivet spacing such that the area of the web is not 
reduced more than assumed in the design of the girder. If of the web is considered as flange area, then the 
spacing of rivets in a vertical row should not be less than 4 in. e. to e. for J^8-i“- rivets. 


128. Plate Girder Flange Splices. — When it is noc(\ssary to splice the flange of a plate 
girder, the splice .should be arranged so that not more than one part of the flange is spli(U'd at 

any point. Also, no part of the flanges should be .spliced 
at a point where the web is splic(‘il. Tlui (liff(*r(‘nt parts 
of the flange should be spliced at points whenj ihen* is 
an exct'.ss of flange area. All flanges spliees ,shouUl bo 
designed to fully develop the member spliijed, and 
enough rivets should be used to transfer all stress across 
the splice. No allowance should hv, made in the com- 
pre.ssion flange for abutting ends. Specifications 
usually require the splice to be somewhat stronger than the member spliced. 

128a. Splicing Flange Angles. — The usual nujthod of splicing flange angles is to 
splice one angle at some point between the center and loft support and the other angle at a 
corresponding point at the right of the center. A splic^e angh^ should Ixi uscid (s(^e Fig. 210) 
and if possible, the net area should be equal to or greater than the net area of the flange angle. 
Enough rivets should be used to develop the splice angle, and the spacing should be close in 
order to reduce the length of the splice angles and to transfer the stn^ss in a short distance. 
When the flange angle legs are equal, th(j splice angle legs should bo equal and each leg assumed 
to take one-half of the stress. The same number of rivets should then be used in each leg. 
If the legs are unequal, the number of rivets in each leg should be in proportion to the area of 
each leg. 

The number of rivets required through the splic(i angles on each side of the splice can be 
determined as follows : 
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in which / is the allowable fiber stress, An the net area of the splice member, and r the rivet 
value (single shear in this case). The rivets required for shear in the flange can also be used 
as spliced rivets. When the net area of the splice angle is less than the net area of the flange 
angle, a splice plate should be used on the vertical leg of the other flange angle (see Fig. 211). 

The stress may be considcrcid as distributed between the splice angle and the 
splice plate in proportion to the area of each. If the splice is made near the end 
of a cover plate, the cover plate may be extended and used as a part of the splice. 

When the spli(i(‘ member is in contact with the member spliced (as the splice 
angle a in Figs. 210 and 211) no increase in the computed number of rivets is 
necessary. On the other hand, the computed number on each side of the joint 
for the splici; platen h should be increased by one-third for each intervening plate. 

1286. Splicing Cover Plates. — A cover plate may be spliced by using a splice 
plate of tlie same net area and long enough to provide for the required number of rivets in single 
shear (see Fig. 212). 

When a co\er plate is spliced near tlu; end of another cover plate (see Fig. 213), the cover 
plate may l)e exttmded as shown by dotted lines. If the extended 
cover platen is of the same size as tlie plate spliced, the splice will 
be satisfactory if enough rivets are used. The formula given for 
rivets through the splice angle may be used to determine the 
number {)f rivets required. When the splice plate is not in contact 
with the plate spliced, then the required number of rivets on each 
side of 1h(^ splice should be increased by one-third for each in- 
tervening plate. ^ 

129. Connection Angles. — Beam and girder connections are 
usually made by means of angles (see Figs. 214 and 215). The 
method of computing the strengt h of the connections shown in Figs. 214 and 215 is the same 
except that the number of rivcits in 215 will be increased according to Art. 124(7. 

Consid(ir the connection shown in Fig. 216; the strength will depend on 

1. Four shop rivets bearing on web of beam 
A. 

2. Four shop rivets in double shear. 

3. Eight field rivets in single shear. 

4. Eight field rivets bearing on the web of 

beam B or on tin; Jic-in. angles. -pia. 213. 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume beam A to be a 15-in. 42-lb. I, and beam B a 24-in. 80-lb. I. What is the 
strength of the eonnrrtiun if ^4-in livets with the following values are used? 

10.000 lb. per sq. in. 

7,000 lb. per sq. in. 

20.000 lb. per sq. in. 

14.000 lb. per sq. in. 


iSlioar 


Bearing 


J shop 

field 

shop 

field 




Fig. 214. 


Fig. 215. 



Fig. 216. 


The web tliiekncss of the l.'5-in. I is J'-is iu. and of the 21-in. I is >2 in. (see Table 5). From Table 11 the fol- 
lowing values are obtained: 

> For a more complete treatment of fiange splices, .set* vol .3 of “Modern Framed Structures” by Johnson, Bryan, 
and Turneaure. 
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Singl. shear | 

Bearing on % c-in. 

Bearing on web of A . . 

Double shear through A 

Bearing on ®-in. angles 

Single shear 

The strength of the connection, therefore, is 24,720 lb. 


j shop.. 
\ field . 


4 X 6560 - 
2 X 4 X 4420 - 
8 X 4590 - 
8 X 3090 - 


4420 lb. 
3090 lb. 
6560 lb. 
4590 lb. 
26,240 lb. 
35,360 lb. 

36.720 lb. 

24.720 lb. 


Connections of this kind may be divided into two classes — viz., standard and special. 

129a. Standard Connections. — The end connections for beams may be made 
the same for different sizes of beams under certain limiting conditions of loading and span length. 
Many structural shops have their own standard-^ for these connections. Table 14 gives the 
standard beam connections and limiting values. Standard connections should be used when 
possible. 


Table 14. ^ — Beam Connections 
27 " 21 " 



2Z8 4" X 4" X hr' X V-8H" 
Weight 4(» lb. 


2Z8 4" X 4" X X 
Weight 39 lb. 


21 " 



2Zs 4" X 4" X Kfl" X 0'-8K" 
Weight 17 lb. 


20", 18", 15" 



2Z8 4" X 4" X X O'-llH' 
Weight 23 lb. 

10", 9", S" 



2Z8 6" X 4" X X 0'-5>^" 
Weight 13 lb. 


7", 6", 5" 4", 3" 



2Z8 0" X 4" X H" X 0'-3" 2/8 6" X 4" X X 0'-2" 

Weight 7 lb. Weight 5 lb. 

Rivets and bolts 94 in. diameter. 

Weights given are for K’in- shop rivets' and angle connectionH; about 20% should be added for field 
rivets or bolts. 


* From Pocket CompanloOi 20th edition, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Limiting Values op Beam Connections 



Value of web 

Values of outstanding legs of connection angles 



connection 

Field rivets 


Field bolts 

OQ 

Weight 

Shop rivets in 

^ 4 -in. rivets or 

Minimum 

t, 

j 4 -in. rough 

Minimum 

t. 

u O, 

(poundH 

enclosed boar- 

turned bolts, 

allowable span 

(in- 

bolts, single 

allowable span 

(in- 


per foot) 

ing, (pounds) 

single shear. 

in feet, uniform 

chos) 

shear, (pounds) 

in feet, uniform 

ches) 




(pounds) 

loarl 



load 


27 

90 

82,530 

61,900 

18.9 


49,500 

23 6 


21 

/ 80 

67,500 

53.000 

17.5 

H 

42,400 

21 9 

H 

\ 7t 

64,260 

5.3,000 

16.4 


42,400 

20 4 

H 

21 

mi 

48, 150 

4 4,200 

14.2 


35.300 

17 8 

H 

20 

65 

4.3.000 

35,. 300 

17.6 


28,. 300 

22 1 

H 

18 

/ 55 

41,100 

35,300 

13.3 


28,300 

16 7 

H 

1 48 

34,200 

3.3.300 

12 8 

He 

28,. 300 

15 4 

H 

15 

f 42 

36,900 

35,300 

8 9 


28,300 

11 1 

H 

1 37>.i 

29,880 

35,300 

9.7 

h 

28,300 

10 2 

He 

12 

1 31>2 

23,600 

26,. 500 

8.1 

He 

21,200 

9 0 

H 

1 28 

19,170 

26,500 

9.2 

he 

21,200 

9 2 


10 

I 25 

27.900 

17,700 

7.4 


14,100 

9 2 

H 

^ 22>i 

22,1)80 

17,700 

6.8 

*8 

14,100 

8 6 

H 

9 

21 

26,100 

17.700 

5.7 

Vh 

14,100 

7 1 


Q 

1 IS 

24,. 300 

17,700 

4.3 

?'8 

14,100 

5.4 

H 

o 

1 17>2 

19.800 

17,700 

4.4 


14,100 

5.5 

H 

7 

15 

11,. 300 

8,800 

6.2 


7,100 

7 8 

H 

6 

12)1 

10,400 

8.800 

4.4 


7,100 

5 5 

H 

5 

OH 

9,. 500 

8,800 

2.9 


7,100 

3.6 

H 

4 

7H 

S,()00 

8,800 

2 2 

He 

7,100 

2.7 

H 

3 

5>2 

7,700 

8,800 

1 3 


7,100 

1.4 

H 


Allowahle Unit Stress in Pounds per Square Inch 


Hivots Shop 12.000 

Single Hhcar Uivet.s an I Turned bolts.. Field lO.OOOj 

Hough bolts Field 8,000 


Hi vets — onelosed. . ... .Shop 30,000 

- Rivets — one side . . . .Shop 24,000 

earing Hivets and turned bolts. . . .Field 20,000 
Rough bolts Field 16,000 


t=» Web thickness, in bearing, to develop max. allowable reactions, when beams frame opposite. 

Connections are figured for bearing and shear (no moment considered). 

The above values agree with tests made on beams under ordinary conditions of use. 

Where web is enclosed between connection angles (enclosed bearing), values arc greater because of the in- 
creased efficiency due to fiiction and grip. 

Special connections shall be used when any of the limiting conditions given above are exceeded — such as end 
reaction from loaded beam being greater than value of connection; shorter span with beam fully loaded; or a less 
thickness of web when maximum allowable reactions are used. 

1296. Special Connections. — When standard connections cannot be used, it is 
necessary to design special connections for each particular case. The following conditions 
may require special connections: (1) short spans heavily loaded, (2) spans with load near one 
end, (3) when two beams connect on opposite sides of the same web and use the same rivets, 
and (4) when two beams connect on opposite sides of the same web and only a part of the rivets 
arc used in each connection. 

For conditions 1 and 2, the reactions should be computed and enough rivets used to safely 
transfer the load from one member to the other. 

For condition 3, standard connections may be satisfactory providing the thickness t 
(see Fig. 217) is su(*h that ample bearing on the rivets is developed. Otherwise the web 
plate may be reinforced (see Fig. 218) or special connections used. Special connections will 
undoubtedly bo necessary if the loads on the beams are applied near the ends to which the 
connections are made. In any case, the end reactions should be computed and the rivets 
proportioned accordingly. 

For condition 4, the beams may not be at the same elevation (see Fig. 219) or may not bo 
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on the same line (see Fig. 220). Standard connections may be used in these cases if ample 
bearing is provided for tlie rivets and the spacing of the holes can be made standard. 

When two beams are near each other (see Fig. 221), it is not possible to use more than one 
connection angle on each beam. 8pe<dal connections should be designed for such cases. 

When beams do not frame into each other at right angles, spcicial connections may be 
necessary (see Fig. 222). When Hs in. or less and b is 3 in. or less, standard connections 
may be used providing the anghvs are bent to the proper bevel. Wlum b is greatc^r than 3 in., 
bent plates should be used in places of aiigl(‘s. For bevels in which h is gr(‘at(;r than 3 in., care 
should be taken to sec that rivet holes are not located where it is impossible to drive the rivets. 



Fia. 221. Fig. 222. Fig. 22,1. Fig. 224. 


See Sect. 3, Art. 72a for illustrations of beam connections. See also Se(;t. 3, Art. 72h for beam 
connections to columns. 

Connections between members carrying direct stress usually take the form of a lap joint. 
Consider the connection shown in Figs. 223 and 221. In Fig. 223 the connection of tla? angle 
to the plate is an ordinary lap joint and the riv(‘ts are in singles slu'ar or bearing. In Fig. 224 
the connection can bo considered as a double lap joint and the rivets arc in doubhi shc'ar or 
bearing. 

129r. Lug or Clip Angles in Connections. — SpcM'ifications usually requires that 
an angh; be connected by both legs (s(»e P^ig. 225). The allowable value of an angle conrK'cted 

by one leg varies somewhat. Some specifications allow 
only the value of the l(‘g comu'ctc'd. Otlu'rs allow from 
75 to 80% of the net ar(‘a of tlu* angle. When an angle 
is connected by both legs, 90% of the net area is usually 
allowed. Tests show that an angle is strongi^r when con- 
nected by both lc*gs. 

When a lug angle is used to connect an angle 
{•arrying tensile stress, the distance A" (see F’ig. 225) 
should be such that the area of the angle will not be 
reduced by more than onci hole. 

Fig. 225. The net area of the gusset plati* on linci aa (see P^'ig. 

225) should be such that the net area is equal to or 
greater than the net area of the member connected. If tlui connection is eccentric, both bend- 
ing and direct stress should Ix^ considered in determining the area of the plate at section aa 
(sec bottom (diord splice*)- 

The computations for the connection shown in F'ig. 225 will be illustrated by the following 
problem. 

Illustrative Problem. — Determine the strength of the connection shown in Fig. 226. The allowable tensile 
atreSB on the angle is 16,000 lb per sq. in. Assume ?i-in. rivets with the following values: 

Shear, 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing, 20i000 lb. per sq. in. 
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Fia. 226. 


The lug angle is assumed to transmit one-half of the total stress to the plate. Also the stress is assumed to be 
divided equally among the rivets. * 

Table 1 1 shows that a ^4"in. rivet is good for 4420 lb. in single shear, and 5025 lb. in bearing on a ^s-in. plate. 
The rivets are therefore good for (4420) (8) =» 35,360 lb. 

The X 3M X Ke-in. angle has a gross area of 2.87 sq. in. 

Table 12 shows that the area to be dedueted for a rivet (?^K-in. hole) through ^c-in. metal is 0.38 sq. in. 

rhe net area of the angle therefore is 2.87 — 0.38 = 2.49 sq. in. At 16,000 lb. per sq. in. the angle is good for 

(16,000)(2 49) = 39,840 1b. 

Hut Art. 1 29r allows only 90 % of the net area of the angle for a eonnection of this kind. This value is 
(0.9) (39,840) = 35,860 1b. 

Si nee this is greater than the value of the rivets, the strength of the 
connection is 35,360 lb. 

For a properly designed joint the strength should not depend on 
the rivets. The joint should be strong enough so that if a failure 
occurs it will be in the member lather than in the joint. 

The number of rivets connecting the lug angle to the main angle 
should be the same as used in connecting the lug angle to the plate 
because, in this case, the rivets in both connections are in single shear 
If the thickness of the plate were such tliat the rivets connecting the 
lug angle to the plate were governed by the beating value, then in one 
case bearing would govern and in the other the single shear value. 

(/onditions might be reversed, however, and the rivets connecting 
the lug angle to the main angle might be governed by their strength 
in bearing. 

Ill order that the area of the angle will be reduced by m t more than one rivet hole at a point of maximum 
stress, the first rivet connecting the main angle to the plate must be spaced far enough from the first rivet connect- 
ing the lug angle to the main angle so that the area through these holes will not be les.s than the net area considering 
one hole out. Table 13 shows that this distance should be 2^^ in. (gage 2 in. on a 3''2-in angle, see Table 5). 

Diagram 10 may also be used as follows: The value of X should be zero and the value of g is 3 in. If the 
rivets used W'cio in. in diameter, the value of p couhl be taken from the ilmgram at tl>c point where g =» 3^6 
in cuts the A-A line. As the rivets are in , the value of the gage g should be multiplied by (^4 >6). The 

value of p will then be found where the now value of g cuts line A-A, or 

(3^6X54 -h = 3.12 in. 

Where this value of g cuts line A — A, a value of p equal to 3 38 is found. 

The value of A' in Fig. 225 then should be 3?s in. if this method of computing net areas 

f H I 

/ The computations for the connection shown in Fig 226 are similar to those just given 

/ except that the rivets connecting both the lug angle and the main angle are in bearing or 
doubh' shear. 

130. Eccentric Connections. — When the lino of action of a force P does 
not pass through the center of gravity of the group of rivets (see Fig. 227), the 
joint should be designed to resist both the load P and the moment Pe. The 
moment Pc tends to r(;volve the plate about a center c'. The stress on any rivot, raus(‘d by the 
moment Pe^ depends on the distance of the rivet from the center of gravity of the group 
of rivets. The sum of the moments about “c’’ of the stresses on each rivet should equal Pe, 
Assume that a rivet at a unit distance from c takes stress s, them at any distance r, the 
stress taken by a rivet will be r.s’; and for a distance r 2 , it will be r 2 S. Since the center of gravity 
(in this case) of the group of rivets is at the center of the rivet at c, this rivet will not be stressed 
by the moiiKuit Pe. The sum of the moments about c of the stresses taken by th(^ riveds, is 
2[(ris X ri) + (r 2 .s X r^)]- The quantity inside the brackets is multiplied by 
2 in order to include the rivets below c. Then 

2(ri2.s + = Pe 

Pe 


Fio. 227. 


[1 






Fig. 229. 

19 


2(rP + r 22 ) 

If two more rivets an^ added, as shown in Fig. 228, the value of 
s would be 

Pe 

2{rii'+ r,* + r,*) 

Consider Fig. 229 

Pe 

2(r2+r« + v^ 


lit: 



Fio. 22s. 
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Expressing these equations in words: To find the stress s, caused by a moment Pe on a rivet 
at a unit distance from the center of gravity of the group of rivets, divide the moment Pe by 
the sum of the squares of the distance of each rivet from the center of gravity of the group. 


Considrring the values shown on Fig. 230 


(4) (20,000) 


= 500 lb. 


takes a stress of - Ib. (a equals the number of rivets in the connection). For this connection the stress is - 


2(16 + 64) 

A moment of (4) (20,000) = 80,000 in. -lb. would cause a stress of 500 lb. on a rivet at 1 in. from r; at 4 in. from 
c the stress would be (4)(500) = 2000 lb.; and at 8 in it w'ould be (8)(500) == 4000 lb. In addition, each rivet 

20,0(W 

5 ' 

= 4000 lb. per rivet and acts parallel to the direction of P. The stress on each rivet, caused by the moment Pe, 
acts perpendicular to a straight line betw’een c and the center of the rivet in question. In this case, the direction is 
horisontal for each rivet (see Fig. 233u). I’he stress on a rivet is the resultant of the stress caused by the moment 
P 

Pc and the stress — . The stress on the rivet at c is 4000 lb.; at 4 in. from c, the stress is the resultant of 2000 and 


4000 lb. or 


VlHKX) i 4000 = 4170 lb 
and at S in. from c 


V'4o 66 + 4000 = 5650 lb. 

These results may be obtained graphically as shown on 
Fig. 233a. The only rhfference in ligs. 230, 231, and 
232 is the location and direction of the force P. The 
stresses on the rivets, however, will vary and are as shown 
in Figs 233f^) and 233(c). 





(b) (c) 

Fio. 233. 


In computing the s(ross(\s on rivets in connections of this kind, it is necessary to know the 
square of the distance of each rivet from the center of gravity of the group of rivets. Table 
15 gives the square of numbers varying by He from 1 to 42 in. and will save a great deal of 
time in finding these values. This table may also be used in designing web splices for plate 
girders (see Art. 127). 

To illustrate the use of the table, the stress s on a rivet at a unit distance from c (sec Fig 234) will be com- 
puted. Since the rivets are Bymmctrically arranged about na and bb, it is necessary to find the B<iuarc of tho 
distance of each rivet from c for onc-quartor and then multiply the result by 4 
From Table 15 



The sum of the r Biiiiures is (4 14 +21 


(iyi)2 = 2 25 
(1^«)’-' - 1.8?) 

4.14 = ri> 
= 2 25 
(4?4)“ = 10.14 


21.39 = ra* 
(U^)* = 2.25 
{1%)^ =,54.39 


.56 . 64 = rjs 

39 F ,56 64)4 = 328.68, 
(6) (40,000) 

328.68 


and 

= 730 lb. 


Since IK in. enters the computations 3 times, the following method can be used; 

(IK)'* - 2.26 
(IK)* = 

(4K)* = 

(7K)* = 


(2.25)(3) 


6.76 
1.89 
19. 14 
54.39 


82.17 X 4 = 328.68, the a? fthove. 


82.17 
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The resultant stress on a rivet may be found as follows without finding the components 
in two directions^ as in the method just given; Draw a line aa (see Fig. 235) through the center 

p 

of gravity c of the group of rivets and perpendicular to the line of action of P. The stress ^ 

on each rivet is equal and acts downward (parallel to the line of action of P). The stress on 
any rivet on line aa due to the moment Pe acts perpendicular to line aa. Between c and the 
b’ne of action of P, this stress will be downward; on the left of c, the action will be upward. On 
the right of c the resultant stress on a rivet on line aa will be the 
sum of the strtiss due to P and that due to Pe; on the left of e, the 
resultant stress will be the difference. At some point to the left of c, 
on line na, the upward stress will equal the downward and there will 
be a point of zero stress. This is the point about which the plate 
would revolve. This point may be determined by the following 
formula 

ne 

in which A'' is the distance from c to the point, Sr® is the sum of the 
squan's of the distance of each rivet from t in* c(‘nter of gravity of the 
group of rivets, 71 is the number of rivets in the group, and c is the distance from the center of 
gravity of the group of rivets to the line of action of P. 

The stn'ss s on a rivet at a unit distance from c is found as in the prc'vious method. Then 
the stress on rivets m and m' (see Fig. 235) is A’.s, and a(;ts perp(‘ndicular to liruis Ic. 

Xr'i 

Consider the same conrioction as shown in Fig. 2.30. The di.stance to r' (see Fik 2.3r>a) is A'' = . 

the previ()u.s problem, is 100, n is 5, and e is 4 in. 

■' = (.-.)( 4 ) ' 

The distance k from c' to the most sfres.'-cd rivet i.s 

V '82 b ^ 11. .31 in. 

and the Btro.ss taken by this rivet i.s (since .s is .300 lb fiom previoii.s problem) 11 31 X .300 
perpendicular to line k. Since (i i.s 4.3 deg , R makes an ariKle of 4.3 dcK. with the vertical, 
with those in the previous problem. Considering the connection shown in Fig 230(6) 
a; = 8 cos 4.3 deg. = (8)(0 707) = .5.60 in. 

1 / = 8 sin 45 deg. - (8)f0 707) — 5.06 in. 4 * 

k = Vs. 66 '2 -b 1 3602 P 

Table 15 shows that 0 60 in i.s about halfway 
between and 'Ms in. Then from Table 15 
( 5 66)2 = 32 
(13 66)2 =: 180 6 
and from the same table 

k = 14^4 in. or 14.75 in. 

The top rivet receives the maximum stress, 


From 


= 5655 lb and acts 
'riiese values check 


which IS 

(14.7.3) (500) = 7375 lb 
Tan a = = 0.4144 = 22 deg 30 min 




Fig 2.36. 


These values cheek with those obtained by the other method. 

Consider the connection shown in Fig 2.36(c). In thi.s eonneetion c' falls at the center of the bottom rivet and 
the rivet at the top receives the maximum streH.s. The value of A; is 16 in. and the stress taken by tlic top rivet is 


(16) (.500) - 8000 lb. 

and acts parallel to the direction of P. Since c' is at the center of the bottom rivet, there will be no stress in this 
rivet. These values cheek with those obtained by the other method. 

131. Avoiding Eccentric Connections. — Eccentric connections should bo avoided if pos- 
sible because they not only put additional stress on the riv(;ts but also cause bending in the 
members connected. The stresses due to this bending may in some cases be very high. Ec- 
centric connections, of course, have to be used in many cases; on the other hand, eccentric 
' See p. 618, Eng. Rec., Nov. 7, 1914. 
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connections are often used where they can be avoided. The following figures illustrate a few 
of these (;onniietions : 


The (roniu‘etions shown in Figs. 237(a) and 237(?>) are both eccentric. In Fig. 237(c) 
the line of action of Pi, I\, and fi meet in a point at the c(*nter of the group of rivets in the 



Fig. 2:M. Fkj. 2:iS. 


liottoin cliord connection thus causing no l)ending in the joint. When then^ is a moment in the 
joint due eHher to eccentricity as in Figs. 237(a) and 237(/>), or due to the top chord acting as a 
tieam platen a should be made thicker than for the joint in Fig. 237(c). Usually a H'in. plate 
is used and a f(‘W extra rivets added. 

The connection in Fig. 23S(a) should be made as shown in Fig. 238(6), that in Fig. 239(a) 
as shown in Fig. 239(6), and that in Fig. 24()(a) as shown in J’^ig. 240(6). 



132. Requirements for a Good Joint. -(1) The riv(‘t hoh^s should match; the rivets 
should be properly heat(Kl and well driven. 

(2) The liiK^ of thrust should f)ass through the center of gravity of the group of rivets and 
the rivets should Ix^ symmetrically arranged about this line. 

(3) Direct tension on rivet heads should not be allowed. 

(4) For a tiuision member, the rivets should be so arrange that the areanf the* member 
joined is not reduced more than necessary. 

(5) The number and size of rivets should be suflici(*nt to 
develop th(i member joined. 

(b) The total thickness of metal should not excis'd four 
diam(‘t(^rs of tlu; rivet used. 

(7) No loose filh'rs should be used. 

(8) Members should be straight and bolts used to ilraw 
them together before the rivets are driven. 

133. Pin Connections. 

133a. Bearing, Bending, and Shearing Stresses. — 

In building construction, pins are sometimes used to connect 
members meeting at a joint (see Fig. 241). Pins are subjected to bearing, bending, and shear- 
ing stresses; the latter, however, may usually be neglected except possibly for small pins. 
Shear and bearing values are computed in the same way {is for rivets. Tables 16 and 17 give 
th(^ bearing and bending moment values for different sizes of pins for various unit stresses. 

In computing the bending moment on a pin, the stress(;s from the diffenmt members are 
usually considered to be concentrated at the center of the bearing area of each member (see 
Fig. 242). 
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(0(20,000) (4) 
75,000 _ 
“(4)(20,00()) 


Illustrative Problem. — Compute the maximum bending moment on the pin shown in Fig. 242. 

The bending moment is uniform between the centers of plates a, so the maximum moment is at the center of 
plate a, and is 

(75,000)(1H) - 112,500 in.-lb. 

The moment at the center of the pin wouhl be the same or 

I (75,OOO)(2>0 - (75,000)(1) = (75,000) (1 > 2 ') - 112,500 in.-lb. 

. » /dluuu/o Illustrative Problem. — Consider the pin to be 4 in. in diameter. What 

-sliould be the thiekness of ea<’h of the members if the allowable unit beating 
^8tre.ss is 20,000 lb. per 8<i. in.? 

75,000 
15 

” 10 

Table 16 shows that a 1-in. idate is good for 80,000 lb. Then for 

75.000 lb., the thickneH.s should be 

75,000 ^ 15 . 

'80,000 * 16 

When members eormected at a joint act in different direc- 
tions (see Fig. 243), the stresses should be resolved into two 
planes at right angles to each other (usually horizontal and 
vertical). In Fig. 243 the stmss in the diagonal member 3 should be resolved into its horizontal 
and vertical components. Then all the loads acting on the pin should be indicated as shown 
in Fig. 244, where a represents the horizontal forces and h the vertical f(}rces. 

To find the moment on the pin, the moments due to horizontal loads should first be com- 
puted at the different points; them the inoirKUits due to the vertical loads. The moment at 
any point, then, would be the resultant of the horizontal and vertical moments at that point, or 

M = VMu^' + ~M? 



Fia. 242. 



Fia. 24rt. 


i, of p/n 

Pin P/n'T 

A. 

(o) (b) 

Fia. 244. 


1 



Wmssm 


• -Pbars ■■ 
Fio. 245. 


5aooo/b^ 


i of pm 


in which Mu and My are the horizontal and vertical moments at the sann^ point on the pin. 
The maximum value for M tlu'n would be at a point where the resultant of Mu and My is a 
maximum. 

The maximum shear will be the maximum resultant obtained from Figs. 244(a) and (244(5) 
V max. = fooooibi 

The required bearing area should be computc'd I 
for the stress in each member. 

When the members are placed symmetrically 
about the center line (see Fig. 244) as they should 
be, only one-half of th(3 pin necids to be considered. 

Illustrative Problem. — Compute tlie maximum moment on 
the pin in the joint shown in Fig. 245. The horizontal and 
vertical components of 8480 lb. are 

8480 X sin 45 deg. - 8480 X cos 45 deg. - 6000 lb. 

Fig. 246 shows the stresses in their assumed positions with 
the distance of each from the center line of the pin. 

Hor. mom. about h (50,000) (^Hs) *■ 34,380 in.-lb. 

Ilor. mom. about c - (50,000)(1M) - (50,000)(K6) - 34,380 in.-lb. 

Hor. mom. about d - (50,000)(lH6) - (50,000)(3^) + (6000)(K«) “ 37,000 in.-lb. 

Hor. mom. about c - (50,000)(5M) - (50,000) (4 »K«) f (6000)(4^^) - (6000) (3i^fe) 

Vert. mom. about c — 0 

Vert. mom. about d — (6000) (Ke) “ 2030 in.-lb. 

Vert. mom. about e'- (6000) (J4) + (6000) (K 6 ) - 7880 in.-lb. 

Vert. mom. about e - (0000)(4H) -f (6000)(3i^ie) - (12,OOO)(3>0 - 7880 in.-lb. 


■ d 







■ 




i 


Lj 



,e 


{orpm 

Horizontal Vertical 

Fia. 246. 


37,000 in.-lb. 



Metal One Inch Thick 

Bearing Value = Diameter of Pin X Bearing Stress per Table 17.^ — Pins — Bending Moments in Inch Pounds 

Square Inch Bending Moment = (Diameter of Pin)^ X 0.098175 X Stress per Square Inch 
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Max. mom., then, is at e and is 

V (37 ,000) a +'(7880)2 = 37,800 in. -lb. 

Illustrative Problem. — Assume an allowable unit stress of 24,000 lb. per s(}. in. in bearing and a unit fiber stress 
of 24,000 lb. per sq in. Determine the size of pm necessary for the joint in Fig. 245. The width of members shown 
in Fig. 246 are to be used. 

The maximum bending moment is 37,800 in.-lb. Table 17 shows a pin 2^4 in. in diameter to be satisfactory 
for moment. By inspection it is seen that the ^s-in. plate governs for bearing. The required diameter is 


(50 (24,000) (d) = 50,000 
, 50,000 

(•>8)(24.000) 

A 3>0in. pin should be used. 

Table 16 shows that a 3 > 2 -in. pin is good for 81,000 X ^s = 52, .500 lb. in bearing, which is satisfactory. The 
maximum shear is 50,000 lb.; and the reiiuired area for shear at a unit stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. is 


50.000 

12,000 


4 10 sq in. 


.\ pin 2^2 in in diameter would therefore be satisfactory for shear as its area is 4.91 sq. in. 

1335. Pin Plates. — Usually the webs of mem- 

] b(^rs, connected by pins, arc not thick onoUKh to transfer the 
stress between the pin and the member. Plates are rivtitc^d to 
the web (see Fif?. 2t7) to increase the bearing area and enough 
rivets are used to transfer the stress taken by the pin plates to 
the web. The stress in bearing taken by the web and by the 
pin plate is in proportion to the thickness of each. 

Illustrative Problem. — Consider the thickness of the channel web to be V 4 in and that of the plate in 

Compute the number of ^ 4 -in. rivets necessary to eonnect the plate tt) the channel. Assume a 3-in. pm. 



Bearing value on pin 24,000 lb. per sii in. 

Bearing value of rivets . . . . 24,000 lb. per 8 <i in. 

Shearing value of iivets . 12,000 lb. per 8 (i. in. 


The stress taken by the pin plate i.s 

(^0(24,000) (3) - 27,000 1b. 


The value of a ^ 4 -in rivet in single shear is (from Table 1 1) .5.300 lb. and the bearing value is 4.500 lb. 
The number of rivets retiuircd is, therefore 


27,000 

1.500 


= 6 rivets 


The value of the pin connection is 


(^0(24,000) (3) = 45,000 1b. 


Illustrative Problem. — Suppose a > 4 -in. plate is used on the back of the channel and the ^0in. plate is made. 
yi in. Determine the number of rivets required to develop the value of the pin in bearing. 

The total thickness of metal is 

yi 4" )^4 = 1 in. 

and the bcaiing value is 

(1) (2 1.000) (.3) = 72.000 lb. (see Table 16) 

The bearing on the >i-in plate is 

O 2 ) (72,000) = .36,000 lb. 

The bearing on the yi-in plate is 

(>0(72,000) = 18,000 1b. 


One rivet is good for 4500 lb. If one-half of the rivet value, or 22,50 lb., be allowed in each plate, the number of ’ 
rivets required for the > 0 in. plate is 


18,000 

2250 


= 8 rivets 


Then, in the >^-in. plate, additional rivets at a value of 1.500 will be necessary, or 


36,0 00 - 18,000 
4.500 


4 rivets 


If the value of a rivet is assumed to be divided between the plates in proportion to their thicknesses, the values 
will be 
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For the plate . 

For the plate. 


Then the niimber of rivets required will be the same in each plate, or 


18^000 

1500 


12 rivets 


3«,0(W 

3000 


= 12 rivets 


1500 lb. 
3000 lb. 


The total number of rivets required to carry the stress in the plates is 


30.000 + 18.000 
4500 


12 rivets 


111 designing tension members the net area through the pin hole and .also at the batjk of the 
pin, should be such that failure will not occur at these points. Some siieci fictitious require tli.at 
tlie net area on line a;j;(scc Fig. 248) be 25% greater than the not area of the pin plate on aa, 
and that the net area on yij be 75% of the area on xx. Other spcaafications 
require that the net area on line xx be 25% greater than the net areji of the 
pin plate on aa and that on yy be equal to the net areji on aa. The net 
area of the plate on secAion aa should be equal to or greater than th(^ ni't 
section of the member to which it is riveted. The method outlined 
under rivets should be us('d. 

133c. Pin Packing. — A sketch showing the arrangement of 
the members connected by a pin should always be made in ord(‘r that the 
different members will be placed properly when the structure is erecAed. 

Suppose in Fig. 210, members 2 and 3 are interchanged; the moments 
would then be (see Fig. 249). 

Ilor. mom. about a — (1^) (50,000) + (^{ 5 ) (6000) = 59,625 in. -lb. 

Hor. mom. about b = (U He) (50,000)+ (1>^)(6000) - C^fG)(50,000) = 

63,000 in.-lb. 

Vert. mom. about 5 = (6000) (1J0 = 6750 in.-lb. 

Ml, = \/^3,00’0)2 + (0750)2 = 63,360 in.-lb. 



Fia. 248. 


which is almost two times the maximum moment found for the other arrangement of members. 
When thiirc is a space between two members, fillers should be used to keiip them in position. 

133</. Clearance. — In designing a pin- 
connected joint, usu.'illy }'{q in. is allowed IxAwiien 


' I a 

-b^mnsr 


^ /FOOOlb 


\ 6000 fd . 
]6ooo/d 




eyebars; Js hi. between an eyebar and a built-up 
member; and yi in. betwc(‘n built-up members. 
Rivet heads or any projecAjon shoidd be considered 

^i_g[_p!n I and the above clearances allowed in addition to the 

219 height of the projection. 

133c. Grip. — The length of a pin is 
computed allowing the above clearances. Then to this length yX to ^4 in. is added to obtain 
the grip. Tables 18 and 19 give the; dimensions for standard pins. Cotter pins are not used 
a great deal except in lateral connections and when used the bars should be arranged so the 


nuf- /?/<?/ 


Fii!. 250. 


pin will be in double shear. 

133/, Pin Holes. — Specificatitms usually rv- i 

quire that the diameter of a pin hole shall not exceed the t ^ 

diameter of the pin by more than }4q in. for pins up to 5 
in. in diameter; for larger pins, 3'3 2 in. may be allowed. 

The distance center to center of pin holes is usually required to be correct to in. 

133gr. Pilot Point and Driving Nut. — To prevent the threads on the ends of the 
pin from being injured when the pin is driven, a pilot point and driving nut are used (see Fig. 
250) . These are threaded the same as the pin nuts and after driving the pin, they are unscrewed 
and the nuts put on. 
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Table 18.' — Recessed Pm Nuts — ^Ambbican Bridge Company Standard 

(All Dimensions in Inches) 



Pina marked * arc speeial. 


Table 19.’ — Coti’eu Pins — Amerk^an Bridge Company Standard 

(All Dimenaiotia in Inches) 



^ Prom Pocket Companion, 20th edition, Carnetcic Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MASONRY ARCHES 

By Alfred Wheeler Roberts 

Flat arches are common in the walls of ordinary buildingd for spanning over window or 
door openings, but in buildings which call for a great deal of architectural adornment, the 
curved arch is used as it adds a great deal to the appearance. The exact form of arch to bo 
used in any given case depends upon the style of the building and the amount of space 
available. 

An arch over an opening in a building does the work of a lintel by supporting the wall 
over the opening and any superimposed load.* Thus an arch answers the same purpose as 
an ordinary beam, but the action is quite different, inasmuch as a beam produces vertical 
reactions only, while an arch produces an outwaid thrust upon its supports as well as a ver- 
tical pressure. In designing arches, special care should be taken that the supporting abut- 
ments are capable of taking this outward thrust. 

In plain buildings where the window openings form no particular adornment to the 
structure, it is usually a great deal cheaper to carry brick work on lintels over an opening. 
These lintels usually consist of several pieces of plain angle irons, the outer one of which is set 
a trifle below the ones supporting the back courses of brick work, to hold the window box in 
position and to act as a weather guard. 

In the construction of masonry arches, 
forms are built usually of wood, the top of 
these forms coinciding with the line of the 
intrados of the arch. The forms serve as a 
support for the different arch sections until 
the keystone is placed and the masonry 
has had sufficient time to set. 

134, Definitions. — The intrados is the 

inner curve of the arch (Fig. 251). The 
outer curve is termed the exlrados. The 
soffit is the concave surface of the arch. Fia. 251. 

Voussoirs or ring stones are the pieces com- 
posing the arch. The highest or center stone is called the keystone or key block. The crown 
is the highest part of the arch. The first courses at each side are called springers. In a 
segmental arch, the inclined surface or joint upon which the end of an arch rests is called 
a skewhack. The sjrringing line is the inner edge of the skewback. The voussoirs between 
the keystone and the springers are called collectively the haunch of the arch, and the portion 
of the wall above the haunches and below a horizontal line through the crown is termed the 
spandrel. The sides of the arch which are seen are called faces. The span is the horizontal' 
distance between springing lines mejusured parallel to the fac(‘s. The rise is the height of 
intrados at crown above level of springing lines. 

The keystone is sometimes made to project several inclu's above the extrados line, but 
this {portion so projected adds nothing to the strength of the arch and is usually elevated for 
appearances only. 

135. Depth of Keystone. — There is no exact method of determining the required def)tli 
of the voussoirs or of the keystone. The thickness of an arch must be assumed and then the 
arch investigated in regard to strength. 

There are several rules that have been established by recognized authorities for establishing 
the depth of keystones, but those are admitted to be only empirical. They are a good guide, 
however, for making a selection for trial. 

Trautwine’s formula for the depth of the keystone for a first-class cut-stone arch, whether 
circular or elliptical is 

Depth of key in feet = K ^radius of intrados -f- + 0.2 



1 See also Art. 29. 
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For second-class work, this depth may be increased about }4 part; and for brick work or fair 
rubble, about 3 ' 3 . 

136. Forms of Arches. — Arches are built in a great variety of forms, the most common 
of which are semicircular, segmental, multi-centered, and (‘Iliptical. The name is determined 
by the curve of the intrados or inner curve of the arch. 

The joints of semicircular and segnumtal arches radiate from a single center. In arches 
having two or more centers, the joints in each arc radiate from their respective centers. The 
joints in flat arches radiate from the vertex of an equilateral triangle having the span line 
at springing as a base. 

Semicircular and semi-elliptical arches are full centered — that is, they spring from hori- 
zontal beds — wliih^ segnumtal arches spring from inclined beds called skewbaerks (see Fig. 251). 
Multi-cent('rd arclu's may iiave beds eitlu'r inclined or horizontal. Minor curves joining the 
arch soflit to pier or abutment are not effective and should not be considered as part of the arch 
ris(\ Full centered archc'S should be used when it is necessary to mak(^ the abutments of the 
arch as small as possible. 

A relieving arch is one set immediately above a lintel, to carry the wall above and to relieve 
the lintel of all except its own weight and the weight of the wall betweem the lintel and the 
arch. This form of construction is generall^^ used in brick walls. Some building codt‘S 
require a relieving arch over the procenium girder in a theatr(‘. 

137. Brick Arches. — Arch(‘s built of brick an^ most commonly used over window openings. 
They are also used to support sidewalks over vaults. In c.onst rinding thesii vaults, brick 
arches are sometimes sprung between the vertical columns at the curb and make a very (dTi'ctive 
retaining wall. 

When fireproof structures were first used, brick arches, sprung betweiai the flanges of 
iron beams, were used to support the flooi*s. As this form of construction is very unsightly, 
it is not used in nnxh'rn construction, except occasionally in buildings of an unfinishiid 
nature, such as in warehouses and mills. 

Brick arches can be built either of wedge-shaped bricks made to fit th(i radius of the soflit, 
or of common bricks. Tin; foniK'r method is, of course, pref(*nible but mucli mon; expensive^ 
The common forms of building brick will be found to fill most requireim'nts, and to Ix^ the most 
economical in cost. A brick arch should never be less than 4 in. in depth, and the bricks should 
be laid on edge supported by a tiunporary cent(*r until they have properly set . In using common 
size brick the joints at the intrados, will, by niicessity, be smalh'r than at the extrados to accommo- 
date the curvature of the arch. Unless the curvature is very sharp, the mortar will tak(^ up 
the difference in space; satisfactorily, in which case small pieces of slate can be drivem in the spa(;es 
at the extrados of each course of brick. 

An ar(;h 4 in. thick will sui)port a considerable load over a span of from 4 to G ft. and 
the span can be made; as large; as 8 ft. for loaels in proportion, with safe'ty. If arches are 
more than 4 in. thick, the bricks should be alternated by laying one on edge anel the next on enel 
to form a bonel. 

For arche*s supported on piers which have not the stability te) take the arch thrust, cast-ire)n 
skewbacks she)ulel be' pre)viele;el freim whicli to spring the arcli anel the thrust is (he*n taken up by 
te;nsion rods fastened to the skewbacks. The horize)iital thrust e)f the are*h is very cle)se;ly 
determined by either of the fejllowing fejrmulas and eepials the tension produce;d in the rods: 
on -f _ 1'^ X le)ad per .square fex)t X (span) - 
rise ot arch m inche;s 
or 


Thrust = 


le)ael e)n arch X span 
8 X rise of arch in feet 


Good proportions of rise to s])an e)ccur whe'ii tlie; raelius is equal to the span, or of the 
span equals the rise. 

The required minimum thickn(;.s.ses of brick andx's in proportion to the span is covered 
l)y the various building codes. 

For all brick arches carrying floors, tic rods should be provided between the supporting 
beams or walls to take up the thrust. 
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138. External Forces. — ^Let Pi and P 2 , Fig. 252, represent the resultants of all the loads 
on the left and right halves of the arch respectively, the loads being equal in amount and 
applied symiiKitrically with respect to the span of the andi. Let Ri and R2 represent tlu; 
vertical reac^tions. As the loads are equal and symm<*tri(;ally fdaced with resp(;(*t to tli(‘ span 
of the arch, then Ri and R 2 ar(i equal to each other and equal to loads Pi and Pi- L()t and R 4 
represent the horizontal thrust at the supix)rts which 
will both be equal. 

Now assume one-half of the arch to be taken away as 
in Fig. 253. To preserve equilibrium in the half shown, 
a force must be applied at the crown ;is R&y which iinist 
b(^ equal to 7^3. The algebraic svim of the vertical forces, 
and likewise the sum of th(^ horizontal forces, must equal 
zero in order to produce etjuilibrium.^ Then Ri must 
equal 7^, and R^ must ecpial Ri. Also the sum of the 
moments about any {X)int must ecpial zero.^ Therefon*, taking moments about the abutment, 



Ra - Rh - 


PjXB) 

C‘ 


1\{B) 

a 


Any numb(u* of loads can be treated in the same maiuu'-r and if they are equ.al and sym- 
metrical about the center of the arch, only one-half of the arch need 
be investigated as both halves will be alike. If, however, the loads 
an; not equal, or are not placed symmetrically, or if tlu' arch is 
unsymmetrical, the thrust at the crown will not bo horizontal. 
Only symmetrical conditions will be consid(*r('d in this chapter as 
is usually the case with arches in building construction. 

139. Determining the Line of Pressure. —To get a fair idea of 
the nature of the; stress(*s and tin; line of pressun; in an arch, con- 
sider the following conditions: 

Suppose a cord, fastened at each en<l supports a number of loads as in Fig. 254. The cord 
will take a position of ecpiilibrium, depending on the amount and location of the loads. In 
a case like this, tlu; cord is in tension. For an inverted case, as slu)wn in Fig. 255, the force's 
are still in equilibrium, but in place; of a cord in tension, the broken line bc'tween the points 
of loadings, must lx; memlxus capable of taking compression. Tlu* latter case represents tlie 
condition that ('xists in an arch, and the line intersecting the vertical load lines, forms the line 
of pressure or line of rcsislatice.''^ Th(‘ nniterial of which the' arch is constructed Jiiust be of such 
str(;ngth and so disposed ivs to safely resist the compressive forccis acting along this line — that 
is, the maximum intensity of pressure at any point must not exceed the allowable stress.® 

The line of pressure for a masonry 
arch should lie within tin; middle third 
of the arch ring. For instance, with 
an ar<;h 3 ft. d(;(;p, the line of pressure 
should be within a space 0 in. on either 
side of the center of the depth. If 
the line of pn'ssure falls outside of the 
middle third, the joints tend to open, 
which condition will tend to make the arch, unsightly, and cause cracks in the masonry above 
the ar(;h; also, tin; pressure line may make an angle with some of the joints between voussoirs 
such as to (;ause the voussoirs to slide on their surfaces of contact — in other words, the tangent 
of the; angle between the line of pressure and the normal to any joint may be greater than 
the coefficient of friction. 




1 Sop Sect. 1 , Art. 436. 

2 Since loads are distributed in an arch, the line of pressure is in reality a continuous curve, but differs very 
little from an equilibrium polygon for the concentratetl loads as usually assumed For method of drawing 
equilibrium polygon, see Sect. 1, Art. 43(a). 

2 See Sect, 1, Art. 103, for explanation as to how the maximum unit stress may be obtained at any given section 
provided the normal component of the resultant thrust on the section is known in position and amount. 
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To determine the line of pressure or equilibrium polygon foi" any voussoir or plain concrete 
arch, a point on this line must be determined at the crown and one at the abutment, otherwise an 
indefinite number of lines of pressure could be drawn. The true line of pressure is usually con- 
sidered to be the one lying nearest to the center line of the arch. It follows, therefore, that if a 
line of resistance can be drawn within the middle third of the arch ring, the true line of resistance 
will lie within the middle third. It is not always possible to determine at first trial as to 
whether a line of pressure can be drawn which will be wholly within the middle third. By using 
good judgment, however, in the selection of controlling points through which to pass the equilib- 
rium polygon or line of pressure, two or three trials will usually suffice. If a line of pressure 
cannot be drawn so as to pass through the middle tliird, either the thickness of the arch must 
be increased or the shape of the arch ring changed. 

For the first trial the middle points at the crown and skewback may bo assumed as points 
on the line of pressure. For other trials, however, the upper limit of the middle third should 
be used at one joint and the lower limit of the middle third at the other joint. 

The following is quoted from the American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book and shows how 



one may proceed in 
determining as to 
whether a line of pres- 
sure may be drawn 
within the middle 
third of the arch ring 
after a first trial is 
made and the first 
pressure line found to 
lie outside of the 
^niddle third: 



Fig, 256. 


Fig. 257. 


After having drawn a resistance line which passes outside of the middle-third at one or more places, an attempt 
should be made to find another one which lies within it. For tliis purpose find on the drawing the two joints where 
the resistance line departs most widely from the neutral axis and select two points Ai and Az on those joints which 
are nearer that axis, Ai being on the joint which is the nearer to the crown, het Pi and F 2 be the sum of all loads 
between the crown and Ai and A 2 respectively, oi and aj be the horizontal distances from Ai and A 2 to the lines of 
action of Pi and P 2 , h « vertical distance from crown to A 2 , and h' = vertical distance between Ai and A 2 ; then 
the horizontal thrust //' for the new resistance lino and the distance t from the crown to its point of application are 
(Cain's Voussoir Arches, 1904) 

{P 2 a 2 — Piai) , P 2 a* 
h' IP 

With this new horizontal thrust a second resistance line may be drawn and this should pass through the points 
Ai and A*. 

In taking the loads on arches, all weights must be reduced to the same standard. The 
loads are made equivalent to masonry weighing in pounds per cubic foot, the same as the 
masonry of the arch ring. Usually 1-ft. width of the arch is considered. To determine the 
loads to consider in investigating fiat segmental arches, the arch ring and its load may be 
divided into vertical slices, as shown in Fig. 256. For full-centered arches, however, it is more 
accurate to divide the arch ring into a certain number of voussoirs, the rest of the load being 
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divided vertically, as shown in Fig. 257. In this case, it is less easy to find the position of each 
load than in the vertical-slice method but the method of investigation is the sariie.^ 

139a. Graphical Method. — Begin by drawing, to scale, a diagram of one-half 
the arch. The load upon one-half the arch must next be determined. Lay off, to scale, a 
height of masonry whose weight will represent this load. Commencing at the crown, divide 
the load into, say, 2-ft. sections as far as possible. The weight of each slice will be its contents 
multiplied by the weight pc^r cubic foot, and is marked on the diagram. Next, fix a point at the 
crown, and one at the spring of the arch, through which the pressure curve or equilibrium poly- 
gon is assumed to pass. The points may lie anywhere within the middle third of the width; 
but the point at the crown has been taken at the outer edge, and the point “ a” at the 
spring at the inner edge, of the middle third. 

Lay off from ‘‘a” on the vcirtical ad', the distances ah, he, cd, etc., which represent the weight 
of the slices from the crown to the spring. Next draw 4.5-deg. lines from a and hj intersecting 
at i; and from i draw ih, ?‘c, id, etc. Through the center of gravity of each slice, draw a vertical, 
as ovj pWj qXy etc. Starting from a, draw av parallel to ai; from v, draw vw parallel to hi, etc. 
These lines form a broken line, which changes its direction on th(^ vertical line through the 
center of gravity of each slice. From the last point k, draw kj parallel to i/i, and intersecting 



ai, extended, iit j] from j draw a vertical line j7, which will pass through the center of gravity 
of the half arch and load.^ From I, lay off a distance bn ecjual to ah, which represents the weight 
of all the slices. From I draw a line through the point u; and from m, a horizontal line inter- 
se(;ting la, extended, at n. Then rnn will be the horizontal thrust at the crown, required to 
maintain the half arch in equilibrium when the other half is remov('(l; and In will be the direc- 
tion and amount of the obliciue thrust at the skewback. On la extended, lay off, from a, a dis- 
tance ab' equal to mn. From 5', draw lines to 6, c, d, etc., which represent the thrusts at the 
center of gravity of each slice. From a, draw ao, parallel to 6'a; from o, draw op, parallel to 
h'h, etc., then a, o, p, etc., will be points on the line of pressure. If this line lies within the middle 
third, the arch will be stable, provided the pressure is within safe limits. The pressure at u 
is found by measuring b'h with the same scale as for ab, be, etc. 

Having calculated the weight of the pier or wall, lay off this weight on the vertical line 
from h to d', and draw d'6'. Draw a vertical line through the center of gravity of the pier, 
cutting In at c'; also, a line from c', parallel to 6'd'. The latter line will be the resultant thrust 
of the arch , after being influenced by the weight of the pier. If this line falls beyond the foot 
of the pier, at the ground line, the pier will be incapable of resisting the thrust of the arch. In 
order that a pier may be secure, this final or resultant line of thrust should fall on the ground 
line, well within the middle third of the base. 

* For method of determining the resultant of two or more parallel forces, see Sect. 1, Art. 44. 

> See Sect. 1. Art. 43(a). 
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1396. Algebraic Method. — In the arch -shown in Fig. 259 the pressure curve 
is considered as passing through the points at the abutments yi the depth 6 f the voussoirs from 
the intrados, and through the centcir of depth at the crown. The arch and load are divided 
by dotted lines into sections, which, for convenience are pfimbcred. 

If w be th(^ width of any section and h its average height, then its area ‘‘a” is X 6 Also, 
if is the distance from the crown to the center of gravity of a section, the moment m of any 
section about the crown is a X c. ' Call A the sum of all the a's from the crown up to and in- 
cluding the section considered, (^all M the total of the m*s. Thtm the distance C from the 
crown to the center of gravity of the portion between the crown and tlui section considered is 
M 

- of that section. The abovci vahu'S inav be tabulated as follows: 

A 



The horizontal thrust at th<‘ crown, Q = in which x is (Mpial to one-half the theo- 

retical span, minus the value of 6 ’ for the sixth section. 1* is (‘qual to A for the last section, and 
b equals the theoretical rise of the arch. Hence, taking moments about m. 


Multiplying by tlu? weight of the masonry per cubic foot, the horizontal thrust is obtained. 

The line of pressure may now be determined as follows: Draw through point /> in Fig. 258 
the horizontal line vyz; lay off to scale from p, in order, the distance's C obtained from table. 
At these points lay off the vertical distance c/, gh', ij, etc., equal respectively to the values of 
A for each seadion, from the column Invaded A, From /, h\ j, et(!., to the same scale, mark 
off the constant horizontal thrust Q, as at fq, h'VjjSj etc. Thus the vertical and horizontal forces 
at each section Ix'ing given, th(i resultant of these two forces in each case is eq, gr^ etc. Ex- 
tending each until it intc'rsects the joint })eyond c, < 7 , z, etc., the pressure curve may be drawn 
through these latter points of intersection, as shown by the heavy black line, and the thrust at 
the joints may be found by measuring eg, gr, fs, etc., with the scale to which the diagram was 
drawn. 

Since in this case the pressure curve falls well within the middle third of the arch ring, the 
arch may be considered satisfactory, provided the safe crushing strength of the masonry is 
not exceeded. 

The influence of the last oblique thrust, which is the resultant thrust of the arch upon the 
pier, or abutment, is explained in the preceding article on the graphic solution of the pressure 
curve. 

140. Arches of Reinforced Concrete. — Concrete arches reinforced with steel are but rarely 
used in building construction so it has been thought advisable to omit the treatment of same. 
Arches of this type are treated at length in Concrete Engineers’ Handbook by Hool and John- 
on. Plain concrete arches may be designed as described in this chapter. 
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; PIERS AND BUTTRESSES 

. 3y Fraijk'C. Thiessen 

141. Methods of Failiire.—A pier ACDB upon which a thrust P acts, as shown in Fig. 
259, may move from its position by sliding on any section, or by overturning when tlie moment 
of the thrust about a point at the edge exceeds the moment of the weight about the same point. 
A heavy superimposed load on a pier, or an inclined thrust, as from an arch, 
a rafter, or a truss, may cause an intensity of stress at a point in the out- 
sid(i edge sufficient to crush the masonry. If the pier is stable against slid- 
ing along any bed-joint and also along its foundation, a thrust would shift 
the resultant of the vertical loads, TF, so that the c(‘nter of pressure on the 
foundation would no longer pass through the center of gravity of th(^ pier. 

The pressure at one side of the base would become greater than at the 
other side. If the foundation is not firm, excessive pressure may cause* the aI 
stnicture to overturn bodily. 

142. Principles of Stability. — Proper provision can be made in the 
design and construction of a pier to safeguard agjiinst failure as dciscribed 
above. The underlying principles are quite simple. 

In Fig. 200, let W represent thc^ weight acting through the centcu of gravity of the rec- 
tangular pier, and hit P represent a force tending to overturn the striutturr*. Drawing a parallelo- 
gram of forces (see Sect. 1, Art. 42a), the resultant is seen to cut the base 
AB at a point Q. If th(^ force P is incrc'asc'd sufhciently, th(^ n'sultant will 
pass through A and the structuni will then be at the point of rotating about 
A. A slight crushing of the mortar at the (^dge would bo sufficient to cause 
rotation. Therefon^, in order to insun* safe stability against overturning 
and to secure a satisfactory distribution of pressure, it is customary to 
limit the position within which the resultant should cut the base. In 
ordinary masonry piers the action lirui of the resultant of all forc(*s should 
intersect the base within the middle section, or middle-third as it is called, 
assuming the base to be divided into lhr(‘(i 
ecjual sections. 

If the force P (Fig. 260) is not acting, 
pressure on the foundation du(5 only to the 

IF 


C 




SL 


V^lR 


Fia. 260. 


the downward 

weight TF is uniform and its inUmsity is equal to assuming 

the pier to have a length b and a width of unity in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The horizontal 
force P, acting as shown, tends to increase the pressure at A and 
decn^asc it at B. Considering the pier as a short cantilever, 
free at the upper end, the bending moment due to the force P 
will cause compression at A and tension at B. '^Fhe maximum 
pressure at A will be ecpial to that due to the weight of the pi(‘r 
plus the compression due to flexuri*; and the pressure at B 
will be the compression due to the weight of the pier minus the 
tension due to flexure. 

In Fig. 261 let AB represent the base of a pier with the resultant of all 
forces (ii) inte*‘nccting the base line at Q. Resolve the inclined force R into 
its horizontal and vertical components. Rii and Rv (see Sect. 1, Art. 425). 

The effect of these two forces will be the same as the single force R. The 
horizontal component, Rh, tends to cause the pier to slide along the base. 

The vertical component, Rv, is equivalent in effect to an equal Rv acting 
at O and a couple whoso moment is Rvxn. At any point distant x from O, 
according to the common flexure formula (see Sect. 1, Art. 616) the intensity of stress (or pressure) due to this 
Rvxox 

moment is — j — ' in which I is the moment of inertia of the base plane about a line through O perpendicular to 
20 H 
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the plane of the paper see Sect. 1, Art. 61c j , The maximum values of this expression occur when x “ 

QRvxo 

At the edges A and B the intensity is — — . The total intensity of pressure at A is 

KV , (MiVxn KV /, , 6 j ; o \ 

Pi=-^ + 

This value should not exceed the safe working strength of the mortar or other materials of which the structure is 
built. 

At the edge B 

Rv 6 j ; o \ 

p, = -j,- (1- -J-) 

The diagrams of Fig. 261(a), 261(h), and 261(c) show, respectively, the uniform intensity of pressure, the 
intensity duo to flexure, and the combination of the two. From an inspection of these diagrams it will be seen that 

the intensity at the edge will become zero when - — • Solving, xo ^ that is, the resultant intersects 

2 

at one-third the distance AB from A. For this condition the intensity of pressure at the edge A will be , or 

double the average intensity. If the resultant falls outside the middle-third point, some tension might occur at the 
edge B but, as the tensile strength of masonry with mortar joints is nearly a negligible quantity, the tendency would 
be to have a greatly increased pressure at the edge A with compression extending over only a part of the joint. 
When the resultant intersects within the limits of the middle-third, the full width of the joint acts in supporting 
the structure, the entire joint being in compression. 

In many cases architectural considerations may determine the preliminary proportions. 
With the dimensions given, the pi(?r or buttress is then tested for stability. If upon trial it 
is found that the resultant passes outside the middle-third sec.tion of a joint, the general propor- 
tions of the pier, the position of superimposed loads or both, should be changed to bring the 
resultant within the desirable limits. 

The horizontal components of the forces acting tend to slide the structure over a joint or 
plane of weakness, and are resisted by the friction of the surfaces in contact. For any hori- 
zontal joint, motion will occur when II = /W, where / is the coeffieJent of friction, H the sum 
of the horizontal components of forces acting above the joint, and W the wcnglit of the portion 
above the joint. In the following table are given a number of frequently required values of 
the coefficient of friction, with the e.orresponding values of the angle of inclination at which 
motion occurs: 


Masonry upon masonry 

Hard limestone on hard limestone 
Common brick on common brick 
Concrete blocks on concrete bhicks 
Common brick on hard limestone 
Masonry upon dry clay. . 

Masonry upon moist clay 

Masonry upon sand 

Masonry upon gravel 


— tan 0 


0 05 

33° 

0 65 

33° 

0 65 

33° 

0 65 

33° 

0 65 

3.3° 

0 60 

c 

o 

0 '.Hi 

18°20' 

0 40 

21°.50' 

0 60 

31° 


To make sure that the structure is stable against sliding, a safety factor, commonly two, 
is employed. This is equivalent to providing sufficient resistance so that the structure will 
remain stable under the action of at least twice the sliding force. Ordinarily, with the dimen- 
sions given, the problem is to determine the safety factor, testing the pier or buttress for its 
stability against sliding at the various bed-joints or planes of weakness. If the value of the 
safety factor is found to be below two, added resistance should be provided. Stability can be 
secured by giving the structure sufficient weight, by increasing the frictional resistance, by 
bringing vertical loads to bear upon the upper portions, and, if necessary, by proper bonding, 
doweling, or inclining the joints. In building foundations upon a moist clay soil, it is not 
uncommon to add a projection below the base. 
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143. Designing for Stability. — The stability of a given pier or buttress is usually determined 
graphically, or by means of some algebraic work combined with a graphical analysis. The entire 





problem may also be solved algebraically but the graphical method is rapid and gives sufficient 
accuracy if the scale is well chosen. In order to illustrate clearly the 
method of procedure, a structure having the simple form shown in Fig. 

262 will be tested for stability about its base under the action of a thrust T 
applied at the upper corner and acting in the direction shown. 


The first step is to determine the position of the action line of the weight ( W) of the 
entire structure with respect to some vertical line, such as the face KB. Divide the pier 
or buttress into triangles or quadrilaterals of which the centers of gravity and areas may 
be readily determined. For a rectangle, the center of gravity is found at the intersection 
of the diagonals. For a trapezoid, a simple metlnxl is as follows: Bisect JK and Gfi, Fig. 
262, and draw the medial line J'0\ On the line KJ extended, lay off from J the distance 
//G; from // lay off to the right along G/I extended, the distance KJ. Connect the extre- 
mities as shown. The intersection with the medial line is the center of gravity desired. 
Through each center of gravity draw a vortical line representing the action line of the 
weight of the respective portion. Starting (at the extreme right) at a convenient point a 
on the action line of wi, lay off to a convenient scale ab = wt, be = W 2 , cd >= tC 3 , and de » 
w>4 representing the weights of the various portions of the structure. Choose a pole O and 
draw the rays Oa, 06, Oc, Od, and Oe of the force polygon. The action line of the weight 
(IF) of the entire structure is found by the aid of an equilibrium polygon (see Sect. 1, Art. 
43a). 

The distance of the action line of W from the face KB (Fig. 262) may also be obtained 
by the method of moments. If the sections into which the buttress is divided arc simple 
areas, such as triangles or rectangles, the centers of gravity may be readily found. Let the 
distances from KB to the vertical lines through the center of gravity of W 2 , tea, and 
be represented by xi, x?, xa, and Xi, respectively. Then the distance xo is found by taking 
a summation of moments about the line KB and dividing by the total weight. Thus, for 
the buttress of Fig. 262 

(wi.aJi) + (W 2 xa) + (^ 3 . 0 : 3 ) + ( w4.xa) 
wi -H W 2 Wa Wi 




Prolong the action line of the thrust T beyond the intersection with the action line of W 
(Fig. 263). As a force may be considered as applied at any point along its action line, lay . 
off to a convenient scale the forces T and IF, using the same scale for both. Complete the 265 

parallelogram of forces. In this case the action line of the resultant of all forces is seen to 

intersect the base line within the middle-third section. If the point of intersection had been outside the middle- 
third point, it would have been necessary to have incre^ed the base or otherwise rearranged the vertical loads to 
bring the intersection within the proper limits. 
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If the structure of Fig. 262 had been composed of a number of separate parts such as JKIIO, GHFE^ etc., fail- 
ure might occur by sliding, overturning, or crushing at any joint. Even if no joints existed, the imaginary joints 
of all points of weakness would be subject to the same principles and hence should be investigated for stability. 
In Fig. 264 the pressure on the joint GlI is due to the thrust T and the weight of the portion JKIIO. The point of 
application of the resultant of these two forces on the portion GIIFE is indicated by the arrowhead. To find the 
point of application of the pressure on EF this resultant is combined with the weight of the portion GIIFE. The 
points of application for the other joints are found in a similar manner. The dotted line connecting the points 
of intersection of the varioihs joints is called the line of preasure, the line of resistance, or the resistance-line. If 
the structure is properly designed the resistance line will lie inside the middle-third section of the structure. 

In church structures it is coinnion to find paralhd walls with vaulted roofs, hammcr-bcam 
trusses, or other types having no tie rod or bottom tension inemlxir to tak(i the full thrust of 
the curved or inclined roof. In such cas(‘s, the oub'r walls must be increased in thickness 
or supplied with buttresses to resist the outward thrust. Ordinarily a trial buttress, satisfying 
the anihitectural n'quirements, is first sketched and tested for stability by drawing a pressure 
line and determining the factor of safety against sliding at the weakest joint. Fig. 2()5 shows 
th(i construction of a pn^ssure line for such a buttress. It will Ixi noted that the structure is 
di\ud(id into a number of scictions and that one of the lines previously drawn serves for the 
load line of the force polygon. The construction is similar to that reipiired for the buttress 
of Fig. 262. 


TIMBER DETAILING 

By Hknry D. Dkwell 

Timber detailing differs from steel detailing in that there are no generally accepted stand- 
ards of connections for timlxjr structiir(‘s, as in the case' of steid framed buildings. In making 
this statement, the writer is not forgetting certain trachi or stock joist hangers, post caps, 
etc., the specifications of building ordinamujs, and tlxi generally acc(‘pt(ul types of details 
of mill construction. In recent years, the lumber manufacturers, notably th(^ Soutlu^rn Pine 
Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, ar(‘- doing much toward securing a 
better class of construction in timber. ‘‘The Southern Pine Manual” of tlx^ Soutlu^rn Pine 
Association and the ‘‘Structural Timber Handbook of Pacific. (\)ast Woods” of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association an* excelhuit aids in dc*.sign, and should Ix^ in the hands of all 
those designing and constructing in timber. 

144. Information to be Given by a Set of Plans. — hlvery set of plans of a timber framed 
structure should fulfill the following conditions: (1) It should give such information that the 
cost of the work may be accurately computed; (2) it should be in sufficient detail that every 
stick of timber, every rod, bolt, or oth(;r piece of iron or steel may be listi^d and ordered; and 
(3) every important detail should be shown so that the carpiaiter may have no excuse for framing 
it incorrectly. The lack of proper details on a plan or in a s(‘t of plans is many times due to 
the ignorance of the designer with regard to timber joints, and a consecpierit effort to shift tlxi 
responsibility to the carp(*nter. 

In a steel franu'd building an engineer usually pn'pares the plans and specifications of 
the structural featuriis of the building; and, in most cases, the engiixM'r’s work is c.onfined to 
the steel frame and foundations. The structural plans thus pri'pared are known as “contract 
plans” in distinction to detail plans or shop drawings. Flixir framing plans, sections and eleva- 
tions of wall framing may be shown with details of important connections giv(;n. But ordinary 
connections, as of I-beams framing into I-b(*ams, are not shown, as these connections are 
standardized by tlu; steel companies. In total, in the cas(J of a steel framed building, a set 
of contract plans may be but little else than diagrammatic sketches with sizes of members and 
stresses shown in other members, huiving the details to be worked out in the shop of the con- 
tractor securing the job, subject to the engineer’s or architect’s approval. 

Turning to the timber framed building, one sometimes sees plans where the same procedure 
has been attempted. Such a method cannot be satisfactory, is a certain source of trouble, 
and may be disastrous. Such a thing as shop or detail plans in timber framed buildings is 
practically unknown. Consequently, the contract plans in this case should be complete 
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in every detail. The one possible exception to this general statement is in the case of the iron 
and steel work. If the designer shows the sizes of rods, bolts, etc., with typical details of other 
steel members, as bases, castings, etc., and calls for detail drawings in accordance with his 
plans and specifications to be approved by him, the result may be satisfactory. Even in this 
case, however, tlui (;hances for trouble arc many. The iron work is of such small amount that 
a small steel shop with no drafting force will probably furnish the material, and the details are 
likely to be disappointing. 

The writer believes that time and money arc eventually saved, and annoyance prevented, 
if the contract plans show all details carefully worked out. It may be stated that no important 
detail be left to the discr(*,tion of the carpenter. With all due respect for his experience and care, 
he seldom understands tlui requirements of any detail but the simplest, and many times in his 
endeavor to improvti on a (h^tail but hazily indicated actually weakems th(^ structure. 

For the proper presemtation of the work, there should be given a general plan, framing 
plans of roof and all floors, wall elevations, cross sections and longitudinal sections, ehivationsand 
scictions of any special features, and details of all connections (except the very simplest. These 
latter may be covc^red in the specifi(;ations. It is obvious that the exact number of drawings 
must depend wholly on the particular building. 

146. Scales. — Ordinarily, the general plan and framing plans should Ixi to the scale of 
or 34 hi. to the foot. In many (uises, th<i larger S(5alc will be necessary in order to bring out the 
difh'rent parts clearly. Oft('n, too, plans of special features may well b(i made to an oven 
larg(‘r s(uile, say J 2 hi., in addition to the general plans which may include) such special features. 
However, the general plan to a small scale should always be made, as this may be the one 
place where all parts are assembled as a whole, and where the entire structure may be seen at a 
glance. lilevations and sections may be shown to a % or 34'hi. scale. 

146. Plans Required. — Assume the case of a timber franu'd building of the mill building 
type, 100 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, roof trusses spanning from wall to wall supported on posts; 
t;orrugated iron walls and roof, and floor of timber construction 3 or 4 ft. above the ground, 
support(‘d by posts resting on concrete footings. The following plans, if properly drawn, will, 
with specifications, show the work completely 

1 . Grading plan to ^'fa-in. scale. 

2. Foundation plan to la-in. scale, showing size and location of all piers and wall footings, with details of the 
individual footings and piers to or ^^-in. scale. On this sheet any sewers, water or other pities may be shown, 
piovided that such pipes and connections are so numerous as to merit a special plan. 

'A. Elevations of f(*ur walls, drawn to l^s-in. scale, showing all window and door openings, the doors and windows 
being lettered or numbered to (jorrespond with details of same. On these elevations can also be shown any other 
openings, gutters, downsiiouts, any ornamental features, etc. 

1 Floor framing plan, to )^8-in. scale, showing sizes of joists, girders, and posts, with all dimensions and 
spacing of same. 

5. Roof framing plan, to H-in. scale, showing main trusses, bracing ti usses, with their proper letters or numbers, 
roof joists, bracing and bridging. 

6. General roof plan, to scale, showing roof covering, downspouts, parapet walls, monitors, roof slopes, 

etc. 

7. Wall elevations, to ^s-in. scale, showing framing of wall, posts, girts, studding and bracing. 

8. Cross section of building, to ^ 2 -in. scale, completely detailed as to roof joists, trusses, columns, and floor 
construction. 

9. Miscellaneous details to l^a-in scale. 

10 Details of all steel to 1-in scale 

To the above, if completely detailed plans are to be made, should be added: 

11. Wall elevations to ^'^-in. scale, showing number and size of corrugated steel. 

12. Material lists. 

If tho material lists arc made, the desiRnor may feel sure that his plans have had jt thorough 
checking. There is no better check on the accuracy and complett'ness of one's work than a 
detailed bill of materials; conversely, one can never feel certain that all parts are clearly shown 
until a complete bill of materials has been taken off. 

Drawings should never leave the office if badly out of scale. This is a general statement 
applicable to all construction; it holds particularly in timber construction, as the carpenter 
is almost certain to scale some lengths of timbers. 
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A general and comprehensive note should be placed on all structural drawings, even re- 
peating certain important clauses in the specifications. On the job the specifications may be 
lost; the plans are never lost. One note on the drawings is worth two clauses in the 
specifications. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DETAILING 

By Chas. D. Conklin, Jr. 

The material in this chapter will deal exclusively with the work of that part of the drafting 
room of a structural steel fabricating concern wherein shop detail drawings are prepared. The 
work of the designing and estimating departments of necessity precedes the work described and 
illustrated in this chapter. Designing methods for stmctural steel members have been ade- 
quately covered, both from theoretical and practical points of view, in previous chapters and 
for such, the reader is referred thereto. It is generally understood among structural engineers 
that structural steel detailing knowledge can best be acquired by actual experience in the 
drafting room where details arc made. In fact, among our best dc^tailers may be classed many 
of those who have entered the drawing room as apprentices, and with little or no theoretical 
training, have acquired their ability by practice, observation, and contact with experienced 
draftsmen, templet makers and shopmen. The following description and illustrations are 
given with the thought of presenting to the less experienced draftsmen, some practical sugges- 
tions and methods that may be of value to them. It is further hoped that the more experienced 
may find herein some valuable data.* 

147. Drafting Room Organization and Procedure. — Shop detail drawings arc the working 
drawings by means of which structural steel is fabricated in the shop. Th(\y form the medium 
by which the architect’s or engineer’s sketches or general drawings are interpreted to the fab- 
ricating shop, in order that the latter may intelligently and quickly manufacture the required 
product. Structural stetd, unlike many other materials, is not readily worked in the field or on 
the job. Hence accurate drawings, showing the sizes and lengths of all materials, size and loca- 
tion of all holes and rivets, all cuts, coping, and in fact every detail of a structure, must be made 
from which the shop can accurately work. A complete structure must be divided into sections 
of such dimensions that they can be readily handled, shipped, and erected and these sections 
must be marked with identifying marks, called erection or shipping marks, which arc shown 
on a sketch of the completed structure for use of the erector. All this drafting work is done 
under the direction of the chief draftsman, who has entire charge of the drafting room and should 
be a man of unquestioned and practical ability. The draftsmen under the chief are usually 
divided into squads of from six to eight men, who are under the direction of a squad chief. 
Those under the squad chief may be divided into checkers, draftsmen and tracers, although 
sometimes checkers work independent of squad chiefs. After the drawings are made and 
checked, final bills of material are made therefrom for purposes of determining accurate', weights 
for payment, shipping, etc. Shop lists and shipping lists are also made. These bills are pre- 
pared in a separate department, called the billing department, under the direction of a chief 
bill clerk. 

The procedure of the drafting room is somewhat as follows : Information, including sketches, 
design sheets, general drawings, surveys, copy of estimate and other miscellaneous data which 
have been worked up in the designing and estimating department is handed to the chief 
draftsman, who examines same, assigns a contract number to the job, prepares his files for cor- 
respondence, etc. and assigns work to squad best able to get out the details. The squad chief 
studies the work thoroughly and in detail, so that he has in mind every point that may arise in 
the preparation of the shop detail drawings. He usually makes a preliminary bill of material 
required for the job, so that the material can be ordered from the mill or reserved from stock. 
In preparing this preliminary bill, it may be necessary for the squad chief or an assistant to 

^ For more elaborate treatment of this subject, the reader is referred to “Structural Steel Drafting and Ele- 
mentary Design'* by Chas. D. Conklin, Jr., published by John Wiley & Sons. 
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accurately lay out to largo scale (say 3 in. to 1 ft.) any details which cannot be determined by 
inspection. The preliminary bill is passed on to the stock clerk, who reserves from stock any 
desired material and hands a list of the balance to the purchasing agent to be purchased from mill. 
This is in the form of a requisition, copies of which together with copies of the material reserved 
from stock, arc handed to the chief draftsman and squad chief. The squad chief then appor- 
tions the work among his men, according to their ability to handle it. After drawings are pre- 
pared, they are handed to the checker, who goes over them in detail, noting any corrections 
or desired changes. Drawings are then returned to draftsmen, who back check corrections 
or changes, make them, and return drawings to checker for approval. Drawings are then 
sent to billing department for billing, and are then blue printed for the shop. 

A list of all drawings and blue prints made should be kept, usually on printed forms, by the 
squad chief. Extremely complicated drawings may be made in pencil on detail paper and 
traced in ink by a less experienced man. The more usual and simpler method, however, con- 
sists of making a pencil drawing directly on the dull side of tracing cloth and inking it in, all 
work being done by the same draftsman. It is very common now to have drawings made on 
cither tracing paper or a specially prepared cloth, in pencil only, using a medium pencil and 
making lines very heavy. These drawings make very good blue prints, and effect a large saving 
of time. Some drafting rooms require their draftsmen to make a complete bill of material of 
the work detailed on a sheet, on the extreme right hand side of the same sheet. This greatly 
simplifies the work of the billing department. 

148. Ordering Material. — In the preparation of the preliminary order of material from 
which structural shapes and plates may be ordered from the rolling mill or reserved from stock, 
the following rules may be used as they represent average pracdice: 

1. Order main material first. 

2. Beams and channels should be so ordered that a variation of in. in length cither way will not affect the 

detail. If an exact length is desired, so state in order and an extra charge may be made. 

3. Beams and Channels. 

For wall bearing beams, and foundation beams, order neat length. 

For beams framing into other beams, order in. less (to the nearest in.) than the center to center 
distance. 

For beams framing into columns, order 1 in. less (to the nearest ^2 in.) than the metal to metal distance. 

For beams framing into riveted members, order 1 in. less than the metal to metal distance. 

Crane runway beams, order 1 in. less than the distance center to center of columns. 

Purlins, order 1 in. short (to nearest in.) of distance center to renter of trusses. 

If the end connections on beams are milled after riveting, increase thickness of connecting angles to allow 
for this. 

4. Columns. 

Order column material milled one end M in. longer than figured length. 

Order column material milled two ends, ^4 to J-i in. longer than figured length. 

Order column details in 3()-ft. lengths (base angles, cap angles, shelf angles, etc.). 

Order lattice bars in 20-ft. lengths. 

5. Roof Trusses. 

Order chord angles % in. long. 

For web angles, lay out to scale, scale the length, add about l>-i in. and multiple to .30-ft. 

For gusset plates, order in multiple lengths of about 20 ft., arranging for as little waste as possible if corners 
are sheared. 

6 . Plate Girders. 

Use an even inch depth of web plate and make distance back to back of angles H in. greater. 

Order web plate of girder not milled on the ends, ^4 in. shorter than overall length. If milled on the ends, 
order H in. longer than overall length for one milled end, and ^4 in. for two milled ends. 

Order flange angles ^4 in. longer than overall length. 

Order full length cover plates in. longer than overall length 

For cover plates less than full length, order the neat length. 

Mark cover plate U.M. (universal mill or rolled edges). 

Order stiffener angles with fillers >4 in. longer than neat distance between outstanding legs of flange angles. 

For crimped stiffener angles, order length equal to distance back to back of flange angles plus 1 in. 

For heavy fitted stiffeners, allow ^2 in. for one fitted end and in. for two fitted ends. 

Order fillers under stiffeners M in. clear of flange angles. 

For diagonal bracing angles, scale length and add in. 

Miscellaneous. 

Plates planed top or bottom should be ordered H e in. thicker than finished thickness, for each planing. 
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Plates having diagonal cuts may be ordered to sketch when over 36 in, wide and say ^4 in. thick, 
depending somewhat on the etiuipnicnt of the shop for which material is ordered. 

Channels, I-beams, and Z-bars are seldom ordered in multiple lengths. 

In arranging multiple lengths make lengths about 30 ft. and not over 32 ft. Allow about 1 in. more 
than product of length times number required. Make all multiples end with the nearest in. 

Order plates to the nearest whole inch in w’ldth. Ihse stock sizes when possible. 

149 . Layouts — Riveted Connections. — When the preliminary hill of inat(*rial (for orderinj^ 
purpovses) has been completed, the next logical step in the preparation of shop details consists 
of designing the riveted connections and making layouts of difficult points, if such have not 
already been made for ordering purpose's. The Tuethods of designing riveted connections hav(^ 
been described in a previous chapte'r. All conm'ctions should b(i carefully in v.cjsti gated so that 
there may be no W('ak links in an otlu'rwi.se strong structure. Difficult connections should be 
drawn out in pencil to a large scale, say in. to 1 ft., in order to determine clearances, end dis- 
tances, and other necessary data for ([(‘tailing. Th(‘.se layouts are sonudimes made and riveted 
(lonnections desigiK'd by srpiad chiefs although often such are left to the (hdailer. Layouts 
consume much time and should not be mad(^ unh'ss absolub'ly n('c('ssary. The usual scale to 
which shop dc'tail drawings are ma(l(' is in. to 1 ft.; sonu'tiim's 1 in. to 1 ft. is used. In such 
cases, it is unnecessary to mak(i layouts of simple truss connections or other diagonal (connec- 
tions of similar natun'. A careful draftsman can readily dedermine all ne(c(cssary data from tluc 
shop detail draw’ing, which for trusses and simil.ar w'ork should Ix' made accurately to scale. 
All shop details should be draw n to scale in so far as f>()ssible, the only ('xcepti(jn to this being 
the length of beam sk(‘tch(*s w hich may be distort'd to sav(' spa(‘(c and time. 

Theon'tically, the working liiu's or skeleton upon which a truss or similar structure is laid 
out, should be the gravity lines of the nu'inbers composing th(' truss. Practically, howover, 
for light roof trusses, the rivc't lim'S are used, thus much simplifying <he wx)rk for draftsman and 
shop. The skeh'ton diagram for the truss is laid out first to scab' and the angles or otlx'r truss 
members are drawn around th(' skeh'ton using the latb'r as the rivet line's of th('. angles, the 
proper gag(is (as found in tin' steel handbook) being used. Per hecavy trusses, or similar struc- 
tuncs, in order to avoid excessive inonients at the connections, the gravity lines should be used 
as working lines. 

160 . Shop Detail Drawings. — After all layotits have been made and connections designed, 
the draftsman proceeds to make tin' shop (h'tail drawing to scahes as indicated below’. In pr('- 
paring shop detail drawings, tin* draftsman might well kecep in mind the following rules, which 
an* typical of modern practice: 


Make shop details to scale of iii. to 1 ft or 1 in. to 1 ft. In exceptional cases, or in to I ft. may be 
used. 

Use care in placing drawing on sheet to avoid unnecessary crowding of sketches or dimensions. 

Size of shoot for large drawings is usually 24 X 36 in. Hmall sheets may be ur-ed for detailing beams, channels, 
pins, etc. Printed beam and channel sheets, with outline of beams and channels and dimension lines printed in 
black ink, save considerable time in tliis type of detailing. 

Title of sheet should be placed in lower right-hand corner. 

Detail members as nearly as practicable in the position which they occupy in the finished structure, llori- 
sontal members should be detailed lengthwise and vertical members, crosswise on the sheet. IncliiK'd members 
and vertical members, such as columns, may be detailed lengthwise on the sheet in which case the lower end should 
be placed to the left. 

Show elevations, sections, and other views in their proper positions. Place top view directly above and bottom 
view below the elevation. The bottom view is always drawn as a horizontal section as seen from above. 

For member symmetrical about a center line, draw only the left-hand half and note that it is symmetrical about 
the center line. 

Several members, when similar, but slightly different, may be detailed on one sketch, the difTerence being shown 
by notes. Make such notes positive. Do not u.se the word “omit.” If such notes become cumbersome and lead 
to ambiguity, avoid them and make another sketch. 

Eliminate all unnecessary views and lines. Show just enough to expn’ss to shop what is intended. A shop 
detail is just a working drawing and not a masterpiece of art. Do not cross hatch, blacken or otherwise elabor- 
ate a shop detail unle.ss it is absolutely neces.sary to make the drawing clearly under.stood. 

On the other hand, make all work shown clear and distinct and all dimensions in large figures so that all can be 
easily followed. If a detail is worth making, it is worth making right and in such manner that shop will have no 
difficulty in interpreting it. 
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Make the part representing the steel work detailed of heavy black lines. Do not show hidden parts unless 
necessary for clearness and then show these parts by heavy dotted lines. 

In detailing members which connect to others, the latter may be shown in red lines, in order to illustiate their 
relative position. Avoid the use of colored inks on shop drawings except in this case. 

Dimension lines and livet lines should be matle of fine black lines, full and not dotted. Dimensions should be 
placed above dimension lines, and not in or on them. Make fractions with horizontal dividing lines. 

Holes for field connections should be blackened. All holes in a group should be shown, as a rule. Rivet licads 
of shop driven rivets shall be shown only when necessary, as at the eiuls of members, w'hen countersunk, flattened, 
or adjacent to field connections. Make open holes smaller in diameter (on the drawing) than the circles represent- 
ing sliop driven rivets. 

When part of one member to be detailed is the same as another already detailed, it is unnecessary to repeat 
dimensions, etc. It is only necessary to refer to the previous sketch, describing the parts that are the same. 

Main dimensions, such as story heights, center to center distances, etc , when given on a detailed drawing, are 
very helpful to a checker. 

The size aiul length of material should be given close to the pai t which it represents, in clear, neat figures. If 
placed to one aide, an arrowheail should indicate inateiial referred to. 

If a series of dimension lines are given adjacent to a sketch, largest dimensions should be given farthest from 
sketch, and small dimensions next to the sketcli. Dimension lines should be drawn from to in. apart. 

Uefei to steel handbook or Art. 12la for conventional signs for rivets; that is, for method of representing, on 
detail drawings, the vaiious kinds of rivet heads, such as button hea<l, countersunk one or both sides, etc. 

The usual maximum si/(‘8 f«ir shipping by railway in one freight car aie S ft. for width, 10 ft for height, and 
30 to 40 ft. for length. In detailing structures, field connections should be placed such as to keep the member sliop 
rivets within the above sizes. In exceptional cases, members may be nuidt* longer than tin* above and shipped on 
two or more cais. In export work, structures are usually shipjied knocked down (in small pieces) to facilitate 
shipping by boat. 

Each piece that is shipped separately should have an election or shipping mark which shall consist of capital 
letters and iiumoials or niuneials only. Do not use small letteis for erection marks. Pii'ces which are absolutely 
alike may have the same election mark Trusses aie usually markeil Tl T2, etc. ; columns C\-C2, etc. 

For purposes of assembling the various parts of one member in the shop, assembling marks should be used for 
each plate or shape. Those shall consist of small letters and iiumeral.s No capital letters should be used. One* 
system of assmnbhng mark.s in common use is given below. 

Members which ar<‘ absolutely .similar but opposites aie called rights and lefts The member detailed in such 
cases is called the right-hand piece and the opposite one, the left-hand pie(*e 'Phe erection maik of the former 
is followed by a largo H and the <‘rection mark of the latter by a huge L. 

'Phe number of members leipin ed should be di.stinctly stated on a di aw ing. In a list giving the requiied num- 
ber of members, wiitc the word “one” out. 

Parts of members which must be shipped bolted .so that they can be taken off during the erection should be 
marked “ Bolt for shipment ” 

The .size of iivets, open holes, nature of .shop paint, and othci nolcs shoulil be .specified near the low’er right- 
hand corner of eaeh sheet. 

For title, main dimen.sions, and shiiiping or erection iiiaiks, letter in heavy t>pe. Use plain lettering, medium 
type, for other <lata. 

Usual si/e of rivets for building work is in. in diameter. Other .sizes may be u.sed m exceptional eases. 

In writing shop bills, main material should be billed first, follow^ed by smaller pieces. Begin at the left end of 
a girder or truss and at the bottom of a eolumn. Do not bill all angles and tlien all plates; group the material to- 
gether that is assembled together. In case of a column containing biaekets, bill eaeh dilTeveiit bracket complete 
by itself. The shop bill is used as a guide in laying out and assembling the member in the sliop as well as list of 
material required, and should be made accordingly. Members radically ditTerent should be billed separately and 
not bunched together. 

Use standaid beam eoiinections for connecting beams to beams, as indicated in steel handbook or Art. 120a 
except in special ca.ses. Watch the limiting values of su<’h connections to .s<‘e that they are not exceeded. 

In beam details, it is iLsual to make the distance center to cent«‘r of end conn(‘etion holes •'>3 2 iu. In a beam’ 
detail showing the elevation of the web of a beam, it is usually understood tliat the horizontal ilistancc eentcr to 
center of lines of holes, when this distance is not given on diawitig, is in and tlie vertical distance between holes, 
when not given, is 2>2 iu- 

Most structural steel shops have numerous standard details which should be followed when possible. 

Avoid unnecessary countersunk rivets, as they arc very costly. Use tlie least possible number of such in the 
bases of columns. 

Steel handbooks give standard gages (distances center to center of lines of holes for flanges of beanis and 
columns or distances from back of angle to lines of holes for angles) for beams, eolumns, ami angles and these gages 
should be used when possible. 

Rivets should be so spaced that they can be readily diiven in a shop or field as may be necessary. Proper 
clearances and spacing can be obtained from the steel handbook. 

Holes for anchor bolts are usually >4 to in. larger than the size of the bolts, to allow' for discrepancies in 
setting bolt. 

The u.sual minimum shop clearance between diagonal steel members ami chords, as in truss work, is >4 in. 
Filled clearance, minimum, in such cases, should be in. A beam framing to other steel members by means of 
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connection angles should have an overall length in. less than the figured distance between surfaces against which 
beam frames. 

When one beam frames into another with flanges at the same elevation, the flange of the former must be cut 
out or “coped” to fit against the flange of the latter. It is not customary to dimension a cope on a detailed draw- 
ing, but merely to call for the size of beam to which one detailed must be coped (see typical beam details) . The shop 
does the rest in such cases. 

An erection diagram, usually a line diagram of the completed structure, should be made with the erection or 
shipping marks thereon, to enable the erector to easily assemble the work in the held. 

frittering should be simple, straight line Gothic style, preferably inclined although Vertical lettering is fre- 
quently used. Drawings should be neat and clear so as to inspire confidence in their accuracy. 

Dimensions given on a column, when not otherwise shown, are measured from the top of the base plate to the 
point indicated. 

Wherever a note on a drawing will lielp the erector, by all means use it. It is quite common to place a mark 
on a me mbor showing the position of one end of the member in the finished structure so that the erector will erect 
the member as intended. 

151. Assembling Marks. — The system of assembling in, arks which follows is in very com- 
mon use. It has been used in the typical details at the end of the chapter. 


Shop Assembling Marks 

Typical letter Where u.scd 

a For base and cap angles on columns. 

6. . ... .For bottom seat angles supporting beams and girders, connecting to columns or girders. 

c. . ... .For base plates, cap plates, and splice plates 

d. For fillers with two or more lines of holes. 

/ For fillers with single line of holes. 

0 For gusset plates on columns or trusses. 

h For all bent angles and plates. 

k For stiffener angles fitted at one end only, such as angles under beam seats or at column bases. 

m For miscellaneous angles and shapes not covered by the above. 

n For miscellaneous plates not covered by the above; also tie plates. 

p For pin plates. 

8 For stiffener angles fitted at both ends. 

t For top connection angles tying beams or girders to columns. 

V For purlin clips. 

w For web members of trusses, laterals in girders or angles in cross frames unless such material 

is shipped loose without being connected to any other part. 
y For lattice bars. 


Material that appears on two or more sheets shall be identified as standard pieces. Stand- 
ard pieces will be identified by the typical letter given under shop assembling marks and a 
figure, followed by the letter “x.” The letter ‘‘x” indicates that the pieces are standard. For 
example, a series of standard stiffener angles, fitted at one end only will be given as ^^klxy” 
**k2Xy*’ etc., the letter k indicating a stiffener angle fitted at one end only, the numerals 1, 2, 
etc., being the identifying marks, and the letter x making them standard piiiccs. 

For all standard pieces on an order, a .summary shall be prepared. This summary must 
give the number of pieces, size, length, mark, and the sheet number on which the piece is first 
detailed. All pieces having the same typical letter shall be grouped together as far as possible 
in the summary, the numbers to follow each other consecutively. Summary sheets shall be 
numbered consecutively XI — X2, etc. Summary of standard pieces shall be made for each 
tier or shipment. 

Pieces not standard are pieces that occur only on one sheet. They will be identified by the 
typical letter given under the shop assembling marks followed by a small letter and the sheet 
number. For example, an odd seat angle shown on sheet number 1 is marked The 

numeral ^‘1, giving the sheet number, should not be given on the drawing; it should only be 
given in the marking column provided in the shop bill. Hence the angle would appear on 

the drawing as *‘ba” and in the shop bill as Additional seat angles on the same sheet 

would be marked **bbl ” '*bcl, ” etc. No summary is made for pieces not standard. 

All material shipped loose shall have a shipping mark. 

The material ordered from the rolling mill must be so noted in the last column of the shop 
bill. 

152.' Typical Detail Drawings. — Figs. 266 to 271 inclusive are here presented as being 
typical shop detail drawings of members most frequently met with in building construction. 
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Simple inornbors were selected for these illustrations because of their simplicity but the methods 
of laying out and arrangement of sk(‘tches and dimensions might be studied to advantage and 
appli(‘d to more complicated structures. These methods are typical of modern practice and are 
easily and quickly applied and readily understood by shop workmen. 

Figs. 266 and 267 give typical beam details. Where horizontal distance between holes is 
omitted, distance center to center is understood to be 5^2 in. When vertical distanc (5 between 
holes is omitted, such distance center to center is understood to be 2^ in. These beam sketches 
are taken from The American Bridge Company’s standard and are typical of current practice. 
In g(‘neral detailing, whicli might be used by any shop, it is better to provide the omitted dimen- 
sions, size of angles, etc. on the drawing. 

Figs. 268 and 269 show shop detail drawings of Bethlehem // and built-up mill building 
(columns. Fig. 270 is a shop detail drawing of modern roof trusses, and Fig. 271 of a building 
plate girder. Figs. 266, 267, and 270 have been taken from Conklin’s “Structural Steel Draft- 
ing and Elementary Design.” 

The details shown in l<"ig. 270 are those for a series of stec'l roof trusses for a building roof, 
the complete connections for purlins, struts, and bracing being shown. Trusses of this type 
and size are usually shipp(‘d in halves, the hanger at cenb'r and center bottom chord being 
sliipped loose. Note the open holes to provide for this. 


CONCRETE DETAILING 
By Waltpui W. (-LiFForii) 

Concrete detailing, as a branch of structural drafting, is young, and pitifully weak as com- 
par('d with stec'l detailing. This is particularly unfortunate, as the grade* of labor used on con- 
cr(*te and reinforcement is usually k'ss skilled than that used on steel. Up t.o the pr(*s('nt time, 
credit for the* success of much concrete construction has belonged more to the superintendent or 
foreman of construction than to the* architects or engin(‘ers who designed the work. 

In conende d(*tailing, two things must be considered: (1) the outlines of concrete which 
giv(^ nec,(*ssary information for the* form.s, and (2) reinforcement details used in the bending 
shed to get out steel, and on the floor to place it. 

163. Outlines. — Outlines, or outside dimensions of concrete, are invariably given by the 
architect or engineer designing the work. For this part of concrete det.ailing t he common rules 
of drafting usually suffice. In general, outlines and reinforcenu'nt cmi be tak('n care of on the 
same drawing. But wh(*re the outlines are v<*ry (Complicated, separate outline and reinforce- 
ment drawings avoid confusion and save time in the drafting room as w(‘ll ;is in the fi('ld. C(mi- 
rnon cases of this kind are wells and pits, and (complicat'd floors. For wells and pits “outline 
drawings” are made giving all information for forms, and then in making the n'inforeement 
drawings, the outlimcs as represent (*d by forms being defined, reinforccennent is located from them. 
In the case of floors, so-calh'd “surface pl.ans” are often made. Upon these plans, together with 
necessary sections, openings and ped('stals are located and dimensioned; surface slope, if any, 
is shown; and beams an* mark(cd, sized, and locat'd. In a few cas(‘s floors hav(' b('en s(3 e.x- 
tremely (complicated that it was found advisable to add to surface and reinforcement plans, a 
machine bolt location plan. 

164. Dimensions. — In dimensioning similar members, vSuch as beams or columns, a logical 
and (consistent location of diiiK'iisions will simplify both office and field work. On beam details, 
for example, give the locations of intersecting beams in a line of dimensions above the elevation; 
the ck'ar span and support/ width in the first line of dimension below the elevation; and 
the span center to center of supports below this (see Fig. 279, p. 325). Give stirrup spacing 
near the center of the elevation; list the camben'd or bent sb'cl just below right end; the 
straight steel below the left end; stirrups and spacers under the center of the beam, etc. Con- 
sistency of this kind is ess(cntial for good details. The location of the information, so long as it 
is clearly given is of less importance than the consistency in placing it in a given location. 

21 
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166, Framing Plans. — Where there is no surface plan, framing plans are usually combined 
with slab reinforcing plans. Framing plans should show clearly: all column center lines, ‘loca- 
tion of all b(^ams, size of all beams (in case of sloping floor surface, note grade from which beam 
depth is given), beam marks, column marks, and preferably the sizes of the columns, below the 
floor. Concrete beams are shown to scale on K-in* scale plans and as a single heavy line on 
in. scale plans. Steel beams supporting concrete slabs are well shown by a very heavy dash 
line. 


Beam and column marks are of considerable importance. The common custom of 
numbering them in sequence is open to objections. In the course of th('. changes which most 
plans undergo. No. 92 is likely to land between Nos. 5 and G and it is then difficult to locate. 
The coordinate system while it seems complicated at first, is really simple and easy to learn. 
In this system column liruis vertical on the plan ani lettered and horizontal lines are numbered. 
Beams can then be marked with the mark of the column at the lower left-hand comer of the 
bay in which they occur together with H for horizontal on the plan, or V for vertical. Fig. 272 
illustrates this system. Intermediate beams may be designated by primes. Typical beams 
which repeat a number of times may have single numbers — odd for horizontal, and even for 
vertical beams on the plan — in place of location marks. The floor number may precede the 
mark. With this system any member added during the making of the drawings has a mark 

ready for it and cross refenmee between framing plans and details 
is greatly facilitated. 

Floor grades and rciferences to the sheets on which details will 
be found are useful additions to framing plans. 

166. Reinforcement Details of the Architect. — There arc two 
kinds of reinforcement details, those of the architect and those 
of the engineer or contractor. The architect is necessarily in- 
terest(5d ordy in giving the information essential for carrying out 
his design, while the engineer has to give complete information 
for th(^ bending shop. The information which the architectural 
office must give is, in general : size and location of all main rein- 
forcement together with the angk^ ami location of all cambers and 
bends ; also the size, shape and location or spacing of auxiliary 
rods sucli as stirrups, hoops, and spacers. The architect must numunber that if ho is to 
justify himself as a designer of his w^ork he must at l(‘ast give such information that details 
can be made in only one way and then he must check bending details to see that they are 
properly made. 

Much of the necc*ssary information can be covered by not<‘s on drawings or specifications 
such as: 


( 2 >- 




ay 




Qr 




(b; 

Fia. 272. 


(C) 


All main slab steel shall be centered ^4 in. above the forms for bottom steel and in. below the rough slab grade 
for top steel. 

The lower layer of beam steel shall be centered 2 in. above the forms in all beams and 3 in. in all girders. The 
top layer of negative reinforcement shall be centered 2 in below the rough slab grade for all beams and 3 in. for all 
girders. 

Chairs or support's for reinforcement may be covered by note or in specifications in the 
following manner: 

Chairs of an approved type shall be used to support all slab steel. At least one chair shall be used for each 15 
sq. ft. of floor. 

167. Reinforcement Details of the Engineer or Contractor. — Detailing by the contractor 
is analogous to steel shop drawing. Assembly drawings should be made on which each piece 
is given a mark, with the place it is to occupy in the form definitely indicated. Complete 
schedules should also be given with bending diagrams. A number of engineers, whose busi- 
ness arrangements with clients permit it, detail the concrete fully and schedule the reinforce- 
ment. This is the most satisfactory method, for the designer of concrete should be entirely 
responsible for the details. Details of various parts of concrete construction will now be con- 
sidered somewhat from the viewpoint of the contractor or the fortunate engineer able to 
detail his own work. 
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168. Scale and Conventions. — Scale for concrete details is quite commonly in. = 1 ft., 
and this is satisfactory for most work. Sections may be indicated by shading on the back 
of the tracing with a soft pencil. This is quicker than the conventional symbol and at least as 
effective. Full heavy lines are used for reinforcement in the details given in this chapter, 
and this is most satisfactory on dra^\^ngs. The distinction between the rods and the outline 
of the concrete is in the weight of the line. Dash lines as sometimes used are slower to draw and 
often lead to confusion where rods cross at angles. 

It should be borne in mind that concrete reinforcement details arc largely diagrams. 
Clear indication of the way rods arci to go, 
is vastly moni important than true ortho- 
graphic projection. For example,' the rods 
shown over a beam support in actual pro- 
jection in Fig. 273 may be in diagram as Fio. 273. Fia. 27i. Fia. 275. 

shown in Fig. 274 or as shown in Fig. 275. 

They should be diagrammed correctly as shown in one of the later views. The cross section 
will indicate that they ani at the same elevation, and proj)er scheduling will bring them there. 

169. Slabs and Walls. — Slabs and walls are similar in del ail and vary only in position. 
They have in gcineral main reinforccmicnt pc^rpendicular to a system of beams, and spacers at 
right angles to the main rods. The main steel may be camben'd to give negative reinforcement, 
or the so-called loose-rod system of separate bars to takci care of negative moment may be used. 
In walls, vertical rods are placed outside (nearer the face) wlu'nwc^r possible. This is better for 

placing concrete. 

169a. 

Listing. — Steel in 
plan, or (ilevation if in 
walls, is best indicated 
by considering bands 
consisting of rows of 
evenly spaced identi- 
cal bars. The outside 
bars of the band are 
shown and the band 
listed as shown in Fig. 
276. 

In architectural 
detailing the bands 
may be similarly 
shown and listed 
simply 0 6"c. to 

A diagram of two 
adjacent rods will be 
noted in Fig. 276 in 
Fiq. 276.— Slab detail. Center of the bays. 

This is an advantage 

in working out the detail and will save separate sections to a hirge extent. 

To differentiate clearly between steel in top and bottom or far and near side, a method 
successfully used is to add to the listing f.s. or t.s. thus *‘29-i^" 0-A42-6" c. to c.-t.s.*’ Then 
use as a general note: ** All rods marked t.s. are in the top of the slab, all other rods are bottom 
or cambered steeF* or All rods marked /.s. arc in the far side, all other rods are in the nearside.^' 

In listing bands, the number of rods, type, and spacing are obviously needed for setting 
the steel on the floors. The size should also be given because rods arc ordinarily stored by sizes 
on the job, and this information is, therefore, helpful in finding them. Schedules are ordi- 
narily not used in setting, and if used, cross reference between plan and schedule is a nuisance. 
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1696. Spacers. — Spacers are very commonly %-m. rounds, 2 ft. on centers, for 
ordinary slabs. In walls a size smaller than the main reinforcement is commonly used with a 
maximum of in. and a minimum of ^ in., and with spacing 18 in. to 3 ft. They are ordinarily 
random length /or the smaller rods, scheduled as total length and cut on the floor. They may 
be covered by a note, or indicated in the diagram (see Fig. 276 ). The larger spacers or 
^4 in.) arc best listed and typed in bands like main reinforcement. 

169c. Rod Spacing. — Rod spacing in slabs is limited in the Joint Committee's 

B 4= ' " — ^ - 1 1 thickness and the 

r 25 ‘i^~^il?cfoT^ ^ ^ It BZ 60 ^ I ”r ' ^ minimum should be as in 

T |i E' beams. Common prac- 

!M "l r' '^ y‘ ^ tice for ordinary work is 

1 ^ I I ’’ 1 to 1>2 times the slab 

1 ^ ^ «•' thickness. 

md. Sec. 

Is ^ ZS-i^A260 9*c he fs s ! At603^^j iQ ^ tions. — In addition to 

^ j 5 slab plans and wall eleva- 

1$’ ' I "*,►;* tions, suflicient sections 

1 1 $|i *V must be given to clearly 

I , Jl ^ __ indicate the location of 

— - ^ 277 ). 

i I I i t 169c. Flat 

aJ Eleva+lon Section A-A Slabs.— Flat slab ron- 

Fia. 277.— Wall detail. stniotioii is dctaill'tl like 

other slabs, exe(*pt that 

typical bands may well bo listed “Band A,” etc., the schedule indicating the mfikcnip of 
the various bands This is sometimes possible with beam-and-slab (construction. Th(c 
S. M. I. flat-slal) syst('m makes use of units of spider type over columns and in the (umter of 
bays. On reinforcement plans oi this sysb'in each unit is comph'tely shown once and cdsc;- 
whenj simply a circle is shown (the outside ring) and mark('d “Unit C," etc. IVlieni sc'pamte 
units are used for positive* and n(‘gative reinforcement, ditferent weights of liru's may lx* used 
for top and ])ottoin steel This helps greatly in the clearness of the drawings. 



Beam width- 15" — Cambers-45° 


Fia. 278. 


160. Beams. — A typical beam detail from an architectural office is shown in Fig. 278. 
The same beam is fully detailed in Fig. 279. The best practice is to detail beams and columns 
as separate units or members, as is done in steel detailing. This is pniferable to covering them 
by various and sundry sections through the floor. Home conventions arc used. The dash 
line is used in the section to indicate cambers in elevation ; in the (dt3vation it is used to indicate 
rods belonging to another detail. A somewhat lighter line is used for stirrups than for main 
steq)^ The open circle at the top of the camber is used for a horizontal rod in elevation while 
solid circle is used for the rods cut by the section. 
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160a. Rod Spacing. — Rod spacing in beams is discussed from the theoretical 
point of view in Sect. 1, Art. 63/i. In addition to this the detailer should know that the clear 
distance between rods should be not less than twice the largest aggregate size. Rods are often 
used in two layers, very seldom more than two. Layers of beam rods are usually separated 
1 in. by short spacer bars. The distance between these spacers depends on the size of the main 
steel. Fifty times the diameter of the main steel is reasonable. There should be at least two 
spacers under each rod of the top layer. 

1606. Connections. — ^The intersection of beam, girder, and column steel over 
th(i (jolumn head must be (carefully studied. With a beam centered on a column, careless 



detailing often has a rod in the cent(;r of the column and one in the center of the beam. Small 
n)ds in. or l(;ss) arc easily offset, but this is not th(‘ <‘ase with larger rods. Beam and girder 
inters('ctions must also be detailed with care to see that interference is not caused by rods at 
tlie same grade. 

160c. Inflection Points. — Certain parts of concretes theory are particularly the 
province of the detailer. He should be familiar with the use of reinfona'ment to take tension 
mid know wlii(;h is the tension side of beams in all cases — as vvtill as in slabs and walls. He 
should also have a general idea, at least, of the location of inflection points. See “Restrained 
and Continuous Beams,” Sect. 1. 

160d. Stirrups. — Shear and stirrups are also v(‘ry much the province of the 
detailer. He should know the variation of shc*ar 
with uniform and concentrated loads (see 
“Shears and Moments,” Sect. 1, and “Re- 
strain (id and Continuous Beams,” Sect. 1). He 
should be familiar with the method of d(,‘t(irmin- 
ing stirrup spacing (see “Rc'inforced Concrete 
Beams and Slabs,” Sect. 2). In addition to 
th(ioret.ical consideration the following pracitical 
points are useful: It is good practice to place 
stirrups 4 or 0 in. from the face of all int(‘rs(*ct- 
ing beams. The first stirrup is located by 
many (‘ugineers about 3^ to of the depth of 
the beam from the face of the support, diagonal tension cracks almost never starting at the 
support. In very wide beams where stirrups of more than four l(‘gs would be needed it is 
better from a practical standpoint to use several U’s or W's as shown in Fig. 280. Rods larger 
than % in. should not be used as stirrups, unless absolutely necessary, on account of the 
difficulty of bending. 

160^. Bond. — Bond is seldom an important item in beam and slab design. 
Most properly designed beam reinforcement is sufficient for bond. In beams continuous 
over supports, part of the main reinforcement is usually cambered. The balance is continued 
across the support as compression steel in T-beams, and this use determines the lap rather than 
bond (see right-hand support, Fig. 279). At end supports, straight steel is often hooked. 


m 1M1 
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It is pood practice to hook the ends of tension rods at all end supports. The ends of stirrups 
usually need hooks for bond and it is pood practice to book all of them. 

161. Columns. — Columns can, if simple, be covcrc^d by a column schedule of the type 
shown in Fig. 281. The rod schedule and a few notes will complete the necessary information. 
In the architectural type of detailing, main steel may be listed as long rods and short rods, and 
notes added such as Short rods shall be 6 in. shorter than the distance floor to floor,” ^‘Long 
rods shall be 50 dianu'ters longer than the distance floor to floor,” ^‘All columns are to be 
concentric, except those on the A, C, 1, and 10 lines, which are to be flush on the outside 
face or faces.” In the case of columns having complications such as brackets, an elevation 
should be drawn similar to beam elevations and the necessary sections added. 


COLUMN SCHEDULE. 


CoLNos, A/.A2. 


Steel 


Section 


Steel 


AS. AZ A9 


Section 


A450'5 

l6-f^0450‘3 

/2*ctoc. 


SecHan same 
as Story 


6-TtA450^6 
16‘i’t 04503 



I 


6-i^A450-3 

&l^A450-4 

/g-f^O450-3 

/e"c.f-oc. 



Steel same as 
Al 


Section same 
as A! 




6-I^C450-2 
Z-I%A450Z 
le-y 0450-2 
ifc.h c. 


ibiiA 




Steel same as 
A! 


Section same 
as At. 


a-/V C450-I 
Z-rtA4504 
Z0‘f^0450l 
IZ'c.tvc. 



Steel same as 
A! 



AH splice rods to be lapped 40 d/ameters. 


Fio. 281. 


161a. Rod Spacing. — The rod spacing of the main rods usually takes care of 
itself with standard percentages of steel and commercial rod sizes. The maximum spacing 
of vertical rods allowed by good practice is about 10 or 12 in. In the case of large columns 
with high percentages of steel it is difficult to get all that are required in one band. The largest 
rod easily available in most localities is IJi in. In large columns these should be spaced at 
least 6 in. apart, and wh(?re spiral hooping is used at least 8 in. Where too many rods are 
required for this spacing, two rows of rods should be used or some of the rods should be placed 
in the form of a cross inside the core. Hoops arc limited ])y the Joint Committee's report to a 
maximum spacing of 12 in., or 16 times the diameter of the longitudinal bars. Light rods suf- 
fice for this hooping, 34 to in. being the common sizes; ^-in. round the most used. 
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1616. Spiral Hooping. — Spiral hooping for columns is expressed in percentage 
of volume of hooping to volume of core per unit of length. The design of hooping is discussed 
in Arts. 85 and 96. 

Hooping has great possibility of irregularity when the core is of large diameter. In order 
to ship flat, two vertical ties only are used, and this leads to deformation in handling. One- 
inch cover may do on 12 to 16-in. columns but on 3-ft. cores or larger at least 3 in. of cover 
should be allowed and preferably 4 in., irrespective of fire risk. 

161c. Splices. — Horizontal joints in columns ordinarily occur at the bottom of 
the deepest girder, at the rough floor grade, and in some cases at the top of upstanding spandrel 
beams. The top of the rough floor is usually a splice point, and good practice requires rods, to 
the number of those in the upper section, run up from the lower section, the distance required 
for bond. These rods should preferably be so located that the rods in the upper section can be 
wired directly to them. In the case of large rods some engineers require rods to be faced and 
held in a sleeve. It is very difficult, however, to so place and hold faced rods for the direct 
transfer of load. Where offsets are required in extended rods on account of change of column 
s(i(!tions, they should be at least a foot below th(i splice, and offs(its should not be by slopes of 
more than 30 deg. with the vertical. 

162. Miscellaneous Concrete Members. — The general principles enumerated can be 
followed to detail most miscellaneous structures. In miscellaneous structures, as in slabs, 
there is danger of putting so much information on a single vicnv that it becomes confusing to 
draftsman and builder. Rods usually appear in more than one view. They will, of course, 
be listed in one view only, and be noted in the others. It is important for good detailing that 
they be listed in the best place. Ordinarily, this is in the view in which the rods appear in 
projection as a straight line. Whenever a structure is detail(;d in parts, however, rods which 
run into two parts should always be listed with the part which will be poun'd first. For example, 
ill a tunnel, angle rods from the floor into the walls should be listed in the floor diitail. The more 
common miscellaneous members are footings, pits and tunnels, engine foundations, and re- 
taining walls 

162a. Footings. — Footings vary so greatly in complexity that it is difficult to 
lay down general rules. Usually a plan and one or more sections will be needed. Sometimes 
they are simply large beams and can well be detailed as such. Stirrups should never be used 
in footings where it is possible to avoid them. They are exciMidingly difficult to place. 

1626. Pits and Tunnels. — Pits and tunnels which are complicated are best 
separated into members, and each slab and wall dc^tailed independently. Where they are 
simple, general views and sufficient sections will suffice. Simple structures of considerable 
length like some power house intake and discharge tunnels, arc conveniently detailed by giving 
all the different cross-sections, and longitudinal sections through the ends, and showing a small 
scale key plan indicating the extent and location of the parts where each section applies. This 
method is also applicable to some grade beams, spandrel details, and some retaining walls. 

162c. Engine Foundations. — Engine foundations where they are only pedestals, 
can be detailed with the floors. Larger foundations such as those ordinarily required for large 
turbo-generators should be detailed as separate structures. The larger ones should be broken 
up, and slabs, beams, and columns detailed separately, like any similar units. 

162d. Retaining Walls. — Retaining walls, if of uniform section, may be detailed 
in the method suggested for long tunnels. Where counterfort or buttress walls are used, sepa- 
rate details of vertical slab, footing slab, counterfort or buttress, etc., are needed. 

162e. Construction Joints. — Construction joints should be included in some 
details. For example, tunnels are usually poured in three parts — floor, walls, and roof. If 
the walls are subject to pressure, it is important that they have bearing on floor and roof. 
Details such as those shown in Fig. 282 should be designed for shear and shown on the drawings. 

162/. Spacers. — Spacers in miscellaneous members need more attention than 
is often given them. In addition to their theoretical use for temperature, or to distribute 
loads, they have the important function of holding the main steel rigidly in place during the 
pouring of the concrete. Some practical thought of how the steel is to be placed and held, is 
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necessary in locating spaecirs. For example, bands of L-shaped rods need throe spacers at 
least, one in the angh^ and one near (*a(di end, if the band is to be held rigid. 

162(7. Rod Splices. — Construction joints must also be eonsiden'd in reinforce- 
ment detailing. It is bad practice to have rods extend through a construeiion joint with only a 
small part of their length imbedded in the first pouring. This is especially bad in the case of 
vertical rods. They are dilTicult to support and very likely to b(^ bent out of shape. As far 
as possible, where rods would project 6 ft., or more than half their length beyond a joint, they 
should extend only the bond distance. Thtjy should then be spliced by another rod starting 
at the joint. Fig. 283 shows a typi(!al illustration of this. 

In the case of footings th(*re arc no vertical rods to extend up through the joint. Special 
short rods called atubs are used in such cases. They extend a distance recpiired for bond, (\a(;h 

side of the joint, and act as dowt^ls (s(‘e Fig. 283)'. Vertical 
rods should always start at a const niction joint when possible, 
so that they may be s(‘t din'ctly on the old concrete wh(‘n 
placed (see Fig. 282). Design factors sometiiiK's overrule the 
foregoing; for example, high walls often require vertical steel 
from top to bottom while omi or more construction joints an* 
necessary, (^are must be used in all such cases to conform to 
(h'sign requirements and at the same tinui mak(' placing as 
sirnph; as possible. 

163. Reinforcement Cover. — The covc'r over reinforcing 
rods, as, for example, under slab or beam rods or outsichi of 
column rods, serves to protect tluaii from fin^ and weather and 
also to develop bond on the entin* surface of the rod. D('tailers should 1)0 familiar with 
common fireproofing reepurements. Too little cov'er means (langi;r from fire or sometimes 
moisture, too much in beams and slabs means cracks in the concrete below. A j-i-in. ch'ar 
cover for slabs 4 in. thick, with rods not over 3^2 hi., and a small fire risk, is the minimum. A 
l-in. clear cover is about the maximum for slabs. For b(‘ams and girders Itj to 3 in. is used 
according to the importance of member and the fire risk. In columns, from ] to 4 in. is 
used. 

164. Shop Bending. — Every concrete detailer should l)e familiar with n'inforcement in 
place in the forms, and as far as possible with the process of bending and placing. With odd- 
shaped rods, bending difliculties should reetdve careful consideration. 

Radius bends larger than 4 in. are diflicidt and expensive to obtain. 

Small bends are made aiound pipe sleeves or blocks. An exception to this 
is spirals, and circles such as arc used in the S.M.l. flat slab system. 

Special machines in well equipped yards take care of these economically. 

It should be remembered that on large rods a precision on offsets closer 
than 1 in. is difficult to obtain. Details should not, therefon*, be mad(' 
which require such precision. Angles in rods, except parallel offsets, cannot 
be made with great precision and accurately bent rods will spring in 
handling unless very heavy compan'd to their length. Details tlierefon* 
in which a slight variation in the angle of the rod wmild cause trouble 
should not be made. For example. Fig. 284 is bad. The detail shoidd 
be as shown in Fig. 285. In addition to the practical weakness it is of 
course poor design to carry a rod around the face of a recintrant angle 
as shown in Fig. 284 since the resultant of the tension in the two legs 
acts against the fireproofing only. Chambers, in slab rods in. or 
under) may be as many as four, within reason. With larger rods, as used -piQ. 283. 
in beams, not more than two cambers should be used in a single rod. 

166. Reinforcement Assembly. — Bending may be done in the contractor's yard or on the 
job. In either case the bent rods tagged with type numbers are stored, usually by sizes, in 
racks or, if space is available, on the ground opposite the place where they are to be used. 

Column steed is usually assembled on horses and placed as a unit. Beam steel may be 
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handl(3d in this way but where beams intersect over the columns at least part of them must be 
assembled in the forms. Beam rods hooked into spiraled columns should therefore be avoided 
on account of the difficulty of placing. When beam steel is assembled in the form, stirrups 
are first placed and it is a good idea to provide loop bars (% or 3^-in. rods) the full length of the 
beam to be placed under the hook of the stirrups, by which to support them. 

In slabs, assembly by units is generally impracticable except occasionally in some types 
of flat-slab construction. Spacers are laid down, preferably on suitable chairs, and the main 
reinforcement is placed on them and wired. 

In wall reinforcement, vertical rods are 
usually placed first and then the horizontal 
rods tied to these. In slab and wall rein- 
forccmient, deformed rods arc held more 
rigidly in place by wiring than plain rounds, 
which have a tendency to slip through the 
ties. 

166. Rod Sizes. — In the choice of rods 
there are a few points to be considered. 

In the first place, rods of J4 to 1-in. 
diameter have base price, i.c., the lowest price per pound, an are therefore, other things 
being equal, the cheapest. sizes are not (‘omiiKTcial sizes. V4 to in. are 

the readily available' sizes. (Jood detailing limits th ('s in the various units and as 
far as jiossible on th(3 wdiole job to avoid confusion. Scpiarc's and rounds are best not used 
.1 — straight rods togCither. 

I B- Ono <}r two hook.s 167. Schedules. — Hod schedules 




With or 
without 
hooked eii' 


are sometimes made as a table on the 
drawing itself, but best practice is a 
separate sheet which is commonly 
about 12 X 21 in. This size is easily 



handled in the yard. A sample of a 
good schedule form is given in Fig. 286. 

Type members must be con- 
sidered in connect ioTi with rod sched- 
ules. Letters for various types arc 
convenient. The scheme sliown is in 
successful use. The individual rods 
arc given separate numbers and great 
care is necessary to avoid duplication 
of numbers. The use of the number of 


the sheet on which the detail of the 


rod occurs, as part of the type number is open to the objection of giving a long number, but it 
automatically avoids duplication. This is illustrated on the schedule given. 

Schedules include, of course, the lengths of bar in each nin, i.e., the distance bet ween 
angles. The curves in Figs. 287 and 288 are convenient for finding camber lengths. At the 
intersection of the vertical line for the camber height, with the horizontal line for the horizontal 
projection of the camber, roail the slope lengths with the arcs as a scale. For .*30 or 4.5-deg. 
cambers the slope distance can be read at the intersection of either height or distance with the 


corresponding slope line. 
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SECTION 3 


STRUCTURAL DATA 


BUILDINGS IN GENERAL 


1. Types of Buildings. — Buildings, acciording to the building law of the City of Boston, are 
tlivided into three elassos, as follows: 

First-class Budding.— -X first-class building shall consist of fireproof material throuRhoiit, with floors constructed 
of iron, steel, or reinforced concrete hoains, filled in between with terra cotta or other masonry arches or with con- 
crete or reinforced concrete slabs, wood may be used only for under and upper floors, window and door frames, 
sashes, doors, interior finish, hand rails for stairs, necessary sleepers bctldcd in the cement, and for isolated furririKS 
bedded in mortar. Theie shall be no air space between the top of any floor arches and the floor boarding. 

Second-class Building — -All buildings not of the first class, the external and party walls of which are of brick, 
stone, iron, steel, concrete, reinforced concrete, concrete blocks, or other eijually substantial and fireproof material. 

Third-class Building . — wooden frame building 

Composite Budding — A building partly of second-class and partly of third-class construction. Composite, 
buildings may be built under the same restrictions as, and need comply only with the reipiirements for, third-class 
buildings as to fire protection and exterior finish. 


Anothor typo of building adapted to mills, factories, warehouses, etc., is the so-called 
‘‘Slow-Burning Timber Mill (^)n.st ruction, " tleveloped by mill owners and the Now England 
FactoryMutual Insurance Companies. This type is described in detail in a s(‘parate chapt('r 
in this section. 

2. Floor Loads. — Floor loads vary with the (dass of material to be stored. In calculating 
dead and live loads for buildings, th(‘ following, quoted from the Boston Building Law, is good 
practice. However, the figures given should be checked by the ordinances of the locality in 
which the building is to b(^ erectcMl. 

Dead loads shall consist of the weight of walls, floors, roofs, and permanent partitions. The weights of various 
materials shall be assumed as follows' 


Beech 

Birch 

Brickwork. . 

Concrete, cinder, structural . . . 

Concrete, cinder, floor filling . 

Concrete, stone 
Douglas fir . . . 

Granite 

Granolithic surface 
Limestone 

Maple 

Marble. ... 

Oak 

Pine, southern yellow 
Sandstone 

Spruce .... 

Terra cotta, architectural, voids unfilled. 
Terra cotta, architectural, voids filled. . 


Pounds per 
cubic foot 
42 
42 
120 
108 
90 
144 

. . 80 
108 
111 
1 50 
42 
168 
48 
42 
111 

. . 80 
72 

. . 120 


Pounds per squari' 
foot 


Gravel or slag and felt roofing 6 

Plastering on metal lath, exclusive of furring 8 


Live loads shall include all loads except dead loads. Every permit shall state the purpose for which the 
building is to be used, and all floors and stairs shall be of sufficient strength to bear safely the weight to be imposed 
thereon in addition to the dead load, but shall safely support a minimum uniformly distributed live load per stiuare 
foot, as specified in the following table: 
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CliiHB of Building Pounds per 

Hcpijire foot 


Armories, assembly halls and gymnasiums 

Fire Houses: 

Apparatus floors . . . . 

Residence and stable floors 

Oarages, private, not more than two cars ... 

Oaragiis, public .... ... 

Orandstands 

Hotels, lodging houses, boarding houses, clubs, convents, 

Public portions 

Residence (lortions . . . . 

Manufacturing, heavy 

Manufacturing, light 

Office buildings: 

First floor . ... 

All other floors . . ... 

Public buildings: 

Public portions 
Office portions 

Re.sidence buildings, including porches 
, Schools and colleges: 

Assembly halls . . 

(’lass rooms never to be used as assembly halls 
Sidewalks 


100 

150 

.50 

75 

150 

100 

hospitals, asylums and detention buildings' 

100 

50 

250 

125 

125 

60 

100 

75 

50 

. 100 
50 
250 


(Or 8000 lb concentrated, whichever gives the larger moment or sheai) 

.Stables, public or mercantile: 

Street entrance floors 150 

Feed room . . 150 

C/ari iage room . . 50 

Stall room. 50 

Stairs, corridors, and fire escapes from armories, assembly halls, and gymnasiums 100 

Stairs, corridors, and fire escapes except from armories, assembly halls, ami gymnasiums 75 

Storage, heavy 250 

Storage, light ... .125 

Stores, retail . 125 

Stores, wholesale 250 


Every plank, slab, and arch, and every floor beam cariying 100 sq ft. of floor or less, shall be of sufficient 
strength to bear safely the combined dead and live load supported by it, but the floor live loads may be reduced 
for other parts of the structure as follows: 

Tn all buildings except armories, garages, gymnasiums, storage buildings, wholesale stores, and assembly 
halls, for all flat slabs of over 100 sq. ft. area, reinforced in two or more directions and for all floor beams, girders, 
or trusses carrying over 1(X) sq. ft. of floor, 10% reduction. 

For the same, but carrying over 200 sq. ft. of floor, 15% reduction. 

For the same, but carrying over 300 sq. ft. of floor, 25% reduction. 

These reductions shall not be made if the member carries more than one floor and therefore has its live load 
reduced according to the table below. 

In public garages, for all flat slabs of over 300 sq. ft. aiea rcmfoiced in more than one ilirection, and for all floor 
beams, girders, and trusses carrying over 300 sq. ft. of floor, and for all columns, walls, piers, and foundations, 
25% reduction. 

In all buildings except storage buildings, wholesale stores, public garages and office buildings, for all columns, 
girders, trusses, walls, jners, and foundations. 


(Carrying one floor . . 

Carrying two floors 

Carrying three floors 

Carrying four floors 

Carrying five floors 

Carrying six floors or more , 


Office buildings only 
No reduction. No reduction. 

25 % reduction. 10 % reduction 
40 % reduction. 20 % redindion. 

50 % reduction. 30 % reduction. 

55 % reduction. 40 % reduction. 

60 % reduction. 60 % reduction. 


Roofs shall be designed to support safely minimum live loads as follows: 

Roofs with pitch of 4 in. or less per foot, a vertical load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal projection applied 
either to half or to the whole of the roof. 

Roofs with pitch of more than 4 in. and not more than 8 in. per ft., a vertical load of 15 lb. per sq. ft. of hori- 
zontal projection and a wind load of 10 lb. per sq ft. of surface acting at right angles to one slope, these two loads 
being assumed to act either together or separately. 

Roofs with pitch of more than 8 in, and not more than 12 in. per ft., a vertical load of 10 lb. per sq. ft. of hori- 
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zontal projection and a wind load of 15 lb. per .sq. ft. of Burfacc acting at right angles to one slope, these two loads 
being assumed to act either together or separately. 

Roofs with pitch of more than 12 in. per ft., a vertical load of 5 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal projeetion and a wiml 
load of 20 lb. per sq. ft. of surface acting at right angles to one slope, these two loads being assumed to act either 
together or separately. 

All buildings and structures shall he calculated to resist a pressure per square foot on any vertical surface as 
follows: 

For 40 ft. in height 10 lb. 

Portions from 40 to 80 ft. above ground 15 lb. 

Portions more than 80 ft. above ground 20 lb. 

3. Weights of Merchandise. — The following table taken by permission from data of the 
Boston Manufactnre^rs Mutual Insurance Company gives approximate weights and dimensions 
of packages. In designing storehouses it is important to provide for the greatest load which 
can be placed in the building. 


Weights of Merchandise 



Meusurement.s 

Weights 

Material Floor 

space 
(sq ft ) 

Cu. ft. 

Cross 

Per 

8(1. ft. 

Per 
cu. ft. 


Wool 






In bales, Australia ] 







In bales, East India 

8 

0 

10 i 

350 

40 

IS 

In bales, New Zealand J 







In bales, So. America 

12 

o 

47 

1000 

80 

22 

In bales, Oregon 

] • ^ 

5 

33 

550 

73 

17 

In bales, California 

^ Hecco pulled scouted 7 

0 

33 

480 

70 

15 

In bales, Texas 

J 7 

0 

33 

480 

70 

15 

In bags, Domestic 

.... i i.-> 

5 

18 

250 

10 

11 

In bags, scoured or noils 

1 1.-, 

5 

18 

100 

0 4 

5 5 

Woolen (/noth 






Case, flannels 

' 5 

5 

12 7 

220 

40 

17 

Case, flannels, heavy , 

i 7 

1 

15 2 

330 

40 

22 

Case, dress goods 

5 

.'i 

22 0 

4 GO 

81 

21 

Case, cassiiiiercH 

1 10 

5 

28 0 

5.50 

52 

20 

Case, underwear 

. . 7 

3 

21 0 

350 

48 

16 

Case, blankets 

10 

3 

35 0 

450 

44 

13 

Case, horse blankets 

4 

0 

11 0 

250 

03 

18 


Cotton 






Bale, ginned 

y 

32 

40 0 

5.50 

00 

12 

Bale, compressed 

5 

25 

25 2 

550 

100 

22 

Bale, Planters Compress 

Co 1 

80 

5 1 

2,50 

139 

47 

Bale, American Cotton (%> . . 12 

(K) 

7 8 

270 

101 

35 

Bale, Egyptian. 

! 4 

7 

1 20 0 

820 

170 

41 

Bale, Indian 

' I 

7 

20 0 

8G0 

170 

43 

Cotton uoods i 






Bale unbleached jeans 

' 1 

0 

12 5 

300 

72 

24 

Piece duck. . . 

! 1 

1 

2 3 

75 

08 

33 

Bale brown sheetings 

' 3 

Vt 

10 1 

235 

05 

23 

Case bleached sheetings 

i 4 

8 

11 1 

3.30 

00 

30 

Case (juilts 

; 7 

2 

19 0 

295 

41 

10 

Bale print cloth 

! 4 

0 

9 3 

175 

44 

19 

Case prints 

1 4 

5 

13 4 

420 

93 

31 

Bale tickings 

1 3 

3 

8 8 

325 

99 

37 

Skeins cotton yarn. . . . 

1 





11 


C(ir pt t 






Roll of carpet 

. . . 4 

1 

10 9 

129 

31 5 

11 8 

Rug (with pole) 

0 

44 

4 

48 


12.0 
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Wkjohts op Mkiichandise — {Continued) 


AIoa»ur<*niontH 


Floor 

spacp C’u. ft. ClroHs 
(nq. ft.) 


SUk 

Bale, silk cocoons 

Bale, silk fiisons (average) 

Bale, dressed silk 

Bale, raw silk (average) .... 

Bale, spun silk. . .... 

Case broad silk cloth 

Case ribbons 

Jute, etc. 

Bale, jute 

Bale, jute lashings ... 

Bale, Manila 

Bale, hemp 

Bale, Sisal 

Burlaps, various packages . 

Jute bagging. ... 

BaQs in hales 

White linen 

White cotton 

Brown cotton 

Paper shavings 

iSacking 

Woolen 

Jute butts 

Spruce chips, wet, tightly packed. . 
Spruce chilis, wet, loosely packed. . 

Spruce chips, dry 

Paper 

16 X 21, 30 lb. ledger 

16 X 21, 24 lb. calendered book 
16 X 21, 20 lb. Buper-ial. book 
X 29, 26 lb. news . . . 

32 X 42, No. 38 straw board 
24 X 31, 52 lb. Manila wrapping 
Sheets in bundles, with wood frames 
Slieots in bundles, without wood frami'p 

Roll newspaper 

Sulphite pulp 

Average pile of paper, in bundles 
Tohaeei) 

Bale Sumatra wrapper . ... 

Hogshead of tobacco . . . 

Grain 

Wheat in bags 

Wheat in bulk 

Wheat in bulk 

Wheat in bulk mean 

Barrels flour on side 

Barrels flour on end 

Corn in bags 

Cornmeal in barrels 

Oats in bags 

Bale of hay 

Hay, dederick compressed 

Straw, dederick compressed. . . 

Tow, dederick compressed 

Rxcelsior, dederick compressed. . . . 


12 5 

31 5 

260 

20 4 

13 2 

34 3 

325 

24 6 

12 

24 

400 

33 4 

7 0 

8 5 

221 

31 6 

5 

7 5 

235 

47 0 

6 5 

10 1 

180 

27 7 

8 

16 

175 

21 0 

2 4 

9 9 

400 

170 

2 6 

10 5 

450 

172 

3 2 

10 9 

280 

88 

8 0 

30 0 

6.50 

81 

7 5 

27 0 

400 

53 

2 .3 

7 0 

100 

13 

8 5 

39 5 

910 

107 

9 2 

40 0 

715 

78 

7 6 

30 0 

440 

59 

7 5 

31 

500 

08 

16 0 

6.') 

450 

38 

7 5 

30 0 

600 

80 

2 8 

11 0 

100 

113 


6 1 6 0 inp 21 5 

8 0-13 4 36 0 80 1 i()()o 2200 
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Wkhjhts of Mekouandlse — {Continued) 



Measurement M 


W(Mgllt8 


Material 

Floor 
space, 
(sq ft ) 

Cu. ft 

C roHs 

Per 
sq. ft. 

Per 
cu. ft. 

Dye etc. 






Hogsheads bleaehing powder i 

11 8 

ay 2 

1200 

102 

ai 

Hogsheads soda ash powdei j 

10 8 

21) 2 

1800 

107 

02 

Box indigo. . 1 

a 0 

y 0 

asr, 

128 

43 

Box cuteh. . 1 

1 0 

a 

150 

as 

45 

Box siiiiiae ' 

1 (i 

1 1 

ic.o 

100 

ao 

Caustic soda in iron <liuni 

1 a 

0 8 

000 

110 

88 

Barrel peail alum 1 

.a 0 

10 r, 

a 50 

117 

33 

Box extract logwood 

1 00 

0 s 

.55 

52 

70 

Barrel lard oil . . ' 

1 a 

12 a 

122 

08 

34 

Miscellaneous 






Rope 1 





42 

Box tin ... 

2 7 

0 ."> 

lay 

yy 

278 

Box glass. 





00 

Crate crockery ' 

0 1) ' 

ay 0 

1000 

102 

10 

Cask crockery [ 

la 4 1 

42.5 

000 i 

52 

11 

Bale leather. . j 

7 a 1 

12 2 

11)0 

20 

10 

Bale goatskins 1 

11 2 

10 7 

aoo 

27 

18 

Bale raw hides j 

0 0 i 

.ao 0 

too 

(.7 

la 

Bale raw hides cotnpte.shod i 

(i 0 

:{() 0 

700 ! 

1 17 

2a 

Bale sole leather ' 

1 2 0 

8 0 

200 

22 

10 

Pile sole leather 





17 

Barrel granulateil svigiir 

a 0 

7 ."> 

ai7 

i 100 

42 

Barrel brown sug.ar 

a 0 

7 5 

a 10 

i n:i 

45 

Cheese ' 




1 

ao 

Pitch 


1 
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4. Fire Prevention and Fire Protection.— In tlic dosig:n of iinportsint stuicturcs, cspocially 
industrial and commercial, tlie architect or engineer should consult th(' local insurance boards, 
as they mairitaiii laboratories and a large*, engineering force* which is at the (lispe)sal of inte're*ste'd 
parties without charge. In many cases, insurance costs may be matenially re'duced by their 
assistance. It is also important to consult the local buileling laws anel the insurance coeh\s in 
regard to the funelamontal require^ments in the use of fire walls, automatic fire eloors, meital door 
anel window frames and sash, winelow shutters, enclosoel stair anel ede^vator shafts, etc. 

Mills, factorie's, warehouses, stores, or any structures having extemsive* are*as containing 
quantitie*s of inflamma])le materials, she)uld first of all be* prote*cte‘d with a complete automatic 
sprinkler system. All large buildings shoulel have stanelpipes with hose re*e*ls or racks conven- 
iemtly locateel in stairways, etc., where they are e;asily acce^ssible in case of fire anel so placed 
that the hose stream or stre;ams will renich (*,very part of the floor or sce;tion to be pre^tecteel. 
Chemical fire e*xtingu shers or pails of water, or both, shoulel also bo placexl where easily 
accessible. 

A sprinkler system should have its own water supply, usually a tank of proper capacity 
either on the roof or on an iiielcperidont tower. In locating a tank on the roof, care must be 
taken that it is amply supported, preferably on the walls of the buileling. Where a city fire 
department is available, an outsiele conneedion for fire engines is also installed. In one fire 
protection system elesigneul for a large steamship pier, there was a connection at the land end 
for fire engines, and ane)ther at the water enel for fire boats. 

F'ire pumps should be of the Undc*rwriter^s patb'rn of approved make. Approved rotary 
and centrifugal pumps may be used instead of steam pumps but should be driven by independent 
motors. The pitmp room and boiler room should be cut off from the rest of the plant by fire 
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walls and fire doors, and so located that in case of fire, men may stand by the boilers and pumps 
to the end. 

Industrial plants covering extensive ground area should have a system of water piping and 
hydrants with fire hose in suitable^ hose houses. 

The following is quoted from a report of the Associated P'acdory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, detailing the necessary equipment for proper fire protec^tion. Uc'quirements of other 
insurance boards do not differ materially from these. 

Tho oxtont and capacity of the fire apparatus depends largely upon construction, height, area, occupancy, and 
arrangenu'nt of a plant, and also upon its surroundings. The more important requirements for an ideal plant arc 
as follows: 

WaUr Suppl}/: (a) Public water supplied by gravity at good pressure and ample' quantity is best. A pressure 
of about fiO lb. maintained in the mill yard w’hile 1000 to 1500 gal or more are fiow'ing is ordinarily considered excel- 
lent. Such a public w'ati'r supply is always preferred to an elevated tank 

(b) Pump supply from one or two Underwriter pumps according to the size of the plant. Pumps to draw from 
supply capable of furnishing water during a fire of long duration and indepi'ndent of the public water works. 

(c) Steam boilers should have two absolutely independent source's of water supply. A direct connection from 
lire pump to the boilers is often desirable and may be considered as one of these. TIk' steam supply to pump should 
be taken off behind a valve or valves controlling supply to engines or other factory service, and all controlling valves 
should be in the boih'r house. The pipe should bo so located that it can not be broken by falling walls or other 
accident at a fire. 

Hydrants: Placed at sufficiently frequent intervals so that the full capacity of the wati'r supply available may 
be concentrated at any point of the plant without the use of long line's of hose. 

Generally hydrants at intervals of about 200 ft. are required, two-way hydrants to hav(' at least 5-in gate 
opt'iiing and barrel, and hydrants with more than tw'o outlets to have a (>-in. gate opi'iiing and barrel, and independ- 
ent gates for each outh't. 

Roof hydrants are of value in fighting outside fires either in adjoining propc'rtics or where buildings adjoin one 
anotlu'r in a crowded mill yard. 

Hose standpipi's properly located are of great value in buildings of over two or thri'e stories I'specially wdien fire 
IS beyond control of sprinklers. 

SprinkUrs: (a) Automatic sprinklers throughout all rooms including stori'houses, elevators, and stairs, all 
closets, enclosures, etc., also to be coven'd There should be no part of the floor area, ceilings, or roofs without 
amph' protection, and hea<ls must be so spaced as to satisfactorily cover all plac'cs. It is requirt'd that di'tail sprink- 
ler plans showing protection proposed be submitti'd to the Insurance Companii'S bi'fon* tht' installation begins 
Dry pipe valvi's should be usi'd only wh(*n it is impracticable to heat the building, as their installation consider- 
ably increasi'S the time before discharge of water on the fire, and therefore correspondingly weakens tlii' protection. 

(h) Kach Biirinkler conm'ction into buildings to be provided with outsidi' post indicator gate, safi'ly located, 
and Buflicient connections an' re<piired for large areas so that there may not he ovi'r 200 sprinklers in one room on a 
single G-in supply. Pipe cfmnections into buildings should not be less than t> in , even wlien supplying risers of 
smaller size', except in especial cases where only 30 or 40 heads are supplu'd pi'r floor in low buildings. 

Yard Pipes: Of anqile size* to carry the water available to sprinklers and hydrants without st'rious loss of pres- 
sure For the mill shown, an S-in. loop pipe is sufficient. Should the loop not be practicable, the pipe in a part 
of the yard system may need to be 10 in. For largo nulls with extended yard area, 10-in. pipe or even larger may 
be necessary. Class E pipe N.E.W. W. Association is required. Pipes to bo in sucli loi'ation that hydrants and post 
indicator valves may be at a good distance from the walls of very high buildings or those of large area. Pump 
check valvi's should be safely located below floor level. The brick well is merely to make it more readily accessible. 

Circuit controlling valves are advisable at intervals in extensive yards so as not to necessitate shutting off tho 
I'ntire yard system at one time in case of repairs or alterations. 

Hose: (a) Outside equipment to consist of 2^i-m. Underwriter cotton rubber-lined hose of one of the approved 
brands which, together with spanners, 1)^ in. Underwriter nozzles, axes, bars, lantern, etc., must be kept in the 
hose houses. 

(6) Inside equipment to be provided in all rooms, fed preferably from a system of small standpipes independent 
of sprinkler system, that it may be available if the sprinklers are shut off on account of accident or after they are 
shut off at fire to save water damage. In some cases, it may be attachi'd to 1-in nipples from sprinkler pipes not 
less than in. in diameter, but is then not available at a time when it may be most needed Hose and coupl- 
ings to be for 1^4-in. Underwriter linen hose and nozzles ?^-in smooth bore. 

(c) For tower standpipes 2^^-in. best Underwriter linen hose of approved brands to be provided 

PROTECTION OF STRUCTURAL STEEL FROM FIRE 

By H. Ray Kingsley 

6. Effects of Heat on Steel. — It is not generally known that as the temperature of struc- 
tural steel rise.s the strength increases. As the temperature of steel rises from about the freezing 
point it steadily grows stronger till at 300°C. (575°F.) it is over 20% strongor than normal. It 
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is well known that as steel gets very hot in fires it loses its strength and that if the temperature 
rises sufficiently high the .ste<d will fail. As the temperature of steel rises above 575°F. its 
strength decreases till, at about 425°C. (8(X)°F.), it has dropped back to normal strength. From 
this point, as the temperature rises to 7(K)°C. (1300°F.), the strength of steel rapidly drops, then 
the strength drops more slowly as the temperature increases to 1100°C. (2000°F.). At about 
1480®C. (2700® F.) steel begins to melt. 

A series of very carefully conducted fire and load tests on structural steel columns by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., shows that structural steel begins to fail under load at 
temperatures ranging from 570 to 837®C. (1058 to 1539°F.), the average of all determinations 
being 6()8®C. (1234®F.). Other authoritative fire tests have shown that structural steel fails 
under load at from 1125 to 1210°F. 

According to the Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 184, which is a report of fire 
and load tests of 106 columns, the general cause of failure of loaded steel columns exposed to fire 
is as follows: 

Th(! failure in the fire teat was due in all cases to dcicreasc in mechanical strength of steel with increase* of tem- 
perature. The temperature required to cause failure depended mainly on the unit load carried by the structural 
section, although unevi'n streisa distribution as caused by incidental eccentricity of load application, uneven bear- 
ings, and deflection of the column entered as possible modifying onditions The general or local lateral deflections 
occurring immediately before failure were due to yielding of the letal and can be considered as failure effeets 

The deflection and distortion at failure caused large permam rit loss of load-carrying capacity, depending on the 
amount of the deflection and the rigidity of the section, tin* rem ning strength being estimated at 5 to .'50 % of that 
before test. 

6. Intensity of Heat in a Fire. — Conflagrations such as those at San Francisco, Baltimore, ami 
Tokyo indicate that temperatures from fires have risen as high as 2S()0®F. (estiinatotl), although 
rarely rising above 1900 to 2200°F. The average temperature of th(i San Francisco fire did not 
exceed 1500®F. According to various estimates, the most intense^ heat in fire-resistive buildings 
in the Baltimore and San Framasco fires lasted from a few minutes to an hour. StcM'l and iron 
oxidized in many cases but seddom melted. Wire glass melted in places. In some easels, glass 
and sfish weights melted and kegs of nails softened sufficiently to w(*ld together. In some cases, 
the edge of broken cast-iron columns softened. In the Edison fire of Dcci'inber 9, 191 4, at West 
Orange, N. J., evidences of temperatures ranging from 2000 to 2500®F. wcu’O found. The 
writer, who lived in Tokyo at the time of the great earthquake and conflagrations there, Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, examined many structures in Tokyo and Yokohama after the fire. In many 
cases, glass had melted, metal had oxidized and in some cases liad softened, steel frames had 
warped, and earthenware dishes had fused and run together, indicating tc'inperaturc's up to 
2500®F. or higher. Various grades of steel begin to melt at from 2300 to 2700®F. A (compara- 
tively small liot fire confimed to a portion of a building may caus(c failure of improp(*rly protccti‘d 
column or floor Ix'ams. It is therefore necessary that sbucl be adecpiatcdy protecUnl against 
damage by fires. 

7. Protection of Steel from Fire Damage. — To ensure protection of steel against damage by 
fires it is lujcessary to incase it in low heat-conducting materials. Sb'cl very rapidly absorbs 
heat, which accounts for its being so readily damag(id by fires. During severe fires, (‘xposed 
steel rapidly absorbs heat till its strength })egins to drop, often to the failure point. By properly 
incasing the steel in materials which are poor conductors of heat the steel is protected during the 
fire and does not absorb enough heat to endangiw the strength of the structure. 

The ideal material for protective coverings should condinct heat very slowly and should be 
of a quality and thickness such that in the course of burning of the contents of the building no 
serious damage will result, either to the members incased or to the material itself. The protec- 
tive covering must be adapted to resist not only the destructive action of the fire but also the 
action of the streams of wat(*r used in extinguishing the fire. No material can resist the con- 
tinued alttirnate action of heat and the sudden cooling by wafijr. Smelters of ores and manu- 
facturers of metals early found it necessary to line the interior of their furnaces whenun ores 
are smelted and metals are melted with clay to preserve the furnace from destruction by the 
intense heat necessary to melt the ores and metals. When steel came into use as a structural 
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building material it was found necessary to protect it from possible damage by fires. Naturally, 
when searching for a good and abundant material for that purpose the building fraternity turned 
tx) clay products, as clay had been found to be the only satisfactory and economical material for 
lining furnaces, stoves, stacks, etc., against damage from the intense heat necessary to be 
maintained in them. The result was the development of the hollow clay tile fireproofing indus- 
try. Clay tile was the original and still is the b(ist all-round fireproofing material. FTollow clay 
tile, brick, concrete, gypsum products, and plaster, when properly made and properly used, 
have withstood laboratory tests and ordinary fir(‘s to a satisfactory degree. 

The relative rate of heat transmission through these materials for average conditions of 
construction, repres(‘nti‘d in British thermal units (B.t.u.) per lioiir, per square foot of area of 
material, per inch thickness, per 1°F., is as follows: 


Hollow tile 2.61 

Brick 2.94 

Cypsiim 2.98 

Plaster 3.26 

Concrete 6.46 


The e figures are the average of many tests from various sources as prepared by the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers, for ordinary temperatures, but for high temperatures 
resulting from fires there are some variations from the above figures, due to chemical changes 
brought about by heat in the composition of the (‘xposed material, which, in the case of gypsum 
and concr('t(^, forms an excellent heat-insulating coat. This insulated surface protects the 
interior by retarding the passage of heat to it. 

8. Fire Resistance of Materials. 

8a. Hollow Clay Tile. — Tik* for fire-protective coverings and structural purposes 
is made in three classes, hard, medium, and soft. 

The American Sociiity for T(*sting Mat(*rials has i)repared spe(‘ificatioris and tests for 
hollow burned-clay fireproofing tile, as given in the chapter “Hollow Building Tile’’ (Sect. 7, 
Art. 39, Vol. II), ma<le from surface clay, shale, and fire clays or admixtures thereof. 

The classics of tile an^ d(^tormincd by the amount of absorption and the strength test, both 
of which must be met for a giv(m class. 

In ctiBcs wlitTo tilt* fire rosjataiifi* is an csaontial property the* purohasor shall specify the doKreo of fire rcsistanco 
(firc-rcsistancc period) required, and the inanufaeturer shall supply such availabh* information on the fire test 
pi'rforrnaiice of the given or closely similar product as will aid the purchaser in ileciding wln'ther the requireni<*ntB 
are met. 


Hollow clay tile is the original fireproofing mat(*rial for structural ste(;l. Due to its high 
resistance to heat, its lightness — combined with gn^at strength- its adaptability h) any shape, 
and its general avaihibility, it has become one of the leading fireproofing materials. It is also 
very easily repair(*d when damaged by a s(wcre fire. 

The second Equitable Building Fire, February 10, 1920, is a good illustration of the cfRcicncy of hollow clay tilo 
for fire protection of steel. A severe fire in the pipe shaft accidentally started by workmen making repairs to a 6-in. 
cold-water supply pipe twisted, expanded, and ruptured a 5-m. uncovered gas line. The escaping gas from the 
ruptured gas line fed the flames which continued for some time unabated by the streams of water thrown on it by 
the firemen. A fire door from the shaft on the thirty-fifth floor had been left open by the workmen. The flames 
shot out into the file room on this floor and consumed all the combustible office eiiuiprnent and supplies. The 
damage to the building was confined to destroying most of the hollow tile fin*proofing on the lower flange of one 
girder, and the exposed shells of the hollow tile floor were brokc*n in a number of places. In this severe and pro- 
longed test hollow tile fully protected the steel structure from fire damage. The pipe shaft was enclosed by 6-in. 
hollow tile partitions plastered on the room side. The office was enclosed with t-in hollow tile partitions. All 
hollow tile partitions, hollow tile floor tile, and firt‘proofing tile stopped th<‘ roaring and long-<lrawn-out fire, pre- 
V€*nting it from spreading to adjoining rooms and very creditably protecting the st(‘el structure. The fire doors 
wore badly damaged but successfully prevented the spread of the fire* to adjoining rooms. When the damaged 
hollow clay tile was replaced, the structure was in as good condition as when new. 
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The main weakness of hollow tile as a fireproofing material is that a rapid change of tem- 
perature, due to a severe fire, tends to cause the exposed sh(dl to expand more rapidly than th(* 
webs and shells within and sometimes causes the joints to break ininu'diately back of the exposed 
shell due to the unequal expansion. The advantages of the use of hollow clay tile as a fireproof- 
ing material are so many that they have lead to its extensive use in mod(*rn fireproof building 
construction. 

Exhaustive fire and load tests by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., Iiave proved that clay tile well- 
burned, but not burned to a condition approxiinatinK vitrification, will ensure stroiiK tile capabh* of givins the fire- 
resistive periods required. The more porous the hollow tile generally the better fire-resisting qualities. The 
introduction of combustible filler up to 15 %, more especially to the dense burning c’lays, will increase fire resistance. 
Fineness of grinding does not appreciably affect the fire resistance of hollow clay tile. The effect of grog and the 
amount of pugging seemed to have no efifect on fire resistance of clay. S1 h‘ 11 thickness docs not have an appreciable 
effect upon fire resistance of hollow tile. Moderate fillets up to 34“ radius have been found desirable, but 

larger fillets are not beneficial and may even be detrimental. Gypsum plaster and cement plaster without lime 
or with lime from 10 to 50 % by volume will stay in place throughout th<* fire ('xposure or up to the fusion point of 
the plaster. Lime plaster falls off soon after fire exposure. Tests showed that unplastered walls frc'qucntly would 
be damaged by short fire exposiires, whereas, if plastered, they would bi* undamaged or suffer only minor damage. 
Hollow tile furripg on exposed side of walls will prevent any serious fire damage to the wall itself TluTe is no 
difference in fire test results on the size of the tile units used in the* walls The number of air cells and shells through 
a wall thickness make no difference in the liability to loosening of the exposed shell, but more cells and shells through 
a wall generally confine the damage more nearly to tlu' t'xposed surface of the wall. This also leaves a greater resid- 
ual wall strength after fire exposure The more units of hollow tile through a wall the greater the firt‘ ri'sistance. 

86. Brick. — The firo-rosisting qualities of bri(*,k have been demonstrated in many 
fires. When used in lar^e units, particuhirly in thin walls, dainapje may residt in severe fires 
from expansion. Thick walls suffer less damage from expansion, although the bricks may 
crack, spall, or fuse under the action of fire or water. Tests by the Burt'au of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., show that und(^r fire tests mainf ained for S(*v(‘ral hours the mortar in the joints 
of brick walls on tlu* exposed side expanded so greatly as to throw the wall out of plumb and endan- 
ger it. In small units, as, for example, in floor arches or prob'c-tion for eohimns, ])ropprly maiU* 
brickwork is an excxilkmt fire-resistant mab'rial. To be first class in this n'spc'ct the chemical 
properties of the clay should be such that a temperature of at least 2200° F. is required to vitrify 
it. The burning of the brick in the process of manufacture should proceed to a point just short 
of vitrifaction. Because of the exeelleiuio of clay materials for resisting fires and excessive* 
heat, furnaces and smokestacks ani lined with fire brick to protect them against destruction. 
Ordinary chimneys are best lined with burned fire clay flues. Th(*re is no satisfactory substitubi 
for a good burned-clay product for resisting fires and exc(\ssiv{^ lu'at. 

8c. Concrete.— Concrete has come into general use tlu* past two decades as a 
fireproofing and structural material, due chiefly to its cheapne.ss and adaptability to many uses. 
The aggregates stone and sand used for the manufacture of conen'b^ are generally found in 
quantities near the work. Water is also generally available. Cement is well distributed 
throughout the country. 

Plain and reinforced concrete has stood fire tests and conflagrations very creditably, prov- 
ing its value as a fire-resistive material. Care must be used, howevi'r, in the selection of the 
aggregates, because some forms of sand and rock are very suscc'ptible to disintegration by fire. 
This disintegration by fire may be due to unequal stresses sc't up within the stone by the outer 
portion of the stone becoming highly heated whiles the interior is still comparatively cool, or it 
may be caused by the stone’s first becoming highly heated and then being suddenly cooled by 
the application of a stream of cold water. Some b(*lieve that the (irumbling of granite and other 
stone under heat is due to microscopic bubbles in the quartz grains which contain water or liquid 
carbonic acid gas. Under heat these hundreds of microscopic bubbles expand and burst, 
disrupting the stone. 

Tests and conflagrations show, in general, that the more compact and hard and fine grained 
the sample the better it withstands high temperature and that the*, coarser it is the more readily 
it is damaged. Fire tests also show that at about 1600°P\ rock behaves somewhat differently 
than at lower temperature. Also the greater the absorption in general the greater the effect of 
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tlio heat. Sand, grave , and rock composed largely of quartz, chert, and marble are very poor 
aggregates for fire-resisting concrete. 


Tlic Buroa\i of Standards report of fire tests on concrete for fireproofing states: “With a given thickness or 
8iz(i of covering the mam cause of variation m results was the difiference in fire-resisting properties of concrete made 
with different aggregates.” The same authority found the poorest aggregates to be “sand and gravel consisting 
almost wholly of quartz and chert grains and pebbles, the gravel being a particularly high chert content.” Con- 
crc‘t(' from this material disruptc'd badly, spalling and exposed the steel it should have protected. 

Con(T(*te made from trap rock, granite, and sandstone aggregate proved average fire-prot(‘cting materials. 
Limestone, rock and gravel from the same material proved to be the best fire-resistive eoneretc materials. Very 
little cracking resulted on exposure to fire, and their heat-insulating value w'as increased by the change of the cal- 
cium and magm'sium carbonate to the corn'spondmg oxides. This process left material of good insulating prop- 
erties and retarded the flow of heat through the region of change. 

Fire tests on concrete by Prof. I. 11. Woolson, Columbia I’niversity, showed that concrete heated to 1000 to 
1 o00®F. loses half to two thirds its strength in 2 to 3 hours, and gravel content was found not to be a reliable or safe 
firo-r(\sistive material. The cement in concrete begins to dehydrate at about 5(H) to 600°F. causing the concrete to 
lose its stn ngth. Under scvcto fires concrete is seriously impaired to about 1 in. average depth, and while it may 
remain in place and app(‘nr all riglit to tlie causal ob.s4‘rver, it will readily wash off w'hen a hose stream is applied to 
It (lood concrete will, liowever, riuuairi in place, althoiigli calcined and dehydrated, through a severe fire. There- 
in lies the si'oret of the value of eom rete as a fire-r<*Histive matiTial It is because this surface ealemes and dehyd- 
drates, thereby forming a protective coat which insulates the interior and retards the heat from passing through 
it to the material witliin, that the proper kind of eonerete makes an excellent fireproofing material. Although tem- 
ix'ratures may be 1()00°F on its face, it would not rise mueh over 500°F 2 in. below the surface in 2 to 4 hours. The 
w'C'ight of eonerete is a drawback against its use as a fin'proofing material Moreover, concrete is expensive when 
well made and applied. 


Cinder concreie is coniptirjifivtdy lij^ht and, due to its porosity, is a good average fireproofing 
inatt'rial. The eindtTS shotdd he hard and free from dust and deleterious elements such as 
sidphur. Concrett* with sulphur coident on becoming wet forms sulphuric acid whitdi attacks 
jind destroys the concrete and the metal that comt's in contact with it. Blast furnace slag is an 
(‘xcolkmt aggrt'gate. 

8d. Plaster.- All grades of mortars and plasters from common lime and sand 
mortar to tlu' highest gradt‘s of patent and cement plastc'rs are usc^d for fire- resisting purposes 
in various forms of light interior (construction. Tlu'sc fire-n'sisting materials have been called 
into existence by false notions of ecoiumiy and space occupied. Some of the harder mortars 
and patent plasters when applied to light metal fraimcworks and metal lathing have prov(cd 
hy experience to Ixc more or less useful, jiccording to the intensity and duration of the fire, but 
ultimately disintegrate. The use of such construction should be governed by discrimination. 

Lime plaster, although a good non-conductor of heat, is a poor finvn^sisting material 
because it ('arly Ix'gins to spall and fall off, losing its effectiveness as a fireproofing material. 

Ceimmt. plaster, although it usually stays in place during a fire and protects the interior to 
a limited (‘xtent, is generally worthless aftcer passing through th(5 ordeal and cannot be con- 
sidered as first-class firc'-rccsisting material. 

Gypsum plaster poss(\sses a very low thermal conductivity and, like cement plaster, remains 
in placce during a fire. It calcines and will generally be washed off when a stream of water is 
applied to it after (*xposur(c to fire. It cannot be considered a firsLclass fireproof material. 
Th(‘. prepan'd or hard wall plasters, being similar in composition to gypsum blocks, form a better 
bond for the joints than c(*ment mortar and are more satisfactory. 

9. Selection of Protective Covering. — The fire risk will vary, depending upon the contents, 
the use of the building, and the external hazards. A machine shop, foundry, or structural shop, 
containing no com})Ustible material and having no external hazard, may recpiire no protection 
of its framework from fire. The Iowct floors of office or store buildings are more often subject 
to fire because of the location of the heating system or accumulation of waste or inflammable 
material in baseimmts. Partial prot(*ction is of some value. Plaster on metal lath will protect 
structural stcx'l for a while in a fin; but the destruction of the covering and the exposure of the 
stetd to the fire be(!()m(;s merely a question of the intensity and duration of the exposure. Many 
considerations besides the charact(*r of the materials affect the selection of the fireproofing. Too 
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often the first cost governs the selection and the result is a low-grade covering. As a rule, if it 
is decided that reinforced concrete is the cheapest and best for the floor construction, the same 
material will be used for the protection of the columns — likewise for hollow tile. Combinations, 
however, are frequently used. Portland cement concrete and hollow tile besides having excel- 
lent fire-resisting qualities serve for the structural parts and are the materials most commonly 
used. 

10. Thickness of Protective Covering. — The thickness of the covering required varies with 
the exposure and th(i importance of the member. Floors on which quantities of combustible 
materials are stored should have protection in proportion to th(^ s(^v(^rity and duration of the 
fire. Columns are the most vital nunribers of a building and should receive the most protection. 
Steel near extt^rior window or door op(uiings is subject to sevc^ro (‘xposiire and should be covered 
with a thickness greater than for the floor joists. The sections of the Chicago Building Ordi- 
nance ^ relating to columns and floors are as follows: 


Fireproof Material . — Tho nuitiTiiil which shall be considered as filliiif; the conditions of fireproof covering are- 
(1) burnt brick; (2) tiles of burnt clay; (3) approvetl cement concrete, (t) terra cotta. 

In all cases, the brick or hollow tile, solid tile or terra cotta shall be bedded in cement mortar close up to the 
iron or steel member and all joints shall be made full and solid 

Exterior Columns — (a) All iron or steel used as vertical supporting members of the external construction of 
any building exceeding 50 ft. in height shall be protected against the effects of external change of tcmpi-rature, and 
of fire by a covering of fireproof material consisting of at least 4 in. of brick, hollow- terra cotta, concrete-, burnt 
clay tiles, or of a combination of any two of these materials, provided that their combined thickness isn ot less than 
4 in. The distance of the extre-im- proje-etion of the metal, where such metal projects beyond the face of the column, 
shall be not less than 2 in. from tho face of the fin-proofing; provided, that the inner side of external columns shall 
be fireproofed as hereafter re<iuired for int«-rior columns 

(ft) Where stone or other incombustible material not of the type defined in this ordinance as fireproof material 
is used for the external facing of a building, the distance between the back of the facing and the (-xtri-me projection 
of the rnctal of the column propi-r shall lx- at least 2 in , and tin- intervening space shall be filh-d with one of the 
fireproof materials. 

(c) In all casi's, the brick, burnt clay, tile, or terra cotta, if used as a fireproof covering, shall be bedded in 
cement mortar close up to the iron or steel members, and all joints shall be made full and solid. 

Interior Columns. — (a) Covering of inti-rior columns shall consist of one or more of the fireproof materials 
herein described. 

(ft) If such covering is of brick it shall b(- not less than 4 in thick; if of concrete, not less than 3 in. thick; if of 
burnt clay tile, such covering shall be in two consecutive layers, each not less than 2 in. thick, each having one air 
space of not less than in , and in no such burnt clay tile shall the burnt clay bo less than in. thick; or if of 
porous clay solid tiles, it shall con.sist of at h-ast two consecutive layers, each not h-ss than 2 in thick; or if con- 
stituted of a combination of any two of these materials, one-half of the total thickness reiiuired for each of the 
materials shall be applied, provided that if concrete is used for such layer it shall not be less than 2 in thick. 

(r) In the case of columns having an “H” shaped cross s<*etion or of columns having any other cross section 
with channels or chases open from basi- plates to cap plates on one or more sides of the columns, tlu-n the thickm-ss 
of the fireproof covering may be n-duci-d to 2>2 in , measuring in the direction in which the flange or flanges 
project, and provided that the thin edge in the projecting flange or arms of the cross sections doi-s not exceed 
^4 in in thickness. The thickness of the fireproof covi-ring on all surfaces measuring more than in. wide and 
measuring in a direction perpendicular to such surfaces shall ncit be less than that specified for interior columns in 
the beginning of this sc-ction, and all spaces, including channels or chases between the fireproof covering and the 
metal of the columns, shall be filled solid with fireproof mate-rial. Lattice or other open columns shall be com- 
pletely filled w-ith approved cement concrete. 

Wiriny Clay Tihny on Columns. — (u) Burnt clay tile column covering shall be secured by winding wire around 
the columns after the tile has been set around such columns. The wire shall be securely w-ound around tile in such 
manner that ev(-ry tile is crossed at least once by a ware. If iron or steel wire is used it shall be galvanized and no 
wire used shall be less than number tw-clve gage. 

(ft) In places where there is trucking or w-hceling, or handling of packages of any kind, the lower 5 ft. of every 
column encased with hollow tile shall be encased in a protective covering of No. 16 U. S. gage steel embedded in 
concrete. 

Pipes Enclosed by Covering. — (a) Pipes shall not be enclosed in the fireproofing of columns or of other structural 
members of any fireproof building; provided, however, gas or electric light conduit|not exceeding ^i~in. diameter 
may be inserted in the outer in. of the fireproofing of such structural member, where such fireproofing is entirely 
composed of concrete. 

(6) Pipes of conduits may rest on the tops of the steel floor beams or girders, provided, they are embedded in 
cinder concrete t<) which slaked linie equal to 5 % of the volume of the concrete has been added before mixing or 
their being embedded in stone concrete. 

* Revised Building Ordinances of the City of Chicago, as amended Feb. 20, 1911. 
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Coverings of Reams, Girders, and Trusses. — (a) The metal beams, girders, and trusses of the interior structural 
parts of a building shall be covered by one of the fireproof materials hereinbefore specified so applied as to be sup- 
ported entirely by the beam or girder proti'Cted. and shall be held in place by the support of the flanges of such 
beams or girders and by the cement mortar used in setting. 

(6) If the covering is of brick, it shall be not loss than 4 in. thick; if of hollow tiles or if of solid porous tiles, 
or if of terra cotta, such tiles shall be not less than 2 in. thick applied to the metal in a bed of cement mortar; 
hollow tiles shall be constructed in such manner that there shall be one air space of at least in. by the width of 
the metal surface to be covered within such clay coverings; the minimum thickness of concrete on the bottom 
and sides of the metal shall be 2 in. 

(c) The tops of all beams, girders, and trusses, shall be protected with not less than 2 in. of concrete or 1 in. 
of burnt clay bedded solid on the metal in cement mortar. 

(d) In all cases of beams, girders, or trusses, m roofs and floors, the protection of the bottom flanges of the 
beams and girders and so much of the web of the same as is not covered by the arches shall be made as herein- 
before specified for the covering of beams and girders. In every case the thickness of the covering shall be meas- 
ured from the extreme projection of the metal, and the entire space or spaces between the covering and the metal 
shall be filled solid with one of the firi'proof materials, excepting the air space’s in hollow tile. 

(c) Provid(’d, however, that all girders or trusses uhen supporting loads from more than one story shall bo 
fire’proofed with two thicknesses of fireproof materials or a combination of two fireproof materials as required for 
I’xtcrior columns, and such covering of fireproof material shall be bedded solid in cement mortar. 


FIRE-RESISTIVE COLUMN CONSTRUCTION 

]^Y Frank C. Thiessen 

11. Reinforced Concrete Columns. —Reinforcod concrete columns are treated in Sect. 2. 
The Joint Coininitttu^ on Coricrotti and Reinforced Concrete recommends that concrete rein- 
forcement be protected by minimum of 2 in. of concrete. 

12. Covering for Cylindrical Columns. — Cross-sectional forms of tile for encasing cylin- 
drical columns are shown in Figs. 1 to 3 inclusive. Thesti blocks are made in segments of a 
circle and of varying sizes, tdlowing a spac.e between the block and the surface of the column. 
The tile should bo arranged to liroak joints. The designs shown in Figs. 3 and 4 have ribs on 
the inner face to aid in the slitting of tlie tile and to maintain a space of uniform width around 
the column. If the columns arc of (;ast iron, the space may be loft unfilled to ac.t as a “dead 
air space.” To be effective in this respect, however, the spacii should be sealed tight. For steel 
columns, the spacii shoidd be filled solid as a protection against corrosion. To make the anchor- 
age of the tile covering t-o the column more secure against the action of fire streams or falling 
debris during a fire, galvanized iron wire should be tightly wound around the column so as to 
cross each tile at least on(!(5. Fig. 5 shows an effective method of protection if plaster is to be 
used. It consists of a double covering of cement plaster on metal lath separated by and 
attached to metal furring strips, forming two air spaces. A single layer is not considered fire- 
proof. The double layer with tlu; air spaces not only makes the construction more fire-re- 
sistant but also forms a better arrangement to resist the action of fire streams. It will be noted 
that this column is not thoroughly protected from corrosion. 

13. Coverings for Various Steel Columns.— -Three sections of hollow tile used for column 
covering are shown in Figs. 6, 7, and 8. Two of these shapes have a rounded corner. The 
application of tile to various common shapes of columns is shown in Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
If pipes or wiring are to be protected or concealed in a space alongside a column, the column, 
nevertheless, should be encased on all sides as shown in Fig. 14. Failure to provide the inner 
layer adjacent to the steel column has been demonstrated to be bad practice. With the arrange- 
ment shown, t(nnporary removal of the casing around the pipe space for the purpose of inspec- 
tion for repairs will not leave the column exposed. The protection of the pipe is ordinarily not 
as important as that of the main strength members and accordingly the thickness of covering 
required may be somewhat less, provided the pipes are set 3 or 4 in. inside the casing. 

14. Hollow Tile Columns. — Fig. 15 shows a form of hollow tile having webs and walls 
about twice as thick as ordinary hollow tile. These blocks are made in one size, X 4 X 8 
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in., or about the size of 4 ordinary building brieks. Columns of these blocks may be built up 
in square or rectangular cross section, varying from S}4 to 31 in. square. The height of the 
column should not exceed 12 times tlie least dimension. 


Table For “Monarch’’ Tile Block Columns 


Size of oolurnti 

Safe load 

No. of tile in 

No. of til<* 

Weiglit of column 

Onclies) 

(pounds) 

rrosH section 

per lin. ft 

per lin. ft. 

:u X 31 

612,500 

24>.i 

36^i 

012 

31 X 26>i 

525,000 

21 

31 >2 

525 

2(SH X 26>2 

450,000 

18 

27 

450 

26>.i X 22 

375,000 

15 

224 

375 

22 X 22 

312.500 

12>2 

18?i 

3124 

22 X 17>^ 

250,000 

10 

15 

250 

mi X 17>2 

200,000 

8 

12 

200 

17>2 X 13 

150.000 

C 

9 

150 

13 X 13 

112.500 

4 ^2 


1124 

13 X 8^2 

75,000 

3 1 

44 

75 

8>2 X 84 

50, 000 

2 

3 

50 


FIRE-RESISTIVE FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
By Frank C. Tiiiessen 

16. Requirements of a Fire -resistive Floor. — A lire-r(*sistiv(^ floor sliould withstand a fin* 
(h'stroying th(* combustible contx'iits of a building with no damage to the structural parts and 
with no inon* than slight damage to the material used for tlio protective covering. It goes 
almost without saying that the floor should support its full sab* load at all times without exces- 
siv(^ deflection. Tlie floor should be water-tight to pr(*vent <lamagr by water to the contents 
of floors b(‘low. As ordinarily constructed, floors of hollow tile or brick are v(‘ry permeable; 
water will make its way through cinder fill; cracks in concn'b* or tih'd floors may allow water 
to reach the; floor b(*low. Ordinary pla,stcr is usually removed either by th(^ finj or by hose 
streams. Most forms of plaster or gypsum blocks, although serving to protect tlu* steel frame- 
work from h(*at, may recpiiro reconstruction after the (;ombim‘d action of fire and water. Some 
repairs an; to be exi)i*ct(*d (*v('n with the best of materials for no material can resist the prolonged 
a(;tion of intense h(*at and water applied wh(*n the parts are hot. 

16. Fire Tests. -The prop(*r manner of using the various fire-resisting materials in the 
construction of fire-resistiv(; floors has been developed by observation and study of many build- 
ings after fire or conflagrations and by fire tests of small units. By far the greatest number 
of tests of type's of floor panels has b(;en made under the ausj)ices of tlu; N(;w \'ork City authori- 
ti(*s according to specifications of the New York Building Ordinance*. A brief description of the 
esse'ntial features of te*sts anel the reepiirements feir ace*eptance will indicate what is expe'cteel of a 
fire.*-resisting floor. A platform or floor is constructe'd within enclosure walls with the same 
quality of materials anel we)rkmanship employe'd in actual prae*tie*e;. This floor, designeel for 
anel carrying a distributee! loael of 150 lb. per sq. ft., is subje‘cte;el to a continuous wood fire beleiw 
the* floor maiiitaineel at an average temperature of 1700 eleg. F. for 4 hr. At the end of that 
time the; underside of the hot floor is subje'ct(;d to a IK-Ai- «tream of water at GO-lb. nozzle 
pre*ssure for 5 min.; afte;r which the upper siele of the floor is flooeled with water at low pr(;ssure; 
and then the stre;am of water under pressure is again applie*d to the underside of the floor for 
5 min. After cooling, the distributed load is increased to 600 lb. p(*r sq. ft. and the deflections 
noted. The Standard Test^ for fireproof floor construction of tlu* American Society for Testing 
Materials, which is essentially the same as the test of the New York City Bureau of Buildings 
and the British Fire Prevention CommitU;e, prescribes that “the tests shall not be regarded as 
1 Year Book, Am. Soe. for Testing Materials. 
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successful unless the following conditions arc met: No fire or smoke shall pass through the floor 
during the test; the floor shall safely sustain the loads prescribed; the permanent deflection shall 
not exceed in. for each foot of span in either slab or beam.” 

17. Scuppers. — The floors of storage warehouses, mills, or factories, containing merchan- 
dise or stock subject to damage by water should be impervious and should be provided with 
interior drains or scuppers placed in the exterior walls for the ready and quick escape of water 
from sprinkler heads, bursted pipes, or hose. The scuppers should be of cast iron with an open- 
ing at the floor level of about 4 X 12 in., sloping downward, at a pitch of in. to the foot to 
the opening beyond the edge of the wall. Brackets or guards may be used to prevent the open- 
ing from being covered or clogged by material being placed against it. Flap covers allowing 
the wat(ir to escape readdy without permitting a circulation of air along the surface of the floor 
are used at the openings. Two designs of scuppers arc shown in Figs. 16 and 17. 



18. Reinforced Concrete Floors. — Reinforced (*oncr(d-e floors are treatcnl in otli(*r cliapt(*rs 
in this section and in Sect. 2. The Joint Q)mmitU*(; on Concrete and Reinforcu'd Concndci 
recommends that concrete reinforcement be protected by a minimum of 2 in. of concrete on 
girders, VA Iti. on beams, and 1 in. on floor slabs. 

19. Protection of Steel Girders. — Steel girders having a greater depth than the floor joists 
and projecting below the floors may be subject to extremely sev(^rc (exposure during a fire. The 
lower flange should be covered with at least 2A in. of solid tile construction to 4 in. of hollow 
tile, depending on the exposure and the importance of the nKunber. If the member is deep 
enough so that the web is exposed below the floor, the space above the flange or flanges should 
be filled flush with the fire-resisting material. Sharp (lorrwirs are subject to unequal heating and 
usually spall more than flat surfaces or rounded corners. Figs. 18 to 21 inclusive show typical 
coverings for various requirements of girders used in floor construction. If concrete is used 
for the fire-protective covering the steel girders should be wrapped with a wire mesh to reinforce 
and bond the covering to the member. Sec Art. 68 (c) for various types of steel frame floors 
fire-proofed with concrete. 
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20. Brick Arch Floor Construction. — A brick arch may be built between steel floor beams to 
support heavy loads. Tie-rods, connecting the beams, are used to take the thrust and should 
be covered with a thickness of at least 21^^ in. of fire-resistive material. The brick are laid in 
cement mortar and set so as to break joints. The space between the arch and tlio floor is filled 
to a level with one of the fire-resistive materials, usually concrete. Although this type of con- 
struction is excellent in its resistance to fire, it is heavy and expensive. It has been used in the 
past in the warehouse type of building where appearance of the underside of the floor is not 
objectionable. • 

21. Terra Cotta or Tile for Floor Arches. — Hollow terra cotta or tile blocks are made in a 
great variety of shapes and sizes for the various requirements of floor construction. Having 
parallel sides or (Kiges, the blocks are adapted to use btitween the floor members of square or 
rectangular floor panels. Irregular shaped panels or irregular spac(is created by openings in the 
floor are somewhat difficult to fill with the nigular units of tile. If the space is so irregular that 
much .patchwork is rerpiired, the covering of the st('(*lwork may be imperfectly done and there 
is also the possibility of tile not b(‘ing placed in position to develop its maximum strength. If 
the floor b(!ams are parallel, or nearly so, the tile are easily and rapidly laid, and without great 
interference or delay to other work in the building. 

Porous tile is the best from the standpoint of resistance to fini but does not possess as great 
strength as the harder grades. Semi-porous tile is (extensively used for floor arches because it 
eombiiK's adeciiuiUe stnmgth with satisfactory fin'-resistive (pialities. 

22. Hollow Tile Flat Arch. — In Fig. 22 is shown a perspcudlve view of a hollow tile flat- 
jireh floor with the tile laid side to side and breaking joints. Th(i openings or c,(dls of the tile run 
parallel to the beams. In this type, called sid(M;onstruction, the br(\‘iking of a single block or 
its nunoval will not greatly impa,ir the strength of the anth beyond th(^ block. Fig. 23 is an illus- 
tration of so-call(‘d end construction of a flat arch, using a key block placed as in the side con- 
striKition. In this type the tile is placA'd in the proper position to transmit th(^ thrust directly 
through the w(‘bs and walls to the st('(‘l Ix^am. It is evichmt that the bkx^ks should be set in line 
and that the joints should be well bedded with cement mortar.> 


Taulk of Wekjhts and Spans for END-roNSTRUcTiON Arch' 


Depth of arch 
(inches) 

Weight 

(pounds per square foot) 

Maximum safe spans 

(feet) I (inches) 

0 

20 

4 

0 

7 

30 

4 

0 

8 

• .32 

5 

0 

9 

30 

6 

0 

10 

38 

0 

6 

12 

44 

8 

0 

14 

50 

9 

0 

15 

51 

9 

0 

10 

55 

10 

0 


The strength of any arch depends as largely on workmanship as on materials, therefore the maximum spans 
given can be used only where experienced workman are employed and the woik is guaranteed by a responsible 
contractor, 

1 National Fireproofing Co. 

The end block, shown enlarged in Fig. 24, is objeeiionable because it may not offer as great 
protection from fire to the lower flange of the beam, and may not be smoothly and firmly bedded 
at the floor member. Using the skew shown in the side construction and combining with a 
key block and lengthenors set endwise, we have the type of floor arch most commonly used (Fig. 
25). The bottom flange is covered with a soffit block having an air space and which is attached 
to the flange by clips and thoroughly bedded in cement mortar. The tile are scored to provide 
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Si bond for the plaster which is af)plio(l directly to the tile. The screeds or sleepers, to which the 
flooring is naih'd may be of 2 X 2 in., 2X3 in., or 2X4 in. beveled or dovetailed to remain in 
place in the concrete filling over the tile. These nailing strips may rest directly on the st('('l 
joists or may be held in position above the upper flanges by sheet metal clips notched to fit the 



Fia. 22. — Hollow tile flat arch — aide construction. 



Fia. 23. — Hollow tile flat arch — <*nd conatriictlon. 




Fiq. 26. — Simplex floor arch. 


upper flange and nailed to the sides of the nailing strips. Cinder concrete is commonly used 
for the filling. 

23. Simplex Floor Arch. — This flat arch is of the side-construction type having tile with 
lugs at the bottom edge to form a space or recess into which cement mortar may be grouted 
with a trowel. Fig. 26 shows a cross section of the arch with a form of support or centering 
used in setting tile in flat-arch floors. 
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24. New York Reinforced Tile Floor.— A type of eonstruction known as the '‘New York’^ 
lleinforcod End-construction Arch is shown in Fig. 27. It is intended to be used in light floors, 
especially for residences, apartment houses, and hotels. It is adapted to wide spans, in which 
some tension may exist at the center of the span. A woven wire reinforcement (Fig. 28) is 
embedded in the cement mortar between rows and near the lower surface of the tile. This 
steel is shipped in reels and is cut to the proper length on the job as required. Tests by the 
Run'au of Buildings of New York City have indicated that live load of 150 lb. may be used for 
G-in. tile of G-ft. span, and for 8-in. tile of 7 ft. 6-in. span. 



Fio 27. — Xew York roinforred tilo floor. 



Fi<» 2S -KcinforconH'nt for New York reinforced tile floor. 




26. Herculean Flat Arch. — This system consists of 12 X 12-in, blocks of semi-porous bura 
cotta, of 6, 8, 10, or 12-in. depth according to span, combined with steel reinforcement. It is 
adapted to wide spans in which beam action requires the use of steel at the top or bottom. The 
reinforcement consists of a T-shaped steel bar, IJ^ X IJ'^ X ?l6 in., embedded in cement 
mortar in a groove in the side of the block. For anjhes of greater depth than 8-in., two T-bars 
are used as shown in Fig. 29. 

26. Segmental Arches. — Fig. 30 shows a hollow tile arch. This type of floor construction 
may be used wlu'n^ loads are heavy, as in warehouses, factories or lofts. Tie-rods are required 
to take the thrust. The setting of the tile and the placing and covering of the tie-rods make 
the segmental arch type much more difficult to construct than the flat arches. A plastered 
c(*iling may be suspended from the arch. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

By T. Kennard Thomson 

The foundation, as applied buildings, bridges, etc., is considered as that portion of the 
structure resting on the rock or soil. Th(* foundation work generally in(!lud(;s the ex(;avatiori 
to, and preparation of, tlu^ rock or subsoil and the placing of concretes, brick, or other footings 
thereon. 

27. Preliminary Investigations. 

27a. Personal Survey of Site. — B(^fore making any plans a personal inspection 
of the site is necessary. No ruh's or regulations can take th(' pljice of this, for every site has its 
own pecMiliar environments which gn'atly affect its adaptability for foundations. A sit(i in a 
vacant block, for instance', reepiires very different treatment to one with high buildings around 
it; likewise, a site near a stream of water, or even in the bed of an old stream long since diverted, 
requires more than ordinary consideration. 

If the plot has high hills Rurrouiuling or nearby, an enornioua unexpectc'd pressure may be exerted on the 
foundations. For example, a well built culvert having walls 10 ft thick and suj)porte<l by 1000 lales, under an 
embankment on the Eric Railroad, was badly wrecked after completion by the piles beiiij? forci'd sulew'ays by the 
movement of a soft strata, which caused one end of the tunnel to move 10 ft. horizontally and then back 2 ft., while 
the other end moved 2^2 ft. in the oiiiiosite direction. I'he I’ause of thi.s distortion wa.s the action of the watiT from 
the Burrounding hills on a soft bed of clay some distance below' the surface 1'he t‘»ps of these hills were 200 ft. 
or so above the culvert. In thus ea.se the jirobabilitica are that if the piles had been oniitl(*d the* culvert w'ould not 
have been destroyed, a.s the movement w'a.s in a strata below the surface and earned the pile.s with it It iainter* 
esting to note that evidence of Klacial deposits of hardpan W'ere found on the adjacent hills over 1200 ft. above the 
eea level. 

The above case is cited simply to show that a careful insp^'ction by a traiiu'd observer should always precede 
the mechanical investigations, or much better still, belori* tin* site is evmi purchased. Such precautions would 
save in the agRre^ate many millions of dollars, as good locations can often be a.s easily and cheaply secured as bad 
or unsafe ones. 


211). Rod Test. — If tlio si to for the building lias alroady been soloctod whoro tho 
ground is more or loss soft, it would bo advisabk' to asoortain tho afiproximato do])tli of tho 
soft strata, for if it woro only a fow foot, with a good gravol, rook, or otlu'r vstablc matorial noar 
the surface, it would bo worth while to oontinuo tho oxotivation to the more rt'liablo matorial. 
A simple way to asct'rfain this is to drive a stool rod or crowbar into thti ground. If tho rod 
only penetratc'S a fow foot, more ch'finito moans should bo taki'n to ascertain tbo nature of t he 
maU;rial under tho surface, wlu'ri'as if it ponctratos many foot, tho nature of tho building might 
be such that it would not pay to carry tho foundations to a hard bottom at that sit(', and tho 
character of the building might also bo such that there would Ix' no object in going doofxir than 
the frost or other roquiromonts nocossitato. In some cases, tho rod may be drivi'n 30 ft. or 
more, but at tho best, this method simply indicates that a hard foundation cannot bo obtained 
at a reasonable depth. 

27c. Auger Borings. — The driving of a steed rod or crowbar stops on the first 
obstruction and would not indicate that below this obstruction, be it clay, gravol, boulder, or 
stump, there is not another soft strata. An ordinary wood auger is often used whore more 
definite information is required. The auger will often penetrate 100 ft. or nioni and brings up 
fairly reliable samples. The auger, liowever, is chiefly of use in fine sand or clay and stops on 
the first obstruction (‘ncountorod. 

21(1, Wash Borings. — When the material is too hard or compact to get good 
results from the rod or aug('r, wash borings are frequently made. The simplest method is to 
use a gas pipe into which water is forced and allowed to escape at the bottom as the pipe is 
worked up and down by one or two men holding it. A more eff(^ctive method is to have a 
larger pipe — say, 2 to 4 in. in diameter — which is driven down by a sort of miniature pile driver 
(generally in the shape of a tripod) with a smaller water jet pipe working inside of the larger 
or casing pipe. The continual flow of water brings the material to the surface where it is care- 
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fully collected and tabulated so that a plan can be prepared showing the various st.ratas passed 
through. 

In washing up the materials, clay is apt to disap>pear and the coarse material to be sepa- 
rated from the finer so it is rather difficult to be sure that the samples really show the nature 
of the ground. Wash borings, however, are in many cases sufficiently reliable for the purpose; 
cost very much less than core borings; and may be carried down 100 ft. or more. 

A« a gpiioral rulr, men who make wash boriiiKH elairn that they stopped on rock or a boulder — but it is nearly 
always a boulder. An experienced man who knows the nature of the rork at that site can often tell if ho has 
really reached bed rock, e.specially if it is a soft rock, like mieaecous uneiss which easily chijis off and is washed 
out. One of the few cases where wash borinjrs alw.ays reached bed rock w'as for the IVnnsylvania Tunnel in New 
York City, under Thirty-third Street. In this ease wherever a boulder was eneountered a small stick of dynamite 
was droj^ped dow'n the hole to shatter and remove the boulder. In lower -New York the operator nearly always 
claims that he has reached bed rock w’hen, as a matter of fact, he is at or near the trip of the hardpan. After being 
badly deceivi'd once or twice, an experienced contractor will never agree to carry his foundations to bed rock on 
the evidence of wash borings — but will only contract to go to the depth indicated by the borings, if for a lump 
sum, with so much per cubic yard for extra work below these depths. 

27e. Diamond Drill Borings. — Diamoiul drill or core borings are used where it 
is necessary to be absolutely sun^ as to the d(‘pth of the bed rock and th(^ nature of it. These 
borings are obtained by having a cutter which is hard enough to cut out a core of even the hard- 
est roe.k and bring it to the surface. The cutting tool is made of diamond, shot, or fragments of 
(•lulled east iron. These cores are sornetinu's about 1 in. in diameter and from a fraction of an 
inch to 5 or 10 ft. long. 

An experienced uiienitor should never have any difficulty in telling whether his sample is from a boulder or 
bed rock — for, in the first place, he sliouhi know, or soon find out, the nature of the bed roek at the site ho is work- 
ing, and, in the .'second iilace, boulder.s are usually of a much harder material than <he rocjk and are naturally limited 
in size. The reason for this is that what we call botdtlers are big gravel, having been brought down and deiiosited 
in the glacial jjeriod— all the rough corners and soft pieces being ground olT in the jirocess. New York gni'iss, for 
instance, would have lieeii pulverized long belore it could have been formed into a boulder. 

Diamond drill borings arc naturally much more expensive than (he other methods described, but on the othi'r 
hand tliey are cfinclusivo evidence, as far as tliey go, although they do not show the variation of tlie rock level 
betw'cen the borings. For instance, in the Ohio River, at Mingo Junction, the rock is almost as level as tiie water, 
while in New’ York the rock is tilted as if it has been thrown into place and is, therefore, exceedingly uneven in 
elevation. In lower New York, the top of the hardpan is usually nearly level for considerable distances — but the 
top of the rock is very irregular, varying as much as 14 ft. vertical in the same number of feet of horizontal distance. 

As it is much cheaper to get a contractor, who makes a specialty of making borings, to ng up a plant, than it is 
to get one to do it who is not familiar with the operation, it is hardly worth w’hilo to give detads of these devices of 
which there are an unlimited number of designs. 

27/. Test Pits. — DijiiKinK a small t.('st pit will often take th('- plae.e of boring or 
supplement th(^ information obtaininl then'by. Hut test pits art', not usually made under the 
ground water level nor to more tlian a few f('ct in depth. 

Tig. Test of Soil for Bearing Capacity. — When^ the local eond tions are not 
W(dl understood, it is well to make special tests of the soil by putting a platform on the ground 
and loading it. The larger tlie are;i covered by the testing platform the more reliable tin; results, 
but even the most t^ari'ful experiments of this nature reiiuire a great deal of personal judgment, 
not only that the conditions may be thoroughly understood, but also that the present conditions 
will really repr(\s(mt future (ionditions. For instance, a test on dry hard (day would be valueless 
if the clay subsequently became wet; or, on the other hand, if the tost were made on wet clay — 
that could not squeeze out and the clay aftcTwards became dry — the shrinkage resulting might 
be serious. 

It is often good judgment to dig a hole and put the loading platform on the bottom of this hole, provided the 
excavation for the test hole fairly represents the conditions of the proposed foundations. The reason for this is 
that the w’eight of surrounding material holds foundation soil in place, so where only 2 to 4 tons would be allowed on 
sand when the foundations were to be near the surface, if the excavation, say by pneumatic caisson or coflFerdam, 
were carried 30 or 40 ft. down, t> to 10 tons per sq. ft. might be safe. 

28. Characteristics of Soil, Rock, Etc. — If the sand, clay, or other material had been pre- 
pared by man so that he knew the exact constituents, how it had been placed, how rammed, 
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rolled, or tamped, it would be comparatively easy to say how much load could safely be applied, 
but as these materials have been placed by nature, sometimes by gentle sedimentation and 
sometimes under enormous hydraulic pressure, and as they are often placed in layers of more 
or less thickiKiss, with or without water present, all we can do is to give general rukis as above 
and then make tests and use our best judgment. In fact, no part of a structure is so dependent 
on good judgment and so little bound by cast-iron rul(\s as the foundations. 

In view of the many laboratory tests and papers on the subj(*ct of foundation substrata, it 
might be well to state that when subsoil materials are taken into a la))oratory they an* no long(*r 
subsoil materials and can never again be put into a position where they will act as they would 
where nature has placed them. 

For instance, in each and c‘V('ry case there is a diffc'rence of arrangemt*nt of mon* or h'ss 
natural cementing material, and there is no telling how many thousands of i)ounds’ pressure 
nature may have exerted during the placing or shortly th(n’('after. 

The writer has seen hardpan, or glacial drift, placed under an unknown depth of water, at 
an elevation of over 1200 ft. above the sea level, in western N(‘w \'ork. One might nlmost as 
well pulvcM'ize concrete and then t(‘st the material in a laboratory a,s if it were concrete. Each 
and every foundation is apt to have certain conditions not found anywhere (‘ls(‘, and all the 
laboratory tc'sts in the world would not eliminate the necessity of using on(‘’s Ix'st judguH'nt 
in each and every case. 

Sand . — Clean sand has been packed in such a manner by liand that it safely carried 100 
tons per sq. ft., or more, and yet as it is found in nature, it cannot lx* loadc'd with more than 
from 2 to 4 tons (*xc(’pt in deep excavations. 

Hand varies from pure silica in v(‘ry fine partich^s, to gravel, or it may be mixi'd in various 
proportions with many dith'n'iit materials, as clay, loam, decayc'd v(‘g(dable matter, minerals, 
etc., and, most important of all, water. Sometimes nature makes a thorough mixture; while 
there are many places where successive layers are found. These* may be thick or thin, of sand, 
clay, gravel, etc., and may be repeated ov(*r and over again. A shaft has b(‘(*n sunk through 
about 40 ft. of distiiK^t layers many of which were less than * in. thick. The clay acts as a 
lubricant to ]i(‘lp the sand to slide into any accessible opening. 

If the sand is confined so that it cannot escape, it will safely sustain great loads whether 
it be dry or wet, and sand of coarse grain may be alternat(*ly w(*t and dry provided no sand 
is lost or carri(*(l away in the process of wotting or drying, the coarser grains being much less 
liable to be carried off. 


Tlic diRintopration of rocks (especially iKneous rock, containing: silie.a and calcium) by the aetion of the weather, 
wave, or wind, forms pure sand. After bt*inK separated from the rock the grains are carru'd by the rivers, waves 
of the oceans, or wind, to a new bed, and often many other substances, such as clay, mud, minerals, etc , are d('- 
posited at the same time or in betw'cen the difTerent layers of sand Calcareous sands are formed Kenerally by 
the weaves of the seashore, which act on limestone beds, shells, corals, etc. Much sand comes from pulverized quartz, 
as the softer rocks will not stand the KrindinK actum necessary to form clean white sand. 

On the desert, the sand particles have their rounh cdKcs ground off by beinK blown over and over each other 
by the wand, which, like the waves and floods, tends to separate the larger or heavier from the smaller and lighter 
fragments — often to be mixed up again with other grades of sand and with other material Even such hard sub- 
stances as diamonds are rounded w'hen carried along with sand. The banka of a river may contain many kinds 
of rock and the same kind of rock in many places, some making sand, others gravel, mud, clay, etc , all of which 
may be mixed together in transit. Even a coarse sand is carried on a current of leas than mih* per hour, the 
heavier grams sinking first and the finer grades being carried much farther 

In North America and other places, much sand was brought down with the ice during the glacial period. 
The particles of this sand are often more angular than the particles of sand washed down with gravel in the rivers or 
blown about by the wind. The treatment which makes sand would make clay or mud of the softer rocks 

All kinds of metals, diamonds, earthy matter, etc , are found mixed with the sand at different places, gold and 
other heavy metals working their way to the bottom. 

Heat accelerates the chemical action in the disintegration of rocks. 

Clay . — Nearly all roeksi, if pulvtu-iztid fine enough, would be found to have some of the 
qualities of clay. Hard rocks, likt; (piartz, as a rule are not so easily decomposed by the weather 
and are more apt to form sand than clay. In New York, however, rock containing quartz has 
been found under 30 ft. of hardpan so rotten that it could be shovelled; whether this d(*teriora- 
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tion occurred before the hardpan was deposited or wtis duo to subsequent chemical action 
would be hard to Jiscertain. 

Clay is a combination of silica and alumina with all sorts of impurities mixed with it. 
When mixed wet and dried out, it becomes very hard ami shrinks in volume. Beinj^ so much 
finer in particles than sand, it is held in suspension and carried much farther out to s(‘a than the 
coarser-grained sand or gravel, which arc deposited first. The finest particles of all are carried, 
often, far out into the ocean as mud. This fine material may become shale by pre^ssure or 
some other means. The shale may be uplifted and exposed to w(‘ath(*r wh(;re it will disintegrate 
and again become mud or clay. 

Clay is deposited, layer after layer, with sand, gravel, or other material (such as decayed vegetable matt(T, 
animal matter, minerals, etc ) mixed in between and often acts as a lubricant for the more coiilpact or heavier mate- 
rial to slide upon, and is undoubtedly the cause of nearly all great land slides. It is at the best a very treaeli(‘rouH 
inattTial to deal with When dry it will carry 4 tons per su. ft , or much more, but when wet its carrying capacity 
18 extreiiK'ly uncertain to say the least, and often it would not be safe to place hQ d, unh'ss a con- 

siderable settleiiM'iit would not be injurious to the buildings. 

Clay, unlike sand, is softened by water and liable to move under pressure In a case at TTudson, M V., 
a 225-ft. chimni'y, pow(‘r house, and other buildings were wrecked, all of which wcti* locat«‘d on rising ground 
near a creek, and 12 acres dropped 20 ft. in 2 min Fifty auger borings failed to indicate the cause of th(‘ 
disaster, but a shaft, about 4 ft square, sunk to a di'pth of d.*) ft discloM'd .i vi‘ry soft layer of clay at about the 
same level as the bed of the creek. The probabilities are that the excessive rams of that season had n'ached 
this bf'd of <’lay from tlie surrounding lulls, causing the sudden collapse which moved the cna'k bodily, about 
HK) ft , in addition to the sinking of th(* 12 acres This layer of clay as disclosed in the shaft, was cut in ly in- 
adequate when softened by the excessive rains, to curry the weight of tlu* soil above it »‘ven without considering 
the buildings at all; and as a proof of this it might be stated that a similar slide occurred nearby m the Virgin 
Forest. 

Loam.— Loam is a mixtiirti of docom posed orgtiiiic imittcr witli stiml, cdtiy, (dx*., an<l is , 
troaclierous enough material (W(‘n wlu'u not full of worm holes. As a rule, it is not eomptieted 
by Njiture as most sands and clays are by tht' glacial or other floods, and does not (‘XttMid to 
any great depths. No building of any importance should be foundt'd on it. 

Marl . — Marl is compostul of clay and carbonate of lime in tliff(*rent pro])ortions, the ctir- 
honate of lime often making it valuable as a fertilizer. Like clay and sand, it t^onttiiris many 
impurities, fossils, etc. Soft nnirl is cidled earthy; hard marl, indiiniled. 

Hardpan . — Hardpan is usually a mixtun^ of sand, clay, and gnivt'l. In N(‘W V"ork, for 
instance, it was (widtaitly formed in the glacial pcu’iod and seems to be fn'ii from v(‘getable or 
animal deposits, for if any such were originally in the mass, all traces thereof seem to hav(5 dis- 
appearc’d. Chmerally this hardpan lies directly on the rock (in New York) with from 30 to 80 ft. 
of quicksand on top of it, but occasionally a layer of from 2 to 20 ft. of cli'un sand, graved, and 
boulders is found betweam the hardpan and the rock. The proportions and consistency of this 
hardpan vary from mud to a natural concrete which is so hard that it has been misfakem for 
good Portland cememt concrete. As a rule, however, it can Ix^ nMuoved by pick and shoved. 
In one case^ only, when sinking caissons in New York City, a vacant space of about 8 eai. ft. 
was found in the middle of the hardpan removed. This may have been formed by sonu^ matter 
which was afterwards dc'com posed allowing the space to be hik'd with water. Most hardpan 
is much harder when dried out than when in its original bed, under water, but any good hardpan 
will support in its natural bed more than 15 tons per sq. ft. provided it is not und('rdrained. 
Some hardpans are wat(T-tight, others water-bearing. 

Peat^ Bog, Etc . — It is sometimes necessary to put floating foundations for railroads or other 
structures on these materials, but as the risk is great, it sho\dd only be taken wlu'ii unavoidable 
find then with gre.at care. Peat is vegetab’e matter not fully carbonized. It has Ixmmi uscxl 
for embankments on canals where the question as to the safety of having an inflammable mate- 
rial for th(' banks of a canal was gnively debated. 

Silt . — The Hudson River silt is so hue that a 23-ft. diameter shield of a tunnel could be 
driven across the Hudson Rivc^r without excavfiting finy material whatever (s(M', James Forgie, 
Eng. NeivSj F('b. 28, 1917, p. 228). In this mat^u-ial 90-ft. piles have been driven in 6 min., 
without reaching any harder materials; find then a test was made by capping 4 of these piles 
a week after being driven, when they held a test load of 160 tons without any further penetra- 
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tion whatever. The Hudson River silt is very much finer and more treacherous than the New 
York quicksand. 

Gravel . — Gravel is generally obtained by screening from mixed deposits the sand, mud 
and boulders; occasionally the run of the quarry can be used as found either for gravel or for 
concrete, without removing the sand. 

Rock . — A good rock when lying in its original bed will support any load which is liable 
to be placed upon it. Tlu' chic'i danger is where the stratification is inclined and in such a 
pOvsition that it can break on its natural cleavage plane, allowing the structure to slide into a 
valley or adjoining ex<ravation; a condition to be guarded against in a (aty like New York, 
where the stratification is very tilted and very irregular, and where subways and excavations 
for other purposes remove the rock by blasting many feet below the foundations of the adjoining 
buildings. 

29. Loads on Foundations. — New York Building Code, as of March 14, 1916, gives a good 
summary for loads per s(piare foot on different soils, excluding mud, as follows: 


Wrt clay 

Wet sand 

Finn clay 

Sand and clay mixed or in layers 
Fine and dry sand 
Ilnnl dry clay 
Coarse sand , 

Gravel 
Soft rock 
Hardfian 
Mciliuni rock 
Hard rock . , 


1 ton 

2 tons 
2 tons 
2 tons 
.'3 tons 
4 tons 
4 tons 
ti tons 
8 tons 

10 tons 
15 tons 
10 tons 


Wlien the Sujierintendent of Buildings is in doubt as to the quality of the soil, he demands 
that proper tests shall b(' niaih' to determine the safe bearing capacity. Hi' will also consider 
any tests the owium* may wish to make under the supervision of the Departnu'iit. 

In New Orleans, where the subsoil is all alluvial, the building laws specify that only 1400 
lb. p(ir sq. ft. will be allowed on any foundation. Buffalo allows 33^2 fons per sep ft. 


The writer is satisfied that almost any material that dc'serves to be called rock will bear, in its oriKinal posi- 
tion, practically any load that can be placed upon it, provided that the rock is not inclined and lyiiiK in such a 
])Osition that it can slip olT its base and take the building with it When the rock is so rotten that it can be shovel- 
led out, it 18 hardly fair to cull it rock Usually concrete is jilaced on top of the rock, and 15 tons per s(| ft. is a 
safe allowance for good concrete. This loud is the .same as 20.S lb. per sij in , or 101 lb. on 3^2 SQ- Now imagine 
a girl weighing 101 lb standing on a French heel of 3‘i sq. in. She could not make any impression on a wood floor, 
much less on bed rock; or, in other words, the foundations for the Singer Tower iii New York City, 012 ft. high, 
only cover half the area of the lot, and so if the weight of the Singer Building were doubled, the weight on the 
whole area would be only 104 lb. per li aq in. First class concrete would carry safely much more than 15 tons 
per sq. ft,, but owing to liability of poor w'orknian.ship, etc., it is safer not to allow more than this amount. The 
load allowed on mortar or concrete will geniTally govern the load on the rock since, apart from the expense of 
leveling off the rock to get a direct bearing for the steel coluinns, it is usually advisable to have some waterproof 
material, such as sheet copper or lead under the columns and to have several inches of mortar between this mate- 
rial and the column base. Copper should never be in contact with steel as the steel may be destroyed by electroly- 
sis, and tar and felt are too compressible to be put under heavy columns. 

30. Dead, Live, and Wind Loads. — There arc many empirieal rule.s for (\stimating the loads 
on foundations, espceially as regards live and wind loads. The dead load is, of course, a fixed 
item being the weight of the structure itself. 

Most building laws do not anticipate that all of the floors will be loaded to their maximum 
at one time, but while the floors of an office building, for instance, must be sufficiently strong to 
carry heavy safes and a crowd of pc'ople and there is little probability of all the floors of such 
building being .so loaded at the same time, a warehouse or factory on the contrary might have 
its capacity taxed to the utmost, .so the only safe way is to take each case by itself and design 
each foundation for the total load which it will probably be subjected to, including wind and 
snow. Many cities specify that the foundations shall be designed to carry 60% of the assumed 
live load in addition to the dead load, snow load, and wind pressure. 
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In designing steel buildings there seems to be a greater variation in provision for wind stresses than for any 
other item, for some buildings seem to have been built without making any provision at all — while others, like 
the Singer Building Tower, not only have ample knee braces and other connections, but have in addition, anchor 
eye-bars extending many feet into the concrete caissons in such a manner that the whole caisson would have to 
be lifted or the column broken before the building could blow over (see Trans. Am. Soc. C. K., vol. LXIll, pp. 
1-30). Very few buddings are so anchored and very few would need any provi.sion against uplift. On the other 
hand, however, it is often advisable to add the wind loads to the dead and live loads on the leeward side of the 
building. For tall chimneys or isolated buildings, the entire wind pressure might reach the foundations while in a 
built up section of a city only a fraction of the maximum wind pressure would probably do so. 

31. Building On Old Foundations. — When it is desired to add 3 or 4 stores to an old build- 
ing, it will often he found that a building which has been in existence for many years, resting 
on sand, clay, etc., has so compressed its foundation that the additional widght will not cause 
any settlement or cracks in the building at all. This, however, can be determined only by a 
carefid investigation of the site, making borings and other observations. The National City 
Bank on New York quicksand, and the Methodist Book Concern, Fifth Ave., on sand, clay, 
etc., ar(i examples of this. Both had been built many years and neither settled the slightest 
when new stores wen^ added to the old. 

32. Effect of Climate. — Foiindations are not usually exposed to the weather and arc not 
therefore as much afT('(!t(‘d by tlu^ climate as the rest of the building, but the results of expansion 
and contraction must always be considcired. Some reinforced concrete buildings have been 
built from 100 t-o 300 ft. long without any expansion joints, but if the foundations had been 
continuous for that hmgth, the upper part of the structure would have expanded more than the 
base with disastrous n'sults. Cast-iron cylinder piers, 6 to 8 ft. in diamctcir, have been filled 
with masonry which did not contract as (piic^kly as the cast-iron shells, with the result that the 
shells split open. This has occurn'd in several places. 

A largo hospital was founded on shale, and had a 4-in. eoneretc slab for a floor, without any expansion joints 
although the building was ovit 100 ft R<iuaro. Under the floor were nuinc'rous tunnels, or Kubways, 1 ft deep 
by 5 ft. wide, for »teani pipes The floor waB eonatrueted in .lanuary; hoapital opened in July; thermouuder stood 
at 102 deg. in shade out.side and 128 deg. in the subways on aeeount of the steam pipi's Ixung re<iuired for sterilizing 
purposes. As the Jie.avy building was on a solid foundation, the floor was held on its four sides by the heavy build- 
ing, so it just naturally buekhal up— smashing various light parlilion walls, ete , and eausing thereby considerable 
diseu.ssion as to whether (1) (be building had settled, (2) the building had risen in places, or (3) an explosion of coal 
gas liad occurred. This di.scussion lasted for months before the real cause of the trouble — expansion — was dis- 
covered. The object of liaving such large floors without expansion joints was to avoid the danger of germs finding 
their way into the joints when* they could not bo scrubbed out. Needless to say, the above object could have been 
obtained and proper provision made for expansipn and contraction at the same time. 

Heat . — Concrete while setting should be protected from excessive heat of the sun and in 
some places it would lx; advisable to keep the foundation so protected until the building is 
constriKited over it. 

Concrete like rock or soils, is much more liable to disintegration from chemical action 
when at the same tijiie subjected to heat. This has been found to be so at Panama, Long Island 
Sound, New York City, and many other pla(;es. 


In the writer’s opinion, pure salt water does not injure dense Portland cement concrete, but chemicals from 
sewage or other sources, especially when heated by the sun or other means do destroy it. For an example, the 
discharge tunnel from a powder house was built of concrete. The impure water, so discharged, was very hot 
and it was found that no concrete could last m this position. A wood lined tunnel was tried and up to date seems 
to give satisfaction. 

Cold . — A porous concrete which allows the water to enter and freeze or to carry chemicals 
in or out is in much more danger from climatic changes than an impervious concrete. Where 
necessary, steel reinforcing should be used to prevent danger from expansion and contraction. 
Foundations should always be carried deep enough, unless on bed rock, to prevent the material 
under the foundation from freezing and thus expanding so as to lift and destroy the work. 

It is a very safe nde not to place concrete when the temperature is much below freezing. 
Good concrete, however, has been laid in from 10 to 15 deg. or more below freezing by heating 
the ingredients before mixing and covering the concrete while setting. It is always advisable 
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to prevent the concrete from freezing before or while it is setting, as the distortion is liable to 
be injurious. 

33. Waterproofing. — The nearer concrete is to being waterproof, the better, as it will be loss 
liable to bo damaged by frost, etc., and one of the surest ways of accomplishing this is to have 
enough cement to fill all th(i voids in the sand. This generally means a mixture of one part of 
(‘ement to two, or less, parts of sand. A concrete of good Portland cement, sand, and stone, or 
gravel, with no voids will come very near to being waterproof, but at the same time this is a 
very hard condition to obtain. 

There ;ire numerous substiinees whieh it is claimed, when mixed with the cement, will keep the water out. 
Other methods, such as, tar and felt, sIuM't copper, shec^t lead, etc., are well known and reliable if properly applied, 
but as a ruh* contractors for watt'rproofing do not try to waterproof against a head of w'ater, iireferring to put drains 
under the floors or behind the walls which are to be protected. These drains lead to sumps and the pumping 
therefrom as a ruh* is not serious. Whi'rc there is a persistent leak in a wall, it is a eomrnon practice to cut a groove 
in the wall and then cover it over, thus forming a blind drain to carry the water from the leak down to the sump. 

Foundations, ndaining w’alls, etc , should have the concrete poured continuously from the base to the top 
of the wall, for if the work is suspended until the conerc'te has begun to set, water will always be able to find its 
way through horizontal cracks formed wIktc the stojis are made in jiouring. As there is gi'nerally a certain amount 
of milk of lime or laitance on the top of wet eoneretc, a small seepage of water will eventually greatly enlarge these 
horizontal (“racks, by washing out the soft mortar or milk of linu'. An examination of almost any rc'taining wall 
along a railroad wall prove this statement. The writer never allows his work to stop over night, in case's where 
such leakage would bo objectionable. 


34. Allowances for Uneven Settlements. — Buildings founded on sand, clay, or other mate- 
rial liable U) compress under ihe w(‘ight of the building, should be designed so as to have fairly 
uniform loads per stiuan* foot on the foundations, otherwise one ptirt of tht^ building will st'ttle 
more than the othtu* parts. A low or light building alttiched to ti high or heavy or old building, 
should htive an open joint, not nec(\ssarily expo.sed to view, so that if tlie lu'avitT building settles 
it would not make an unsightly crack betwetai it and its addition. Lack of this precaution 
resulted in a fine church breaking a wav from a one story extension although the load was not 
over ton per sq. ft. on th(‘ foundation of either. 

In Chicago many higli buildings were built on spread footings on the clay, which were sometimes carrit'd a 
considerable di.stance from the surface' by means of vertical shafts or open cofTerdarns. Great care was exerc'isc'd 
to design these foundations so that each footing und('r the building w'ould have the* sainf' load per square foot on 
the clay. But in spite of all iirecautions the' setth'inents have not been uniform, varying from 2 to 4 ft. On 
account of the trouble which resulted, the mor<' rect'nt buildings have been or ar(' being earned to b('d rock. 

The sinking of the buildings in CliK'ago started long before the day of subways, so the trouble is liable to get 
worse instead of better. The tunnel construction will undoubtedly continue in Chicago and all other large citie.'^ 
and every deep cellar or excavation must more or less affect tlie ground watc'r conditions with disastrous results 

After having tried so unsuccc'ssfully the founding of buildings of 18 and more stories in height on clay in 
C-hicago, the plan of driving pile foundations or better still, carrying the foundations to hardpan or bed rock was 
adopted for the higher buildings, and of limiting the height of the buildings on the clay foundations to 6 or 8 stories, 
the foundations of which only cov(*rcd about half of the area of the lot instead of the whole of it. When only a 
portion of the lot is covered by foundations in this material, the load can naturally be larger per square foot of 
surface covered. 

36. Foundations as Regards Character of Structure. 

36fi. Residences. — In clotermining what load can safely be placed on the founda- 
tions one must know U) what use the building will bo put. For instance, a country dwelling 
would require very little spreading of the foundations assuming an ordinary cellar or where tlu' 
foundations arc deep enough U) b(i btdow the frost line. If, howtwt'r, the ground has previously 
been levelled up with a rock fill, on top of which more or less dirt has been placed, the rocks may 
settle to a certain extent due to soft ground underneath or to breakage of the stones which were 
loosely packed, and, what more frequently occurs, the rain may wash the superimposed earth 
into the cnivices of the rock allowing the residence to settle, badly cracking the plasU^r and wall 
paper and jamming the doors and windows. This sometimes continues for many years. 

Even with light buildings, it is advisable to see that the rains or streams are not liable 
to draw sand, loam, or clay from underneath or to soften the clay by wetting it, or causing it to 
shrink by drying it out. 
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366. Factories. — Wh<*n near other Imildinprs, in addition t-o the above requin'- 
nients, factory buildings need to })e ensured against shock or vii)rations from destroying other- 
wise perfectly safe foundations. For instance, a i)uilding containing a gas engine, l)uilt on 
silty ground and having a large number of compresol piles und(‘r it, vibrated so badly that other 
buildings 700 ft. away moved as much as }, if, in., verticidly and horizontally with each motion 
of the engine. These compresol piles had been formed by dropj)ing a pear shaped weight from a 
j)ile driver until a hole 3 or 4 ft. in diameter had be(in made soirn; 12 ft. deep. Occasionally 
sand, ashes, or clay were dropped into the hole and ramnu'd aside to k(*(»p the water from 
troubling. Finally the holes were filled with concrete and it was thought that a slax^k-proof 
foundation had been obtained, but the very roughness of the piles seemed to assist in transferring 
the shock to the soft ground. Subsecpient borings indicated that an ordinary coff(*rdam could 
have been carried about 4 ft. farther, where it would have rea(4i('d a much harder and more 
satisfactory mab'rial. The company had on its own ground in just as convenient a location, 
a site where this engine could have been built on hard ground a!id at a less cost. In fa(;t, the 
most feasible way of remedying the error would be to l)uild an (‘ntirely new engine hous(^ on the 
high('r site and us(^ the old building for other purposes, that is, for stationary loads which would 
cause no shock to be transmitted through the ground. 

36c. Churches.— Special i)ains havi? to be tak(‘n with church(^s whicili are often 
v('ry heavy with high \insupported walls and long S])an roof tiaisses or arches. The beautiful 
and historic St. Paul’s Church, Ij(3ndon, Englaml, has long b('en a source of worry on account 
of th(‘ settling of the foundations, aggravated by the construclion of subways which 1ow(M’(m1 the 
water h'vel, tlu‘r(‘by injuriously affc'cting the stability of tin; clav sub-strata. 

36d. City Buildings. — The elTorts to economize on the foundations for buildings 
in Chicago with the yery unsatisfactory residts due to the continual scd-tlement, both (>yen and 
unev('n, haye already bc'cn not(‘d in Art. 34. Buildings up to 8 or 10 stori(*s, as a rule, would 
hardly seem to justify foundations of 40 to 80 ft. or more in depth, although th(‘re are a few 
buildings in New York of from 4 to 6 stories in height, aboye the curb, which haye pneumatic 
caisson foundations carried to b(‘d rock under them. In those cases, howc'ver, the; work was so 
desigiu'd tluit many more floors co\dd be added to the building later on witho\it tearing it down 
or adding to tlu' foundations. 


A very fine rathcdr<al, roecnlly built, had a foundation on coarse sand, within a foot or so fif the stn'ct level 
'Pho Kroiiiid level between the street and the buildiiiK was ilien raised some II ft. The towers had a load of \ tons 
per s(i ft., while adjacent walls had only 1 ton per 8<i. ft. The uneven .settlements caused serious cracks between 
the towers and th(> walls. 

In laTKC cities, like New York, one must not only consider the existing structures in the neighborhood, but also 
those of the future. In this respect many 12 to lG*story buildings in New York were founded on pdes or on floating 
foundations, the excavation being carried almost to the .surface of ground water, with the result that excavations 
for other buildings and for subways have seriously imperiled them by lowering the water level. 

Wooden j^iles or steel shells filled witli concrete will last indefinitely if kept always under watiT, but will soon 
rr>t or rust out if the water is withdrawn. On 1313d St., New York City, the construction of the Pennsylvania R. H. 
diverted an old stream and left wooden piles high and dry, which were originally 30 ft. under water, thus destroy- 
ing their value and making expensive undiTpinning necessary. Similar results, but not to such a great extent, 
have bemi noticed in many parts of the city. Recently in lower Broadway wdiere the material above the hardpan is 
tli(‘ so-called New York quicksand, the water level suddenly ro.se 9 ft. and then dropped back 10 ft almost as 
suddenly. This high water caused the flooding of several buildings over a block away. As this was the site of a 
12-story building which rested on the very fine sand, the danger can readily be seen. The most plausible explana- 
tion is that the ground w'ater level, which used to be from (» to 9 ft. above the high tide level, had been lowiTcd by 
some nearby eonstruction, <jither the subways or deep cellars, and that a broken water main tenqiorarily raised 
the water to its old level only to be quickly drained off again. Needless to say, such periodic occurrences must be 
very unsafe to the buildings. A designer of foundations should have a danger signal running through his mind — 
Water! Water! Look out for water! 

Every here and there skyscrapers arc erected with so-called “earth scrapers” under them, which have from .3 
to 4 floors below the water level, and it is very hard indeed to prevent some seepage into the cellar drains. Again, 
the subways are in many cases below the water level and it will be only a ejuestion of time before the railroads will 
want to tunnel under the subways to cross Manhattan froni Jersey to Long Island, so any new building which does 
not take into account the future chaiiftcjs of the ground water level will probably pay for the lack of foresight. It 
has been proposed to cofferdam around the lower end of the city and to pump the water out, which would surely 
have very interesting results, to the onlooker, if ever attempted. 
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Similar rosulla m.iy be oxpectod in all largo rities foundod on fino sand with a high water lovcl, or on day aa in 
Chicago, or on alluvial deposits as in Now Orleans. 

As bt'fore stall'd, sand of variows degrees of fineness or coarsene.ss, wet or dry, will carry very considerable 
loads — say, from 2 to 10 tons per sq. ft. — the greater loads being permissible where the excavation is carried to 
a considerable depth below the surface, but this advantage would of course partly disappear if adjoining buildings 
were subsequently built to the same di'pth. 

The Municipal building in New York City has its tower and south section founded on pneumatic caissons 
which were carried 1 12 ft. below the water level or 143 ft. below the street level to bed rock. After the contract 
was let, borings disclosed the fact that rock under the north end of the site was at very much greater depths and 
therefore unattainable by pneumatic cai.'^sons; so it ivas decided to sink caissons through from 40 to 50 ft. of sand, 
where they would safi'ly carry 10 tons. The tower and south wing of the building wi're founded on bed rock at the 
depths stated above. Dangi'r of slight settlement of the north end of the buildings, which would cause slight cracks, 
was easily taken care of by concealed joints in the masonry between thi' two sections 

Sand makes an excellent foundation jirovided the wati'r h'vel remains the same, and as long as the sand caiirio* 
escape into adjoining excavations. This contingency is a very vital one, for many sands which have various 
amounts of clay mixed with tht*m, will flow almost as freely as water. The sand under the Municipal building is 
very coarse and water flows through it very fri'cly, and it was found impossible to lower the waiter h'vel by pumping 

A 11-story building foundi'd on quicksand was nearing completion when the pneumatic caisson foundations 
on the adjoining lot caused the north end of the 1 f-story building to settle 4 in , while the south end ri'muined 
where it was. I’he floors were all leveled up and the subsequent tenants never knew the difTerciice. 

36. Electrolysis and Rust. — Eloctrolysis is one of iho most stnious djinirprs to foundations 
of modern steel l)iiildinp;s to be guarded against. The troulih^ occurs wht're tlu^ electric current 
enters or letives tli(' building or where dis.similar metals in the presence of water form tin electric 
CAirrent. An ('xample of this wtis shown on the removal of some old brick piers with lon^ 
anchor bolts. Electrolysis had corroded these bolts and in doing so liad cracked the brick piers 
as if by an explosion. 

It might be stjited that in many hirge cities there is eonsiderable electri(! current in the 
ground, hfiving esca])<'d from trolh'ys, subways, ami elevjited rtiilro.ads, ('sjx'cijillv the lattf'r in 
old days b(*fore tlie return current was taken care of. The nssult is tliat there' is always a chaiici* 
of the current escaping from or entering the buildings, espc'cially when tlie foundations arii umh'r 
water. 

The simplest manner of taking care of this is to have wires attached to each (iolumn and 
“grounded” where no liarm can be done, and making sure that the ground wati'r can not reach 
the columns or their bases. This precaution against electrolysis has unfortunately seldom been 
taken. 

The writer has seen steel girders under buildings from 12 to 2.5 stories high, in very bad eondition from rusting. 
The most inexcusable ca.‘»e w'as whore 21-in I-beams and 4-ft. plate girders carrying a high building were buried in 
the earth without any concrete around them. Needless to say, then' was no iiaint left on the steel, and the rusting 
was making rapid jirogress when discovered, which was just in time to save tlu' buihhng by embedding the beams 
ami girders in concrete 

When wrecking the 17-story Cillender Building, on the corner of Wall and Nassau Sfreets, 14 yr. after its 
erection, it was noticed that wherever the concrete w'as in direct contact witli the stt'i'l no rusting had conimen<*eil, 
but that wherever there was the slightest .spa<'e between the steel and concri'te, rusting had startl'd and in some 
places made rapid progress. This applied to the steel columns, girders, and foundations. Base plates and shim 
plates showed much rust. The columns rested on heavy plate girders which had bei'ii jiainted, covered w'lth tar 
and embedded in concrete. These girders showed not the slightest sign of rust. Underneath the girders were 
12-in. I-beams wliich ha<l been painted and buried in concrete and were also in pi'rfi'ct state of presi'rvatioii. 

Under the adjoining buildings were some I 1-in. diameter underpinning cylinders or jiipes which had been 
driven to hardpaii and filled with concrete. These steel pipes had of course nothing on the outside of them — not 
even paint — but were entirely under the W'atcr lini', in the sand, and w’cre found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion This would seem to indicate that New York quicksand will preserve steel from rusting if it is not disturbed, 
mixed up with chi'mical impurities, or subject to electric currents. It might be remarked here that the concrete 
only extended to within about 2 ft. of the bottom of the 14-in, underpinning pipes or cylinders which had been 
jacked down under the buildings, and that the writer has never seen a case yet where it w'as possible to get all the 
sand out of the pipes. In some cases, more or less gravel remained in the pipes. This means that the foundation 
of the pipes has all the bearing on the steel shell, and that if the friction on the shell is ri'duced, the pipe will cut 
into the hurdpan or sand and cause some settlement. This has happened a number of times. 

37. Foundations Partly on Rock. — Sometiinos it is necessary but never desirable to have 
part of the foundations on bed rock and part on sand, clay, or mud. Whenever this is the 
case, the building sliould be so designed that settlement in the softer matf'rial will not crack 
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walls, plaster, paper, etc. In many (‘.ases the hulk of the settlement will occur during construc- 
tion, and the balance can be taken up by the blind joints in tlie walls, etc. 

If the buildini; is to be subject to vibration from machinery, etc , serious trouble will result, unless separate 
foundations either entirely on or entirely off the rock can be secured for the machinery. Some years aRO a buildiiiR 
was erected facing an elevated railroad, with the front of the building on sand and the rear on ledge. The owner 
sued the elevated for damage to his building. It is doubtful if he could have recovered damage even if his house 
had been built first instead of after the railroad, as was the case. 

38. Teredo. — Any structure with a foundation rostitiR on wood in salt water must be pro- 
tected from the teredo and lininoria. Both of th(\se borers hav(' cut off piles 45 ft. under water, 
in Fall River, Mass., although the piles were only 150 ft. from a small sewer. Two years after 
erection, these piles had been compk'tely eaten through allowing the bridge pier to drop 2 ft. 
over night. It will be noted that these animals started work 45 ft. below the water although 
they are only supposed to start b(*twe(Mi high and low tide. At pres(mt, the harbors of such 
cities as New York and Philadel])hia are too pollutcid with sewage to permit teredo or limnoria to 
live, but some day the sewage will be diverted and used as fertiliz(‘r, and then the damage will 
begin. The terculo and limnoria are found in many places on I.,ong Ishind Sound as well as on 
the coast. Recently isolated teredo have been found in the poilut(;d waters of New York 
harbor, and some day they may even thrive there. Marine bor(‘rs have alr(?ady been found 
which can penetrab' concr(;t<^, on both the Atlantic ami the Pacific coasts. 

39. Eccentric Loading. — When heavy walls have been built on the j)roperty lines it has been 
the custom to spread the base on the inside of the building only, thus having a much greater 
load on the outside of the base than on the inside. The only diffiaise for such design is that it 
has b(‘en much used. It would be very much better to carry the foundation deeper and use? 
high unit loads, or to use piles or caissons. 

One disadvantage of occontric loading of thus kind developed when it was necessary to underpin with 3-ft. 
diameter cylinders, old walls having a base of 10 to 12 ft in width. The eylinders wore, of eour.se, placed directly 
under the wall or the outside of the base, leaving 7 to 9 ft of the bas(‘ ovi'rhunging the* underpinning eyliiuii'rs. 
Another disadvantage is that these eccentric bases take up an enormous amount of celliir room. It would often 
be cheaper to get deeper and better foundations even without allowing anything for the rental value of the space 
saved or lost. 

40. Cantilever Construction. — Eccentric or wide footings with the walls carried on one side 
making the pressure so much greater on the outside of the footing than on the inside, are obvi- 
ously incorrect in principle and unsafe on soft grounds. A mucdi b(*ttor arrangtmient is a system 
of (Cantilevers. This simply means placing a cantilever from th(' outer column base to one of the 
interior bases so that the cantilever girders or beams will have a bc'ariiig on the center of both 
hascjs, h(? they spread footings, cofferdams filled with coiK^rete, caissons, or piles. 

The cantilever will thus support the outer column with a short l('verag(5 arm, usually not 
over a fi^w f(M^t, and as the inner arm of the cantih'ver will be held down by th(^ interior column, 
the anchor arm leverag(i is generally from 5 to 10 times the overhaiiding leverage', so the plan 
is simple and safe as long as tlu; girders or beams are protected from rust and (4ectrolysis. 

On soft ground, exactness is required in this design, but in some cas(*s where the eonerete eaissons form a 
continuous wall around the lot, and are carried to bed rock or good hardpan, the cantilever girders might be con- 
sid(;rably cut <lown on the assumption (IJ that the concrete e.aisson would distribute much of the weight over the 
base many feet below the column; and (2) that the strength of tlie eonerete caisson is really so mueli greater than 
assumed, that it would safely carry the load without overturning or crushing. 

When tho foundation rests on clay or sand, it is often cu.stomary to use combintid footings 
(see Art. 50). 

41. Bearing Pressure, Gross and Net. — When the foundations arc comparatively near the 
surface of the ground, the total or gross pressure only need be considered; but in some cases of 
very expensive foundations, it is customary to allow for the surrounding earth, or water, or 
earth and water pressure combined, to deduct this from the gross pressure, and call the result 
the net pressure. For instance, if the excavation has been carried to a considerable depth, the 
probabilities are that the material founded on would not be compressed and could not be 
squeezed out without lifting the surrounding material. If thci depth were 100 ft. and the mate- 
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rijil water, the amount to bo doducited would bo 6200 lb., or say, 3 tons per sq. ft. If in earth 
and water, the amounts to be dediieted might be 50% more than this. 

Some connidor deductinj? for the frietion of the earth on the side of the pier but this is too uncertain an item 
to bo relied upon, and excavation on adjoining property might reduce this friction to almost nothing. Friction 
on the sides of caissons has been accurately calculated and varied on one job from 30 to 650 lb. per sq. ft. of surface . 

42. Wooden Pile Foundations. — Wooden piles have, up to this date, been used much more 
tlian other kinds of piles, and vary all the way from a 3-ft. block to a 90-ft. pole. In some cases, 
a hole is dug 2 or 3 ft. deep and a pile is placed in the hole with its big end down. But it seems 
foolish, in such a case, not to enlarge th(^ hole .so that a mud sill can be put under the piki, which 
is, in this ca.se, n'ally a post. Failure to u.se .such mud .sills has resulted in a bad collapse in 
many places. 

Probably the .short(‘at driven piles, for an important building, were those under the Campanile in Italy. These 
wer(‘ only about .3 ft. long and were used to compre.ss the sod As subsequently prove<l, longer fides there would 
have brokc'ii through into tin* water-bearing sod and caused much damage 

42a. Frictional Resistance. — Wooilen piles generally depend on the frictional 
resisttincc of the ground .since a pile would not luive very much strength as a long column, even 
if resting on rock. Piles arc simply long straight trees driven, of cour.se, with the small end 
down and the small eiul is often not more than 4 or 5 in. in diameter. 

Th(* frictional resistance of a pile varies very gr(*atly according to the material driven 
through and the cpiality of the timber itself. The only safe proc(‘eding in a strangcj locality Is 
to drive a few pih^s and put a t('st load on them. 

If water is withdiawn from piles, the frictional resistance is apt to be destroyed. 

426. Safe Load. — The Building Laws of nio.st citi(‘s specify that tlu* maximum 
load allow('d on a wooden pil(‘ sliall be 20 tuns (New York City and others) wliile a few allow 
25 Ujns or (‘ven a little more. 




Fia. 31. — Piles, showing result of loo much driving. 


Fiu. 32. — Piles, showing result of too much driving 


All books on pile driving give a drop hammer test for ascertaining the safe load to allow on 
piles, and the favorite formulas are those of Wellington, former Editor-in-Chief of the Eng. 
News. They are: 

2Wh 

For a pile driven with a drop hammer, P = — - - - 

s -f 1 

2Wh 

For a pile driven with a steam hammer. P = - , - - 

5+0.1 

in which P is the safe load in pounds, W the weight of hammer in pounds, h the fall of hammer in 
feet, and s the penetration or sinking in inches under the last blow, on sound wood. 


Judgment must be exercised in using this method of determination, for more piles have been destroyed by 
over driving than by any other cause. Over and over again, when a contractor knows ptirfcctly well that the 
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penetration of a pile has been suffieient, he has been told by some young well meaning inspector who is making 
use of one of the above formulas, that he must keep on driving, when all of a sudden, a few' blow'S of a hammer 
sends the pile down anywhere from 3 to 8 ft. Then the inspector joyfully exclaims, “There, you were on a thin 
shell which you have broken through; now keep on driving until you reach a hard bottom “ But what has really 
happened is that the pile has been broken, split, or bushed, often in such a way as to make it absolutely useless as a 
pile (si'C Figs 31 and 32). Some piles which were so butchered in Back Bay, Boston, and afterwards removed 
and photographed looked more like a lot of hemp than pieces of timber. 

The Eng. News, Jan. 14, 1909, has an illustrated article of soino piles in Columbus, Ohio, which were after- 
ward removed showing that 38 % of the piles (oak) had been destroyed by the driving — some telescoped, some 
split, some broken, and some bushed, while many had no bearing value left. 

The proper place for piles is in soft ground, sand or clay, for in hard ground or gravel, etc., a spread footing of 
concrete would probably be bettiT When used in soft ground, the pile should be driven until the frictional re- 
sistance is sufficient to hold, say 20 tons, or until a harder strata has been reached. The depth of the harder strata 
should be determined by borings and tests. 

If the borings indicate a great depth of silt or other soft material, then a cluster of four or more piles should hv 
driven, capped, allowed to stand for a week or so, and then tested For instance, :»t ]*erth Amboy, 90-ft piles 
w'ere driven (the steam hammer follow’cd the pile 30 ft. under water) in 6 min , without reaching any harder ma- 
terial Then a test load of IfiO tons was placed on four of these piles (10 tons on each) w'liich had been propi'rly 
cappi'd, but no settlement occurred. 

In cases where hardpan or other impenetrable strata exists within driving distance, a wat(‘r-jet pip<‘ should be 
put down for each pile, so that the length to be driven will be known before starting. 

42c. Spacing of Piles. The best spacing for wooden piles uikUm- })uil(lings is 
3 ft., center to center. This does not apply to bents for railroad trestles wht're the spatang is 
usually greater. To put piles much closer than this is to destroy the frictioiud r(‘sistance and 
sometimes to disturb the ground to such an extent that piles, previously driven, arc forced up. 

Close spacing was adopted under the Park Row Building, New York, with the ri'sult that it w’as found im- 
possible, with the hammer, etc , used, to drive the jiilcs as far as expected and 10 or 15 ft, or more were <*ut o(T 
the top of many of the piles, which were none too long to start with. And, in addition, some groujis of jiih'S wi're 
noticeably out of plumb 

In another ease, the owner and contractor were so sure that the piles under tluar building w(Ti* driven to hard- 
pan that they were quite confident of the safety of their building, but the first caissons on the adjoining lot dis- 
closed the fact that the piles were not only not plumb, but w'cre also not within 15 ft of the hardpan. The owner 
of the old building paid many thousands of dollars to have his structure underpinned safely. 

42d. Cutting off Piles. — Wood, when wholly under wiiter, lias romainod ptn- 
feetly sound for centuries, but if wet and dry alternately, will soon be destroyed. Consequently 
piles should be cut off .so that they will always be under water. If wtiod caps are ustul, the, e,aps 
also should be permanently under water. 

The difficulty is to ascertain the lowest probable elevation of water. For instance, in New York City in many 
phiees the ground water stands from 6 to 9 ft. above high tide. New excavations are apt to lower anti have lowtu'etl 
this level, at least temporarily, even below the high tide level. (Since the above was written, the ground wattT 
level has been found to be 2 ft. below the high tide level.) In one case, the piles were driven in the bed of an 
t)ld creek, still running under ground, and a tunnel permanently lowered the water level 34 ft. A great many 
similar cases could be cited. 

42e. Capping Piles. — In early day.s, the ordinary cap for a pile was of wood or 
stowe. Now, however, wherever concrete can be readily made, it is by far f,he best material for 
capping wood or concrete pil(\s. It is stronger, does not rust out, and if necessary, can b() 
strengthened by reinforcing with steel. It is also a protection against the teredo and limnoria. 

42/. Kind of Wood for Piles. — The kind of wood used for piles will generally lx? 
determined by what is most oa.sily obtained and by the cost. Pine, hemlock, spruce, and many 
soft woods make admirable piles. Cedar, hit^kory, oak, ete., are, of course, much tough(*r and 
more durable, and therefore desirable when they can be obtained of proper lengths and at 
reasonable cost. 

42g. Size of Piles. — The .size of piles depends entindy on the e,haract(*r of the 
structure, material at hand, etc. The most common requirement for building purposes is given 
by the New York Building Laws, whieh specify that the diametcT at the point shall be not less 
than G in. and at the butt 10 in. for piles not over 25 ft. long, and 12-in. diameter at the butt 
for piles over this length. 
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42h. Water Jet. — In some soils, like New York quicksand, it is a great advan- 
tage to water jet the site of each pile and even to work a jet pipe (ordinary gas pipe through 
which water is forced under pressure) up and down as the pile is being driven. In such a soil, 
the driving is greatly facilitated, and the disturbance to the adjoining soil much reduced. 
While the pile is th\is easily forced down, the material flows back and binds or sticks to the wood, 
increasing the fri(;ti()nal resistance enormously. In solids where, on the contrary, the water 
jet would merely make a hole which would not fill itself up again, the jetting would not be 
desirable. 

42i, Advantages of Wood Piles. — Wood for permanent piles should be used only 
where it will always be under wat(^r, in which condition it will practically last forever, and if 
properly designed and diiven, will afford an absolutely safe foundation. But as wood(;n piles 
should and do depc'iul mairdy on the frictional resistances of the ground, any withdrawal of the 
ground wat(‘r will not only cause the wood to rot, but would also remove the greater part of its 
sustaining capacity. 

One very important advantage wood has over steel or concrete for piles is “safety in num- 
bers” — that is, as a woodeai pile is .supposed to carry only about 20 tons, which is th(i propeu* 
working limit, a number of piles are used for each sxipport, so if one pih* of the group is out of 
plumb, or broken, or bushed, the foundation will still be safe; whereas, if only two or three piles 
of the strongtT materials arc used, a defect in one or two of them would jeopardize the safety 
of the structure. 

Wooden piles, at present at least, in most places, arc cheaper than concTote or steel piles, 
although conenite is usually cht%‘ipcr than the same volume of wood. 

43. Concrete-pile Foundations. — Concretci piles may be divided roughly into two classes- 
“ pre-cast” and “made in place” — and they may be reinforced or not, though pre-cast piles 
always should b(^ and probably always are. 

The advantages of conende pil(‘s are their great strength and durability. They are practi- 
cally free from danger of deterioration if wholly in the ground and cannot be attacked by the 
teredo or other borers. 

If used in harbors and ('xtended above the low water lines, the chief trouble is weathering 
from frost, chemical action, etc. The trouble from chemical reaction increases as the clirnatci 
becomes warmer — that is, in tropical climates. Freezing is much more apt to destroy piles 
which have less cement than one part cement to two parts of sand, which proportion is required 
to ensure the voids of the sand b(iing filled with cement. 

One disadvantage of tliese piles is the practice of allowing very much greater loads on concrete than on wood, 
thereby reducing the number of piles used. For instance, a good structural steel designer knows that two rivets do 
not make an ideal joint for there always ought to be at least two bolts to hold the shapes together, while a rivet is 
being driven in the third hole. Similarly, the wTiter does not consider that two piles will ever be a good design for 
column footing, for in this case, if one pile is out of plumb (and it is hard matter indeed to drive piles plumb or to 
detect a deflection), then a very unsafe condition may exist without being even suspected; whereas, with a large 
number of piles in the unit, if a few were out of plumb and in different directions, they would simply act as batter 
piles and strengthen the foundation unless, as unfortunately sometimes occurs, they all assume the same batter in 
the same direction. 

Another di.sadvantagc of concrete and steel piles is that the smooth surfaces do not afford the same frictibnal 
resistances as wood, and more reliance is [ilaced on their value as long or short columns, so they would have to be 
fairly long to obtain enough frictional rcsi.stance to develop the full strength of the reinforced concrete. 

To act as columns, piles should have a fair bearing on the bottom, and as they are usually made flat instead of 
pointed, this means that if a pile is driven to hardpan or gravel and boulders, etc., it would very likely strike a boul- 
der on one side. This might result in breaking off one or more corners of the pile, or in deflecting the pile itself, in 
which case, it might even break the pile, as has frequently happened with wooden piles. With only two or three 
piles under a column and one or two of them battered or resting partly on a boulder, the frictional resistance might 
be suflicient to hold the building until some adjoining excavation withdrew the water, thereby removing the adhe- 
sion of the soil to the pile with a resulting settlement of the building. These are not imaginary conditions but those 
that have been known to occur »)ver and over again with wooden jiiles. 

It might be noted here that boulders in New York hardpan are sometimes as much as 7 ft. thick so they could 
not be displaced by the driving of the pile or pipe. 

43a. Pre-cast Piles. — Pre-cast piles are reinforced with steel rods and are of rich 
concrete and arc then driven like woollen piles. The New York Building Laws stipulate that 
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''the pile shall be not less than 8 in. at the bottom and not average less than 12 in. in thickness; 
shall not contain more than 4% of steel reinforcement; that the length shall not exceed 20 times 
the average thickness, if driven to rock, nor 40 times if not driven to rock.’' 

"When driven to rock the allowable load shall not exceed 500 lb. per sq. in. of concrete per 
average cross section, and 6000 lb. per sq. in. on the steel longitudinal reinforcement. When 
not driven to rock, the carrying capacity is to be determined by test.” 

The New York BuildiiiK Laws also rc<iuire that if a pile is to be driven to roek, it shall have an iron shoe. If 
the iron shoe has a flat bottom 8 in. wide, then the prob.abilitics are that only one point would bear on the roek, as 
bed roek cannot be assumed to be level. If, on the other hand, it has a pointed shoe, there would be danger of tho 
shoe hitting a roek or boulder and deflecting the pile. 

One of tlie advantages of a pre-east concrete pile is that it can be nnule of uniformly varied cross section as 
r(*quired, while a wooden pile cannot oftcui be found so. 

In the navy supply warehouse in Brooklyn, which consists of vast reinforced eoncreti* buildings resting on fine 
conende jiiles, no borings were made to ascertain the nature of the subsoil before driving the piles, with the result 
that the buildings settled some 15 in., requiring the underpinning of the new reinforced concrete building. 

436. Piles Built in Place — Raymond Pile. — -The Raymond pile is formed by 
driving a steel shell into the ground on a mandrel that can be collapsed and withdrawn. Then 
the hok; is filled with c.orKirete — ri'inforced, or not, as desired. The permanent steel shell used 
outside of the inandnd has the great advantage of preventing any sand from flowing in as tho 
mandrel is withdrawn. 

The Siniplc.v Pile. — The Simplex pile is made by driving down a closed steel pipe and with- 
drawing it whihi (concrete is forced out at the bottom. 

Pedestal Piles. — Pedestal piles arc supposed to have a spread footing obtained by driving 
the concrete out at the bottom of the shaft, at the same time compressing the surrounding soil. 

Chenoivelh Pile. — A (/h(‘noweth pile is made by spreading mortar over a wire mesh and then 
rolling tho wet mass into the shape of a pile wliich, after setting, is placed in an ordinary pile 
driver. 

Breuchaud Pile. — The Hreuchaud pile consists of driving an open steel pipe into the 
ground, washing out th(i same or blowing it out by air preasur(^, and then filling the pipe with 
concrele. If the steel is always undcir water, it will never rust out and the pipe can be filled 
with good comu’cde almost to th(j bottom. 

Compresol Pile. — A compresol pile is formed by making a hole in the ground with a pear 
shaped weight operatcnl by a pile driver, and tamping concrete in the hole. 

44. Sand-pile Foundations. — Sand pil(*s are hardly to be recommended, as a more reliable 
foundation can nearly always be obtained. They simply consist of making holes in the ground 
by means of a wooden pilc^ or some other method, and then ramming sand into the hole. Tho 
Fr(*n(di probably originated this method and found it desirable before the days of good cheap 
Portland cermait concrete. 

46. Excavating. — When making excavations for foundations above the water line, the 
amount of bracing required will depend entirely on the judgment of the man in charge. The 
older or more experienced men arc apt to use the heavier bracing. 


In a ruph job in Brooklyn, once the writer saw a contractor dij? holes 5 or 6 ft. square, some 12 to 1.5 ft. deep, 
almost plumb sides, without any timbering or shoring of any kind; but while it was in good stiff ground (clay, sand, 
and boulders) it was taking a big risk for tho slightest slide would have killed tho men in the bottom of the shaft. 

In a few cases, it might pay to excavate to depths of, say 5 or 6 ft., by sloping the sides and then back filling 
instead of timbering. As a rule, however, if the ground is at all soft, it will pay to timber the sides. 

46a. Wooden Sheet-piling. — The old method was to set 1 or 2-in. planks, and 
as tho men excavated, to drive these filanks into the ground, holding thorn in place with rec- 
tangular bracing. Those planks were usually 6 to 8 ft. long, and whtm tlu^y had boon driven, 
a fresh set was started inside (about 6 or 8 in., according to tho size of tho bracing timbers) and 
so on down, the hole not oidy getting smaller and smaller as each tier of plank was driven, but 
also very often being forced out of line. This was generally a haphazard method and often it 
was not known how far the excavation was to be carried when it started. 
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Nowadays, the l)est practiee is to ascertain, by borings, etc., just how far the sheeting is 
to be driven and then driving it in one length, properly braced. The thickness of this sheeting 
will de})end entirely on the nature of the ground and the depth required. For holes up to 10 
ft., from 2 to 3-in. plank will usually be sufficient; with from 6 to 8-in. plank, up to about 20 ft. 

In tho Tlarloni Rivor tunnel, three 12 X 12-in timbers were bolted together with a tongue on one of the outside 
iiTubers rnad(' of a 3 X 4-in. timber and a eorresponding groove on the other outside 12 X 12 made of two 3 X I-in. 
timbers; eaeh pile btung 12 X 3ti in by about '10 ft long. On account of the bolting, the pile driver was able to 
force 3 ft, of horizontal sheet luling down at a time. These were drivi'ii about 10 ft. under ttie water and, afti'r 
the roof of the tunnel had been sunk on t\^o lines of this sheeting, compressed air was used to enable the excavation 
to bo completed 3'his piling is known as tlie Wakefield sheet-filling and is nothing more than a built-uii tongue 
and groove sheeting The original Wakefield sheeting consisteil of bolting three planks together in such a way that 
tho center plank fornu'd a tongue at one side and the other two a groove. 

In some eases, 12 X I2-in sheeting driven for a 3()-ft excavation, and heavily braeed every 8 ft. horizontally 
and from 3 ft. (at the bottom) to 5 it (at the toji) vertically, have been badly distorted, sometimes being shoved in 
2 or 3 ft , the bracing timber.s cutting into each otfier 

Generally, win n‘ th(‘ wairst d.imagi' occurs, the excavated material is more or less filastic and is dumped right 
outside of the colTerdarn. T'ivery bucket of soft matiuial dumped seems to act like a hydraulic ram with ac<*umula- 
tive action, until no amount of bracing will .st.iml the .strain It always [lays to have a reasonable excess strength 
111 the shi'eting and bracing, and to avoid dumping too much of the excavated material outside of the cofTerdaiii. 

The writer has n'ciuitly examined some wooden sheeting which he drove* 32 years ag«>, on Rroatl Street, Nt‘\v 
York, now exposes! by the* subway ceinstnn'tion It is in e*xe*e‘lle“nt condition e'xcept for the* 3 ft. wdiich has bee-n 
reitted away due to the lowering eif the water Icve*! 10 ft. 

46/). Steel Sheet-piling. In m*ont yotirs, many diffoivnt kinds of intorlooking 
.steel .sheet-piling liav(‘ hetm n.s(‘d .successfully. This kind of sheeting was first tried out in 
Chicago by Friestedt, Jackson, and others. It works to its best advantage in soft material, 
eltiy, .sand, (dc., wht're it can be assisted by the water jet, if necessary. 

Steel sh(‘etmg is not <adai)ted to hard ground conttiining boulders, etc., unless tho excavation 
can iirecedo the driving. In Brooklyn, some very heavy .steel slaading was driven foradry dock 
and, after a, failure, was abandoned and the work completed by pneumatic cai.ssons. The steid 
sh(‘(*t.-piling, when nanoved by the cai.s.son work, was found to have been twisted and rolled iq) 
until it would have been hard to guess the original shape. 

Sornctinicp, ulu'ct-pilmg i8 driven in double lines as much as 2.'» ft apart, and the sp.ace bi'twaa'ii filled w'ifh sand, 
clay, <‘tc , to make .i watei-tight cofT(T<lam Tn this ease, the piling is driv(*n in a senes of half c'ircles tU'd togi'ther, 
giving a strength that coulil nevi'r be obtained by paralhd lines This plan w’a.s adojited by General Hhu'k for rais- 
ing the Maine, th(*n used by his son for the dam in (la* Hudson River near Troy It was also iLsed for the big docks 
in New York City at Itilh .St and Harlem River Thi'se cases have beiui illustrated in the Eny Ni'wti. 

46c. Concrete Sheet-piling. — There are very many designs and pntonts for 
concrete sheet-piling, .some fetirfully an<l wonderfully made — varying from plain “tongue-and- 
groove” sections with ordimiry reinfoicing to the most complicated interlocking devices. Th(^ 
best, as always, is thi' simplest of de.sign. 

The siiecial reiiuirements of the location should control. If the driving is easy, more 
concrete and lt*ss .stetd can be u.sed; where hard driving is anticipatt'd, the revtu’st' would be th(^ 
case. Some i)refer to drive* a shell first and j)our the concrete, instead of precasting in forms, 
but the writer considers the precast piles to be much more reliable. 

The advantage's of reinforced concrete sheeting over wood, below water, is freedom from 
the teredo and hnmaria and, above water, iiermanently or alternatively, is the lack of rot, 
although concrete e.xposi'd to the air sufT(*rs more or le.ss disintegration. If a good rich compete 
is u.sed, the reinforcement of the concrete would not be subject to destruction from ru.st; while 
rust is not expected below the p(*rmanent water line, electrolysis might occur at any depth in 
steel or reinforced coiKirete. Ckincrete .sheeting, in most places in this country, would cost more 
than wood and would probably be used only where it is to be left in ])lace permanently. 

Wlierc the sheeting is to be withdrawn, steel .sections w^ould be more ('(amomical than W'ood 
or concrete. Where the driving is not loo diflicult and the sheeting is to be left in place, wood 
sheeting is probably still the cheapest. 

In all cases, the depth that the sheeting is to be driven should be determined in advance by 
boring.s. 
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46f/. Poling Board Method. — In Chiciigo many shafts havo boon sunk by tlu' 
vertical poling board method — that is, inserting the lining, timber or ste(‘l, as the shaft is 
(ixeavated. This is like constructing a tunnel vertically, and has been carrunl as deep as 100 ft. 

46t’. Cofferdams. — Cofferdams are generally constructed by driving ste(*l or 
wooden sheeting in advance of the (‘xeavation, or simultaneously with it, and inserting sutticient 
bracing to kc'cp the sheeting in place. The amount of this bracing is often seriously underesti- 
mated, with the result that tlio sides are bulged in from 2 to 5 ft., and much trouble follows. 
Op('n (‘offerdarns are rarely used wlu‘re the waba* is over 30 ft. d('(‘p, as pmaimatic caissons 
would generally be inor(‘ economical. 

A common construction is to have double walls and pack mixtun's of clay, gravel, etc., 
between the walls. But, when a leak starts under these walls it is very hard to stop. WIumh' 
the current is not too strong, much earth has been dump(‘d outside tlu^ cofferdams in an (‘udc'avor 
to stop the flow of wat('r. 

Opon oofTiTdaniB witc* triod in 19 of water wlioro there waa praelieidly lu) earth or mud on top of the rriek, 
hut were abandoiu'd for piuMimatie caissons ^vhleh proved to be cheaper and (puekc'r In other places wluTi' tlie 
cotferdaniH could not bt* niadi' water-ti^ht, ."t ft of concn*te was dumpiHl under water, and after the concrete had si't 
lor a couple of weeks, the colTt'rfiams were* pumped out, and tiu* rest of the* w«»rk was done in the dry. Unfortu- 
nately, in many eases such concrete seems to set hard except around the eilfies, where it is really needed, and the 
cotTerdams still leak. 

46/. Pneumatic Caissons. — Ctiisson comes from the Frcmdi word “caisso,” a 
box, and in foundation work a imcumatic ctiisson has four sides (or it may bc' circular) tind a 
loof, but no bottom. The roof has one or more holes for shafts, usmdly tibout 3 ft. iti ditimeb'r, 
tor th(' passagt‘ of men or mat(*rial from tlu' out(*r air into th(' working clnimbt'r. An air lock 
prevents the air pressure in tlie working chamber from b(‘ing s(*riously n'duc.ed whilt^ nuMi or 
materi.al are ptissing in or out. 

The air pressure in the working chamber is kept just high enough to btilance tin* watta* 
pressure. If the air pressure is too high, it blows out and allows tht' w.ater, stind, etc., to rush in, 
while if th(' air pu'ssun' is too low, the water rushes in, drowns th(‘ num, and probably fills the 
working chamb(‘r with mud, etc. A cubic foot of water w(‘ighs about 62.5 lb., giving a pressure 
on its base of 0.434 lb. ])cr sq. in. If the water is 10 ft. deep, the air prc'ssure napiinul will b(‘ 
4.34 lb. per s(j. in. If 100 ft. deep, it will be 43.3. lb. per sq. in., which is nearly the limit of 
Jmman ('ndurama'. 

For the Mumcipiil lluildiiiK of New' York City, the maximum preB.sure achially worked in was 49 to .50 lb,, at 
a depth of M2 f( Fri'uch expciiments have rais<‘d the pressure in a spi'cially con.structed ^hiss caKC to 7.5 lb per 
.s<i in., kecpiim: the men wlio dul no work uruler close personal observation 

Tlie first very lar^e caissons built in this country witc of ma.ssive woi^den construc-tion having woodcui d<*eks 
10 ft tliick Subseiiuent designers even used oak decks (roofs of caisson) 10 or 12 ft or more in thickness. Later 
woodcui caissons have been built with decks 3 ft thii’k and finally only 1 ft Comiiletc* designs for the waioden 
caisson used for the ('xtension of the Manhattan Jafe HuildiiiK were given in tlie Trans Can. Soc (' 10 vol XXITl, 
1909, pp 320 311. 

The first high building to be founded on pneumatic cai.ssons was the Maiiliattan Lif(‘ Huilding, New-^ York City, 
1893. The caissons wen* built of steel plates and shapes of a massive eonstruetion about 9 ft high (published in 
the En{f. Her.). The deck was 7 ft high and earned the brick fuei.s w’hieh were built around the w'orking shafts as 
the caisson sunk. It was found, however, that the friction of the earth on the sides of this brick masonry was so 
great that the joints w'cre forced open, so the next adv.anee was to build cofferdams of ste«‘l from thi' caissons up, 
and to fill the space with concrete. 

Steel caissons, round and rectangular, have been much u.sed, om* of the {irineipal buildings being the Mutual 
Tiife, described in the Eny Neu's., pp 221-227, March 28, 1901. 3'he great cost of the steel work has nearly elimi- 
nated sti'cl eai.ssons, sending designers first back to the wood, then to ri'inforeed concrete, and sonu*t lines back to 
w'ood again. 

As concrete cost less than wrood, many caissons have been built without any wood in the permanent construc- 
tion, using steel rods for reinforcing At first it w'as thought that the conereti' would not hold air, but on the con- 
trary it has been found that the concrete does hold air much bett(*r than the w'oodmi caissons and docs not rc‘quire 
the expensive caulking of joints nor is a concrete caisson subject to fire A fire in a wooden caisson, many feet 
under water, was alw'ays one of the hardest things to extinguish, the eoinpressi'd air siiiijily fei'ding it. Even flood- 
ing the W'orking chambiT wdth water sometimes failed to extinguish the fire. 

When reinforced concrete caissons can be built from the cutting edge to the top (up to 3.5 ft in height .so far) 
before sinking eonimences, they are the most economical; but if the work has to be done by sueeessivi* “build 
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ups” where the first section is built, pig iron or other weights added for sinking, then the sinking stopped whil<' 
the pig iron is rcniovod, a second section of concrete added to the first, requiring more jiig iron for sinking, and this 
operation repeated several times, it will he found that the omission of all wood would be v<‘ry expensive. A very 
much cheaper and quicker job could be obtained by having a light cofferdam of, say, 2-in planks from the caisson up 
so that the penetration of the caisson would not have to stop after once starting until a firm bottom is reached. 

The cofferdam method, therefore, saves rehandling much material; saves pumping compressed air while build- 
ing up the different sections; and re«iuires much less weight in pig iron or cast-iron blocks to overcome the friction 
caused by the material settling around and binding the caisson during the long waits, which waits have amounted to 
from 2 to 60 days. 

Designs. — The design of <a pneiimalie etiissou is almost entindy a matter of experience and 
good judgment, for while th(‘oretically, wlien a caisson is bedng sunk, the air pressure in the 

working chamber is high enough to bal- 
ance the water pressure on the outsidti 
— which leads sonn^ to think that there 
is practically no pressure on the 
chamber walls — it is known that the 
air pressure is frequently lowered to 
normal, purposely or accidentally, in 
which event the water pressure from 
the full head would tend to collapse 
the caisson before the water flows 
into the working chamber. 

This is a condition that is sure to 
oc(;ur, find if the caisson is truly 
v(^rtical, which it almost lujver is, and 
in uniform material, such as sand, the 
maximum stress might be obtaimal; 
but it is known from (‘.xporience that 
it is very far from being the maximum. 
It is a common occurrence for boulders, 

• . .• • hard masses of clay, etc., to bo 

. Qu/cksand • - . . . ^ . • • . i . 

' • ‘ ' encountered on one side of the caisson 

or the other with the result that the 
caisson is thrown out of plumb, the 
effect being like the “hogging of a 
ship.’^ In one case at least this was 
sufficient to break the walls of the 
working chamber away from the deck 
when the cutting edge was still 20 ft. 
above hardpan. It was then found 
Fig. 33. — Sinking pneumatic rMi.s.son. necessary to continue the excavation 

like a vertic.al shaft, putting in timber 
lining all the way down and leaving the cutting edge where it was. The st(‘(*l (;aissons of the 
Commercial Cable Building, 1896-7, had 32-hi. steel side plates with heavy angle-iron supports 
every 3}2 ft. in the walls of th(i working chambers. These plates buckled inward about 2 to 3 in. 

In caissons of from 20 to 30 ft. horizontal lengths, it is good practice to put in two cross struts about a foot or 
so above the cutting edge. For cui.ssona up to 10 ft. in width, these struts should be the equivalent of a 12 X 12 
timber with a 1-in square or round steel tie rod. In wide caissons, these struts have been made to act as trusses 
with the roof or deck. While it is of the utmost imjiortance to prevent a possible collapse of the side walls, it must 
also be remembered that every strut put in the working chamber greatly adds to the cost of the excavation, inter- 
fering with the handling of the bucket, making digging more difficult, and frequently making it necessary to shovel 
the material twice or more to put it into the bucket. 

A circular caisson carried to hardpan in lower New York, with concrete 4 ft. above the cutting edge in the 
working chamber, was lifted by the water pressure and had to be removed, at a considerable loss. 

Again, a large rectangular caisson resting on rock, at a depth of 19 ft. of water in the Susquehanna River, with 
the 6 ft working chamber filled with concrete and also concrete above the deck, was lifted by an unusually high 
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tide and had to be towed away and destroyed. In that case, if there had been 1 ft. more concrete on the deck, the 
iiiiiHS would have been heavier than the water displaced. 


Cutting Edges . — More money has been wasted on elaborate cutting edges than on any other 
part of the caisson. Theoretically, the cutting edge should be a knife edge, penetrating the 
material easily and permitting the pick and shovel to get directly up to the outside of the cutting 
(idge. This effort has resulted in many cutting edges being designed of steel plates (vertical) 
stiffened by angles, etc. The only place that such a cutting edge will work is in soft ground 
where it is hardly needed, and when it is really needed, that is, in hard ground where the pick or 
crowbar is used, it will not auvswer because the weight of the caisson above is sure to buckle it so 
badly that it will have to be removed. 

These plate and angl(^ cutting 
edges are not only useless but also 
very expensive, and it is better to use 
a 6 or 8“in. channel iron laid flat with 
the flanges turned up. This works 
well for either wood or concrete 
caissons. 

A 6-in. angle iron with one leg horizontal 
and the other leg vertical and above the hori- 
zontal log, the horizontal leg being firmly 
attached to the wood or concrete above by 
^ 4 -in. round bolts every 3 ft., al.«j() makes a 
good cutting edge. 

In most places, a 0- or 8-iri. oak or pine 
timber will bo perfectly satisfactory, though 
the steel angle or channel works out a little 
better with concrete cuisHons. 

The four corners of the cutting edges 
should be strongly braced to avoid danger of 
the caisson’s being twisted out of its rec- 
tangular shape. 

Many caissons — c.specially when of wood 
or steel — have their surfaces badly warjicd, 

4\hich makes the sinking much more difficult, 
increasing enormously the frictional resistance 
to be overcome. 


Steel Caissons . — For rectangular 



plool caissons, 
should be ii.sed 


%-in. side 
with stiffener 


I)lates 

brack- 


Fio. .’M. — Pneumatic caisson sunk to bed rock. 


ets made up of four angles 3 X S } 2 X H vertical pair being riveted to the side 

plates and the other inclined pair re.sting on a 6 X 6 X ? 4 -iu. shelf angle which is rivettal 
to the side plates all around, the horizontal flapge of the 6 X 6 X Ji-in. angk; being 12 in. 
above the cutting edge, the vertical leg of this angle being Ix'low the horizontfil leg. Th(i top 
of the inclined angles of the brackets are riveted to the deck about 2 ft. or more from the side 
walls. These brackets should be spaced about 4 to 5 ft. centers depending on the depth to be 
sunk, material, etc. 

For the circular steel caisson, the shell should be from 34 to H thick, unless the depth 
is very great and in bad soil. These caissons should jilso have a bottom shelf angle from 33^^ X 
3H X M in. to 6 X 6 X M in., according to the diameter of th(} caisson. No brackets are 
needed for a circular caisson up to say 15 ft. in diameter, but a 3,14 X 3^2 X ^s-in. ring angle 
should be riveted to the side plates half way between the bottom shelf jingle and the deck. 
There should also be a 12 X H"in. steel plate riveted to the bottom of the side plate all around. 


The joints of the flide plates should be "butt joints” with splice plates. All rivet heads on the outside of the 
caisson should be countersunk. The steel cai.ssons should be caulked from the in.side against air pressure, and from 
the outside against water pressure. This is quite a difficult thing to get properly done. 
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The deck or. roof should be of steel plates with sufficient I-beams to support the weight of the concrete 

it 18 setting unless this weight is carried by temporary bracing in the working chamber as in the case of a con- 
crete caisson. 

The cofferdam for a steel caisson depends entirely on the size of the caisson and especially whether or not the 
coricr(‘te inside of the cofferdam is kept as high as the water around the caisson. For caissons in cities, the concrete 
IS generally above the ground line and even then much extra weight in the shape of iron blocks or pig iron are re- 
quired to overcome the friction. Largo river caissons, on the other hand, are often so heavy in comparison with 
the frictional resistance of the ground that the top of the concrete on the deck in the cofferdam is often 20 or 30 ft. 
below the water around the caisson, in which ease the cofferdam must have very ample bracing. 

One advantage; of a steel caisson is that it gives more room in the working chamber of small caissons and makes 
it easKT for the men to work under the cutting edge — but it would often be cheaper to use larger caissons of either 
wood or concr(‘t(‘. 

Wooden and steel caissons gen(*rally have a flat deck or roof, fi ft. above the cutting edgi*. 

CinsNons of Wood . — If small, wood caissons can be made of verticid tongiied-and-gmoved 
plank, say 4 in. thick, properly braced, as in the extension for the Manhattan Life Huilding 
r(*f(nTed to in the first part of this article. For larger caissons— that is, of over 15 ft. in width 
and of any length — the writer’s pracdici; has been to use a solid wall of 12 X Ti-in. timbers, laid 
flat, with anothiT solid wall of 12 X 12-in. posts, inside of the horizontal 12 X r2-in. timbers, 
with an outside sheeting of 2 or 3-in. plank always placed vertically to reduce the frictional 
n'sistance. The horizontal 12 X 12-in. tind)ers usually extend some 14 ft. above the cutting 
edge. Above this luaght, the numln'r of the 12 X 12-m. posts d(‘(n-eases, until near the top, 
there would be only one post every 12 or 15 ft. to support th(5 waling pieces for the cofferdam 
l)lank. The cofferdam planking, 2 or 3 in. thick, should also be placed vertically, with th(^ 
joints caulked with oakum. 

For a long time, timber caissons had decks and roofs of sfflid timber 10 to 12 ft. thick, thoroughly bolted, and 
drift bolted togetluT. The writer has built many up to 30 ft in width with a deck of 3 ft. thick, the toji and hot" 
tom courses running across the caisson and th<‘ midille course running longitudinally. Und(*r the d(‘ck a 2-in plank 
course was us(‘d for caulking purposes Abov<* the deck, substantial trussi's have been used about 20 ft apart 

In the working chamber of large caissons, it is customary to place 12 X 12-in. knee braces (‘very T) ft. from tlu' 
cutting edges to the deck. 

All joints 111 wooden caissons have to be thoroughly caulked from the inside against air pr(‘Hsure and from the 
outside to prevent the water getting in. Oakum is the most common material for this purpose. 

Concrete Caiasons . — Concrete is much the cheape^st material for caisson construction. It 
is economical, howcjvor, to use a certain amount of wood or stool as tho oiuqision ro(piiros. 

The sidos should always b() vortical no matter what matc'rinl is us(hI. Bciginnc^rs generally 
hav(^ an idea that if tho side's of tho caisson are battered so that th(^ bottom horizontal area will 
be larger than the top that tho fri(!tion of tho soil on tho side walls will be reduced. Experience 
has proved that in soft ground this n^sults in the material rolling in against the (caisson, th(ir(iby 
binding it the tighter. In oiu* case it took 1200 tons extra pig iron to break the friction. In 
another case when an open caisson was being dredged through hard clay, the opposite result was 
experienced, for there the clay held its position, and the caisson wabbled so miurh that fears 
won? oritertaint'd for its saftdy. The space between the cylinder and the clay was backfilled 
and allow('d to stand for many months before the process of sinking was resumed. 

The cutting edge (for the rea.9on above given) should ru'ver ('xt(*nd more than >2 or ^ in beyond the flidc.s of 
the (;aiaaon. A 0 X 6-in. angle or G-in. chanmd mak(*a the beat rutting edges, as already noted. 

The side w'alls, vi’rtical on the outside, Hhould hav(' a batter on the inside from the cutting ('dge to the roof of 
about 3 in. horizontal to 1 ft. vertical, though in wide (;ai88on8 the horizontal distance can be con.sid(‘rably increased. 

The undi'r side of deck or roof should blopc from the sides up to the working shaft, for facility in filling tho 
working chamber w'ith concrete. 

Steel rods should run from the cutting edge to the top of the concrete to prevent (1) the side walls of the 
working cliamber from buckling in and (2) the friction on the sides of the caissons from opening cracks in the con- 
crete. These rods should be about or ^4 in. sciuare and 1 in. center to center for a distance of 10 or 12 ft. above 
the cutting edge, and 12 in. center to center above that height. Similar rods should run from the cutting edge, on 
the inside of the working chamber wall, up to the deck and extend several feet above the deck into the concrete. 
There should also be horizontal reinforcing rods about the same size and distance apart as the vertical rods. 

The number of rods required in the deck would of course depend on the span, etc., but in most cases ^ 4 -in. 
square rods 1 in. center to center in each direction would be more than ample. 

Shafts . — Small caissons have only one shaft which is used for both men and material. The 
larger caissons have at least two, one for material and one for iru'n, and sometimes as many as 
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six or moro. Tho cost of thc3 shaft is balanced against the extra cost of handling the material 
in th(! working chamber if fewer shafts are used. 

Forniorly the nhaftH were made of steel but now steel shafts are used only at the top and timber or metal 
collapsible forms are used to make the shafts in the eoncrete. The eonerete shafts should have a reeess about 0 in. 
deep and 1 ft. wide in which round rods are inserted to form a ladder 

In small caissons it is very necessary to have vertical and horizontal reinforcing rods arouiul these shafts to 
prevent the eonerete between the shaft and the outside of the caisson from opening up serious eracLs. 

Sealing the Caisson . — When the caisson has n'ached its final resting place either on rock, 
hardpan, or in a few places on sand or clay, it is necessary to fill the working chamber with 
concrete. The old metliod was to deposit the concrete by hand until is was about 4 ft. b(*low 
the de(!k and tlum by means of timber forms to bench the eonerete all around until only a 
working space under the shaft was left and also a space of 3 or 4 in. uiuh'r the deck. This space 
was packed with very dry mortar and rammed into place using a hammer on a small plank. 
This method was expensive and never satisfactory, one trouble being that the benching required 
a dry comuete which is exceptionally undesirable in compressc'd air work and another trouble 
was the difficulty of getting the tedious work of ramming properly done. 

The writer Home 10 yr. ago abandoned the old metliod for the follo^^ing which he has used ever since: The work- 
ing chambers are filled with wet concrcito to within 1 ft. or better, 2 ft , from the deck, under air pressure of course, 
and then the compressed air is kept on for 48 hr., after which the air is taken off and the rest of the space under the 
deck and the shafts themselves is rapidly filled w'ith wet concrete dumped from the top of the shaft. It is very im- 
portant to have the eoncrete under the <Ieck mixed very wet. 

It IS always necessary to have vent pipes as far from the shaft as possible so that no air can be trapped under 
the deck to cause voids in the conen'te. When the work is properly dom* the* grout will lx* found to have been forced 
up those vent pipes from the w'orking chamber to from !.'» to 2.") ft above tin* d(‘ek. As the working chamber is 
being filled it ia very neoi'ssary to reduce the air pressure gradually. Negh'ct to do this has resulti'd in much con- 
crete being blown out under the cutting edge. 

Water-tight Cellars . — A number of buildings have boon constructed in Now York witli from 
3 to 4 floors below tlio water level. These are made water-tight ])y sinking pneumatic caissons 
around the lot, the caissons having a width of from 5 to 8 ft. and lengths up to 30 or 40 ft. and 
then by sealing the joints between the caissons. 

One method is to use a conipn^ssed air sliaft some 3 ft. in diameter which is a more or less 
difficult matter. A t)etter metliod as far as economy, safi'ty, and good r(‘sults are concerned, 
is to sink the caissons about 6 in. apart, holding the distanci' by having two fl X 8-in. timber 
separators, preferably of oak, attached from the cutting edge to top of the first caisson sunk. 
The space between these separators, about 2 ft., is stoek-rammed. This is aceomplished by 
driving a heavy 4-in. pipe down to the level of the cutting (*dge; then pelli'ts of iday are dropped 
into the pipe, and the clay is forced out at the bottom by an iron piston rod, just big enough to 
work easily inside of the pipe, the piston being operated by a jiile driver. As the driving 
becomes harder, the pipe is raised a foot or so, and the operation is continiK'd until the entire 
pipe has been nunovi'd, si^ction by seijtion, and the space well [lacked with clay. The clay has 
been thus rammed so hard that it resembles slioe leather. Caro is nupiired to see that the 
ramming is not overdone as the accumulative effect is v(‘ry great- enough to shov(^ the caisson 
bodily out of place. This has successfully held the water back for depths of 35 ft. and permitted 
the placing of concrete or brick work in the joints after the cellar has been dug. P\)r further 
details, see the writer’s article in Railroad Age Gazette, Aug. 7-14, 1008. 

45gr. Open Caissons. — Open caissons arc constructed on the surface like pneuma- 
tic caissons and sunk into position, where they may be held down by weights if .necessary. 

46/i. Dredged Wells. — Where the de])tlis are too great for pneumatic work, 
dredged wells arc often used. There sometimes consist of double st(*el cylind(‘rs with concrete 
filling the space between the inner and outer cylinder. Ordinary clam shell or orange peel 
buckets are used for dredging the material through the inner cylinders. Rc'in forced concrete 
is often used, having steel forms for temporary purposes only. 

The Phoenix Construction Company used a number of these for the Erie R R at Penhorn Creek and elsewhere. 
These were 6 ft. outside diameter, and 3 ft. 6 in inside diameter, andwere sunk throuKh 90 ft. of Hand, Kravel, etc. 
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FOOTINGS* 

By Arnold Holingeh 

46. Wooden Grillage Footings. — The use of wooden footings should be restricted to 
temporary buildings on soil of low b(‘aring value or lo permanent construction where the footings 
are at all tinu‘s submerg(id in water. When used to supj)ort a column, the load is first trans- 
mitted to a sill or longitudinal timlxir, whicli, in turn, transfers th(^ load to transverse timbers 
which generally arc* placed on a layer of planking as a precaution against unequal settlement on 
poor soil. For temporary work, an extreme fil)er stress of 1000 11). per sq. in. and bearing across 
the grain of .500 lb. per sq. in. may be used. The nominal sizes of tlui tim])ers can be used in 
determining the section moduli, since the members need not be dressed when used in footings. 

Illustrative Problem. — Design a wooden Krillage footing for a 10 X 10-in. column carrying a load of 50,000 lb. 
Soil pressure to be considered at 2000 lb. jut sq. ft. 

In dctemtiiiing the area of a timber footing, the weight of the footing may be neglected. 

* , .50,000 

Area of footing required ^ 2000 ~ 

Use a footing .5 X 5 ft. The sill under the eolumn will therefore be 5 ft. long. 

Bearing across the gram == ""iqq - •'^00 lb. tier sq. in. Smee this value is eijual to the maximum allowable 
value, uu bearing plate is required. 



Con-sidering the loads from the tr.ansverse timbers to be eoneentraled at iioints indicated in Fig. and assum- 
ing each timbiT to carry one-sixth of the load, then 

M - X ‘27) 1 (8:i:i:i x m. 2 ) | x t) - ( 2 . 5,000 x 2 .5) - 2 12, .500 m -ib 

.342,.500 

Section modulus reipiired = KJOO ~ 

Sei'tioii modulus of a 10 X 12 timber — - 210. 


Use this timber for the sill, the 12-in side being jilaced in a vertical po.sition 
Considering the cantilever transverse timbers as aeting about the center of the sill. 


^^50,oon^(. 

2 4 


0.8.'5) 


X 12 = 313,000 in. -lb. 


Section modulus reipiired = - 


The section modulus of six 0 X <» timbers is 216. Use these timbers spaeial as shown in Fig. 3.5, laid on top of 
3-in. laminated planking. 


47. Plain Concrete Footings. 

47tt. Light Wall Footings. — Under w.tILs carrying small loads, such as a bearing 
wall in a residence or a one-story brick building, the footing generally consists of a cantilever 
slab which projects in two balancing directions. A projection of at least 4 in. should be used, 
which serves as a ledge on which the wtill forms can conveniently be placed. The minimum 
1 See also Appendices J and K. 
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depth of the footing should be equal to twice this projection (Fig. 36). The load per square foot 
occurring at the ])ottom"of the footing should be checked to make sure that the allowable pres- 
sure on the soil is not exceeded. 

476. Heavy Wall Footings. — Under walls carrying a considerable load, such as a 
party wall in a six-story warehouse, a balanced cantilever footing similar to that for a light wall 
may be used. These footings are usually battered or stepped in order to save material. In a 
footing of this type, the projection of the top step beyond the face of the wall is generally taken 
as one-half the wall thickness. 

Illustrative Problem. — Dosign a plain concrete footing for a wall 20 in. thick carrying a h)ad of 24,000 lb. per 
lin, ft. Soil pressure to be considered at 4000 lb. per sq. ft. 

Load per linear foot of wall at top of footing = 24,000 lb. 

Assumed weight of footing per linear foot — 4,000 lb. 

Total load per linear foot. = 28,000 lb. 

oo nno 

Width of footing = “ 7 ft. 

The footing, built monolithic, is stepped down as shown in Fig .>7, the depth of any step being twice its pro- 
jection. The weight is 3930 lb. per lin. ft., which checks the original assumption. 





47c. Plain Concrete Column Footings. — In this type of cantilever footing, shown 
in Fig. 38, the steps projet^t in four directions from the column it supports. Footings of this 
type are generally used in mill buildings where excavation is not ditfie.ult or exj)ensive. 

Illustrative Problem. — Design a column footing of plain concrete to carry a load of 3.'>0,0()() lb , the soil pressure 
being .SriOO lb. per sq ft. 

Column load = 3.50,000 lb. 

Assumed weight of footing = 90,000 lb. 

Total load — 1 10,000 lb. 

Design of size of base. 

Assume a 2t-in. square cast-iron base. 

Allowable stress on bottom of base for 2000-Ib. concrete 

(Sec Art. 49a) = 0.2.5 = 0.2.5 X 2000 X = 660 lb. 

^ ,, 350,000 

Area of base = — r, = 530 sq in. 
ouO 

Use 24 X 2-in. metal C. I. base. 

. ,, ,. 440,000 

Aren of footing = — 126 sij ft. 

Use a footing 11 ft. 4 in. X 11 ft. 4 in. stepped and built inonolithie, as shown in Fig. 38. Weight is 89,000 lb. 
which checks assumption very closely. 

48. Stone and Brick Footings. — Stone or brick ma.sonry is not suitable for footings except 
for ver}" light loads. Even for such loads it is recommended that concrete be u.s(?d. 
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49. Reinforced Concrete Column Footings. 

49a. Notation and Design Formulas. — The symbols used in formulas for the 
design of column footings are as follows (see Fig. 39) : 

a = width of pier or column supported. 
i4# = eff(jctive steel area in one direction. 

A = total area at top of cap or pier. 

A' — loaded area at the column base. 
h = dimension of base of footing. 
c — distaiKiC from facci of pier to edge of footing. 
d = depth from top of footing to cent(n of gravity 
of steel. 

di = depth at shear sc'ctioii as governing diagonal 
tension. 

M — monu'iit in one direction. 

Ta = permissible working stress dirt'ctly under 
column. 

/ = total thickness of footing. 

= thickness of prismatic portion of footing. 
u = unit bond stress at edg(^ of pier for bars within 
the (iffeciive width only. 

ic = column load divid(‘d ])y tlu'areaof the footing. 
The formidas for the design of s'luare column foot- 
ings follow: 



M — (^^ar* -f O.Oc®)?^ 
r. = 0.25// 



-f 2d)l]w 
4(a + 2d)jdi 
(c- 4* ac)iv 
~ 1^0 jd'~ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


Effective width for steel = a -f- 2(/ — a — 2d) (b) 

496. Steps to Be Taken in Design. — Tlui steps in the d(\sigii of a squares rein- 
forced concrete footing are as follows: 

(а) . From the column load and allowable pressure on the soil determine the dimension h of 
the footing. For this computation an estimated weight of the footing per squani foot must be 
deducted from the soil pressure. The weight of the footing does not enter into thii compula- 
tions otherwise, as its weight passes directly to the soil without affecting the moment or shear 
measurably. 

(б) Compute w(= column load divided by b^). 

(c) Design cap or pier (if used) on top of the footing. 

(d) Assume a value for d and compute the shearing unit stress. Revise the assumption of 
d until an allowable shear on the unreinforced concrete web is obtained (or design stirrups if the 
depth of the footing is limited). 

(e) Compute the bending moment in the footing. 

(/) Compute As and determine the size and number of bars making up the effective steel 
area. In the remaining width of the footing provide same size bars at twice the interval used 
within the effective width. 

(g) Compute the bond stress on bars, taking So as the sum of the perimeters of all bars 
making up the effective steel area A,. 

(h) Check the design against the assumed weight and redesign if necessary on account of 
soil pressure. 
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The design of all column footings has been carried out in accordance with the 1924 Joint 
Committee Specifications (see Appendix J). 

49c. Single Slab Footings. — This type of footing should be used only for small 
loads, as it is uneconomical in concrete. 

Illustrative Problem, — Soil preaaurr 4000 lb. per aq. ft. 

Column size 20 X 20 in. (see Fig. 40). 

Column load = l.'SO.OOO lb. 

Asaumed footing weigbi = 10,000 lb. 


Total load = 160,000 lb. 


Area = 


160,000 

4000 


= 40 Hq ft = 6 ft 6 III aiiuare. 


W' 


1.50,000 
(6 5) (6.5) 


= :4.560 lb. per aq. ft. 


It will be iiotieed that d\ - d for a single slab footing. 
Diagonal tenaion, aasunnng d — K1 in 


(27.5.5) (.‘1.560) 
(1)(16)(0 87)d:i) 


47 lb. per aq. in. 


Tina value la too high w’here ordinary aiiehornge of the reinforoc- 
ineiit ia employed 


14>2 

= 36.7 lb. per aq. in. 


Try d ■ 

(25.60) (3.560) 

® (4)Y40)(0.87)(14..5) 

M = I(>^)(1.67)(2.42)2 +(0.C)(2.42)3](3560)(12) = .572.000 in.-lb. 
A* = 2.50 aq. in. = twenty-three ^^-in. round bars. 

(0 88) (.3,560) 


(2.‘1) (1.18) (0.87) (14.5) 


= 103 lb. per aq. in. 


Sinci' the unit bond atress allowed is only 75 lb. per aq. in., 
it will bo nereasary either to hook these bara or increase the 
iiumbi'r allowing the bars to remain straight. Hooking the bars 
is the most eeononiieal solution. 

The twenty-three ?^-in. round bars must be spaced in a 
width of 20 -f- 29 -}- H (78-20-20) = 63.5 and have a spacing of 


63.5 

22 


2.9 in., say 2Ji in. on centers. 


The 23 bars will be placed equally on each side of the center 
at 2% in. on eonti'rs. The outer bar of this effective group there- 
fore lies 9 in. from the edge of the footing, so only one bar will 
be needed at bi. on centers on each side, making a total of 25 
bara each w'ay. 

The depth of the footing = 14.5 -f 3.5 = 18 in. Actual 
weight = 9500 lb., which checks assumed weight. 



49<Z. Sloped Footings. — This type of footing is favored l)y some designers. It 
requires less concrete tlian stepped or flat-top footings. For the practical operation of pouring 
sloping footings without forms, a comparatively dry concrete is used, and the slope may be as 
steep as 3 vortical to 5 horizontal without causing any difficulty in the field. In the design 
which follows, a cap or pier lias b(*eu provided on top of footing equal to one-fourth of th(j 
breadth of the base. Experience has taught th(^ writer that the use of a cap or pier of plain 
concrete on top of the footing is exceedingly de.sirable where the strata of firm .soil vary. The 
footing may be lowered to firm soil and the height of the pier increas(‘d so that the ek'vation of 
top of pier remains constant. 

In stnictures where the column loads arc fairly large, some provision should be made in the 
design to allow for a greater percentage of dead load on an exterior than on an interior column 
footing. If the ground at the bottom of the footing is hardpari, hard shale, or solid gravel, this 
provision is not essential. 

It is good practice to design the columns for the full dead load and a proportion of th(i live 
load depending upon the number of stories in the structure. In Chicago, the ba.s(*nH*nt story 
columns in a six-story and basement building would be designed for the full dead load, the roof 
load and 723^2 % of the live load for which the floors are designed. The footings are designed 
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for the basement story column load. Some designers proportion the area of footings on the 
basis of the dead load only. The writer recommends using the full dead load and one-half of 
the live load used in the design of the basement story columns. The following example is 
worked out on this basis: 

Illustrative Problem. — Interior column: Size, 32 in. diameter; 2900-lb. coneretc; vcrticab « thirteen 1^^-in, 
square bars; spiral = round, 2 > 4 -in. pitch, 28 in. diameter. 

Dead load = 297,000 lb. 

Live load = 423,000 lb. 



Fia 41. Fla. 42. 


Allowing 12 % of the column load for the weight of footing, area of interior footing = = 

13 ft. 2 in. square (see Fig. 41). Now using one-half the live load and all the dead load, we have a pressure of 
230* ~ 2680 lb. per sep ft. The area required for the exterior column would be = 108 sq. 

ft. or say 13 ft. 0 in. square (see Fig. 42). 

Following through the above, it will be noted that the area of the interior column footing, wdiich is the one hav- 
ing the highest percentage of live load, was first obtained by using the soil jiressurc allowed. A new soil pressure 
is then obtained by using all the dead load and one-half the live loati. All other footings are then proportioned by 
using this reduced soil jiressure and ajiplying it upon the full dead load and one-half of the live lo;id. 

Having determined the footing area, the design will be carried out in the usual way using the total column load 
occurring at the top of the foundation. In case the live load for which the floors are designed exceeds 400 lb. per 
sq. ft., it W'ould be well to take one-fourth of the live load instead of one-half. The reason for this is that the settle- 
ment, if any, w'ill probably occur during construction and not after the building is fully loaded. 

Interior Footing: 

Total column load = 720,000 lb. 

720 000 

Area of footing = 230 sq. ft. w = - = .3130 lb. per sq. ft. 

Provide a cap on toj) of the footing equal to one-fourth of the breadth and 1 ft. 0 in high. 

Cap = 3 ft. 10 in. square. 

Area of cap * 21 16 sq. in. 

Gross area of column = 804 sq in. 

fQ “• 0.25/e'^2.63 * 690 lb. per sq.in. for 2000-lb. concrete. 

A * I * 720,000 

Actual stress = — “ 850 lb. per sti in. 

804 

The permissible stress would be increased 4.5 % in the event that a 2900-lb. concrete cap were used. This 
stress «= 690 X 1.45 = 1000 lb. per sq. in. Had the 2000-lb. concrete cap been adopted for this design, it would be 


■ 8.50 lb. per sq in. 
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necessary to provide a short spiral in the top of this cap together with footing dowels equal to the number and sise 
of the column rods. We shall use the 2900-lb. concrete cap and omit the spiral for this design, as the more economi- 
cal solution. 

The top of the footing directly under the cap will be made 8 in. larger than the cap in order to leave a flat 
surface for the cap forms to set on. 

Diagonal Tension. — Assume d = 40 in. below bottom of cap. Depth available to resist diagonal tension *» 
di. Assume — 12 in. 


liy proportion 


(di - 8) 
28 


(to - dx) 
3(i 


solving, di = 22 in. 


V 


(120K3130) 

(4)a26K0.87)(22) 


= .39 lb. per sq. in. 


M = 
d = 

u — 


[(>2) (3.83) (.5,07)2 -}- (0.6) (.5 67) 31(31 30) (12) = 6,t00,0()0 in -lb. 
40 m. Aa — 10.1 sq. in. = twenty-three *4-111. round bars. 
(21 7 -f .32) (3 130) 

(23) (2.36) (0.87) (40) 


= 80 lb. per sq. 111. Use hooked ends. 


EfFeetive width (10.5) 


1- Oi) (15.17 - 10..5) = 12.83 ft. = 154 in. 


154 

sparing = -- 


7 in. on centers. 


Add one b.ar e.ach side making the total steel twenty-five ^4-in. round bars each way. 

'I'he jietusd weight of footing and cap as designed is 80,000 lb. which is slightly less than the assumed weight. 
ICxUrior Footma: 

Column load, 476,000 lb. 

Area of footing — 160 sej ft. w — 2820 lb. per sip ft. I'he design will be carried out the same as above, and 
wo obtain the design shown in Fig. 42. 


49c. Diagram for Determining Depth of Footing. — For fixf'd proportions of a to 
b Jind for any given column load, tlie depth to the stetd, d, remains pnietieally constant for all 
soil pressures in common use. (Fig. 43) is bast'd on the assumption that tho column of what- 



Fiq. 43. 
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ever size will rest upon a pier wlio^side is one-fourth of the side of the base of the footing. 
From this figure the value of d for design may b(» selected with the assurance that the shearing 
stress as governing diagonal tension will not exceed 49 to 60 lb. per sep in. as noted on the 
diagram. 

49/. Stepped Footings. - Stepped footings should be so proportioned as to 
completely envelop the ininirnuni sloped footing. 

49gf. Rectangular Footings. — Since a footing is a very stiff rigid member, no 
appreciable (h‘fl(‘ction will occur at the edges, and uniform pressure will prevail throughout the 
foundation. In footings in which the length does not exceed the breadth by more than 50%, the 
design will bo carried out in the same manner as in a square footing. Thus, referring to Figs. 
44 and 45, 




Fm. 4ri. 



d/(i_i) = (I'iac- -h ().6r‘’6)?e 
0.66^c)<c 

The values for diagotial terision can be followed through in a similar manner. 

In cases wliere the length is inoni than 50% gr<‘a(er tlian the width, the footing should be 
designed as follows: 









The (d'fective reinforc(‘ment across 4 — 4 should be placed within a width ecpial to 
{<1 -H b). 

49/?. Wall Footings. Continuous footings of this type may either hav(‘ a sloped 
top as shown (Fig. 46) or lie construct(*d with a level top. If tv is the unbalanced ujiward earth 

pressure*, then di — ^ 2^(0 when onlinary anchorage of the st(*(*l is provided. 


M 


per lin. ft. 


foot. 


n — '' here* iJo represents the* total p(*riphery for the numlx'r of bars present p(T linear 


It will usually be found that in this tyjie of footing the reinforcing liars must be hooke'd as 
indicated, for economy. 

60. Reinforced Concrete Combined Footings.^ — In this case, a column occurs very close to 
the property line, and a symimdrical footing cannot be constructed without (*ncroachment upon 
the adjoining pro])erty. A combined footing for the exterior and next adjacent interior footing 
may be the best solution. 

If the exterior column load is less than the interior column load, it is general practice to use 
a rectangular footing. If conditions do not permit this, a trapc'zoidal footing must be used. In 
C{use the exterior column load is greater than the interior, a trapezoidal footing must be used. 

In the articles which follow, stresstvs for a 200()-lb. concrete and a hard-grade steel, in 
accordance with tlu* 1924 .Joint Committee report, have been us(h1. For these stresses, K = 
138. 


60a. Rectangular Combined Footings. - In this design (Figs. 47, 48 and 49), the 
foundation will be proportionc'd directly to the basement story column loads. 
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Illustrative Problem. — Interior column 1, load = 720,000 lb.; column size, 34 X 34. 

Kxtcnor column 2, load = 470,000 lb.; column size, 30 X 30. 

Maximum soil jiressure = 4,000 lb. per sq. ft. 

The center of gravity of the column loads must coincide with the center of gravity of the footing area 
Allowing 12 % for the weight of footing, urea of footing: 

800.000 4 53.3,000 
4,000 


= 335 s . ft. 


,, , , (18.0) (720,000) 

Center of gravity .8 ' - , ,o,j_oo(r ' 


10 83 ft from center of column 2. 


Now, side of column 2 is on the lot line, so center of gravity is 

10.83 -{- 1 2.5 = 12.08 ft. from end of footing. 

Footing is to be rectangular, so length will be 

2 X 12.08 = 24.10 ft. 

Width of footing - . - 13.9 ft 

2-1 . 1 b 

The size of the footing and its location with resiiect to the tv\o columns has now^ been determined. 

I.IOO.OOO 

wj = — = 3.570 Ib. 

33o 

The next operation will be to determine shcar.«< and momenta in a longitudinal direction. 

A shear and moment diagram is then plotted to a convenient scale. 

Vj, = - (13.9) (3.570) (1 9) = -244,000 1b 
Vui == +720,000 - 211,000 = +170,000 lb. 

V>ii == +(13 9) (3.570) (I 2.5) +02,000 lb. 

ViL = -170,000 4 02,000 = -111,000 lb. 

Line of zero shear = ... 0 f* b> right of center of eoliinm 1. 

(.4o70) (1.4 9) 

Mi -= - (244,000) ( 1.9) O 2 ) (12) == - 7, l.50,0()() m -lb 

Ma = maximum positive moment and occurs at line of zero shear = - 7, 1.50, 000 |- (9 0) (470,000) (>. 2 ) (12) =■ 
+ 20,3.50,000 in.-lb. 

* M‘i = - (02,000) (1 2,5) (> 2 ) (12) - -580,000 in -lb 

Draw’ a smooth parabolic curve through the plottcil points rei>resenting those moment values In certain cases 
it would be well to compute a series of intermediate points on the moment diagram in order to determine this para- 
bola more accurately. But for all practical purposes, the values calculated above are sufficient, as (hi‘y represent 
the critical values used in designing the footing 

20,3.50,000 
(1.38)(13.9)‘(r2) 

A, = 43 sq. in = thirty-four l>H-in. sciuari' bars 
Actual weight of footing = 143,000 lb., which checks the assumed weight very closely. 

Diagonal tension at column 1. (Trial without cap.) 


d2 


- 885, d = .30 in 


(202 - 61 3) (3.570) 


51 lb. per in. 


(4) (91) (0.87) (30) 

According to the 1921 .Joint Committee report, the above value is too high where ordinary methods 
arc employed in anchoring the reinforcing steel and where no wi'b nanforcing is prc’sent. We shall proceed on the 
basis that no special anchorage will be useil. Therefon* the limiting value for diagonal tension will be 10 lb per 
sq. in. In order to reduce the above, value, it will be necessary either to increase the cfTective depth of the footing 
or to provide a cap under column 1 of a size sufficient to reduce the diagon.al tension to the allowable value. 

Try a cap 1 ft. 0 in. deep and IG in. square. 

^ (202 - 78) (.3.570) 

® (4) aOG) (0 87)(30) 

Diagonal tension at column 2 (Trial without cap.) 

In this case it will be a.s.^umed that there is no basement w-all at column 2. 

(134 - .37.1) (3.570) 

~ (120 +’90) (0.87) (30) 

Try a cap 1 ft. 0 in dec]) and 41 X 52 in. 

(134 - .5.5..3) (74.570) 

" ” (142 + 11^) (0.87) (.30) 

There are, at the present time, two methods in general use for providing web reinforcement in combined 
footings. 

Case I: Longitudinal bars bent down near the supports. 

Case II: Vertical stirrups. 

A solution for both methods is now’ presented. 


^ 62 lb. 


41 8 lb. 
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10.3 in. (maximum spacing). 


Case I . — Where longitudinal bars arc bent down at an angle of 45 deg. or more with the main reinforcement 
(sec Appendix J). 

Considering shear at right face of column 1. 

From shear diagram: 

V = 405,500 lb. » = 93 lb. 

Fc = 174,500 Ib. t><, = 40 1b. 


13.5 sq. in. 


= 13.2 in. This value comes within the maximum spacing as computed above. 


V' = 231,000 lb. v' = 53 lb. 

Distance out from face of column 1 where no web reinforcement is required. 

«5^8(8.18)(lii) "= TiO in. 

The total area of bent-up bars required to resist diagonal tension in the distance of 66 in. is therefore: 

(23 1.000) (.56) (sin 60°) 

(16.000) (0.87) (30) (2) 

Starting at the riglit face of euluiiiii 1. 

Assume five Ifs-in- square rods are bent up at column 1. 

_ ^32) ( 16,000) (0 87) (30) 

“ .(231,000) (sin 60°) “ 

Uend uj) 5 rods at 60 deg. from a line 1 ft. to the right of center line of column 1. 

In a similar manner, we find a satisfactory design as follows: 

At a point 2 ft. 6 in. out, bend up four l>H-in. square bars. 

At a point 4 ft. 0 in. out, bend up three Ij^H-m. square bars. 

Total area of steel bent up — twelve ll^-iii. square bars = 15.2 sq. in., which is more than the amount 
requircMl. 

The shear at column 2 is less than the shear on the right face of column 1. To avoid too many types of bent 
bars, the rods will bt‘ bent in a similar manner at column 2. 

The 5 bars which are bent u[) for shear under column 1, should not be considered as resisting the negative 
moment caused by the cantilevered end. These bars should be hooked a short distance beyond the support. 
The negative steel requinul for negative moment at column 1 =» 1.5 2 sip in. 

Steel available from the remaining bent bars (seven Hh in. square) = 8 8 sq in. 

Deficit = 6. 1 sq in. 

Add eight 1-in round rods in the bottom of cantilevered end. 

liond at the left face of column 1. In this case the negative steel is considered. 

174 000 ir 1 , 

“ “ w(iri4nT7T(i:5)W7K30) = *"■ 

llond at the right face of column 1. In this case the positive reinforcement is considered. 

405,.500 

" (22)(-«.S)(0.87)(»0) 

Hods should be extended beyond the support for anchorage and hooked. 

Bund at left face of column 2. 

352, 00() 

(22)(4.,5)((/87)(30) 

('use //.- losing vertical stirrups. 

Maxinium-siise stirrup = = ^8 ni. 

The total area (jf verti<-al stirrups rc<|uired to resist diagonal tension in a distance of 60 in 

(23 1,000) (56) 

(16,000) (0.87) (36)“(2) 

Try ^M-in round stirrups having 8 vertical legs. 

(2.4) (16,000) (0 87) (.30) 

231,000 

Use 7 stirru])S spaced as shown at each end. 

Use fifteen 1-in. square bars for negative reinforcement under column 1. Bond at left face of column 1. 
174,000 


1.56 lb. per .s<i in. 


136 lb. Use hooks. 


«i ■ 


= 1.5 .5 sq. in. 


4.4 in. 


Ill lb. per sq. in. Use hooks. 
102 lb per sq. in. 


(15) (4) (0.87) (30) 

Bond at right face of column 1. 

_405,000 

(34) (4.5) (0.87) (30) 

It is good practice to run about three bars through the entire length of the footing at the bottom These bars 
serve to hold the transverse reinforcement rigidly in place. 

Transverse nanforcement must be provided at both columns 1 and 2. 

At column 1: 

^ ^ 720^ ^ X ?-f X 12 . 9.520.0<X, -lb. 


13.9 
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Rond u 


114 lb. per sq. in. Use hooks. 


At = 20 HQ. in. Use twenty 1-in. sq. rods. These bars are to be spared in a distance of 0 ft. 0 in. Spacing 
will be 6 in on centers. 

(5.53) (12.1) (3570) 

(20)“(4)(0 87)'(36) 

At column 2: 

M = X ^ ^ “ 6,700,000 in.-lb. 

A, =s 14.2 s<i in. Use fourteen 1-m. square rods, hooked at both ends and spaced 4^2 i“- centers. 

601). Trapezoidal Combined Footings.— In this design (Figs. 50 and 51), the 
foundation will he i)rop()rtioned directly to the basement story column loads. 

Illustrative Problem. — Interior column 1, loud = .390,000 lb ; column size, 24 X 24 in. 

Exterior column 2, load = 476,000 lb.; column size, 30 X 30 in. 
i:50il pressure = 6000 lb. per sq. in. 

Allowing 11 % for weight of footing, the area required equals 160 sq. ft. Column spacing is 18 ft. 0 in In 
this case a concrete basement wall is located at the edge of the footing. The weight of this wall is included in the 
column load. 


The center of gravity of the column loads is 


. (18) (.390,000) 


866,000 


= 8.1 ft. from ecntc*r of column 2, or 9.35 ft. from end 


of footing. The footing will be continued 1 ft. 0 in. past the edge of column 1. The length of the footing is there- 
fore 21 ft. 3 in. (see Fig. 50). 

The widths Ci and Ci must be such that the area of the footing is 160 sq, ft and the center of gravity of this 
trapezoid is 9.35 ft. from the end as shown Then 
(Cl f C2)(21 2.5) 

2 


160 or Cl f C 2 = 15 I ft. 


Using the common (M|uation for the center of gravity in a trapezoid 

Xi 

hlolve equations (1) and (2), 


3 Cl -h C > 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


W = 


Cl = 10 3 ft. and Ci = 48 ft. 
866,000 
160” 


.5400 lb iier sq ft. 


Plotting Shear and Moment Diagram . — In this problem the loading consists of a uniformly 
varying load. In order to plot the shear and moment diagram accurately, it would be neces- 
sary to determine a series of points on these <mrves. For all practi(;al purpose's, it will benecc's- 
sary only to calculate the shears at columns 1 and 2 and d(*termine the line of zero sh(‘ar. By 
calculating the values of the negative moments under columns 1 and 2 as w'ell as the maximum 
moment at the line of zero slu'ar, a reasonably accurate diagram (!an b(; plotted. 

In practice sometimes, the center of gravity of the footing is considered the line of zero 
shear. The error caused by this assumption is very small, seldom exceeding 3%. 


Exact line of zero shear: 

( 10 :ix= - 


Solving, X 2 = 9,8 ft. from right end of footing. C = 7.77 ft 

The shear and moment diagranm have been plotted in accordance with the above instructions. 
The s^icar and moment values at the critical points are listed as follows: 

ViL = - .54,700 11). Mx = -61.5,000 in -lb. 

Vat = +3.34,000 11). Mi = -51.5,000 in -lb 

ViL = -410,000 1b. Ma = + 19,6(MJ,000 in.-lb. 

Vat = + 68, .500 Ib. 

Ma = 19,600,000 in.-lb. 


d2 = 


19,600.000 _ ^ 

(138) (7.77) (12) ’ 


d = 39 in. 


At = 31 8 sq in. = thirty-two 1 sq. in. bars in 2 layers. 

Total depth = 39 + 6 = 45 in. 

Actual weight of the footing as designed is 91,000 lb., which is slightly smaller than the assumed weight. 
Diagonal tension need not be investigated in this problem. 

Considering shear at the right face of coluinu 1 

V = 304,.500 lb. V =134 lb. 

Vc = 91,000 lb. “ 10 lb. 


V’ = 2 13, .500 lb. 


04 lb 
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Tho 1924 Joint Conunittec 8i)crification8 permit the use of 0.03 ft lb. per sq in. a8 the allowable unit shcarinK 
Btrpss on concrete, provided special anchoraRC of the longitudinal steel is adopted. This report further requires 
that special anchorage of the longitudinal steel should be used when the shearing stress exceeds 0.06 /c' as it does in 
this case. i3pecial anchorage will be used in this problem. 


V = 304, .500 lb. 

« = 134 lb. 

Vc == 137,000 lb. 

= 60 lb. 

V' = 167,500 lb. 

»' = 74 lb. 


?^-in. round stirrups having 8 vertical legs will be used and spared as shown in Fig. .50. 

Seven bars will b(' bent down near the eoluinns as shown and hooked for anchorage The bars servo as supports 
for the top steel in the footing and also provide negative reinforcing under each column. 

Shear at left face of column 2 = 3H,000 lb. 

M = ( ^5y(4) (0^87) (3^ 1021b. per sq in Use deformed bars. 


Cross bending at column 2 need not be considered as the rigid concrete wall will distribute the load at that end 
Tlond stress will control the number of bars recjuired for cross bending at column 1. 

Try twelve ? 4 -in. round rods. 


1 V (•m000)(3 32) 

2 ^ (12) (“2.36) (0.87) (if) (5.32) 
Use twelve ?i-in round bars hooked at each end. 


120 lb per sq. in. 


60r. Coatinuous Exterior Column Footings. — In many cast's whoro wo have a 
continuous concrete hasciiKiiit wall it is etjonoinical to use the bast'iiu'nt wall as an inverted 
beam which distributes the eolunin load to a continuous footing of a relatively small wifith. 
An cxampl(5 of this typo is shown in Fig. 52. In tho (*xamplo which follows it should bo 



noted tlAt tho footing is concentric with the column. The projections on citlier side of the wall 
will consequently vary. 

Illustrative Problem. — Basement story column load = 480,000 lb ; column size, 30 X <30 in. 

Soil pressure = 4()()0 lb. Columns are spaced 18 ft. 0 in on centers. 

Basement wall per linear foot = 9 ft. X 16 in. = 1800 lb. 

Footing per linear foot = 1600 lb. 


3400 lb. per lin. ft 
60,000 lb. in 18 ft. 0 in. 


Total load = 540,000 lb 
540,000 


Area 


- 4 ^-= 


w = 3560 lb. 

Using tho value of 0.6 // for a 2000-lb. concrete as the limiting value of shear with web reinforcement, then 


6 - 


(7.5) (15.5) (3560) 
(2) (120) (0,87) (122) 


16 in. 
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Bond 


51 .5 Ib. prr sq. in. 


' 84 lb. Uro deformed baiB. 


131,000 in.-lb. 


The maximum moment in the longer projection of the footing. 

ilf(max.) « (3560) ^^* 2 -') (12) = 288,000 in.-lb 

d required = 13 2 in. use 18 in. Depth = 21 in. 

A» =» 1.02 sq, in. Use five ^a-in square rods per lin. ft of wall. 

With d = 18 in , the depth available to resist diagonal tension is 14.3 in. 

(2.1 7) (3560) 

® “ (l4.3)(l‘2)(0.87) 

This value is not too high areording to the 1924 Joint Committee report provided special anchorage of the rods 
ifi adopted. Use hooks. 

(3.67)(3.'>r>0) 

(5)(2)(0.‘87)(18) 

The. maximum moment in the shorter i>rojection of the footing. 

M(imix) - (3.560) (12) = 

Unbalanced M = 288,000 - 1.31,000 = 154,000 in.-lb. 

A, in wall = 0.70 sq. in. 

A* shorter side 0.47 sq. in. 

End sliear = V = 206,000 lb 

Vc — 68,000 lb. carried by concrete 

V — 138,000 lb on web reinforcement. 

Point where no web reinforcement is required = 

\ IZu) 

The total area of vertical stirrups required to resist diagonal tension in 62 in. ' 

2.5 s<i. in. at each end 

Use stirrups as shown in di'tail. 

M in wall beam = (7..5) (.3.560) (18)2 = 8,6.50,000 in -lb. 

As = 1..5 H{j. in. Use four lls-in square rods. 


_(1.3.S,000)_(62)_ 
(16.000)(0.87)(122)(23 ' 


61. Concrete Raft Foundations. — When a .soil of low boariiiir vmIup is ('noonniortMl, a raft 
or mat covoring tlic oiitiro building site is soniotimcs economical. This type of foundation is 



usually more economical than piles when conditions permit its u.so. The raft may bo designed 
citiicr as a flat slab or as beam and slab construction. The beam and slab is usually more 
expensive but has the advantage over the flat slab of allowing all piping below the basomont floor 
to be installed after the foundation work has been completed. Figs. 53 and 54 repre.sent a ctoss 
section through these two types of raft footings. The dead weight of the foundation will 
balance a certain amount of the upward soil pressure and therefore will not enter into the slab 
design. 

In the flat slab typo, the drop, instead of occurring above the floor, is constructed below the 
slab. When the inverted caps at the bottom of the columns arc objectionable, they may be 
eliminated and the slab increased in thickness in order to resist the increased moments and 
shears. Where the size of the basement story column is of minor importance, a large column or 
pier could be adopted in this story thereby materially reducing the thickness of slab and the 
drop required. 
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62. Piers Sunk to Rock or Hardpan. — When column loads are excessive, the use of piers 
sunk to rock or a very hard formation becomes desirable. It has been found that where the 
site consists of a soft (day or other material of comparatively low bearing value overlying a hard 
formation at a depth of 30 or 40 ft., these piers are more economical than piles or spread footings. 
Such piers, which are c(unmonly calhid caksonSj are extensively used in Chicago. 

If a 2000-lb. concret(‘- is used, the Chicago Ordinance allows a stress of 400 lb. per sq. in. on 


the gross section of the caisson. When the 



Fio. 55. 


caissons arc built upon hardpan, the bottom is 
belled out so that the bearing on the hardpan 
does not exceed 12,000 lb. per sq. ft. The weight 
of the caisson do(?s not enter into the calculation, 
where the lagging is not left in place, since skin 
fried ion on the sides of the caisson has been 
shown by test to be adequate to support the 
caisson weight. 

63. Reinforced Concrete Footings on Piles. 

When a soil of low bearing power is encount- 
ered and a raft tvp(i of foundation is not used, 
footings of tlie same types as designed umler 
Arts. 49 and 50 an^ usually supported on wooden 
or reinforced concrete ])il('s. Piles may also be 
used under raft foundations when the load is 
exce('dingly heavy. In designing a footing on 
pill's the pile loads are tn'ated as concentrated 
loads. Many building ordinance's require that 
the top 6 in. of the piles be enclosed in concrete 
which is not considered as contributing to the 
footing strength. This footing must be of suffi- 
cient depth safely to resist diagonal tension at 
the i)lane of critical section (see Appendix J). 
In most ordinances wood piles arc figured for a 
maximum load of 20 tons su})i('ct to test loading. 

The following example of a footing sup- 
ported on wooden piles is designed in accordan{*(^ 
with the 1924 Joint Committee recommenda- 
tions (see Fig. 55). 


Illustrative Problem. — Column losul = 885,000 lb.; column size, .'^6 in. diameter. 

Allowing 10 % for the weight of the footing, and 40,000 lb. as the load on one pile. 

Number of pilc.s = q^q = 25 piles. 

W'ith piles spared 2 ft. G in on centers the size of the footing will be 12 ft. G in. square. 

Vse a <*ap 4 ft. 0 in. X I ft 0 in. deep. 

Assume an offeetivo depth (d) of 5.'{ in at edge of cap. 

The critical section for diagonal tension occurs on the inner edge of the outer row of piles in this ease. 
Depth available for resisting diagonal tension — di == 5G in. 

Width available for resisting diagonal tension on one side = 104 in. 

885,000 

(1)(164)(0 8^(36) 

M = (885,000) (3G) -b (885,000) (G) = 5,525,000 in.-lb. 

A$ " 6.6 sq. in. Use twenty-two -^i-in. round burs in each direction. 

6 885.000 

25 


IG 

“ = 25 


Bond ■ 


= 43.5 Ib. per S(i. in. 


107 lb per sq. in. Use hooks. 


(22)(1.9G)(0.87)(53) 

The actual weight of the footing and cap as designed is 87,000 lb., which checks the assumed weight. 


Concrete piles arc usually spaced about 3 ft. 0 in. on centers. The m(^thod of designing the 
foundation on top of tlu'se piles is similar to that used for designing footings on wooden piles. 
The load per pile is usually much greater, however. 
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The diagrams of pile arrangements given in Fig. 56 will be found convenient. The spacing 
of the piles is not given, as the designer must comply with the local ordinances in this matter. 

54. Steel Beam and Girder Footings. — Steel beam footings are not now used to any great 
extent. The footing consists of tiers of steel beams placed side by side and embedded in 
concrete, as shown in Fig. 4, p. 118. The method of design for steel beam pier footings is 
described in the illustrative problems on pp. 121 
and 122. Steel girders are sometimes used in com- 
bined and cantilever footings of this type to 
distribute the loads. The method of designing a 
steel girder for a combined footing is given in the 
illustrative problem on p. 189. 
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FLOOR AND ROOF FRAMING— TIMBER 

By TTenuy D. Dewell 

66 . 


Floor Construction. 
66a. Thickness 
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Spacing of Joists. — The type and intended use of 
the building will in a great measure (h'terrnine the 
general arrangement of floor system, the thickness 
of slu'athing, and the approximate spacing of joists. 
For timber floors carrying light loads, as dwelling 
houses, apartment houses, schoolhouses, and office 
buildings, tlu' sheathing is usually of double thick- 
ness, (ionsisting of an undc'r floor of rough 1 X 6-in. 
boards, laid diagonally with the joists, and an upper 
floor of J's-in. tongue and grooved flooring. The 
joists for this class of buildings are usually 2 to 3 in. 
nominal thickness, spn,c(‘d 16 in. on centers, and 
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Fig. 56. — Arrangement of piles and shapes of 
footings. 
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of such depth as is nece.ssary for strength and stiffness. The spacing of 16 in. for the joists 
must be maintained when a ceiling of wood lath and plaster is supported from the under side of 
joists. Usually, the span of the joists will not exceed 20 ft. Floor joists 2X8 in. are the 
smallest size that should ordinarily bo ussed, while the maximum depth for a 2-in. thickness 
should not exceeul 1(> in. If a stronge^r joist than a 2 X 16-in. is required, the thickness should 


1)0 incr(;a,.sfMl to 3 in. with a maximum depth of 18 in., or the spacing decreased to 12 in. With a, 
ceiling supported from the floor joists, the size of joists must bo suflicieuit to keep the (hifloction 
of the joists when fully loaded to J 360 td the span of the joists. In making such a computation 
for deflection the load of ceiling, joists and bridging, flooring, and any partitions is considered 
as the constant or “dead” load, and the moduliis of elasticity used should not exceed that 
given in Appendix G for the particular kind of timber used. The d(‘flection for live load 
is c()mput(‘d, using the full value of the modulus of elasticity. The total deflection to be expeid- 
ed is the sum of the two partial deflections. 


In buildings wIuto floors parry murh heavier loads, as warehouses, lofts, ete., the flooring is usually l}-j in. 
thick as a miniinuni. If such a building has no ceiling, the spacing of joists may prohtably be increased over 16 in 
In general, the most economical floor will occur with short spans for joi.sts and girders, and con.Mcquently small-sizc 
joists. On the other hand, many other factors enter which may warrant longer spans for both joists and girders, 
and the most important of these factors is the advantage of having as few posts inside a building as possible. In 
the framing of the first floors of buildings where such floors are but a few feet oH the ground, it will usually be found, 
for example, that for a live load approximating 100 lb. per sq. ft., the most economical system of framing will bo 
6 X 6-in. posts, 6 X 8, or () X 10-in. girders, 2 X tS-in. joists, the floor bays being approximately 10 X 10 ft. In 
the above statement, it is assumed that the footings rest on the soil; for jule foundations the situation would be 
entirtdy different. In the latter case economy will dictate the use of long spans to utilize the full cajiacity of pile. 

Comparing 2-in. joists with 3-in. joists of equivalent strength, it may be pointed out that, since the actual 
finished thickness of a 3-in. joist when surfaced one side is in , and the finished thickness of a 2-in joist is Ua-Di . 
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tho loss of strength by surfacing is 18.75 % in a 2-in. joist and 12.5 % in the 3-in. joist, or an economy of 6.25 % for 
the 3-in. joist, although the price of the .3-in. timber will be slightly higher than the 2-in, stock. Only a comparison 
of several schemes for an actual case will indicate the cheapest construction. 

For proper spiking the thickness of joist should be somewhat greater than the thickness of single floor spiking 
to it. Using floor boards of 2-in. thickness, tho joists should be 3 in. thick. 

566. Bridging. — Bridging consists of timbers placed between joists to support 
them laterally. Bridging is either solid or of the cross or herring-bone type. The latter method, 

shown in Fig. 57, is the more effective of the two types, since it 
not only supports the joists laterally; but, in the event that a con- 
centrated load comes on one joist, tin? bridging will effectively assist 
the flooring in distributing a portion of the load to the joists at 
either side. 

For joists 2 X 10 in. and under, cross bridging 1X4 in. or 1 X 3 in. will be sufficient. For joists 2X12 in. 
and larger, the cross bridging should be at least 2X3 in., and for the larger sizes of joists, 2X4 in. 

Solid bridging consists of iiieees of planks of the same depth as the joists, eut and fitted between the joists, 
bolid bridging should never be less than 2 in tliiek. 

All bridging should be neutly and snugly fitted between the joists and well nailed thereto. It should be con- 
tinuous throughout ii line of joi.sts having a common span. Cross bridging should be placed at intervals not to 
exceed 8 ft. All joists should be solid bridged over supports. 

66c. Arrangement of Girders.— With a rcct.'ingular floor bay, tlie economical 
arrangement of girders and joists is to make the girtlers span the short side of the rectanglt!. 
The joists taking the longer .span. 

For general stiffrioiss of tho building, the girders, wdiere possible, sliould run j)arallel to tho 
transverse axis of tlio building. It may be advisable, if (‘loarances will permit, to use kiu'c^ 
braces from girders to coluinn.s, but in any ca.se the span of girder should always lie taken as th(f 
di.stance between cc'nter lines of end liearing on columns or walls. Kne(; liraees should prefer- 
ably be fitted or attached to girders and eolunins after tho full dead load of floor is in plae(‘; 
otherwise evc'U tlie slight deflection of girder may put heavy bending stross(\s in the columns. 


Fiti. 57 — Detail of herring- 
bone bridging. 


Opcniiiga for stairs, etc., iiuiko the ejise of non-uniform loading nuiro likidy to be eneountcred in the case of 
floor girders than in the case of joist.s. 

If doubhi girdiTS .arc necessary, an air apace should be left betweiui (hem, and (he two girders connected at 
short intervals, say 2 ft , by pairs of bolt.s, u.sing ejist-iroii .separators betwt‘en tlu' girders. This air space is neces- 
sary to prevent dry rot taking place, although for fire protection, such air space is undesirable. ^ 

56(L Connections to Columns. — To prevent tho ginh'rs in falling from pulling 
tho columns with thorn in case of fire, standard jiractieo roeommends that tho attachmont of 
ginhu’s to columns bo made solf-roloasing. Tho writer Ixdioves, howov(‘r, that in tho event of a 
fire serious enough to burn through tho girdor.s, the interior posts of tho building are almo.st 
certain to fall. For this reason, when? it is n('co.s.sary to secure latiu’al stiffness iti a building, 
he believes it w(*ll to design the connections of girders to columns, and joists to columns, rela- 
tively strong, providing continuity acro.ss the columns. Details of such connections are dis- 
cus.sed in Sect. 2, Art. 123. 

66fj. Connections to Walls. — All girders and joi.sts entering ma.sonry walls should 
rest upon .steel or iron bearing plates, well painted. An air space should lie left around th(j 
ends of joists and girders. In order to allow the girders or joists to fall without pulling the walls 
over in case of fire, the ends of the timbers arc usually cut back, as in Fig. 58. For tying tho 
girders and joists into the walls, iron or steel anchors are used, as illustrated in Fig. 58. These 
anchors should be approximately X 1^2-hi. straps, one end forged into a lug to fit into a 
notch in tho upper side of girder. The portion within the wall may be bonded into tho ma.sonry. 
Sometimes an anedior consisting of a round rod is passed through the wall, and is fitted with an 
exterior ornamental cast-iron washer on the outside. The other end of the rod may be forged 
into a flat strap with a lug as before. 

1 In mill construction, this air space is considered objectionable by many since it forms a concealed space, 
which, in the event of Arc, cannot be reached by water from the sprinklers. 
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Every girder ehouM be anchored into the wall. In the case of joists, at least every sixth joist should be so 
anchored. Building ordinances usually proscribe in detail the size and arrangement of wall anchors. 

Joists, closely spaced, entering a masonry wall weaken the walls. Further, unless very careful inspection is 
maintained, one can never be certain that proper air spaces will be left around the timbers entering the w'all. For 
this reason, there have been developed wall boxes, made of malleable iron, steel, and cast iron, which insure an air 
space around the joist or girder, and at the same time allow the timber to be self-releasing in case of fire. The tie 
between timber and wall is secured by a lug on the ba.se of the anchor which engages a notch on the under side of 
joist or girder. Tyiiical box anchors arc shown in Figs. 5‘J to 02 inclusive. Fig. 03 shows a Duplex wall i>lato. 



Fia. 58. — Details of connections — 
timber joists to brick walla. 



Fia. 60. — “Ideal” wall box. 





Fiq. 64. Duplex wall hanger. 



Fia. 65. — “Falla” joist hanger. 


A third method for support of joists and girders is the wall hanger shown in Fig.s. 04 and O.'). With the wall 
hanger, no hole is left in the wall. iSincc the joi.sts and girder.^ with this device extend only to the inner surface of 
the wall, a saving in timber is m.ade. 8incc lumber comes in lengths of multi]iles of 2 ft. only, the use of the wall 
hanger as compared to the box anchor may mean a saving, in many oases, of 2 ft. in the length of timber — a very 
considerable item. 

From the standpoint of fire hazard, it is de.sirublc that, in the event of fire, the floor joists will fall, without 
pulling the walls w’ith them. For this reason, a detail of anchorage that is " self-releasing” is usually recommended. 

From the standpoint of the resistance of buildings to windstorms and earthquakes, it is very important that 
the joists and floors be well tied together, and into the walls, so that the whole building may act as a unit in furnish- 
ing resistance to the lateral forces of wind and earthquake. 
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66. Typical Floor Bay Design. — The following example will illustrate the necessary 
computations for designing the joists and girders of a typical floor bay. The framing plan of 
the bay is shown in Fig. 66. 


Data: Office floor; partitions 2X4 in., plastered both sides, 12 ft. high; flooring double, under floor rough 
1X6 in., upper floor 1 X 4 in , T & G; ceiling plastered; joists 16 in. on centers; live load for joists, 601b. per 
sq ft.; live load for girders, 48 lb. per sq. ft.; live load for stairs, 75 lb. per sq. ft. 

For approximate dead load, call flooring 2 in. thick at .8 lb. per board foot; assume joists 2X16 in. — 16 in. on 
centers; allow 1 lb. per sq. ft. for bridging; assume plaster ceiling weight 5 lb. per sq. ft.; assume girder weight as 2 
lb. per sq. ft. 
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Fio. 66. — Framing plan of typical floor. 


Timber: Douglas fir, dense structural grade, all timlx’rs to be taken as SISIK,^ working stress 1800 lb. per 
sq. in in flexure and 175 lb in horizontal shear. 


Loadings: 

Flooring 
.loists . . 
bridging 
Ceiling 
Girder 


Joists Girders 


6 

<> 

1 


0 


6 

6 


Total flead load 
Live load 


18 20 

60 48 


Total dead and live load . ... 78 lb. per sej ft. 68 lb. pe*r sep ft. 

Typical Joist A . — Span 20 ft.; load = (20)(1>3)(78) = 2080 lb. From Table 7, p. 110, it is found that a 2 
X 12-in. joist on a 20-ft. span will carry 2140 lb., limited by bending. The load producing a deflection of m. 
per foot of span is 1236 lb., so that a deeper joist must be chosen. Since for dead load a modulus of elasticity may 
be used of finly ^4 of that used for live load, the dead load of 18 lb. per sq. ft. will be multiplied by the factor 
giving 24 lb. per sq. ft., making a total loading of 84 lb. per sq. ft.; and a total load of 2240 lb. to be considered as 
producing deflection Again, entering the tables it is found that the safe load for a 2 X 14-in., as limited by deflec- 
tion, is 2153 lb. This load, while slightly under the required loading, will be taken as satisfactory, and 2 X 14-in. 
joists used. 

> Siorfaceil one side and one edge. 
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Tablk 1. — 8tud Paiitition's^ 

Weight and strength based on actual size 
Board measure based on nominal size 
Add weight of plaster or ceiling 
Single plate top and bottom included, same size as studs 
Safk Load Bahkd o.v Studs Beino Buidoed at Center 


Nominal size 


Distance 
on centers 
(inches) 


Per linear foot of partition 


Height (feet) 


Safe load* 
(pounds) 


Weight 

(pounds) 


m X m 


X 


2>i X 



1 From the Southern Pino Manual (mollified). 

* Safe loads in first column as limited by bearing on top and bottom plates at 350 lb. per sq in. Safe loads 
in second column as limited by column action (Winslow’s formula with p = 1000 lb per sq. in ). 
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Typical Joist B . — Sinec the ceiling must be continuous, the same size of joists will be continued for the shorter 

span. 

Header II. — The load coming on tliis beam from the floor is a girder load. Conseiiuently, the uniformly dis- 
tributed floor load = (14) (.S) C(i8) — 7(ilG lb. The partition lumbci will weigh 18 lb. per lin. ft. (sec Table 1). 
Adding plaster for two aidi's at fi lb. pi-r s<i. ft. per aide, givea a total load per linear foot of 18 + (12) (10) = 188 lb. 
The partition load on the lictidcr thcief ore = (14)(i;i8) = 19801b. Total load on header = 9540 lb. From Table 
9, p. 113, it is found that a 4 X 14-in. timber on a 14-ft. span will cany 9704 lb. in bending, and 9415 lb. as limited 
for deflection. Again reducing the dead load to equivalent live load, we have, 

(14)(8)(20)(1>^) = 2,987 
( 19.80) (IH) - 2,. 570 
Live load - (14) (8) (48) = 5,.870 

10,927 lb. 

This load is 10% in excess of the limiting load for dellectijm foi a I X 14 in. On the other hand, the safe load 
as limited by deflection foi a OX 11 in is 18,808 lb., which is 47'<', too heavy, and the actual span is 13 ft. 8 in. 
instead of 11 ft. 0 m. A 4 X 1 1 m. will theieforc be u.se<l 

Trimmer C — Unifoim partition load ~ (l.88)(20) = 2700 

Uniform floor load = <20)(lH)(78) ^ 

Total unifoiiit load = 8800 lb. 

Since there i.s a concentrated load on tlim headci, also a poitnni of a uniform load, in mhlition to the uniform floor 
load figured above, wc will compute the niaxinium bending moinent. Fig (>7 lepiesents the actual loadings 
tliagrammati<*ally. 



The live load acting as a concentiation (the rea<‘tion of Header Jl) is a girder loail for whieli a 20 ' naluetion 
may be taken fioin the live load foi joists 

The eoneentrated load at I* is, theiefore, 

Flooi - (7) (8) (0.8) - 8810 

I’artition - (1.88) (7) = 900 


1770 11). 


The portion of uniform load on the tiininier not yet eonsideieil — (78)(10)(?^) 
Bending moments and reactions' 

Unifoim load of 8800 Ib. 

M ■= Os) (8800) (20) = 9.>00 ft -lb. 

Ri ^ Hi = 1900 lb. 

Concentrated load*. 


A’l 

R2 


(4770) (10) 
20 

(4770) (4) 
20 


= 8820 
- 9.56 


Small uniform load: 


4770 lb. 

M = (.8820)(4) = 15,280 ft.-lb. 


M 




Ri - 


(880) (1J2) 
20 


498 lb. 


(332) (4) ™ 1328 ft. -lb. (approximately) 


830 lb. 
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Fig. 68 ahowB the bending moment curves plotted graphically. 

The construction of the parabola of uniform moments is simple, a rectangle being erected on the span with a 
height of 9500 ft.-lb. to scale. The ends and half spans arc divided into the same number of etpial parts (in this 
case 4), ordinates erected on the span length at these division points, and radiating lines diawn from the center 
of upper aide of rectangle to the division points on the sides. The intersection of corresponding radiating lines and 
ordinates fix points on the parabola. The triangle of moment for the concentrated load is indicated by the dotted 
line. This triangle is increased for the moment of the small uniform load (increase in moment = 1328 ft.-lb. 
at a point 4 ft. from left support). The moment of the small load is also computed at a point 8 ft. from the right 
end of trimmer. M = (12) (332) — 

(4) (415) - 2324 ft.-lb. The ordinate 
to the triangle of the moment of P 
is therefore increased by 1328 ft.-lb., 
and the full lino drawn to represent 
the increased bending moment, pass- 
ing through the point 8 ft. from left 
support that represents the increased 
ordinate of 1328 ft -lb. 

From the diagram, the maximum 
bending moment is 22,080 ft.-lb 
Since the depth of floor construction 
is limited to 14 in., it is evident from 
the computations for the joists that a 
fiber stress of 1800 lb per s<i in can- 
not be used without exceeding the 
allowed deflection. In the ca.se of 
Joist “A” a 2 X 14-in. joist was used 
when for strength a 2 X 12 in. was 
found to be satisfactory. The ratio 
of the strengths of these two joists is 
3190/2149. In other words, the fiber stress in the 2 X ll-in. joist approximately = (21 19/3190) (1800) => 1215 
lb per sq. in. A fiber stress of 1200 lb per s<i in. will therefore be us<‘d for an approximate solution. Filtering 
Table 6, p. 108, we find that an 8 X 14-in. beam, sized to X 13>2, has at 1200 lb. per sq. in. a safe resisting 
moment of 22,781 ft -lb., which is satisfactory. 

Trimmer D — The calculations for Trimmer D are similar to those for Trimmer C. No uniform partition load 
occurs on the trimmer. However, there exists a stair load at the left-hand end. The dead and live load for the 
stairs will be assumed at 751b. per sq. ft. ( (L L 75) (80%) -f (D. L 15)1 = 75 lb. per s(j ft. The reaction of the 
stairs will therefore = (7) (4) (75) = 2100 lb , earned by two stringers. Only tlie reaction of one stringer applied 
4 ft. out from the left end, need be considered. This eoneentratioii, added to the eoncentiation from Header 
II, gives a total concentration of 177(5 |- 1050 = 582(5 lb. 

For simplicity it will be assumed that Trimmer C takes a load equal to that of Joist "A,** or 2080 lb. 


Trimmer C-MomenT of ^ . 

iotal uniform load of ^00 Ib. rUniform had onfy 


— - 
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part/at toad of 630 Jb, 
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^ Trimmer D- 
Moment of concentration 

Fio. 68 — Diagram of heiuling moments for Trimmers C and D. 


Concentrated load: 


M =• (H) (2080) (20) - 5200 ft -lb lU - Itz = 1040 lb. 


lU 


(.582(5) (10) 


= 4(500 lb. 


20 

Af = (4«0())(4) = 18,040 ft -lb. 

The diagram for bending moments is .shown by the dot and dash linos in Fig. 68. The maximum bonding 
moment is approximately 22,800 ft -lb , so an 8 X l l-in tinihcr will be used. 

The maximum vortieal shear is .5700 lb. The maximiitu intensity of horizontal shear is therefore • 

«= 80 lb. per sq. in., which is well within the permissible unit stress. 


67. Roof Construction. 

67a. Thickness of Sheathing. — Except in mill construction, the thickness of 
roof sheathing is seldom over 1 in. nominal, or in. finished. For roofs with a finish of tar 
or asphalt and gravel, or prepared roofing, either built up on the job or nuxdy roofing, the sheath- 
ing should be dn^sscxl and matched and of good quality, not less than No. 2 Common. The span 
of sheathing of this size is usually limited by deflection, rather than strength, although the 
strength should always be investigated. Roofs are always walked upon at some time or another, 
and appreciable deflection of the shf;athing will tend to break off the tongues of tongue-and- 
grooved lumber. Shiplap, instead of tongue-and-grooved lumber, may be used. The two 
sections are shown in Figs. 69 and 70. 

67b. Spacing of Roof Joists. — If the roof joists support the ceiling also, their spacing 
should not exceed 16 in., as this is the limiting span for wooden laths with plaster ceiling. 
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Oil the Pacific Coast, where no snow, or at most very Uj«:ht snow occurs, th(5 spaiiing of roof 
joists, when no ceilins must be provided for, is commonly taken at ‘24 in., and in cheap con- 
struction the spacing is made 32 in. 



Fia. C9. — Section of 1 X 4-in. tongue and 

grooved flooring. Fig. 70 — Section of 2 X O-in. shiplap. 

67c. Arrangement of Girders or Trusses.—The arrangement of girders and 
trusses is a matter worthy of study in any building. Usually there are requiremcuits of interior 
arrangement whiiih dictate th(i spacing of columns. 

Trusses arc most economically spaced at approximately 16 to 20 ft. Throe im^thods of 
framing the roof joists or rafters may be adopted: (1) Supporting the joists din'ctly on the 
upper chords; or (2) placing roof gird<‘rs or puilins at the pam'l points of the trusses and 
spanning the bays between purlins by light rafters; or (3) providing purlin truss(‘sat certain panel 

points and spanning betwei'n the 
purlin trusses by means of rather 
heavy raftiTs, or roof joists. There 
ari‘, naturally, advantages and disad- 
vantages to each system. Consider- 
ing vertical loads above, the particular 
building involved may carry with it 
some special reason for adopting one 
nu'thod in pr(‘f(‘r('nce to th(^ others. 

Fio. 71. — Detail of typical roof hraring truss From th(j standpoint of (!ost aloiie, it 

will usually be found upon invi'stiga- 
tion, that, if the dilfercnt systems are designed correctly and consistent ly, there will Ixi little 
difference in cost. In some localities, the relativ(*ly high price of st('(4 Companxl to lumber 
may warrant a minimum of truss work and the employment of largt^r sizes of lumber. In 
other localities the cost of securing the larger sizes ot joists may make small spans advisable. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

did. Bracing Trusses. — Bracing trusses are a necessity in long truss spans; 
in fact, the writer recommends that all roof trusses over 20-ft. span be provided with at least 
one bracing tru.ss, and that, in geiuiral, 
bracing trusses be placed at a spacing 
not greater than 15 or 16 ft. The brac- 
ing trusses may be utilized as purlin 
tnisses if properly proport-ioiied. They 
should be of the full depth of the main 
truss, and well connected thereto. The 
compression chord of a main roof truss 
needs to be supported laterally for 
column action; the lower chord should 

also be stayed laterally for general stiff- 72.-Knee b™co system of truss braciug. 

ness of the building, if for no other 

reason. Such bracing trusses may be made up of dimension lumber and spiked or bolted 
together, and thus give a comparatively cheap, and at the same time, effective construction. 
A typical example of such a bracing truss is shown in Fig. 71. Attention is called to the 
section of chords, also to the details for connection to the main trusses. 

Another method for providing general stiffness in the roof framing is shown in Fig. 72. 
In this detail the roof joists are doubled at certain intervals ; braces or struts are framed be- 
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tween the double joists, and the bottom of these struts fitted against and attached to the lower 
chords of the truss. 

The actual stresses coming upon a bracing truss are usually indeterminate. With study of the roof framing 
plan, however, a definite scheme of wind bracing may be provided, in which the bracing trusses will play a vital 
part. The whole roof, or one side of the roof, may be regarded as a horizontal beam, or truss, transfernng the wind 
reactions delivered thereto from the side walls to the end walls, or to columns and walls. Following out this 
scheme, diagonal rods may be placed in the plane of the upper chords of the roof trusses. 

Fig. 73 shows an arrangement of roof trusses, bracing trasses and diagonal rods for an assumed small build- 
ing of the miil'building typo. When the length of a building is three or more tunes its breadth, and such building 
is only moderately higJi, the diagonal rods may very frequently be omitted in some of the outer side bays. It may 
also bo possible, without endangering the rigidity of the building, to make some of the lines of bracing trusses non- 
continuous throughout the length of the building. For example, in Fig. 73, were the building twice as long as shown, 
it might be entirely consistent with safety to omit alternate biacing trusses in the first and third lines, keeping the 
center line of br.acing continuous. It must be obvious that the exact arrangement of bracing in a roof is almost 
entirely a matter of judgment, but judgment based on an understanding of the fundamental principles of structural 
mechanics and expeiience in design and construction. While it is granted that the actual stresses in a roof due to 
wind arc impossible to find, an assumption of a reasonable wind jires.sure and a definite and logical system of brac- 
ing consistently followed out in all details will insure a much safer structure than a “ hit-or-miss” or ” rule-of-thunib” 
procedure, and a^iII also result in a more economical building than one composed of heavier sections, poorly braced. 


Bui/dtng wa/f\ 



Fig. 73 — Diagrammatic plan of typical roof bracing. Fig 71 — Typical details of connection of 

bracing rods to upjx'r cliord of roof truss. 


Two typical details of connections of such diagonal rods to the roof trusses aie shown in Fig 74. In Fig. 
74fa) the rods arc passed through holes bored diagonally through the cliord, and fitted with special beveled cast- 
iron washers. In Fig 7 Mb) a steel plate is lag-screwed to the chord, and connection between plate and rods is 
secured by means of clevises and pins. If the roof joists are supporteil ilirectly upon the upper chord, these iilatcs 
will probably have to be attached to the lower side of chord. In such a case, the plates should be fastened to the 
chord while the truss is on the ground. It may be taken for granted that such connection, if made after the trass is 
erected, will be poor It is difficult, at best, to make a carpenter screw lag-screws into place, and it is almost cer- 
tain, if placed by a man on a scafTold, that the work will be poorly done. 

Obviously, the system of diagonal bracing rods just describeil may be placed in the plane of the lower clu rds 
of the trusses, provided that bracing trusses exist to form the chords of the wind resisting truss. Provision must 
be made for supporting the rods to prevent them from sagging. 

Diagonal rods in the plane of the roof framing, placed in the outer bays, are an excellent thing; they enable the 
building to be ‘‘s<iuared up” ana will do much to prevent racking of the roof due to wimi, with possible conse<nicnt 
breaking of skylights Ue-tightening of these bracing rods will be necessary from time to time as shrinkage of 
the timber takes place 

57c. Saw-tooth Roof Framing. — Saw-tooth roof.s are oonstniotod with inclined 
or vortical faces, the former being perhaps more generally used thnn the. hitttir on account of 
better diffusion of light. From the. standpoint of maximum efheieney in diffu.sed lighting, the 
saw-teeth should fac.e north with the faces inclined at an angle of 25 to 30 deg. with the vertical. 

The saw-tooth with vertical face is somewhat easier to construi^t and is less likely to give 
trouble through leakage and coiideiisatioii than the inclined face construction. In the latter 
type, there should be no horizontal mullions in the windows, since water would stand on these 
and eventually leak through. Further, e.oiidensation will tc'iid to take place on the inner side of 
the inclined glass and drop vertically on the contents of th(i building. 

In both types of construction, careful attention must be given to the design of the windows, whether fixed or 
movable sash. The flashing should run under the window sill and form an inside eondensation gutter discharging 
25 
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into conductors. Double glazing is sometimes employed in the more northerly latitudes on account of its non- 
conducting qualities. 

Some typical details of saw-tooth roofs are shown in Figs. 75, 7fi, 77, 78 and 79. 

The roof planking should be at least 3 in. in thickness, tongued-and-grooved or splined, spanning 8 to 10 ft. 
between the inclined roof beams. The valleys between the saw-teeth should have an inclination of not less than 



Cross section through <y])ical saw tooth. 

Fio. 7.3. 


Partial elevation of saw tooth. 



Fig. 70. — Detail of .saw-toolh frame — inclined 
face with pipe tie.s. 




Fig. 78. — Detail of saw-tooth frame — inclined 
face with timber ties. 



Fig. 79. — Dcdail of saw-tooth frame -vertical 
face with timber ties. 


H in. to the foot, and the conductors should be spaceil not more than 50 ft apart. Tlie construction of tlie sloping 
valleys is easily accomplished by blocking between the struct uial members of the frame. 

Fig 75 illustrates a typical construction with inclined faces. Tlie roof joists are supported at their upper 
ends on inclined post.s, and at their lower ends by joist-haiigcrs on the roof girders. Tic rmls are shown at the foot 
of each inclined roof beam to prevent the roof from .spreading. While the construction shown in this figure may be 
termed standard, objection can be raised (1) to the use of joist-hangers, (2j to the use of small tie rods exposed to 
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fire and tending to sag* (3) to the absenoe of any horizontal members at the top of posts to take thrust, and (4) to 
the absence of general stiffness of frame to horizontal forces. 

In Figs. 76 and 77 the above objections are largely met by bringing the inclined roof beams to rest on the top 
of the girders and the substitution of pipe ties between the roof girders. These pipe ties, fitted with standard flanges 
and bolted through the girders, have the advantage over rods of being able to take both tension and compression 
and also of not requiring hangers to prevent them from sagging. These pipes, however, must be of fairly large 
size in order that they may be of value as compression members. The ratio of length of member to radius of gyra- 
tion should not exceed 175. This construction, however, still gives metal exposed to fire. 

Figs. 78 and 79 illustrate an all-timber typo of construction. These details, drawn for both the inclined and 
vertical face types of saw-tooth, furnish a simple and effective construction. A somewhat higher building is re- 
quired by this construction than with that of Pig 75 but the general stiffness gained, and the absence of exposed 
metal, will more than offset the cost of increased height of walls. 

58. Mill Construction.^ — The prc'etHliiij; in this ehnpter has related to timber 

framed floors and roofs in general. This article tnjats very britjfly and in a general way of the 




Fio. 81. — Mill construefion with laminated floor. 


special type of construction known as ^‘Mill Const motion, ” or “Slow-burning Mill Construc- 
tion, ” so-called because it was developed for use in factory or mill buildings in the New England 
states. In this construction all timbers, as posts, girders, and joists, are made of large section; 
joists are eliminated as far as possible, by substituting a heavy thick floor sufficient in strength 
to span some feet. The result gives a building having large areas of flat ceilings, and heavy, 
solid masses of timber in gird(‘rs and posts. 8uch a sti uctiire in c^ase of fire will tend to char 
rather than burn, and all parts arc easily reached by the water from the automatic sprinklers. 
This type of building, properly siirinkled, takes a comparatively low insurance rate. 

In the bulletin, “Heavy Timber Mill Construction Buildings,” published by the Engineer- 
ing Bureau of the National Lumber Manufactun^rs Association, mill construction is divided 
into three classes as follows (see Figs. 80 to 84 inclusive) : 

1 See also the following chapter by F W. Dean. 
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1. Floors of heavy plaiiK laid flat upon large girders which are spaced from 8 to 11 ft. on centers. These gir- 
ders are supportea by wood posts or columns spaced from 16 to 25 ft. apart. This type is often referred to as “ Stand- 
ard Mill Construction.” 

2. Floors of heavy plank laid on edge and supported by girders which are spaced from 12 to 18 ft. on centers. 
These girders are supported by wood posts or columns spaced 16 ft. or over apart, depending upon the design of 
the structure. This typo is called *' Mill Construction with Laminated Floors ” 

3. Floors of heavy plank laid flat upon large beams which arc spaced from 4 to 10 ft. on centers and supported 
by girders spaced as far apart as the loading will allow. These girders are carried by wood posts or columns located 
as far apart as consistent with the general design of the building. A spacing of from 20 to 25 ft. is not uncommon 
for columns in this class of framing where the loading is not excessive. This type is more generally known as ” Semi- 
Mill Construction.” 



Fifl. 82. — Semi-mill construction, beams in hangers. 



Fio. 83. — Semi-mill con.struction, beams on 
top of girders. 



Fio. 84 — Detail of column and girder 
construction with ca.st-iron pintle. 


The following (dauscs from the Building? Code recoinnieiid(*d by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, also define in detail the timber construction classed as mill constructions 

Definition: “Mill” Construction (also called “Slow-burning Construction”) is a term applied to building: 
having masonry walls and heavy timber interior construction with no concealed spaces. Such buildings are usu- 
ally occupied for factory purposes, and should always be protected by a system of automatic sprinklers. 

Columns and Girders or Floor 7'imbcrs: 

1. Columns, if of timber, shall be not less than 8 in. in smallest cross-sectional dimensions and all corners shall 
be rounded or chamfered. 

2. Wooden columns shall be superimposed throughout all stories on iron or steel post caps with brackets. 

Note: Columns should never rest on timbers, as shrinkage may cause them to sag 

3. Iron or steel columns or girders may be used if protected, as follows: Steel girders and steel or iron columns 
which support masonry walls, other than those facing upon a street, shall be protected by at least 2 in. of fire- 
proofing. . . .or by 2 in. of metal lath and cement plaster; the latter being applied in two layers with an air space 
between them. All other iron or steel columns shall be protected by at least 1 in. of metal lath and cement plaster 
or its equivalent. 

4. Wooden girders or floor timbers shall be suitable for the load carried, but in no case less than 6 in. either 
dimension, and shall rest on iron plates on wall ledges and where entering walls shall be selLreleasing. Walls may 
be corbeled out to support floor timbers where necessary. The corbeling shall not exceed 2 in. 

5. 8o far as possible, girders or floor timbers shall be single stick. 

6. Where wooden beams enter walls on opposite sides, there shall be at least 12 in. of masonry between ends of 
beams, and in no case shall they enter more than one-quarter the thickness of the wall. 
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7. Width of floor bays shall be between 6 and 11 ft. 

Note: The practice in “mill” construction of supporting the ends of beams on girders by means of metal stir- 
rups or bracket hangers is objectionable. Experience has shown that such metal supports are likely to lose their 
strength when attacked by fire and so cause collapse. 

Floors: 

1. Floors shall be not less than 3-in. (2^^-in. dressed) .splined or tongued and grooved plank covered with 1-in. 
(^-in dressed) flooring laid crossways or diagonally. Top flooring shall not extend closer than >2 i» to walls so 
as to allow for swelling in case floor becomes wet This place shall be covered by a moiihling so a*'ranged that 
it will not obstruct movement of the flooring. 

2. Waterproofing shall be laid between the planking and the flooring in such manner as to make a thoroughly 
waterproof floor to a height of at least 3 in. above floor level. When there are no scuppers, the elevator or stair- 
wells may be used as drains for the floors, in which case the waterproofing material need not be flashed up at these 
points. 

3. All exposed woodwork in interior construction shall be planed smooth. 

Roofs, Skylights, and Cornices: 

1. Roofs shall be of plank and timber construction and flat, except for pitcli necessary for proper drainage. 
Plank shall be not less than 2>2 in. ( 2>4 in dressed) splined, or tongued and grooved. Timbers shall be not less 
than 6 in. either dimension and shall be single stick. 

Both roof timbers and planks shall be self 'releasing as regards walls. 

Note: The saw-tooth form of roof is considered satisfactory, although not (piite the eijuivalent of a flat mill 
constructed roof. 

Partitions: 

Partitions shall be constructed of incombustible material or of 2-in matched plank 01 double matched boards 
with joints broken, preferably coated with fire retarding paint. 

Note: Ordinary paint is not objectionable, but varnish or shellac is very undesirable 

Th« following description of laniinatod floors is takt'ii from the bulhitin of the National 
Luinbor Manufacturers Association referred to above: 

If heavy loads are to be carried on long spans, planks 6 or 8 in. wide are set on edge close together, firmly 
nailed at each end and at about IS-in. intervals with 60-D nails, alternating top and bottom, thus forming a “lam- 
inated floor.” Each of these floors is covered with two or more thicknesses of waterproof paper or similar material 
and then by a top, or wearing, floor, laid at right angles to the liircction of the underfloor. Material is sur- 
faced on all sides and edges of plank beveled to serve as a finish on the ceiling below. 

Where plank floors are laid flat, the boards should be two bays in length if possible and laid to break joints 
every 4 ft. With laminated floors, it may be diflicult to obtain plunk two bays 111 length. In such a case, the planks 
may be laid with the ends extemling between centers of girders with one plank laid across the girder at frequent 
intervals (every sixth or eighth piece) to act as a tie in the floor. ()i, by anotlier method, the ends of planks should 
join at or near the quarter point of the span between girders, taking caie to bieak joints in such a way that no con- 
tinuous line across the floor will occur. 

In laying laminated floors, it is advisable to omit the last two planks at walls until after glazing and roofing 
have been completed. Then these spaces should be filled in close against the w'alls. It is often recommended that 
laminated floors bo laid without nailing to the girders which support the floor, so that expansion in the floors due 
to dampness will not cause movement in the girders at the walls. 

The top-floor may be of softwood or hardwood as use demands. Tongued and grooved flooring is used al- 
most entirely. Square-edged flooring is easier to replace when repairs are needed, but wears less around nails, 
thus making an uneven floor. Some of the best buildings have a double top-floor, the lower part of softwood laid 
diagonally upon the plank under-floor, and the hardwood upper part laid lengthwise. This latter method allows 
boards in alleys or passages to be easily replaced when worn, and the diagonal boards brace the floors, reduce 
vibration, and distribute the floor load evenly. The top-floor should always be laid so that the length of the pieces 
is parallel to the direction of the traffic or trucking. Usually this is lengthwise of the building. 

When a laminated floor is constructed of material surfaced four sides, or of material 
surfaced two sides, there is great danger of dry rot, unh^ss the lumber is thoroughly air seasoned 
or kiln dried. On account of this feature, many engineers prefer to use only rough lumber for 
laminated floors, the slight unevenness of the boards or planking providing enough air spaces 
to prevent dry rot. It is the writer^s opinion that the rough flooring, besides being cheaper, 
will give additional security against the decay of the timber. 

Tables 2 and 3 give the maximum spans for timber mill laminated floors for thicknesses 
varying from 3 in. nominal to 12 in. nominal, fiber stresses from 1200 to 1800 lb. per sq. in., 
and loads from 50 to 400 lb. per sq. ft. 
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In both these tabhis, th(‘ limiting span is given for a deflection of in. per foot of span, 
based on a modulus of elasticity of 1,020,()(K). Since mill floors in general have no ceiling, the 
deflections takim from this table may lx; used directly, altliough, if tlx; permanent deflection is 
desired, a reduced modulus of elasticity for the constant loads should be used. 


Table 2.* — Maximum Spans for Timber Mill Floors 

Fiber stress 1200, l.'IOO, ir>00, KiOO and ISOO lb per aq in , modulus of olastieity, 1,020,000 lb. per sq. in. 
The sum of the hve loail aiul the weight of the floor was used in ouloulatniK the spans. 

In the lino marked defleetion is «iven the span which has a deflection of >ao m per foot of span. 

Made of pianks on (‘dge. laid dost* 
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t in. actu 

,al thicki 

less) 






1200 ' 

22'10" 

17' 8" 

15' 7" 

11' .5" 

13' 5" 

12' 7" 

ll'll" 

11' 4" 

lO'lO" 

10' 5" 

9' 8" 

9' 

1" 

1300 

23'10" 

17'11" 

16' 3" 

ll'll" 

Ll'll" 

13' 1" 

12' 5" 

irio" 

11' 

4" 

lO'lO" 

10' 1" 

9' 

5" 

1500 

25' 7" 

19' 3" 

17' 5" 

i 16' 1" 

1.5' 0" 

ir 1" 

13' 4" j 

12' 8" 

12' 

2" 

ir 8" 

lO'lO" 

10' 

2" 

]6(K) 

26' 5" 

lO'll" 

18' 0" 1 

Ui' 7" 1 

j 1.5' 6" 

U' 7" 

13' 9" 

1 i.r 1" 

12' 

6" 

12' 0" 

11' 2" 

10' 

6" 

ispo 

28' 0" 

21' 1" 

10' 1" 1 

17' 7" 

16' 5" 

1.5' .5" 

1 1' 7" 

13'11" 

13' 

4" 

12' 9" 

ll'lO" 

IT 

1" 

Defl. 

15' 4" 

12' 9" 

ll'll" j 

11' .3" 

10' 9" 

10' 4" 

10' 0" 

9' 8" 

9' 

4" 

9' 1" 

8' 8" 1 

8' 

4" 




(6 in. 

Noiniiiul thi<*kiu 

‘.ss^-n'-s 

in. actu! 

d thickm 

‘ss’) 






1200 


20' 8" 

18' 9" 

17' 1" 

16' 2" 

1.5' .3" 

1 1' ,5" 

13' 9" 

13' 

2" 

12' 8" 

IT 9" 

IT 

0" 

1300 


21' 6" 

19' 6" 

18' 0" 

16'10" 

1.5'10" 

1.5' 0" 

M' 3" 

13' 

8" 

13' 1" 

12' 2" 

IT 

5" 

1500 


23' 1 " 

21' 0" 

19' 4" 

18' 1" 

17' 0" 

16' 1" 

1.5' 4" 

11' 

8" 

14' 1" 

1.3' 1" 

12' 

3" 

1600 


23'10" 

21' 8" 

20' 0" 

18' 8" 

17' 7" 

16' 7" 

1,5' 10" 

15' 

2" 

1 14' 7" 

13' 6" 

12' 

8" 

1800 


25' 3" 

23' 0" 

21' 2" 

19' 10" 

18' 8" 

17' 8" 

16'10" 

16' 

1" 

15' .5" 

IT 4" 

13' 

0" 

Defl. 


15' 1" 

11' 5" 

13' 8" 

13' 0" 

12' 6" : 

: 12' 1" 

11' 8" 

1 

11' 

1" 

ir 0" 1 

10' 6" 

10' 

1" 


From Soqthern Pine Manual. 

Use for laminated floors when made of 2 X 0 and 1 X 0 pieces. 
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Table 3.* — Maximum Spans fob Timber Laminated Floors 

Fibers stress 1200, 1300, 1500, 1000 and 1800 lb. per sq. in ; modulus of elastieity, 1,020,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The sum of the live load and the weiget of the floor was used in ealculating the spans 

In the line marked deflection is given the span which has a deflection of }io l^'r foot of span. 

Made of planks on edge, laid close. 


Fiber stress 





Span in feet 





(lb. per 




Live load in pounds per stpiarc foot 






1 











100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

350 

400 



(6 in 

Nomini 

l 1 thickn 

ess’ — 5>v 

in actu 

al thicki 

less) 




1200 

20' 3" 

18' 4" 

16'11" 

15' 10" 

15' 1" 

14' 1" 

13' .5" 

12'10" 

12' 4" 

11' 6" 

10' 9" 

1300 

21' 1" 

19' 1" 

17' 8" 

16' 5" 

1.5' 8" 

14' 8" 

14' 0" 

13' 4" 

12'10" 

ll'll" 

11' 2" 

1500 

22' 7" 

20' 9" 

18'11" 

17' 8" 

16' 10" 

15' 9" 

15' 0" 

14' 4" 

13' 9" 

12'10" 

12' 0" 

1600 

23' 4" 

21' 3" 

19' 7" 

18' 3" 

17' 5" 

16' 4" 

15' 6" 

14'10" 

14' 4" 

13' 3" 

12' 5" 

1800 

24' 9" 

22' 6" 

20' 9" 

19' 4" 

18' 5" 

17' 3" 

16' 5" 

15' 9" 

15' 1" 

14' 0" 

13' 2" 

Defl. 

15' 0" 

14' 1" 

13' 4" 

12' 9" 

12' 3" 

11' 9" 

11' 5" 

11' 1" 

10' 9" 

10' 3" 

9'10" 



(8 in 

. Noniin 

al thicki 

ess — 7>i 

in actu 

al tliickn 

ess) 




1200 

26' 10" 

24' 6" 

22' 8" 

21' 2" 

20' 0" 

19' 0" 

18' 1" 

17' 4" 

16' 7" 

15' 6" 

14' 7" 

1300 

27'H" 

25' 6" 

23' 7" 

22' 1" 

20' 10" 

19' 9" 

IH'IO" 

18' 0" 

17' 4" 

16' 1" 

15' 2" 

1500 

30' 0" 

27' 5" 

25' 4" 

23' 9" 

22' 4" 

21' 2" 

20' 3" 

19' 4" 

18' 7" 

17' 4" 

16' 3" 

1600 

31' 0" 

28' 3" 

26' 2" 

24' 6" 

23' 1" 

21'11" 

20'10" 

20' 0" 

19' 2" 

17'10" 

16' 9" 

1800 

32'10" 

30' 0" 

27' 9" 

26' 0" 

21' 6" 

23' 3" 

22' 2" 

21' 2" 

20' 4" 

19' 0" 

17'10" 

Defl 

20' 1" 

19' 4" 

17'11" 

17' 2" 

16' 6" 

lo'll" 

15' 5" 

15' 0" 

14' 7" 

13'11" 

13' 4" 



(10 11 

i. Numin 

lul tliiekr 

less — 9tj 

! in actu 

al thicki 

less) 




1200 

. 








20'10" 

10' 5" 

18' 3" 

1300 









21' 9" 

20' 3" 

19' 1" 

1500 



• 






23' 4" 

21' 9" 

20' 5" 

1600 1 






* 



21' 1" 

22' 5" 

21' 2" 

1800 









25' 7" 

23' 10" 

22' 5" 

Defl. 









18' 4" 

17' 6" 

IG'IO" 



(12 in 

. Noiniin 

il thickn 

ess — 11) 

2 ill act! 

f 

la! thick] 

ness) 




1200 











22' 0" 

1300 











22'11" 

1500 











24' 7" 

1600 











25' 4" 

1800 






j 





26'11" 

Defl 






1 

1 





20' 3" 


SLOW-BURNING TIMBER MILL CONSTRUCTION* 

By F. W. Dean 

Slow-buming mill construction® is the name applied to a long-used type of fire-resisting 
timber building common in New England, (^specially in textile mills. As now designed by the 
best mill engineers, it consists of brick walls, with heavy transverse wood beams, on tof) of which, 
for floors, are spiktid thick planks at right angles to the beams, and these planks are covered with 
a top floor at right angles to the planks. The planks are grooved on both edges and so-called 

"From Southern Pine Manual. 

> Use for 2H X C, 3 X 6, and 6X0 pieces, for 2X6 and 4X6 use tabh* for mill floors (Table 2). 

* Appeared in Engineering News- Record, Vol 79, No 26, Dec. 27, 1917. 

® See also the preceding chapter by Heniy D. Dewell. 
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Fia. 85. — Wall, column and floor details of typical mill construction. 
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wood splines arc tightly driven into the grooves of adjoining planks so that one plank will assist 
in the support of the next, thus stiffening the floor for isolated loads and preventing one plank 
from moving vertically relatively to the next (Fig. 86). The spaces between the beams or the 
“bays'* should not be so wide as to require beams at right angles to the main })eains, or any 
subdivision of the bays. A maximum bay width of 10 ft., except to accomplish a special ob- 
ject, is advisable. Wherever any metal is used it should always be deeply buried within the 
wood so that fire cannot reach it at first. 


From the above it will be 
geen that real mill construction 
contemplates the smallcgt practi- 
cable number of heavy smooth 
beams covered with heavy smooth 
plank in turn covered with a top 
floor. The mass of such construc- 
tion, the small amount of surface 
and the smoothness of the surfaces 
make this type of construction fire 
resisting, and merit the name often 
applied to it, of being “slow-burn- 
ing.” Compared with this, the floor 
and roof construction consisting of 
planks on edge for beams and a 
foot or two apart arc kindling 
wood. Mill construction also con- 
templates the entire absence of 
concealed spaces and the use of 
such spaces as can readily be 
reached by the spray from the 
smallest number of automatic 
sprinklers. It will readily be seen 
that the spaces between the beams 
of mill construction can be reached 
by a few sprinklers, while with the 
older construction, many times as 
many sprinkler pipes and heads 
are required to give protection, as 
every part must be reached by 
the spray. 

The beams of mill construc- 
tion afford opportunity for sup- 
porting shaft hangers, and the 
shaft hangers and the spaces be- 
tween them give room for pulleys 
and belts. If short countershafts 
are to be put up, the wide flat sur- 
faces between the beams afford an 
opportunity for attaching them 



Pintle at Column 5r Floor Connection 



Elevation Base of Column 

Fia. 86. — Some special details used in framing mill construction. 


59. Pintles over Columns Are Fundamental to Type. — The method of fastening the beams 
to each other where they butt together, and to the walls, is of great importance in securing 
rigidity. This must be considered in connection with the columns, and it is with respect to 
these and connecting the beams together that architects unversed in this type invariably 
fail. It is well understood that columns should rest end to end upon each other from top to 
bottom of buildings, but the columns themselves should not pass through the floors and be- 
tween the ends of the beams, as is often done. Proceeding upward they should stop at the 
bottoms of the beams, and begin again at the tops. Between the top of one column and the 
l)ottom of the one above it there should be a short separate cast-iron column known as a 
“pintle" (Fig. 86). Being of cast iron, which is a material of great compressive resistance, it 
may be very small in diameter, and requires only a small hole through the beam to accom- 
modate it, half of the hole being in the end of one beam and half in the other. The lower end 
of the pintle rests on the cap of the lower column and the top of the pintle receives the 
lower end of the column above. 
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There are several advantages in this construction. In consequence of it, the beams 
actually butt against each other, and having only a small hole through them (not much over 
4 in. in diameter), the ends of the beams are actually over the body of the column and are not 
supported by the overhanging ends of the column cap. If a cap end is burnt off or breaks off 
the beam is held as securely as ever. It is a common thing for architects to carry the lower 
end of a column to the top of the one below, and sometimes both columns are of the saim^ size. 
The result is that the beams are supported by the overhanging ends of the column caps. This 
is dangerous constniction, in respect to both strength and fire resistance. The end may break 
if of cast iron, bend if of steel, become soft in a fin) and cause the floor t o fall. In this construc- 
tion most of the cap, and the whole of the part which supports the beam are exposed to the fire. 


The pintle construrtion, as before stated, permits the beams to butt against caeh other and thus beeome per- 
fect struts to transmit pressure from one side of the building to the other, and it also gives room to put two iron 

dugs, or ties in the tops of the beams, one on eaeh side of 
the pintle, to tie the b<*ams together. Thus the beams be- 
come not only struts but rigid and continuous ties to keep 
the sides of the budding in their proper relative positions. 
At the same time the pintles and dogs fulfill the necessary 
conditions before mentioned of being surrounded by heavy 
wood, for the pintles are within the lieams and the dogs are 
embedded in grooves in the tops of the beams and covered 
by floor planks. Moreover, the dogs cannot work out be- 
cause they are beneath the planks (Fig. 80). 

Where the pintles enlarge at the top to take the upper 
column only, the top edges should be expo.sed to flic and can 
scarcely bo injured. It sliould not be overlooked that when 
the beams ami planks shrink the pintle tops become more 
exposed than at first, and allowance should be made for this. 
It shouhl be obseived also that the enlarged hole for the top 
of the pintle is in the plank and not in the beam (Fig. 80). 
Still another advantage of pintle construction is that if a floor falls and a column below is knocked over by 
the falling floor or a heavy piece of machine! y, it simply tips over on top of the pintle. C(»lumn which goes down 
between the beams if knocked over would pry the beams apart, punch a hole through the wall, possibly push it 
over, and cause the beam to drop off the column and fall. Thus the building might be wrecked on account of the 
absence of pintle construction. 



60, Rigidity of Connection is Necessary. — Tho hoains must he eonnocted to tho wall in 
such a way that the walls will not be pushed or pulled until after this connection is made, such 
effort only coming from wind pressure or manufacturing strain. The beam ends should rest 
in cast-iron boxes with side wings firmly built into the walls (Fig. SO). Tlie beams should then 
be made to butt firmly over the eolumns and be drawn togi‘tIi(‘r by driving in the dogs which 
for this purpose have their ends iiiclin(*d where entering the wood. Wlu'ii this is done one or two 
lag screws should be screwed into the beams through holes in i)r()j(‘cting lips of the ])eam boxes, 
which completes the connection across th(* building. After this is done the lips of the column 
caps are lag-screwed to the beams thus making the columns stable and preventing the beams 
from pressing against the pintles. Thus the column caps as w('ll as the dogs hold the beams 
firmly together. No attempt should be made to have the pintle fit the hole, as it should be 
free to maintain its position as the beams are moved slightly when the dogs are driven. In 
fact, the hole for the pintle should be at least >2 hi. larger in diameter than the pintle (Fig. 86). 

Beams usually end over columns, but if they do not, a hole is bored through for the pintle, 
and dogs arc not required. 

Floor beams when double sliould have no space botweim them as was formerly provided in 
order to permit air to circulate between, as these spaces hold fire tenaciously. 

There is a very pernicious practice of supporting intermediate cross beams so that tlicir upper surfaces are 
level with those of the beams which they join. This is effected by the use of forged stirrups or commercial beanj 
hangers. When a fire occurs they are easily softened, and give way if they support any material weight, which they 
often do. Beams should never be supported in this way if it is possible to avoid such construction, and if they are, 
heavy cast-iron beam-sockets should be used lag-screwed to tho beams (Fig. 85). The commercial beam-hanger is 
a great menace to the safety of buildings. 

Hoofs are framed, supported and planked after the manner of floors, using dogs, and the latter should be driven 
before the brickwork is built around the anchors in the walls (Fig. 85). When there is not a row of columns in the 
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center of the room, the roof beams should not be carried on the slant to the center of the building and there fastened 
together, with the expectation that a stable roof will result. Horizontal beams should run between the tw'o rows 
of columns next to the center and the roof slant given by wedge-shaped pieces spiked to the beams (Fig. 85). Hoof 
beams are not usually secured to the walls by means of beam-boxes, but they might b<* advantageously employed 
(Fig 86), especially if parapet walls are used. Wrought-iron anchors spiked or screwed to the beams are generally 
used (Fig. 85). 

61. Special Beam Arrangements Possible. — Sometimes it is desired to have columns 
omitted in every other bay, and the beams that do not rest on columns must be supported by 
longitudinal stringers resting on top of the columns that iin) used. Many arcdiitc'cts in this case 
yield to the temptation to use the beam-hangers disapprovc^d of above, but instead of this the 
stringers should be lower than the transverse beams by the depth of the latter, and the inter- 
mediate transverse beams should rest on top of them, and b(^ fast('n(*d thereto (Fig. 85). Thus 
slow-burning construction is fully realized in this detail. The stringers are separated from the 
floor by the depth of the transverse beams, and the space thus provided is very (convenient for 
the upper strands of belting. In this construction vertical shrinkage of the beams is consider- 
abl(i, and the pintles, which are long enough to go through both longitudinal and transverse 
beams, should be rather short, so that after the shrinkage the top will not appear materially 
above the floor. 

Floor plank.s are usually 2^2 to 5 in thick and in widths not exceeding 10 in. They .should be at least two bays 
long, but there must be enough one-bay lengths to cause breaking of joints. It is not necessary to have every other 
plank break joints; four <ir five planks of the same length can be laid .side by snle and the next set can break joints 
with these. Where floor planks are interrupted by pintles they should be lilted under the pintle to some extent, 
so that their ends will rest on the beams. This with the splines and top floors will suppoit them. Otherwise they 
should lest on a stick secured to the adjoining planks by lag screws. 

62. Location of Beams.— It is inadvisable to have beams at right {ingl(\s to the main trans- 
verse beams in a factory — that is, parallel to the sides of the mill. One objection to this is, that 
if they are not at or near the center of the building they cut off the top light. Some architects 
wrongly place such beams against the sides of the building above th(^ windows, and thereby 
pnwtiiit the tops of the windows from being as high as th('y might Ix^, and close to the under- 
side of the floor. These beams are hung to the transverse beams by means of tlui objectionable 
hangers already commented upon, and even intermcKliate transvt'rsti b('ams arc sometimes hung 
to th(un. If the bays are not too wide intermediate beams art' unn('C(‘ssary, but architects 
often make the bays so wide that th(\v are compelled to use intermediate beams, and this causes 
them to run the planks the wrong way. 

The tops of the windows can be brought to the underside of the floor by building the arch in the next story 
above. The opening which w'ould thus be made above the upper fhioi i.s closed by not cai lying the arch clear 
through the wall. One course of brick carried down to the hpiinging of the arch is suflicieiit to elo.se the opening, 
and this is supported by an angle iron spanning the window opening (Fig 85). If a straight aich is used this 
is supported by angles or other forms of structural material. 

The beams are usually made of long-leaf Southern pine, which formerly came chiefly from Georgia, but the 
name “Georgia pine” is now chiefly a name, as such pine comes from any state south of North Carolina, and even 
from Cuba. Beams should be chamfered on the lower edges betw^een beai ings for the sake of appearance, and, some 
persons have stated, to do away with corners which readily ignite 

63. Floor Details. — Floor planks are made of spruce, pine or Pacific Coast fir, planed on 
three sides, grooved for splines, and for appearance slightly bevelled or bead(;d on the bottom 
edges. The splines are made of ebar yellow pine and are always X IM iri- as already 
stated, should fit tight enough to require driving in. The planks should end on the (tenters of 
the beams, and be nailed to each beam with two nails of such lengths that two or three intjhes 
should penetrate the beams. 

On each side of a room a plank should be left out until the building is well dried, as the 
planks sometimes swell enough to push out the walls. 

On the planks there should be one or two layers of tarred paper, or, better, a paper covered 
with an elastic material which will fit around the nails securing the top floor, in order to make 
the floor waterproof. Such a lining is intended to continue to be tight around nails after the 
floors shrink. ^ 
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In Canada, and to some extent in this country, it is the practice to use for floors, planks on edge nailed to- 
gether horizontally. It is not cuatoniary to end these planks over the beams, but anywhere. This weakens the 
floor seriously and should not be permitted. Sometimes, if such floors are very thick, they are not fastened to 
the beams. * 

Top floors are usually of square-edged maple of Ja-in. nominal thickness, but sometimes thicker. The boards 
are commonly 5 in. wide and should not be leas than 6 ft. long. They should be kiln dried, wedged together when 
laid, nailed with two nails 16 in. apart on diagonal lines, with two nails at the end of each board independent of the 
diagonal nailing. Sometimes top floors are laid diagonally, but little or nothing is gained by this and the cost is a 
little more. All nails should be set and the floor planed if it is not smooth eiifiugh without it. 

Steel beams are used somewhat in mill construction buildings, but are not liked by the insurance companies 
as well as wood. They tolerate them, however, trusting to sprinklers to keep thorn cool in case of fire, and con- 
sider that a fire will be confined to one story. Their advantages are that piers are not cut aw’ay by their use as 
in the case of wood and can therefore be narrower, thins increasing the window width, and columns can be farther 
apart. The beams should be laid on the walls as the work proceeds, with one brick course fitted around them in 
the face of the wall, and the pocket thus formed filled with cement grout. The brickwork can then proceed and 
the wall is not reduced in cross section where the beam enters. If steel beams are used, pintles should not be 
omitted. 

64. Anchoring of Steel Beams. — The anchoring of steel beams in walls is not quite so de- 
sirably accomplished as with wood. Th(^ common way is to have a couple of short pieces of 
steel angle riveted vertically to the web near the end of the beam to anc^hor it, and build the 
beam in as described above. The beam can be drawn up to the pintles before this is done. If 
the beam falls in a fire it will pry out some of the brickwork. A b('am-box could be used, as in 
the case of wood beams, and bolted to the lower flange of the b(‘am before the box is built into 
the brickwork. The beam and box could then be slid as the beam is drawn up to the pintle. 

Square or rectangular pintles look better with steel beams than round ones, as tlie beam ends fit against them 
better (Fig. 87). Sometimes the lower flange is bolted to a bracket cast on the bottom of the pintle and sometimes 
the web is bolted to an appropriate projection on the pintle. The best vay is to met angles to the web, and 
bolt the beams together by means of bolts passing through oblong holes cast in the pintle, as in P'lg 87. Care 
must be taken to have the beam rest over the top of the column and avoid transverse stress in the pintle brackets. 

66. Roofs. — The remarks on floors will apply lo roofs, except that spriuic sornelimtis warps 
and turns up its edges so that it may injure the roof paper. The standard slope of mill roofs 
is in. per foot. 

Concerning roof coverings, there are many different makes, any of which will be furnished 
with a guaranty of five or ten years. Tar and gravel are vt;ry satisfactory and should be five 
or six plies thick. Thick roof coverings of this kind are important in some places on account 
of their insulating qualities which assist in preventing condensation of humid atmosphere on 
the underside in cold weather. 

The undersides of roofs and floors are sometimes painted white, but the cracks between the planks make them 
look bad, although the lighting effect is good. Likewise, brick walls can be painted, but the natural brick looks 
better. Brick looks best when washed down with acid and oiled. 

66. Columns and Walls. — Columns are usually made of long-leaf Southern pine and should 
be carefully selected for straightru^ss of grain and freedom from defects. It is very important 
that the ends should be square with the axis, and when the columns are round this is easily 
accomplished in the lathe. Wood columns are often made as small as 6 in. square, but they are 
very apt to spring and in hot factories this is true of columns of any size. Practically, it is 
better to have 8 in. the minimum size. Pipe columns filled with concrete are used, but the 
mutual insurance companies consider wood columns a better fire risk, and wluirc the pipe con- 
crete columns are used they prefer to have a reinforcement placed insid(^ this being strong 
enough to support the load (Fig. 87). The stock companies do not require this. This type of 
column without interior reinforcement went through the Salem fire successfully. Even with 
these columns, or those of cast iron, pintles should be usc^d. Both ends of pintles should be 
faced off square and likewise the surfaces with which they come in contact, and pintles for square 
columns should have a circular face on which the column rests so that it can be faced in a lathe 
or boring mill (Fig. 86). 

Wood columns were formerly bored and ventilating holes made at top and bottom. The benefit of this 
cannot be identified and the practice has been generally abandoned. 
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The upper and lower ends of wood columns should be treated with a preservative, especially the lower ends, 
as they are frequently wet from washing the floors. 

In building such a factory some designers have slanted the piers between windows inward on the outside of 
the building. This is expensive and useless, and it should be kept in mind that the center of pressure coming 
from the weights should be as near the center of the foundation as possible. By stepping the walls back 4 in. or 
more at each floor on the inside of the building, or at every other floor, this is partly accomplished and the outside 
of the pier can be kept vertical (Fig. S.*!). If the pier is inclined or made like a stepped buttress on the outside, 
the result is that the foundation will be eccentrically loaded. These inclined or buttressed pieces accomplish 
nothing desirable. 

67. Basement Floors. — If a wood floor is desired in the basement the best way is to make 
a tar concrete and wood floor, as follows: The earth should lx; filled-iii layers 6 in. thick and 
rammed level. On toj) of this there is to be a layer 3 in. thick of hot tar concrete laid and rolled 
firmly and level, the; upper >2 in. Ix'ing; of fine material laid hot and well rolled to prevent mois- 
ture from coming through. On this there is to be a layer of unplaned square-edged plank 
to 4 in. thick, laid (;lose. The plank should be kyanized or treated with other preservative to 
prevent decay. A top floor is then laid at right angles to the plank and well nailed. The plank 
need not be splined, because there is no chance for v('rtical movement. 

It is not well to iisc sleepers, as it is dilTicult to surround them properly w’ith tar concrete and difficult to 
get thorn level, and they accomplish nothing. A floor as above described is a heavy solid mass and is bound 
together by the top floor. Experience shows that it is satisfactory without being fastened to anything and is 
suitable for holding any machinery that docs not require foundations. It is good where wet processes are carried on. 


FLOOR AND ROOF FRAMING— STEEL 
By H. J. Buut 

68. Floor Construction and Fireproofing. — Stool fl(H)r framing may be us(;d with almost any 
form of floor construction. The design of the steel work is governed thereby. Ihuict;, the 
details of the floor construction including fireproofing, if any, must be determined as a prelimi- 
nary to the design of the steel. 

68a. Wood Floors.— It is not usually desirable to use steel with wood floor con- 
struction, but occasionally conditions warrant it. The following combinations may occur: 

(а) Ordinary wood joist construction with steel giideis, the joist.s being closely .spaced for supporting a plastered 
ceiling; and for supporting a sub-floor and Imished fl<>or of Js-in boaids. Thcie may be a layer of concrete or 
cinders between the sub-floor and the finish floor. 

(б) Mill construction having wood joists and steel girders, the joists being spaced 4 to 0 ft. apart. 

(c) Mill construction having steel joists and steel girders, the joists bidng spaced 4 ft. or more apart. 



Fio 8S — Detail of framing of w’ood joists to 
steel girders. 


F’la. 89 — Bracket on web of steel girder to 
support wood joist. 


Although in the above ca.ses fireproofing i.s seldom used, it i.s, nevertheless, v(;ry desirable. 
Tile is most economical for this purpose, but concrete may be used. To provide complete pro- 
tection, it must be put on before the wood is placed. In case (a), some protection for the lower 
flange can be provided by covering it with metal lath and cement plaster. 

In case (a), the simplest detail is to ro-st the joists on top of the girders. If headroom und,pr the girders is a 
consideration, the joists may be framed to the sides of the girders, resting on wood strips, shelf angles, or the bottom 
flange of wide flange beams (Fig. 88). If tfie girder is fireproofed, stirrups must be used. 

In case ih), the wood joists may rest on top of the girders, or, if hcailroom governs, be carrieii in stirrups. If 
the depth of girder permits, brackets may be riveted to the girder web (Fig 89) 
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In case (r), the wood floor may rest directly on the steel joists and be fastened thereto by small railroad spikes 
driven from below so as to engage the flange of the beam (these can be readily driven with a compressed air ham- 
mer); or a nailing strip may be bolted to the top flange. In this construction, it is not practicable to fireproof the 
top flange of the girder, but fairly good protection can be had by encasing the bottom flange and the web with tile 
after the floor is laid. The wood will furnish considerable protection to the top flange. 

68/>. Tile Arch Floors. — Tile arch floors serve to furnish the sub-floor construc- 
tion and the fireproofing of the steel joists and girders (Fig. 90). The finish floor may be con- 
crete or a wood flooring. 

A pra(;tical rule for the ndation of depth to span is that th(' span in feet shall not be more 

than the depth of tile in inches, 
or a ratio of 9 to 1. The depth 
of tile, depth of joists, and spac- 
ing of joists (or span of tile arch) 
an' so related that they must be 
considered together, taking into 
account the following: 

For a given spacing of girders, 
there is greater economy of sti'el 
if deep joists are used spaced as 
far apart as their strength will pc'riiiit. It is desirable to space joists so that they will divide 
th(i panel equally, having joists on column lines. The depth of joist controls the total thickness 
of floor construction, and the greater this thickness, the greater is the dead load and its cost. 
The arrangement is indicated in Fig. 90 which shows the total depth to be 0 or 7 in. more than 
the depth of joist. 

Tile iirch s<‘ts, in place, weigh approximately as given below, but these w(‘ights will vary and 
must be checked locally. 




Weight per 


ThickncHs 

8(|uare foot 


(inchos) 

(pounds) 

Max span 

S 

28 

0 ft 0 in. 

10 

:i2 

7 ft 0)11. 

12 

:n\ 

0 ft 0 in. 

14 

40 

10 ft 0 in. 

10 

40 

12 ft 0 in. 

As an illmsh ation, assume a panel 20 

X 20 ft. It may be uivided into 

2, 3, 4, or 5 sub-panels, having widths 

reapoetively of 10 ft. 0 in., 6 ft S m , ."> ft 

0 in , and 4 ft, 0 in. Assume a 1 

live load of 100 lb. 

For trial, aasuine a 12-in. joist with 

a total floor thickness of 10 in. 

Then the loads may be computed as 

follows: 



Wood flooring 

7h in. 

4 

Cinder fill. 

. . .'Ha in. 

28 

Arch sot . 

11 in. 

40 

Steel joists ... ... 


7 

Plaster 

H m. 

0 


10 in. 

85 


Partitions (averago) 


Total dead load 110 

Live load . 100 

Total load. 210 lb. 


For a 10-in. beam, tho tilo arch will be 12 in., decreasing the load 4 lb per Svi ft. and making the total 200 lb. For 
a Kr»nrn filn nri'h ^l. 1 ll Kn I ft i>i Qnrl thf. fill in . the load 14 lb ncr so. ft. and makiriK 

the total TIA lb. ror an 18-in beam, the tile arch will be 14 in. with a o-in. niier me ana u>2 oi cinacrB, in- 
creasing the load 22 lb. per sq. ft and making the total 232 lb. 
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For those loads, beam sertions required and their eomparative weights for respective subpanel widths are: 


Spacing 
10 ft. 0 in. 
0 ft. 8 in. 
5 ft. 0 in. 
4 ft. 0 in. 
4 ft. 0 in 


Beam sections 
18-in. 46-lb I 
15-in. 36-lb. I 
12-in. 35-lb I (scant) 
12-in. 27>i-lb. I 
lO-in. 40-lb I 


Comparative weights 
(lb per sq. ft ) 
4.6 
5.4 
7.0 
6.88 
10.00 


A comparative estimate of costa can now be compiled to determine which floor is cheapest, 
used arc for illustration only; and are given in cents per siiuarc foot of floor: 


The figures here 


Spa<*ing 

10 ft 

0 in 


6 ft 

\ in 


5 ft 0 in. 

4 ft. 0 
12-in 

in. 4 ft. 0 in. 

I 10-in. I 

Steel in place at 3^ 

t 6 1b. 

13 


5.4 lb 

16 

2f 

7.0 lb 

21. Or 

6 SS lb 

20. 6f' 10.0 lb 

30 0^ 

Tile in place at 0 fif' 

(i2 0 lb. 

37 

2^ 

46 0 lb 

27 

6r 

10 0 lb 

21 Or 

10 0 lb 

24. Of 36.0 lb. 

21. 6f 

Cinder concrete at 2^4 

Excess cost of column.s, 

3>2 ii^- 

07 


4K in 

09 

Of' 

3>2 in. 

07 Of 

3>.i in 

07. Of 3>^ in. 

07. Of! 

girders and foundations 
to carry extra weight at 
0.2ii 

11 11) 

02 

Si' 

22 0 lb 

04 

H 






Totals. 


60 

.8f 


57 

2f 




r)l.6f 

5S 6/ 


This tabulation indicates tJie 4-ft spacing with 12-in joists to be cheapest, but a closer analysis wouhl probably 
show in favor of tlie 5-ft. spacing because of the smaller number of pieces of steel and tile to be liandled. 

If there happens to be close competition between two depths of beams, the cfTcct of tlio increased height of 
walls and columns may be a determining factor 

Where the height of buildings is limite<l by law, the floor thickness may become very important, possibly 
affecting the number of stories for the building. This may justify the increase in cost of the floor icsulting from 
the use of shallower but heavier beams. 

As a conclusion of the foregoing analysis, it is d<*t<*rmined that 12-in joi.sts will be adopt cil as typical. Note 
that this analysis is given only to illustrate the method used and that prices and beam sections and weights will 
vary from time to time. 


To provont joists from sproadiiiR from the thrust of the areh(‘s during construction and in 
outside panels, tie rods are used spaced 5 to 7 ft. apart. Tlui dtitails arc shown in Fig. 91. 

If one end of an arch is supported by a girder deeper than 
the typiiqil joist, a shelf angle may be used, or the skew-back may 
be block(!d up from the I)ottom flange of the girder (Fig. 92). 

^ The typical joist having been determined for a given case, the 

ceiling line is thus establishiMl and a deeper joist cannot be used 
in any special situation without projecting below the ceiling line. 







F,o. 91.— Detail of tie 92.— Support of tile arch at girder, 

rods in tile arch floor. 


If a shallower joist is used, it is placed flush on the bottom with the typical joist. This is illus- 
trated by Fig. 93. 

68c. Concrete Floors. — When a concrete floor is used on steel fran^ng, the con- 
crete is also used for fireproofing the steel. Whether or not the concrete provides the floor finish 
is not pertinent to the subject under discussion, only as the weight may be afTect(Kl. Wood or 
other floor finish may be placed on top of the slab. If flat ceiling finish is required, some form of 
suspended ceiling will be attached to or suspended from the bottom flanges of the joists. 
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The combinations of concrete floor and steel framing most frequently occurring arc: 

(a) Concrete slab resting on steel joists. 

(b) Concrete slab, or slab with concrete joists spanning from girder to girder. 

(c) Concrete slab supported by girders on four sides. 

The fireproofing of the steel beams is accomplished by encasing them in the concrete, 
using a minimum c<^ver of 2 in. or siKih other amount as specified by proper authority. No 
special details of the steel beams are required for supporting the casing. On deep plat(i girders, 
however, it may be desired to save weight of concrete by paneling the sides, in which case it 
may be desirable to punch the we.b plate for anchors. Some form of steel fabric on the bot- 
tom flanges and vertical wims 
on th(^ sides are used to secure 
the fireproofing in place and are 
provided in detailing the con- 
crete. 

The thickness of concrete 
on top of the beams should be 
not less than 8 in. and more 
may be recpiired if many pipes 
are to be embedded. If the 
slab used is greater than the 
amount determined as neces- 
sary over the tops of the beams, 
the bottom of the slab may be 
below the top of the beams. The tops of all the joists and girders are placed at one level 
unless some special condition n’quires otherwise (compare with tile arch c.onstruction, Fig. 93). 

In case (a), if the thickness of slab is determined as |)reviously specificnl, the greatest econ- 
omy of steel will bo effected by spacing the joists as far apart as the slab will span, being limited 
of course, by equal divisions of the panel, so that joists will occur on column lines. If not so 
established, an analysis must b() made of all the possible spacings to determine the cheapest 
combination. 



Fia. 93 — Diagram nhowiiig tho relative position of joists and girder 
in tile areh floor. 


As an illustration, twHume a panel 20 X 20 ft and a live load of 100 lb. jier sep ft. The panel may be divided 
into 2, 3, 4, or 5 sub-panels, having widths respectively of 10 ft 0 in., 6 ft. 8 in., 5 ft. 0 in , and 4 ft 0 in. The 
thickness of slabs and weight of reinforcement rc<iuinMl, are; 


Span of slab 
10 ft 0 in. 
6 ft. 8 in. 
5 ft. 0 in. 
4 ft. 0 in. 


Thickness 


(inche.s) 

4 


3 


Weight of reinforcement 
(lb. iMir sq. ft.) 

1 65 
1 10 
0 85 
0 85 


The approximate loads per s<iuarc foot of floor can now be computed from which to determine the beam 
sizes. 


.Spa(’ing 

10 ft. 0 in. 

0 ft. 8 in 

5 ft. 0 in. 

4 ft. 0 in. 

Slab 

08 

50 

38 

38 

Beam casing 

20 

21 

25 

32 

Steel 

.■> 

0 

6 

0 

Ceiling 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Partitions 

25 

25 

25 

25 

• 

12G 

113 

102 

109 

Live load . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Totals 

220 lb. 

213 lb. 

202 lb. 

209 lb. 
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Fron these loads, the beam sections required and their comparative weights for the respective sub-panel widths are: 


Hpacing 


Beam section 


10 ft. 0 in. 

6 ft. 8 in. 
5 ft. 0 in. 
4 ft. 0 in. 


18-in. 46-lb. I 
15-in. 60-lb. I 
15-in. 36-lb I 
12-in 31>2-lb. I 
12-in. 37>^-lb. I 
10-in. 35-lb. I 


Comparative weights 
(lb. per sq. ft.) 

4 6 

6 0 

5 4 

6 3 
6 88 
8 75 


A comparative estimate of costs can now be compiled. The figures here used are for illustration only, and are given 
in cents per square foot of floor; 


Spacing 

lU ft 0 in (IS in I) 

10 ft 0 in (1.5-in 1) 

6 ft. 8 in. 

Steel in place at 3 Of! 

4 6 lb. 

13 8^ 

6 0 lb 

18 0(5 

5 4 lb 

16.2(5 

r^oncrete in slab and beam casing at 30^ 

0 . 60 cu ft 

18 Or 

0.58 cu ft 

17 4(5 

0 .50 cu ft 

15 0^ 

Reinforcing in place at 3 0^ 

1 . 65 lb 

5 Of 

1 05 lb. 

5 0(5 

1 10 lb. 

3 3(5 

Forms for slab at 9 0(1 . . . 

1 0 sq ft 

9 Of 

1 0 sq ft 

9 0(^ 

1 0 sq ft 

9 Oi 

Forms for beams at 9 0^ 

0 40 sq ft 

3 6(1 

0.31 sq ft 

3 1<5 

0 51 sq. ft 

4 6^ 

Excess cost of columns, giideis, and 







foundations to carry excess weight at 







0 2(5 . ... 

24 lb 

4 Si* 

20 lb 

•1 0^ 

1 lb 

0.2(‘ 

Totals . . . 

1 

1 

51 2(1 

i 

.56 .5(5 

1 


48 3(5 


Spacing 

5 ft. 0 in 

1 ft 0 in (12-in I) 

1 ft 0 in (lO-in.I) 

Steel in place at 3.0(5 

6 3 lb. 

1S.9(‘ 

6 0 11) 

20.7(5 

8 8 Ih. 

20 4f 

Concrete in slab and beam easing at 30^ 

0 42 cu ft 

12 6(‘ 

0 47 cu ft. 

14 1(5 

0 42 cu. ft 

12 6f 

Reinforcing in place at 3 0(‘ ... 

0 85 lb 

2 

0 85 lb. 

2 5(5 

0 8.5 lb. 

2 5(5 

Forms for slab at 9.0 <5 

1 0 sq ft 

9 0(‘ 

1 0 sq ft 

9 0(5 

I 0 B(1 ft 

9 0^ 

Forms for beams at 9 0(5 . 

0 61 sq ft 

5 5^ 

0.77 8(1 ft 

7 0(5 

I) (>0 sq. ft 

7 2i 

Excess cost of columns, girders, and 







foundations to carry excess weight at 







0 2(5 

0 lb 

0 0^ 

7 lb. 

1 


0 0 

Totals ... 


IS hi 


51.7^ 


.57 7(5 





SJab and joist construction 



Concrete floor and tile fillers 






1 1 

cerft^ tj 

1 Concrete Floor with thm slab and 1 


close spociny of joist^ made wit-h removable 
metal forms 


Fio. 94. — Three types of concrete floor. 


The foiegoing computations show little choice between the 5 ft. 
0-in. spacing with a 12-in. joist, and the 6 ft 8-in. spacing, with a 
15-in. joist. If the clear height of .story is fixed, the shallower beam 
would probably be selected as there would be relative saving in 
columns, walls, and partitions. Comments in the preceding article, 
regarding limits of building heights, also apply here. 

As a conclusion of the foregoing analysis, it is determined that 
12-111. joists will be adopted as typical. 







Fio. 95 — Sections showing redation of girders to concrete floors. 


For case (6), there may be a flat slab heavy enough to span from girder to gifder, no joists 
being required; or there may be a thin concrete slab with concrete joists. Fig. 94 shows three 
tj'^pes of floors with concrete joists. Fig. 95 shows sections through the girder. 
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The top of the girder must be at least 3 in. below the top of the slab. No special details 
of the girder are required. 

In buildings several stories high where the girders are steel and the joists concrete, it may 
be necessary to provide steel members on column lines to act as struts for bracing the columns. 
If not used, temporary bracing must be provided to hold the columns accurately plumb until 
the concrete is in place. 

Case (c) occurs when a flat slab is used, reinforced in two directions. It requires no special 
details of the girder. For load effect on girder, sec Sect. 2, Art. 39c. 

69. Design of Joists. — The method of determining the proper spacing of joists for various 
kinds of floor construction, has beem described on the pnicciding pages. The unit loads can now 
bo accurately computed. The area supported is, of course, the spacing niultipli(;d by the length. 
The loads used are the full dc\ad and live loads. 

The joist is designed as a simple beam, no account being taken of the restraint furnished by 
the end conneertions. The joist section is designed for bending and shear resistance, the stand- 
ard tables being used for this purpose. 

For long spans with light loads, the deflection needs to be considered. The practical limit of length is 24 times 
the depth, if the beam is loaded to its capacity. For short spans with heavy loads, the strength of the standard 
end connection may govern the <lcpth of beam or a special connection may have to be designed 

Concentrated loads may occur on joists from partitions, around st.air and elevator shafts, etc. The result- 
ing bending moments and slicars must b<‘ computed for such cases and combined with the bending moments and 
shears from the uniformly distributed loads. As this occurs more generally with giiders, it is discussed further in 
the next aiticlc. 

The I-beam is the proper section to use for joists, except in special cases. The minimum weight section of a 
given depth is most economical, and shouhl, if possible, be selected a.s the typical joist. 

Having adopted a typical joist, there will be found cases wheie a sluillowm joist can be used and ordinarily 
there will be no objection to its use (see Fig 9J1). There will be found oth(‘r cases where the typical joist is not 
strong enough. Then, if it is not permissible to have it project below the ciuling level, a heavier joist of the same 
depth will be used. If the heaviest weight I-beam will not suffice, a special section can be built up of two-chan- 
nels, or two channels and a web-plate (see Fig. 93). 

70. Design of Girders. — In addition to the loads brought to it by the joists, the girder 
carries its own weight and its firi'proofing. It may also have special loads from partitions, stairs, 
etc. The joist loads are conc-ontratod, the weight of the girder is uniformly distributed, and the 
special loads maybe either coiK^entratod or distributed. 

The total load on the girder is not the whole panel load, as some joists connect directly to 
the columns, but tlui effect on the girder resulting from the joist concentration is nc'arly the 

same as if the whole panel load were applied as uniformly 
distributed. This lattiT method of applying the load («) 
is exact, if the length of gird(‘r is from center to c(‘nter of 
columns and the number of sub-panels is c'ven; (h) is 
exce.ssive, if th(? length of girdcT is sub.stantially less than 
the center to center distance of columns, or, if the num- 
ber of sub-panels is odd. 

In making the final design of a girder, it is usually worth while 
to make accurate calculations, taking advantage of the actual 
length of the girder, and the concentration of the loads. 

A concrete floor i^panning from girder to girder, gives a uni- 
formly distributed load on the girder, unless concrete joists are used 
with wide spacing, in which case the comments relating to steel 
joists will apply. 

If a slab reinforced in two directions is supported on four .sides, the panel load is equally divided between the 
girders, but is not uniformly distributed along the girders (see Sect. 2, Art. 39c). 

The preferred section for a girder is a single I-beam or a plate girder. A double I-beam, a double plate girder, 
or a box girder, is used when the allowable depth is not sufficient for a single beam or plate girder (sec Fig. 90). 

71. Arrangement of Girders and Joists. — It is assumed that column locations and conse- 
quently the sizes of floor panels are governed by other considerations than the floor construction. 
With the panel arrangement fixed, it must be decided in which direction to place the girders. 
There are a number of considerations: (1) The girders can best be enclosed in cornices if over 


•HH 


Double I Beam 
Sviob I Beam wifh Cast Iron 
Separators 



Reinforced 

Beam 


With Steel DraphrufO 


ftohCinkr 


Fiq. 96. — Girder sections. 
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partitions, as along corridors; (2) they intercept less light if placed at right angles to the outside 
walls; (3) they will be shallower if used on the shorter span; and (4) economy may bo the im- 
portant factor. All of these considerations must be weighed. 

The following is taken from Burt’s “Steel Construction” by permission of the American 
Technical Society. 

Fig. 97 illustrates a typical floor panel in a building. It is desired to investigate the various possible ar- 
rangements of framing for this panel. Assume that the dead load on tlie joists is 80 Ih. per hi\ ft. including the 
weight of joists (but not the weight of the girders and their fireproofing) , and that tlie live load is 100 lb per sep ft. 
on joists, and 85 lb. per sq ft. on girders. 

Scheme (a). — Scheme (a) places the girders on the longer spun and divides the panel into four parts. The 
joists are spaced 5 ft. 4)’2 center to center. 



Area supported by one joist = 10 X 5^8 = ><0 sq. ft. 

Dead load on one joist = 86 X 80 6880 lb. 

Live load on one joist = 86 X 100 8000 lb. 

Total loail l.‘j,480 lb. 

This total load, 15,480 lb., is uniformly distributed on a span of 16 ft. The table of .safe loads in the steel handbook 
indicates a 10-in. 25-lb. I. 

The girder carries the reactions of the joists on each side and the weight of itself and of its fireproofing (assumed 
at 200 lb. per lin. ft.). On the theory that the whole floor will not be loaded at one time, the live load on the 
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Kinlor in takoii at Sfi lb. per h<j. ft. The length of Hpan Ih taken at 20 ft. fi in. (ullowanee being made for the. width 
of the column). Then the loads on the girder are as indicated in the figure and the bending moments are: 

/ 4 4 / OA t 

For uniformly distributed load, A/ = - - -- = 10,5000 ft. -lb. 

^ , , , f 4 21,135 X 10>^ = 216,634 

Forcoi,centrat«il<.o.U| _ ^.luo X 5^ = 140, SOS 

Total bending moment = 150,863 ft. -lb. 

From the table of resisting moments in the steel handbook, a 20-in. 65-lb. I is indicated. 

Scheme (h ). — Seheme (5) places the girders on the longer span and divides the panel into three parts. This 
requires a 12-in. 31)-^-lb. I for the joist and a 20-iii. 65-lb. T for the girder. 

Similarly the other schemes can be designed and comparative c‘ost.s estimated a.s in the previous articles. 

Choice of Scheme . — A number of considerations will affect the final decision as to the scheme to be adopted. 
The character of the floor construction will limit the spacing of the joists. It might eliminate .schemes (b), (c), (d), 
and (/). The thickness of floor construction may be impoitant, in w'hich ease scheme (a) would be i)referred as t<» 
joiHt.s and scheme (g) as to girders. The thickness of floor may affect its cost and also the dead load to be carried 
by joists, girders, and columns, making the thinner floor preferable on this account. A flat ceiling may be re- 
quired over the entire area, in which case, scheme (i/) is applicable. 

72. Details of Connections. '■ 

72a. Connection of Beams to Beams. — When oik; b(\am boars on top of another, 
the only connootion roqiiirod is rivots or bolts throngh the flango, as shown in Fij^. 98. No 

stress is transinittod liy thoso rivf'ts or l^olts. "rh(\v 
S(;rvo simply to hold the boains in position. Steel 
(;lip.s arc somotimos used for this purpose; (Fig. 99), 
but as th(;y aro not positive; in holding tho boanis in 
position, they art; not as good, t‘sp(*oially when latoral 
support is rocpiirod. Whon this is not inipoHant, the 
clips can bo used and may effect a saving in cost. 
These clips are most useful for attaching tees and 
angles to beams in ciuling and roof construction. 

Angle Connectiom . — The most common method of connecting one Ix'am to another is by 
means of angles riveted to the web. There are several sets of standard connections, various con- 
cerns having their own standards. The standard conne(;tions giv(‘n in the latest edition of tho 
Carnegie Pocket Companion, an; recommended. The two- angle connection is generally us(‘d, 
but when beams are used in pairs, or wlnm for any reason the two-angle connection cannot be 
used, the one-angle connection is employed. The rivets iisc'd in the standard connections are 
in, in diameter. 

The strength of the two-angle connection may be limited by 

(1) Shop rivets in double shear. 

(2) Field riv(;ts in single shear. 

(3) Sho]) rivets in bearing in web of joist. 

(4) Field rivets in bearing in web of girder. 

For example, take the connection for a 15-in. 42-lb I; 

(1) 6 shop rivets in double shear 
6 X 10,300 * 61,800 lb. 

(2) 8 field rivet.s in single shear 
8 X 4420 = 35,360 lb. 

(3) 6 shop rivets in bearing in web of joist 
6 X 0.41 X 0.75 X 25,000 « 46,125 lb. 

(4) 8 field rivets in web of giider. 

The thickness of the w’cb is not given. It must be at least 0..30 in. for a connection on one side only, or of twice 
this thickness if an equal connection is on the opposite side, in order to have the same .strength as the field rivets in 
shear. The shearing strength of this connection, 35,360 lb., corresponds to the maximum safe uniformly distrib- 
uted load on a span of about 9 ft. It is less than the shearing streiigtli of the web of the beam. It rarely happens 
that the strength of the connection is less than required, and occurs only when the beam is short and heavily loaded, 
or when a heavy load is applied near the end. Lack of bearing in the web of the girder is more likely to occur, but 
this is not frequent. If it does happen, however, angles with 6-in. legs may be used to provide space for more rivets, 
or a reinforcing plate may be riveted to the web of the girder (Fig. 100). 

1 From Burt's “Steel Construction” by permission of the American Technical Society. 
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Special Connections , — When beams on the two sides of a girder do not come opposite or 
are of different sizes so that the standard connections do not match, it is necessary to devise a 
special connection. If a l^earn is flush on the top or on the bottom with the one to which it 
connects, the fljing(i must be coped (Fig. 101). A number of special connections are shown in 
Fig. l02 and need no explanations. 





Fm. 102. — Details of beam eonneetions. 


12h, Connections of Beams to Columns. -A l)(‘am may connect to a column be 
means of a seat or by means of angles on the web. The great varied, y of conditions that may by 
(meotintered make il, impracticable to have standards for these connec- 
tions, though th(i work of each shop is standardized to sf)me extent. 

Seat Connecliotis. — The seat connection is shown in Fig. lO.'k 
This seat or bracket is made up of a shelf angle, one or two stiffener 
angles, and a filler plate. The load is transmitted by the rivets, 
acting in single shear, which connect the bracket to the column. 

The number of rivets used is proportioned to the actual load instead 
of being standardized for the size of the beam. The stiffener angles 
support the horizontal leg of the shelf angle and carry th(j loarl to the 
lower rivets of the connection. 

Shelf angles are 6, 7, or 8 in. vertical, and 4 or 6 in. horizontal, having a thick- Sf-atod conncf^ 

ness of Jle to in., depending on the size of beam and the load. The leg of the tion of beam to column, 
stiffener angle parallel to the web of the beam is usually >2 or 1 in. leas in width 

than the horizontal leg of the shelf. The leg against the column is governed by the gage line of the rivets in the 
column. The filler is the same thieknes.s as the shelf angle. An angle connecting the top flange of the beam to 
the column is generally used. It is not counted as carrying any of the load, but serves to hold the top of the 
beam in position and stiffens the connection. The rivets connecting the bottom flange of the beam to the shelf 
servo only to hold the members together and make a stiff connection. Usually there are only two rivets in each 
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flange but sometimes larger angles and more rivets are used to develop resistance to wind stresses. Fig. 104 gives 
a number of examples of seat connections. 

The advantages of the seat connections are: 

(1) All shop riveting is on the column which is a riveted member. No shop riveting is required on the beam 
which thus needs only to bo punched. 

(2) The seat is a convenience in erecting. 

(3) The rivets which carry shear arc shop driven. 

(4J The number of field rivets is small. 

Web Connections.— Tho w(^]) ronnoction is made by means of two angles (Fig. 105). The 
legs parallel to the lieam, rivet to the web, and Ihe outstanding legs to th(' columns. The con- 
nection to the web of the beam is governed by the same conditions as the standard beam con- 



Fi(i. 104. — Types of seat connections. 


nection. The length of the outstanding leg is governed by the gage lines of the rivets in the 
column or the space available for them. Usually the angles are shop riveted to the beam and 
field riveted to the column. If the angles were shop) riveted to the column, it would be difficult 
or impossible to (^reet the b(^am. However, one angle may be shop riveted to the column and 
the other furnished loose. In this case, the number of field rivets generally will be the same as 
if the angles were shop riveted to the beam, but the shop riveting on the beam will be eliminated, 
WIh'ii this connection is used, a small seat angle is provided for con- 
venience in erecting. 

The advantage of the w'cb connection is the cornpactnes.s of the parts, keeping 
within the limits of the fire-proofing and pla.ster, whereas the seat connection may 
necessitate special architectural treatment to fireproof it or conceal it (Fig. 10(5). 

72r. Separators. — When beams are used in pairs or 
groups, some connection is usually made between them at short 
intervals. The conntjcting piece is called a separator. If the purpose 
to be served is merely to tic the beams together and keep them properly spaced, the gas-pipe 
separator is used (Fig. 107). This consists of a piece of gas pipe with a bolt running through 
it. This form is us(?d in lintels and in grillage beams. For beams 6 in. or less in depth, one 
separator and bolt may be used; for greater depth, two should be used. 


which is an advantage. 




Fiu. 107. 
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The separator most commonly used is made of cast iron (Fig. 108). It not only serves as a spacer but it stiff- 
ens the webs of the beams and, to a limited extent, transmits the load from one beam to the other in case one is 
loailed more heavily. It seldom fits exactly to the beam, so it cannot be relied upon to transmit mucli load. One 
bolt is used for beams less than 12 in. deep nnd two bolts for 12-in. and deeper beams. The dimensions and weights 
of separators and the bolts for them are given in the steel handbooks. They can be made for any spacing of beams 
and special shapes can he made for beams of different sizes (Fig. 109). 

The individual beams of a pair or group should be designed for the actual loads which they carry, if it is prac- 
ticable to do so. If it is necessary to transfer some load from one to the other, a steel separator or diaphragm should 
be used. This may be made of a plate and four angles, or of a short piece of I-beam or channel (Fig. 110). If* 



the lieams aio set close together, the holes must be learned ami turned bolts must be used in older to get an efficient 
connection. If the beams arc set with 4-in. or more clearance between tlie flanges, the sepaiator can be riveteil to 
the beams 

Specifications usually reciuiie that sepal atois be spaeed not further than 5 ft. apart. They should be placed 
at points of coiieentrated loads and over beatings. 

73. Special Framing.— The typical arrangenic'iit of joists and girdors must bo modifiod to 
moot spi'cial rctiiiin'iiu'nts. 

73(1. Stair Wells. — Tlio oxaet dimoiisioiis and location of the stair-wcOl optuiing 
must 1)0 dotorminod from tho architoctural plan. Fig. Ill illustratc's a caso. It shows a well 
for a double-run stairway. It is placed against an outside wall as indi(‘at(‘d. 



Fid. Ill — Framing around sfairwell, ehimney, and pipe shaft. 

Beam (1) is placed off center of the column on this account In addition to the wall load ft gets a load from 
beam (4) and from the intermediate stair landing (not shown) 

Beam (4) carries a small area of floor and also the weight of the stairs, both up and down. It must be so de- 
signed and so placed as to provide convenient connections for the stair stringers if steel stringers are used. 

Beam (5) carries the reactions from beams (4) and ((>). It may also carry an enclosing partition and a part of 
the intermediate stair landing. 

Beam (3) carries the reactions from beam (5) in addition to floor load, and it may also carry an enclosing 
partition. 
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736. Elevator Wells. — Fig. 112 shows a bank of three elevators with provision 
for a fourth. In this instaiKje they are placed against the outside wall. The width of elevator 
has been adjusted to suit the column spacing. The locations of nearby partitions and proposed 
ceiling treatment will influence the arrangement of the framing. 



No loads come from the ele- 
vators at the floor levels, the entire 
weight being carried by the over- 
head framing. There will be loads 
from the elevator enclosure. 

Bcamfl (35) provide lateral support 
for the edevator j^uidos and carry dividing 
partitions, if any. 

In this case, column SC is omitted to 
give a clear lobby. This requires a heavy 
girder between columns 35 and 37. To 
save headroom below, a double girder is 
used consisting of beams (37) and (38). 
Two steel beams will be used. As they 
aie not equally loaded, they must be 
designed separately; however, both beams 
may be the same size if provided with 
steel separators as indicated. In any 
event, such separators should be used so 
as to avoid unequal deflection in the 
beams 


All other beams are easily dfsiguod to meet the conditions indicated 


73c. Pipe Shafts, Etc. — Fig. Ill shows a pipe shaft and chimney space. Both 
are enclosed in fireproof walls which must be supported by the floor framing. Pipes or (jables 
in the shaft may impose loads on certain floors. Such loads must be provided for where they 
occur. The chimney dot's not impose any load on tht', typical floor framing. As the chimney 
changes length with variations of temperatun;, it must be supported tit one levtd only. Special 
framing may be provided for this support at the first or basement floor. 

Innumerable variationn of the foregoing special situations will occur in floor framing. lOach must be treated 
as a separate problem. The important thing is to ascertain all the limiting conditions. When this it done, the 
designing is generally a simple operation. 

74. Framing for Flat Roofs. — The problems involved in designing the stec'l framing for 
flat roofs are essentially the same as for floors. But th(*re are some additional conditions. 
Special loads on roof framing come from elevator machinery, tanks, ptmt-house walls, signs, 
flag poles and kindred items. These having been determined from the architectural require- 
ments, the roof framing is designed in the same manner as the floor framing. 

If the top story is to have a fiiii8he<i ceiling, it becomes a problem to determine whether the framing shall be set 
level at the ceiling elevations or set on a slope at the roof elevation. If future stories are contemplated, the framing 
will be set level at the ceiling elevation, and so arranged as to serve as the future floor framing 

Unless there arc special considerations indicating to the contrary, it is usually better to place the framing at 
roof elevation and place the beams parallel to the roof surface as nearly as practicable. This involves beveled 
connections for many of the joists and girders, but these are not difficult to make. The ceiling can be suspended 
from the roof framing or from the roof slab or arches by wire or rods. 

In case an attic space is provided, the ceiling may still be suspended if no attic floor is to be used, or an inde- 
pendent set of framing may be provided. The latter will be necessary if loads are to be placed on the attic floor. 

76. Framing for Pitched Roofs. — The shape of the roof surface and the kind of covering 
are usually determined as a part of the architectural design. The problem is, therefore, to 
provide framing to support a roof whose shape and covering have been determined. 

Certain roof coverings are attachetl directly to the purlins and retjuire no sheathing — such are corrugated steel 
concrete tiles, and some earthen tiles. Most other roof coverings require a sheathing, interposed between the 
roofing and the framing (.she chapter on “Roof and Roof Coverings"). 

Having selected the kind of sheathing, the next step is to determine the mtist economical purlin spacing. An 
analysis of costs similar to that used in the study of floor joists (Art. 686) will aid in determining the spacing. A 
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spacing of approximately 5 ft. is a convenient one and suits most of the roof materials. However, a wider spacing 
may be cheaper for reinforced concrete cast in place and for some types of precast concrete. 

76a, Design of Hip and Valley Rafters. — Whore two roof planes intersect, they 
form a ridge, valley, or hip. In Fig. 113, a -o' and b -b', are ridges, b-r is a valley, and o -d 
is a hip. This figure shows the 
arrangement of trusses, rafters, 

and purlins. The trusses are ^ ^ i 

designated by T, the ordinary j ^ j 1 

rafters by R, the hip rafters by j j — j 1 

1/ R and the valley raf t('r.s by Vi?. i i l\ 

The hip and valley rafters I \ 

are designed in the same man- 

ner as ordinary rafters, taking I j \ I f x j { 

into account the shape of the 1 ? x ^ j 

loaded area. | ; \ I [ 

In the case illustrated in Fig. 1 l.‘l, j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 j 

tni.ss 7’i supports the purlins, as iruli- i j Jx I i ; 1 

cated, and also the three rafters which | ^ ^ y ^ \ } 

converge at its apex. Tiuss 7’j spans j ^ | j I 

between trusses T 2 , its top chord seiv- I ^ — — | ■ • — ■ | ; | 

ing as the ridge purlin, and suppoi ting | ,,,,,,,,,,,,, ^ ][ \ I 

the intermediate rafters. A ridge y' 

purlin r,t,-nd.s fro,,, tru... T, to tr,m» j,,,, 113.-.Sh„wi.,K roof fruniiuK with hip uu.i vullny rafters. 

J 3, supporting the valley raftcis at ft, 

and also the lowci end of a short rafter at the same point. 

76. Saw-tooth Skylights. — Saw-tooth roofs are used io admit, light through the roof without 
allowing din'ct sunlight to come through. To accomplish this, the glass must be to the north 
(in the Northern ILuriispherc). The glass surface may b(‘ either v^(‘rtical or inclined slightly 
to the south of the vertical. The max- ^ 

irnum inclination which can be us('d and 
still keep out direct sunlight at noon , is 

23 deg. less than the latitude of the I 




Fio. Ill “'Saw-tooth Hk> light framework 
with I-bcam rafter. 


Fi«. 11.5. — Saw-tooth skylight truss as designed by M. S. 
Ketehurn. 


place. The inclined surface admits more and stronger light, but is more subject to leakage. 
The vcirtical surface is generally preferred. The area of glass surface to be provided will 
be determined by the lighting requirements. 

If the spacing of the supports is such 
as to permit the, use of beam framing, the 
arrangement of members shown in Fig. 114, 
may be used. The tie shown should be a 
rigid member for bracing purposes. 

For wider spacing of supports, trusses are 
used. The most satisfactory form is that de- 
vised by M. S. Ketchum and shown in Fig. 
115. Its important advantage is that it 
allows ample gutter space, being in this regard 
very much better than the design shown in 
Fig. 114. 

The design of the trusses and purlins 
docs not involve any principles that have 
Fici. 116. — Hoof truss with monitor frame. been explained. 
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77. Monitors. — ^Lighting and ventilation of mill buildings are often provided through a 
monitor on the roof. The monitor frame is mounted on the rafters or the trusses as shown in 
Fig. 116. It is made up of light angles as the loads to be carried are small. In the case shown, 
the gravity loads arc carried direct to the main truss by the vertical members. The diagonal 
members take wind stresst^s only. If the monitor is wide, the top chord member of its frame 
may need to be trussed. 


FLOOR AND ROOF FRAMING— CONCRETE^ 

By W. J. Knight 

78. Practical Considerations. — Compidition in tin* economical design of reinforced concrete 
structures has reached such jiro portions, that few engineers can afford to neglect the practical 
and economic featurCvS of (h'sign. On every hand the engineer is confronted with the problems 
of economy, when serving his clients to the best advantage. Every prospective owner, with 
few exceptions, demands the b(*st structuni at th(! cheapc\st price. Therefore, tlui economy of 
arrangement, or the selection of a floor system that will result in giving the last comparative 


^ 'AUftrrnafinp | ^ Infrn or spcin_ 

(a) 


■ Alternar/n^ --f' 


(b) 


• Alternafin^ 


(c) 


Alfernafin^' ' 

(d) 


Fio. 117. 


cost consistent with strength for any proposed structure, cannot be over-estimated in impor- 
tance. A thorough knowliMlge of the costs of materials and labor that will be applicable to the 
various typ(;s of construction which can be used, may be termed vital considerations in tlie 
design of any structure. To design a building of suflicient strength, without considering cost, 
is not a difficult accomplishment, but to produce an arrangement that will afford both strength 
and economy in combination, is decidedly another problem. Theory by itself is a deceiving 
form of enlightenment and cannot well be applied intelligently until the many practical condi- 
tions governing design and application arc learned through experience and made an integral 
part of theoretical knowledge. 

It will often lx; found expedient to make comparative estimates of a typical panel for two 
or more different arrangements to ascertain the relative cost of concrete, steel bars and centering 
per square foot of superficial surface, and then the most economical system may be selected 
from these calculations. 

79. Slab Steel Arrangement — Ordinary Type. — The arrangement for slab steel can be 
accomplished in several ways. Fig. 117(a) shows an arrangement consisting of straight rods in 
the bottom and loose rods in the top over supporting members. This arrangement, though 
eliminating to a gn'at extent the cost of bending, is objectionable on account of the difficulty of 

* See also Appendices J and K, 
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placing properly the loose rods in the top. Loose rods of this nature should be avoided when 
possible. This method has been employed in a great many buildings, but the actual position 
occupied by the top rods after the concrete has been placed is a question. Loose rods of this 
type are often placed after the slab has been poured to its full thickness, and the rods relied upon 
to remain near the top surface of the wet concrete. Laborers walking about engaged in scrccd- 
ing the concrete surface, can hardly be expected to avoid forcing them into the bottom of the 
slab. 

Fig. 117(6) shows an arrangement used very often in short and long span slabs. The 
amount of steel over the supports is the same as at the center of the span. This arrangement 
requires the bending of all rods with the exc.eption of alb'rnate rods of end spans. Fig. 117(r) 
shows another arrangement that gives (‘qual steel area over suj)ports and in the center of span. 
The tonnage to be bent in this case is less than is required in Fig. 117(6) and is just as satisfactory. 

In very short spans where aix^h action is considered to exist, altertiate rods oidy may be 
Ixint up into the top of slab ovc'i* the supports, which afford only one-half the steel area over 
the supports (sc'o Fig. 117d). 

79rt. Bar Supports and Spacers. — In the light of past ('xperience the steel bars 
of a reinforced concr(‘te striuiture cannot be accurabdy installed and maintaim'd in position 
without the use of some device' or devices that will serve the purpose^ of supporting the reinforc- 
ing bars the proper distamu' from the bottom face or .surface of tlui concrtjfe, spacing them th(' 
correct distances cenb'r to center, and locking them in position to prevent subsc'quent displace- 
ment b(‘fore and during concreting operations. This very important recpiinmient is too oftc'n 
neglect(^d and omitted in specifications for reinforced concr(‘te work. 

If, for (ixample, round rods reinforcing a slab are shown s])ac<'(l in. center to 

center and a certain minimum thickness of concrete is given to insure fi rep roof lu'ss, it will be 
found impossible for th(5 (contractor even to approach, with reasonabh' accuracy, the ivsnlts 
intendeed, in the abs(‘n(;(c of some form of (h'vico or d(cvic(‘s to mak(c possible* good, acccurate 
workmanship. 

To maintain in proper position the negative reinforcement in continuous slal)s has been, 
in the past, a great sou nee of annoyance and dissatisfaction. Some engineers may contemd that 
no failun^s have occcurncd as a direct result of neglecting this inqiortant h'atun* in construction 
work. In this (connection it must be realizi'd that the factor of saf(‘ty, which fortunately exists 
in reinforc(id concrete, has very often conc(‘aled glaring immngriiif i(*s of (l(\sign and (construction 
and has made jiossihle the continmed practice of many engiiu*ers and contractors who are suffi- 
ciently skilh'd in the perf()rmanc(c of their work. Dangerous defects can result from haphazard 
methods of placing steel bars by nuMchanics who are not intellig(*ntly (liseiplin(*d in the ex('cution 
of their work or even traimvl to rvgard a plan other than as something inci(l(*ntal, relying on 
personal judgment and individual methods to place and .s(*cure reinforcement in one position or 
another. 

The ultimate cahculated strength of reinforc(*(l concrete buildings cannot be realized until 
some definite, tangible, practicalile means of .s(*curing, .supporting, and spacing of slab and beam 
bars is universally adopted by engineers. Kv(‘n an inch variation in the position of lU'gative or 
positive reinforcement in th(c direction of the neutral plane compleb'ly disturbs the th(*oretical 
accuracy of a (Ucsign. Many engineers sp(*n(l hours solving the more exact rnom(*nt distribution 
in continuous beams and slabs, for the purpo.se of a.scertaining accurate steel areas at different 
points, and y(ct the means to insure proper installation of the steel is too often a matter of 
remote concern. 

While the Joint Committee and other committees and societies are conscientiously att('mpt- 
ing to prepare r(unforc(Kl concrete specifications on d(isign for univ('r.sal adoption, there appears 
to exist an unfortunate dispo.sition on the part of engineers to neglect and discount the impor- 
tance of increasing the effi(Mency of prevailing construction methods. A (jarefully (executed 
design can be easily rend('red a careless piece of work in the hands of contractors, who fail to 
appreciate that good d(^sign and careful intelligent construction methods are inseparable instru- 
ments of good service. The fabrication of strucitural steel at the building site, by means of 
unskilled mechanics, would be considered suicidal in the light of good practice. The same 
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general opinion will, no doubt, exist in the near future about reinforced concrete structures 
erected without the use of bar supports and spacers. 

In continuous slab design, very satisfactory results have been obtained by employing high 
chairs of proper height and spaced about 2 to 4 ft. on centers, parallel with the supports. The 
high chairs first receive a or rod extending perpendicular to the main slab reinforcev 

iiient, the bent-up ends of the latter resting upon the rod and chair supports (sec Fig. 118.4). 
High chairs cost from 4 to 8 cts. each and consequently add litthi, if anything, to the cost of 
construction. The proper position of the bent-up portion of slab rods may also be obtained by 





5k3b bor support 
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tor support arta spacer 
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wiring the rods to the under surface* of wood scree^ds, plac(‘d along both sides of the* bc'am (sec 
Fig. 118B). Screeds so placed will also serve the purpose of forming a gage by which the speci- 
fied thickness of a slab may be properly maintained. The rods of beams or girdcTs should also 
be supported and spaced by means of mechanical devices (see Fig. 1184.), If the bond stress 
of concrete incasing steel bars is figured, for example, at 100 lb. per sq. in., then a practicable 
means of actually obtaining this .safe value in practice should b(i specified. Hods bunched 
together cannot be expt'cted to give results compatible with rods properly separated. 



Fig 118/^. 

When city building codes of the (country sjiecify the u.so of bar supports and spacers in the 
construction of every fireproof building, then engineers can rea.sonably assume higher unit 
working stresses than now exist in the concrete and steel and, at the same time, be entirely 
consistent with the results obtained bj*^ the average present-day construction methods. 

796. Screeds for Floor Slabs. — Various methods are employed by contractors to 
gage the proper thickne.ss of floor slabs specified or shown on a plan. The specified thickness of 
a slab cannot b(^ realized at the building unless contrivances similar to the commonly known 
screeds are constructed with depth equal to the depth of slab desired and installed at such 
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intervals as will permit the block men to level the surface of the slab with a s( raightedge extend- 
ing from one screed to the other (see Fig. 118(7). 

Many reinforced concrete buildings which have been dismantled and removed to make 
space for more modern types of construction have shown decided variations in the thicknesses 
of slabs originally specified and those actually obtained. Tlio neglect of this very important 
feature in building construction has caused many discordant results. Until engineers and 
contractors realize that brickbats, isolat'd wood or concn^tc block, and other unsatisfactory 
forms of gages cannot even approximate accurate adherence to slab thicknesses required, it 
must be expected that the practices of the past will continue a detriment fo accurate 
workmanship. 



80. Marking of Bent Rods. A great many serious tTrors liav(* been made in the past by 
installing the wrong bent rods in beams and slabs, principally due (o the absence of some 
indestructible form of tag that should serve as a means of r(‘ady id(*ntiticati()n for each bent rod 
used in a structure. When rods ani bent at the rolling mill or at the building site, it is most 
difficult to identify them and avoid errors, unless painstaking care is exc'rcised in giving each 
bent rod or bundles of identical Ixait rods a clear, indestructible mark st,arnped on tags made of 
non-corrosive metal. Cloth tags have been experimented with and found (hxudedly unsatis- 
factory. Marks on such tags with the use of ordinary or (wen inrlelible ink cannot survive the 
wear and tear of shipping and handling, without becoming dishgunHl, detached from the rods, 
or illegible^ from th(^ ('ff(‘(!ts of water and rust. It is common piactice for high-priced iron work- 
ers to spend part of (\‘ich day s(‘arching for and measuring bent rods, endeavoring to locate the 
material desired. Considering the higli w'ages of iron workers at the present time, a monetary 
standpoint alone should even further emphasize the importarn'o of [)roviding suitable tags whore 
n(*C(‘ssary. 

The enforcement of this e.sscntial requirement by engincM'rs executing designs or superin- 
tending the er(*ction of structures, is simply another step forward in making more practical th(; 
application of theory and giving added assurance that the design will be carried out with reason- 
able accuracy. 

The following simple method has been used with success where ('inployc'd, and consists 
of stamping metal tags with numbers that designate each difTerent bent rod, besides indicating 
by the first figure of the mark number the size of the rod. To illustrab': Rcxiuce all merchant- 
able bar sizes to fractions of eighths, the numerator of the fraction for each bar size always repre- 
senting the first figure of the mark number as follows: 


Va in. = ^6 
% in. =» % 
in = 

^iiin = H 
^ in. =• 9^ 

in. = Ji 
1 in. “ 96 

IMin. = % 
m in. = >96 


= Mark 200 
= Mark 300 
= Mark 400 
= Mark 500 
= Mark 600 
= Mark 700 
=» Mark 800 
= Mark 900 
= Mark 1000 


Any bent rods found marked 200, 201, 202, etc., will indicate at 
once a V4-in. rod, or marks 700, 701, 702, etc., a J^-in. rod, and so on. 
This system used in connection with metal tags is very simple and 
effective, and when applied by workmen will reduce to a minimum 
the chance of placing bars in the wrong location. 
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81. Special T>Beam Design. — A minimum specified clearance or head room will often 
control the depth of T-beams of long spans. An example of long span T-beam construction is 
given below, which illustrates the special provision inacle to obtain the requisite flange area for 
compression. The design of this beam was one of a large number required to span a theater 
auditorium in connection with a large structure built in 1916. The floor supported by these 
beams was designed for a dancing pavilion. 


Illustrative Problem. — The beams are 8 ft. on centers and span 48 ft. center to center of column supports. 
The maximum depth allowed was in. The live load from the floor to be supported by the beam was assumed 
at 75 lb. per sq. ft., consideration having been given to the additional safety factor afforded by the heavy dead 
load of the beam, which is about 1(1 tons. Assumptions used in the design, /. = 20,000, fe = 800 and n = 15. 

The slab spanning 8 ft. was desigm'd to sujiport a liv<* load of 100 lb. per stp ft. for tin* reason that in a build- 
ing of this character the slab in all i)robability will receive its full live loail at intervals, whereas the suiiportmg 
beams will not. 

wt^ 

Slab Deaiyn when M = — A minimum slab of 4 in. and reinforcement of rounds 6 in. c. to c. was 

selected. In the design of this slab the supporting beams w'cre also considered, to obtain cross reinforcement 
that would assist the T-action of the iiKunbers. 

Using a 4-in. slab the theoretical reiiuirements would be: 

Live load = 100 

4-in. slab <lead loail = .50 

yz-iu. hnish =« G 

Total ^ 15G lb. per sq. ft. 

Selecting a minimum slab of 4 in. and d = 3 in., 

09H0 = «:(12)(3)2 
K = 93 

Diagram 2, p. 155 shows that the value of K — 0.1, with /» =» 20,000 ri'iiuircs a percentage, p * 0.0053. Then 
the actual area of steel required per foot width is 

A, = (0 00.53) (12K3) = O.lOl sq. in 

To find the unit stresses in the st<‘<'l and concrete assumeil in tlie design: ?s-in. rounds 6 m. c. to c. » 0.221 
sq in. per 12-in width 


Using Table 2, p. 1.52, p = 0.0001, k = 0..34t> and j = 0.88,5. 

M 9080 

“ 3;;d’°(0'221)(0.S.S5)(3)= P''" ‘"• 

, (2) (9080) „„„ „ 

= (0 316)(0.8S5)(12)(8). “ 

Or referring to Diagram 2, p. 155, when K = 93 and p = 0.0001, the stress in the concrete and steel will be found 
to agree with values determined above for /« and fe. 

Considering the shortness of the slab span and the increased effective depth near the supports (Fig. 119), on 
account of the depression f«ir flange section, the bent rods were arranged as shown. 

T-Beam Deeign: 


Live load per linear foot = (8) (75) =■ 600 

Dead load of slab per linear foot = (8) (50) = 400 

Dead load of finish per linear foot ==* (8) (6) = 48 

Dead load of beam including depression below slab, per linear foot = (4 34) (150) = 050 


M 

h' 


V 


(ir)98)(18)2(12) 


= 5, 868, .300 in.-lb. 


16 in. d = 29 in. (Fig. 119) 
(169.S)(24) 


(16)(3^»)(29) 


1(X) lb. per sq. in. 


Total 


1698 lb. per lin. ft. 
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Twelve 1-in. squares used in the design give a section of 12 sq in. 


12 

(54)(2?0 


0.007« 


In the design of this member where the depth is small in proportion to span length, it wa.s considered of prime 
importance to obtain a rigid construction and not rely on the 4-in. slab flange to resi.st any part of the compressive 

i 12 

stress. Therefore, a flange thickness of 12 in. w'as chosen and a flange width of 6 = 54 in. ^ >= 0.414. 

Diagram 0, p. 168, shows the neutral axis is in the flange when p = 0 0076 and ^ = 0.414. Hence, Case I applies. 
Table 2, p. 152, gives the following values of k and j for i) == 0 0076: 


= 0 ;i7o j ^ 0 S75 



3/a6 roc/s 6"c foe a/f 

Kio. 119. 


Ileterring to Table 3, it is found that these values give about ecpnil strength for the steel and eonerete, or solving for 
A and /c- 


Jf ^ 5,868.300 

A^d ~ (1 2) (0 87.5) (29) "" 
2fcV (2)(19,.300)(0 0076) 


19,,'3CO lb IHT sq in 


— 7X0 lb. per sq in 


M _ 5,868, .300 
6d2 “ “(54) (29)2 


When K = 129.2 and p => 0 0076, the above values for/, and/e may be checked by Diagram 2, p. 155. Points 
at which bends in rods may be made can be readily obtained freun Diagram 8 ,\t the worst section, 5 out of the 

12 rods are bent, or 42 % of the total at a point 2 ft. 10 in. from the center of each suiiport. Diagram 8 show.s 

w’hen M = , 42 % may be bent up at 0 17/ or 8 ft 2 in from ccnt<-r of support. Further investigation in tins 

respect is unnecessary. 

Bond stress in straight rods with hooked ends: 'Phe perimeters of seven 1-in. squares = (7)(1} — 28 in. 


u 


F_ 

"Sioyid 


4 0,750 

(28)(KH29) 


= 58 lb per sq in. 
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Theoretically, hooks were unneressary, but the idea of securinii: the Rreatest rigidity for the structure dictated the 
use of hoojks for the ends of all bent and straight rods. The locality in which this structure was erected is subject 
to periodical storms and wind of groat v<‘lority, hence judgment was exorcised in anchoring the structural parts 
wherever it was deemed advisable. 

Provision for shearing stresses: The unit shearing stress has been determined above, v = 100. Shearing value 
assumed for concrc'te I'l = 10. 


aj)0 - 40)48 

(”2)a00) 


14.4 ft. 


In Fig. 119 it will be noted that the bent rods were so arranged that the diagonal tension at the ends could be taken 
principally by these rods, but regardless of this fact 5^8-in round stirrups were introduced extending from end to 
end of the beam as shown. Referring to diagram Fig 119, the total stress in the two bent 1-in. square rods, mark 
850, is 


(60 +*2^(27) (16) 

Va 


24,200 

1.414 


17,100 lb. 


The unit stress in bent rods, Mark S.'iO, is 


17,100 
2 fK) 


S.’i.'iO lb piTscp in 


The total stress in the two 1-in square.s, Mark 8.51. is 


(“-2 ( 20 )( 16 ) 

The unit stress in bent rotls, Mark 8.51, is 


19,700 

1.114 


1.3,070 lb. 


1.3,070 

" 2.00 


0080 lb. per .sq. in 


The stress in the one 1-in. square rod, Mark 852, found in a similar manner, is 11,400 lb. per sq. in. 

All beams f»l were camber<*d l^-a m. at the center, to avoid the delusive ai>penrane<* of a straight beam soffit of 
this span 

The effective depth of these beams is about one-twcntieth of the span length, and although this proportion of 
depth to span is somewhat unusual, little or no deflection was noted after the removal of supports, Swiss deflectom- 
eters were employed to detect any deflection, with the result that no movement was recorded All steel bars usetl 
in the design were hard grade with a minimum elastic limit of .50,000 and a minimum ultimate strength of 7.5,000 
lb. per sq. in. Minimum elongation in 8 in , 10 %. 


82. Long Span Rectangular Beams. -The oxaniplo of long span rpctangnlar beam dosing 
given below was us(k1 in conmud-ion with the siinn* structiircj a.s tlio long spjin Tdx'ams des(*ri})(‘d 
in the preceding article. The puriiosc of these beams (Fig. 120) is to support a i)assag(^ for 
pedestrians over a thoroughfare Ixdow. 


Illustrative Problem.- 'I'lie tlepth of the.se beams wa.s restricted to a total ilepth equal to one-tmith of the span 
length, and the width b proportioned accordingly. 

/, = 20.(M)0. fr = 800 and n = 15. Width b a.ssumed = 18 in 
Dead loud pa.ssage = (7.5)((»)(()8; = 30,1)00 

Live load passage = (.50)(0)(t)8) = 20,100 

I)<*ad load beam => (1 5) (7) (1.50) (08) = 107.110 

Total . = 1.58,100 

,7 . 05A!00)(70)(I2, _ ,„_6)H,.oo«i„.-lb 

The design was first tried out a.ssuming balancing values for/* and fr From Table 3, p. 1.52, when f, = 20,000, /; 
*» 800, and n =* 15. 


k = 0.375, j = 0.875, p = 0.0075, and K = 131.25 
M = Kbd-i = (13 1.2.5) (18) (80)2 = 15,120,000 in -lb. 


This is less than the moment required It is desired to retain the width 11) = 18 in. The steel bars used, or ten 1-in. 
and tw’o llfc-in. squares have a sectional area equal to 12.53 sq. in. Then 


12..53 
(18) (.SO) 


0 0087 
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The steel in compression must take (Sect. 2, Art. 37tt) 

Mz = 16,600,000 - 15,120,000 - 1,480,000 
1,480,000 

*** “ 20,()00(1 - 2/80)T18)(80)2 “ 

p « 0 0075 4- 0.00066 « 0.00816 or 
A. « (0.00816) (18) (80) = 11.75 sq. in. 
p' = 0.00066y>^;«»^'';^-0.00H8 or 
A' = (0.001 18) (18) (80) = 1.70 sq. in. 




L 




i3'd''^3-0‘^3^(f^ / 7-17^59^ 7^804^ j 

B Knyuil 1 1 

n'RM#|j| ii.J iilif -Ki-r I 1 

t » { » i y, \ III L 


■ ■ v^ Z-4 


■ r fc /VI 

^-7i"°7t-6^h<900 


-70-0^ 


Elevation Beam 04 


-F^ 




D&f 


. (z-Z^o-zS-t/SR 
/•■"I ‘^Z-Z^^-SS’O^SR 
HS^ ryaced syntmei- 
^t^^ncqfaJboL 
frf- llowferA^wwaT 
' • -\supports. T 

IWsfirmxi^ 



V ’SiW> n>a>i’<'6’cfoc. df. 


-t^0‘ 




1 , J'‘’-ff'cJo^<i/f: 


5firrup9G4* 

23fy. it'c foe. eacT? enct 
Zif'i^^zd'tf’o.c center 


4'-/*'"7F'^/nr eoo 

e-/*" TT^e^rtrsoe 
/-/"^^yr-e^maos 

/-/ d9^0"MfS04 


Fio. 120. 


ComparinR the values found for A. and A' with the values used in the design it will be noted that the seetional 
area of ten.sile steel is slightly more than the theoretical requirements, and the compression 8to<*l, four 1-in. squares 
or 4 sq in. exceeds the computed area. Compression steel was added to give a stifTer member. The section of 
member Fig 120 shows the arrangement of stirrups employed to anchor the compression rods into the body of the 
beam. 

The shearing stress is etjual to 

70,000 

" (18) (7/8) (80) * pvrnii in 

After observing the arrangement of bent rods and stirrups in elevation, Fig. 120, it is evident that resistance to 
diagonal tension is amply provided for. 

The total stress taken by two bent 1-in square rods, Mark 801, is 




1.5,;300 
1 414 


10,900 lb 


The unit stress in bent rods, Mark 801, is 
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To invcfitiRate the repietance of the other bent rods is unnecessary, %-m. square stirrups were used as show'n, to 
mechanically tic together all parts of the member. Theoretically the stirrups used were not required, but from a 
practical view point the member may be considered a stronger unit. 

The shearing stress v being only 63 Jb., the bond stress in the bottom rods at the supports should be compara- 
tively small. The sum of the perimeters of four 1-in. and two 1 K-in- square rods is equal to 25 in. 

79,000 

“ = (25)(77«)(50) “ 

The slab connecting the two beams was designed for a live load of 100 lb per sq. ft. 

Live load = 100 
Dead load, 6-in. slab = 75 
Dead load, i-s-in finish — 6 


Dead and live load per linear foot of slab is 


181 lb per sq. ft. 


M = 


(12) (181) = 2172 lb. 
(2,72)(0.5KI2) ^ ,„.U, 


Referring to Table 9, p. 163, when /i — 20,000, fe — 800 and n = 15, a 6-in. slab with ><i-in. square bars 6 in. c. to 
c is required, when M = 40,725 in. -lb. The bars have hooked ends extending into the beams. To insure further 
rigidity, three interimaliate cro.ss beams 12 X 18 in. dividing the span into four equal parts were eniployed as shown 
m Fig. 120. The sofTits of Ix'ams were cambered in. 


83. Hollow-tile Construction.- TTollow-tilo coii.struotion is oxtonsivoly ii.sotl in liglit build- 
ings such as hotels, office buildings and apartiuenis, and has to a great extent .superseded the one 
way solid slab construction for spans ovt'r 12 or 14 ft. Comparativt; estimates with other forms 
of solid slab construction will demonstrate tlie economy of this arrangement for floors. The 
economy is not oidy found in tlie (!Ost of the floor alone, but also in the rediKdiori in the structural 
si^jos of all the supporting members inclmling beams, columns, and footings, by reason of tlui 
dead W(‘ig)it, which is much l(\ss tlian for solid slabs designed for erpiivalent strength. Tile may 
also b(i obtained which mak(' po.ssibic a two-way reinforced paiud with supporting beams along 
the four sides. Although the function of the tile is only to cn'ato a void in the conerete, con- 
siderable stnaigth is add('d to the ultimate cai)acity of such panels. Tests of combination 
hollow tile and concrete floors have given surprising results in stiffness and stnaigih. 

Tile produced ])y t\w diff(‘r(*nt manufacturers will’give a large variation in results when 
subjected to intense hc'at in kilns prepan*d for test purpo.ses. Tests show tluit .some tile will 
not melt at 3()t)() deg. F., wlien'as tlie p?-oduct of other manufacturers will di.sintc'grate almost to 
a cinder under this temperature. The resistance to heat that tile will offer in a floor panel is 
not .so satisfactory ,'is when lieab'd uniformly over all .surfaces. The lower .soffit of the tile 
exposed to the heat, in many cn.ses has been known to fall out, and no doubt this is due to the 
(‘xpaiision of heat('d surface, whik' the other portion of the tile jirotccted from the heat remains 
nearly at normal temperature. The result of this condition will cau.se the exposed face to 
.shear away from the vertical ribs. 

The tile should he thoroughly wetted just before concreting operatons are begun. Dry 
tile readily absorbs moisture from the concrete and for this reason are most objectionable. A 
thorough sprinkling of the tile should In* in.sisti'd upon, (‘speci.Mlly in dry, hot weather. When 
the tile are jilaced in position on the falsework, intervals between the ends of tile should be 
avoided, to prevent loss of the concrete* and the added dead w(*ight. The ends of the tile at 
beam flanges should be closed with cardboard, plaster of Paris or by otlier satisfaet( 3 ry means. 

The ae(‘ompanying table gives tlie sizes and weights of cornmereial tile together with the 
cubic feet of concrete and the condnned weight of tile and concrete per scpiarc foot of floor 
surface when the rib widths and t)iickne.s.ses of top arc as indicated. Particular care should 
be exorcised when pouring the conen'te ribs between 4, 5 and 6-in. tile. On account of the 
light weight of these sizes the concrete sliould be placed simultaneously in each rib, otherwise 
the tile will be forced toward the side whore the least pressure is exerted. Poor alignment of 
tile, and the consequent reduction of rib width specified often occurs during construction by 
neglecting to he<‘d this precaution. The Ios.s of tile on account of breakage due to shipping, 
hauling and handling ranges from 2 to 5%. 
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Hollow Tile and Concrete Floors 


Cu. Ft. of Concreto Per Sq. Ft. and Weight In Lb. Per Sq. Ft. of Combination Hollow Tile and Concrete 
Floors When Width of Ribs and Thickness of Top Are As Follows: 


Tile 






1 

I 

1 







o. 

o 

■♦J 

rA 

M 

■n 

r-\ 

ft 

o 

<N 

squ 



ft 

o 

■«.> 

N 

n 

ft 

'C 

o 

Size 

(inches) 

’S 

6 

o 

6 


o 

u 

c3 

1 

c.f.co. 

W) 

6 

O 

O 

bC 

c f.co. 


d 

O 

o 

to 

r? 

C.f CO. 


C f CO. 

to 

cf 

6 

o 

u 

bO 

6 

u 

o 

to 

O 

o 

6 


4X12X12 

16 

0.21 

43 

0.25 

50 

0.26 

51 

0.265 

51 

0.27 

52 

0.28 

51 

0.29 

56 

0.29 

50 

0.31 

57 

0.315 

68 

0 32 

60 

5X12X12 

20 

0.23 

49 

0.27 

56 

0.28 

57 

0.29 

57 

0.30 

.59 

0.31 

59 

0.31 

62 

0..32 

63 

0..33 

60 

0.34 

65 

0 35 

65 

6X12X12 

22 

0.2.5 

.5.5 

0.29 

60 

0.30 

61 

0.31 

63 

0.32 

64 

0.33 

65 

0.33 

67 

0.34 

68 

0.36 

69 

0.37 

70 

0.38 

71 

7X12X12 

27 

0.27 

61 

0.31 

67 

0.,33 

69 

0.34 

70 

0.35 

72 

0.36 

72 

0.35 

73 

0.37 

75 

0.38 

76 

0.39 

78 

0.40 

78 

8X12X12 

30 

0.29 

67 

0.33 

70 

0.35 

74 

0.36 

75 

0.38 

78 

0.39 

79 

0.38 

79 

0..39 

81 

0.40 

82 

0.42 

84 

0.43 

85 

9X12X12 

3.3 

0.31 

72 

0.35 

78 

0.37 

80 

0..39 

81 

0.40 

83 

0.42 

85 

0.40 

84 

0.41 

SC) 

0.43 

87 

0.44 

90 

0.46 

91 

10X12X12 

3.5 

0.33 

70 

0.38 

81 

0.39 

84 

0.41 

87 

0.43 

88 

0.45 

90 

0.42 

89 

0.11 

90 

0.45 

93 

0.47 

95 

0.49 

9C) 

12X12X12 

40 

0.3S 

86 

0.42 

91 

0.41 

95 

0.46 

97 

0.48 

99 

0.50 

102 

0.46 

99 

0.48 

101 

0.50 

103 

0.52 

105 

0.54 

108 



Illustrative Problem. — Fig. 121 represents a typical panel in a building, to be designed for combination hollow 
tile and concrete joists, with 8uppf>rting beams extending ei>ntinuon.8 in «»ne direetion between rolumns. Live load 
assumed = 1001b. /« = 16,000, fe = 650 and n == 1.5. Maximum v — 110 lb. vi — 40. 

The combination slab will bo designed for the following loads in pounds per square foot: 


Live load =» 100 

Wood floor and fill == 18 

Total superimposed load ■■ 118 
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Combination Tilk and Conckktk Floouh. 
Unit Concrete Stress => 650 lb. 





Continuous Spuns 

S"X 12"X 12" Tile, 4" Ribs, 16"o. 

,2" Top j 

!l0" X 12" X 12" Tile 

1 2" Top 

4" Ribs, 16"c., 

12"X12"X12"Tile,4" Ribs, 16 e , 
2" Top 

Weight FI. per. sq. ft. = 

70 

1 

j Weinht FI. per sq ft. =» 81^ 

1 Weight FI. per. sq. It. 91# « 

Concrete per sq. ft. Tile per sq ft. 

0 334 cu. ft. 0 75-8" Tile 

Concrete per 8<|. ft. 

0 375 cu. ft. 

Tile per sq ft 

0 75 -40" 

Concrete piT sq 
0 417 cu ft. 

ft. Tile per sq ft 

0 7.5-»12" 

00273 

.250 

.920 

.00347 

280 

914 

. 00426 
310 
910 

00542 

350 

906 

00614, 

. 372 j 
905 I 

00284 

264 

925 

00348 

294 

922 

.00443 
. 334 
920 

00502 

358 

020 

. 00.57 
.381 
919 

00295 

283 

9.33 

00375 

.324 

931 

00425 

348 

930 

0048.3 
. 372 

9.30 

2-t.i"0 

2-1 2-' J2-5^"0;2-^8"0 WrV' '2->2"^ 

1 1 1 !! 1 

2-1h"^ 

2-?4"V 

i-’rv 

2-''s'\'» 

2-i«"0 

2-J4"0 


78 
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1 
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i 

.529 
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71 

91 
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1 

91 
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. 
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.338 
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1 
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65 

83 
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85 
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' 
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60 

77 
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77 

94 
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1 

94 
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4.38 
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56 

71 

HH 
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7 1 

88 

1 1 1 



88 

1 l 2 
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1S2 
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4.S8 



6 2 

67 

81 
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67 

HI 
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1 1 8 


82 
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1 19 
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1 
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413 



19 
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77 

98 

no 1 

6 2 

77 

97 
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98 

1 1 0 


82 
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267 1 
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46 

89 

72 

91 
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59 

72 

92 
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72 

92 
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65 
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48 
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68 

87 

98 

65 

68 

87 

98 

no 

68 

87 

08 
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50 

82 
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41 
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82 

9S 
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64 
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93 
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61 

82 

93 
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38 

66 

97 
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88 
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60 

61 

78 
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60 

61 

78 

88 
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78 

88 
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81 
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71 
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17 

58 
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47 

58 

71 

84 
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42 

66 
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57 

88 
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87 
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78 
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61 
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1 
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3.5 

51 

71 

52,060 

05,810 

1 ' ■■■■ 

1 80,400 

101,890 

115,200 

! 

81 ,4(K) 

j 99 ,.570 

1 

126,460' 143,140 

1 

160,100 

119,080 

1.51,24oj 171,000 

194,270 
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Ono-way System 


Sakb Supkrimposku Loads in Pounds per Sq. Ft. for 
Unit Steel Stress ■■ 18,000 lb. 


WL 

4" X U 

J" X 12" 

I'llo, 4" Ribs, IG" c 

2" Top 

1 G" X 

12" X 12 

' Tile, 4" 

Ribs. 16" 

c . 2" Top 

m =» 

12 


Weight FI jier sq 

ft = 50# 



Weight T 

'1. per sq. 

ft. = CO# 


n =3 

15 

Con 

!rete per 

q. ft. 

Tile per sq ft. 

Con 

Crete per 

S(l. ft. 

Tile per sq ft. 



1 25 cu. ft 


0.75 eu. 

It. 


0 292 cu. 

ft. 

0.75- 

0" 

P 

.0027G 

.00351 

00491 

00G2.5 

.007G7 

. 0025 

.00351 

0045 

00548 

00097 

Values 

k 

.219 

27G 

3172 

349 

..378 

235 

274 

305 

334 

. 372 


.918 

. 908 

. 8943 

884 

.874 

.921 

909 

900 

. 893 

887 

Ueinfor 

each 

cement 

rib 

2-?8"0 

2-?h"^ 

2-1>2"0 

2-3 2 ''0 




j 2-ji"0 

2-6h"0 



10 


• fl* 

* «« 



• 

* 88 

112 





87 

122 

187 



184 

288 

1 3G5 




11 

46 


* 80 

loa 


* 68 

* 80 

102 





G2 

92 

14G 

197 


142 

219 

291 




12 

^41 

^ 6a 

* 

. »» 

^116 

* 62 

♦ 

94 

115 




45 

70 

115 

1,57 

202 

no 

174 

235 

300 



13 




• 

,1.6 j 


* «8 

so 

100 




31 

52 

90 

12() 

1G4 1 

73 

1 40 

191 

210 



14 


^45 

^ fiS 

* 

* »» : 

^45 

• 68 

80 

98 





38 

72 

102 

13 4 1 

G4 

112 

157 

201 



15 





* i 


I ^.^9 

1 1 

92 

117 




27 

55 

82 

111 j 

1 48 

1 80 

1 1 

170 

231 


IG 




^70 

j 



1 70 1 

Mfl 

1 10 





43 

<»7 

92 

35 

71 1 

lOG 1 

112 

190 


17 



• 1 

* *“' j 

„8l 1 


*51 1 

fifi { 

81 j 

103 





32 1 


75 ! 


5G 

87 

119 1 

100 


18 




• 1 

ii 


i 

02 1 

77 j 

gs 






43 1 

G1 1 


4 4 

71 1 

99 1 

143 

1 

.9 

19 




,6» 

33 

7 3 1 

.50 ji 


1 

34 

69 1 

1 1 

72 j 
83 1 

92 

121 

a 

20 





i 



60 1 

68 

87 

a 

m 






1 



4G 1 

09 

103 


21 








6S 

6.5 

8 4 







i 



30 

57 

89 


22 1 

J 

L 2=t 

J = 10^^ > 

I 

i 




62 1 

79 



J 




T 




40 

75 


23 

i 




1 1 
y 

— 




59 1 

76 











38 

03 


24 


— >] l'|-4 — 11^>| 4 

12 ^>1 &'!<— 

T 





7 8 





Typical Detail 






53 


When value of “ k” is less than Case I applies 
When value of "A ” is Kreater than 0 .'1810, Mr eontrols 

When value of “A;” is less than 0 3840, M, controls 
•Indicates neutral axis in the flange 


Note: This table is based on M = 


Top steel over suiiport 


for negative " il/” same area A. as for positive at center of span, 
top steel over supports extending *4 or of span Ic-ngth. 

For end spans, when M = , use of the eombineil superimposed 


load and dead wt of floor given 

For simple spans, when ^f = - use % of the combincsl table values as for end spans. 


The unit shear v 


is given for each load value in small type. 


Resisting 

moment, in.-lb 18,180 22,940 31,G20 39,780 48,300 32,GOO 45,030 5G,650 G9,010 87,280 

(m!) ' 
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Combination Tile and Concbktb Floobh 
Uuit Concrete Stress =* 750 lb. 


Continuous Spans 


8" X 12" X 12" Tile, 4" Ribs, IG" c. 10" X 12" X 12" Tile, 4" Ribs, 10" c.. 12" X 12" X 12" Tile, 4" R bs. 
2" Top 2" Top le^ e . 2" Top 


Weight FI. per sq. ft. = 70# 

Concrete per sq. ft. Tile per s<i. ft. 
0 334 cu. ft. 0.75-8'^ 


Weight FI persq ft. = 81# 


Weight FI. per. sq ft. =91# 


Concrete per sq. ft Tile per sq. ft. Coiu’reto per a(| ft. Tile per sci ft 
0 375 CU ft 0 7.'i-l0" 0 417 eu. ft. 0 75-12" 


.00273 00347 00420 00542 0001 1 lK)284 00318 00143 .00.502 00.57 0020.5 0037.5 .0042.5 00483 

2.50 280 310 3.50 372 I 204 2Gl 331 .3,58 .381 283 ..321 .,348 372 

920 .914 .910 900 .900 .925 922 .020 920 919 933 .031 0.30 .9,30 



2-3' -2 

2-5a"0 

2-S'^"0 


'2-T.2"0 


2-^a"0 

- . 4 «P 

Il-?4"S' 

1 

2--’h"0 

i 



|l-?4"0 

88 

iia 




112 





! 




370 

485 




000 





! 



I 

80 

lOS 




102 





i 



1 

203 

388 




4.87 





1 



1 

7<l 

94 

116 



94 

116 







i 

23.5 

315 

401 



395 

502 








AH 

86 

106 



86 

106 




106 




190 

258 

.331 



.325 

1 1 (•) 




.504 




A4 

8 0 

9H 



8 0 

98 




98 




1.54 

214 

277 



2C.9 

317 




422 




fiO 

75 

92 

117 


75 

92 

117 



92 




12.5 

177 

232 

312 


224 

29.3 

39.3 



355 




5S 

70 

86 

110 


70 

86 

110 



80 

110 



101 

1 17 

1 9.5 

207 


188 

217 

33(> 



301 

lOS 



6a 

6 0 

81 

101 

117 

66 

81 

104 

117 


81 

lOS 



82 

12,1 

105 

228 

200 

1.57 

209 

288 

337 


2.50 

.350 



40 

62 

76 

97 

111 

6 2 

77 

97 

110 


76 

97 

1 10 


00 

101 

139 

190 

230 

131 

178 

218 

292 


220 

.303 

.351 


47 

69 

72 

98 

106 

69 

78 

9 2 

10 1 

119 

72 

98 

105 


51 

81 

117 

109 

200 

109 

1.52 

21.5 

2,54 

298 

187 

203 

.309 


4 i 

66 

69 

88 

99 

56 

69 

87 

99 

1 IS 

i 69 

87 

99 

118 

.39 

69 

99 

115 

173 

90 

129 

185 

221 

2(52 

I 100 

228 

200 

318 


6S 

6 0 

8 i 

95 

63 

66 

8 i 

9 1 

107 

0 6 

83 

94 

107 


55 

84 

125 

1,50 

71 

109 

101 

19.3 

229 

137 

199 

237 

280 


61 

6. I 

80 

90 

61 

62 

79 

90 

103 

i 62 

80 

90 

loa 


45 

70 

107 

131 

01 

93 

110 

108 

202 

1 no 

172 

207 

217 


49 

60 

77 

86 

49 

69 

76 

86 

OH 

1 69 

76 

8 6 1 

98 


,35 

58 

93 

111 

49 

77 

122 

1 18 

178 

1 99 

1.50 

182 

219 



68 1 

78 

83 

47 

67 

73 

83 

9 1 

1 

73 

83 

94 



47 

79 

98 

39 

0.5 

104 

128 

1.57 

1 83 

130 

1.59 

193 



66 

70 

7 9 


6 5 

70 

79 

90 

1 65 

70 

79 

90 



39 

08 

85 


51 

90 

112 

1,18 

! (59 

112 

1,39 

172 




67 

77 


6.3 

67 

76 

87 

53 

67 

76 

86 




57 

73 


43 

77 

97 

121 

58 

98 

122 

151 




65 

7 S 


6 1 

65 

73 

83 


66 

74 

84 




48 

04 


34 

GO 

8,5 

107 

1 48 

1 

84 

107 

1.34 




6 8 

71 



6 2 

71 

80 

1 49 

03 

71 

80 




40 

54 



.55 

73 

94 

i 

72 

93 

118 




60 

68 



80 

68 

78 


60 

68 

77 




32 

4.5 



40 

03 

82 


01 

80 

103 





66 



68 

66 

76 


68 

60 

76 





38 



38 

53 

71 


51 

GO 

91 

53,570 1 

74.030 

|90,4.50 

114,620 

129,600 

91,570 j 

112,010 

142,200 

161,030 

182,740 j 

j 133,900 

170,140 

192,370 

218,500 
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One-way System' 



Safe Superimposed Loads in Pounds per Sq. Ft , >or 
U nit Steel Stress* 20,000 lb. 

M « 

WL 

4" X 12" X 12" 

Tile, 4" Ribs, 16"c 

, 2" Top 

jo" X 12' 

X 12" Tile, 4" Ribs, l<‘)"c., 2" Top 

12 


Weight FI. per sq. 

ft. = 50# 

i 

Weight FI. per sq. ft. = 00# 

n = 

15 

Concrete per sq ft. Tile per sq. ft. 

0 25 ft. 0 75-4^ Tile 

Concrete per sq 
0 292 cu ft. 

ft. Tile per sq. 

0.7.5-0" 

ft. 

V 

Values k 

3 

.00270 

.249 

.918 

00351 

,270 

908 

00491 
.3172 
. 8943 

00025 

349 

884 

.00767 

.378 

.874 

.0025 

.235 

.921 

. 00351 

.274 

.909 

. 0045 
. 305 
.900 

.00548 

.334 

.893 

. 00097 

.372 

.887 

Reinforcement 
each rib 




2-H"^ 


24^" 0 

2-H"0 

2.>2"0 


2-«6"0 


10 

* ss 
102 

, 70 

141 

, 08 
213 


! 

i 

, 70 
211 

, 98 

315 





11 

,50 

75 

108 

, 80 
108 

,113 

224 

1 

, 64 

104 

, 89 

2.50 

,113 

330 




12 

,46 

55 

, 68 

83 

, 82 
133 

,10 5 
180 

! 

, 68 
129 

, 82 
200 

,104 

268 




13 

40 

,64 

63 

, 76 

100 

* «« 
140 

,117 1 

184 

,64 

99 

, 70 
102 

• 

219 

,118 

280 



14 


,60 

48 

,70 

85 

00 

*119 

1 U 8 

*152 1 

,60 

78 

, 70 

131 

, 89 
181 

,109 

233 



15 


,46 

35 

66 

*07 

,65 

97 

,101 ; 

120 i 

,46 

00 

, 66 
100 

, 83 

1.50 

,102 

195 



10 



,61 

53 

80 

• , 

lot 

,43 

40 

* 

80 

12 t 

, 95 

104 

,122 

224 


17 



,68 

41 

73 

*05 

87 . 

,41 

34 

09 

78 

103 

90 

1.39 

11 1 

191 


IS 




,70 

53 

,83 . j 

72 i| 

,66 

5(i 

69 

80 

85 

117 

109 

105 

1 

G 

19 




,66 

42 

6 » l | 

,52 

44 

65 

*70 

80 

99 

102 

141 

fl 

a 

03 

20 





49 ! 



62 

58 

76 

83 

97 

121 


21 





i 

39 ' 



5 9 

47 

72 

70 

98 

105 


22 


1/*-' _ 


1 


1 



69 

88 






T 




58 

90 


23 

«) 

'3W, 



1 




66 

49 

85 

77 


24 


^ 6 K- 

Typical Detail 

t i 





81 

60 


25 

When value of “A:” is less than Case 1 applies. 




78 

50 



When value of “A " is greater than 0 37.5 Afe controls. 






20 

When value of "fc” is less than 0 375 Af^ controls. 

* Indicatt’s neutral axis in the flange. | 




75 

48 


27 

Note : This table is based on M = ’^'op steel over 

supports for negative Af same area A, 



as for 

positive 

at center 

of span. 

top steel over supports extending to 

or H of span 


28 

For end spans, when M => 

WL 

-—-•use % of the combine<l superimposed load and dead wt. of floor 


29 

For simple spans 

when Af 

WL 

= use % of the e 

ombined table values, as for end spans. 



30 

The unit shear v = 

V 

is given for each load value in small type. 

O Jil 




Resisting 
moment, in. -lb. 

(M.) 

20.200 

25,490 

35,130 

44,200 

52,800 

30,100 

50,030 

62,940 

76,080 

90,980 
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Combination Hollow Tile and Concuete Floors 
Unit Concrete Stress 800 lb. 




Continuous Spans 


8’'X12"X12" Tilo, 4" 
2" Top 

Ribs, 

16^' c. 

10''X 12"X 12" Tile, 

4^ Ribs, 2" Top 

12"X12"X 12" Tile, 4 Ribs 16e ," 
2" Top 

Weight FI 

per sq. 

ft. = 70# 

j Weight FI. per sq. ft. — 

81# 

II Weight FI per sq. ft. 

= 91# 

Concrete per sq. ft. Tile per sq. ft 
0.334 cu. ft. 0 75-8'^ 

Conerete per sq ft. 

0 375 cu. ft. 

Tile p<T sq ft 

0 7.5-10" 

Concrete per s(i 

1 0.417 eu ft 

ft. Tile per sq ft 
0.7.5-12" 

.00273 

.250 

.920 

00347 

280 

914 

00426 

310 

910 

00542 

3.50 

.906 

00614 

372 

905 

00284 

264 

925 

0034S 

294 

922 

0044; 

334 

920 

00502 

3.58 

920 

1 00.57 
381 

1 919 

II 00295 
|| 283 
;|.933 

.00375 

.324 

.931 

.00425 

.348 

|.9.3() 

.00483 

.372 

.930 

2-H'V 

2-H"^ 



|2-M"0 2-^^"./ 

.1 1 


|l-\"0 

,|2-5h'V 

1 2-?h", 



»8 





1 


1 ■ 







419 







To litul reinforcement and moment for any otlwr width 

80 

333 

114 

439 




118 

.5.50 


of nb than 4", multiply moment and steel area “A«” 
each bv distance center to center of nbs and divide by 

82 

2C9 

104 

358 




10 1 

44.S 


16, total lb per .s»i ft rcMiiaining same. 

The unit shear for any other width of rib = 4" divided 
by width of iil> X shear stj in in table X tlistanre c c 

7fl 

219 

06 

295 

118 

376 



i 9 6 

1 370 

118 

471 


; 


1 118 
570 

ribs divided by 16 

71 

89 

100 



1 89 

109 


j 

1 

, 109 




179 

245 

315 



I 308 

395 


I 


! 479 




6B 

88 

102 



1 88 

102 


1 


' 102 




147 

204 

265 



! 258 

334 


1 

1 

! 405 




81 

78 

90 

122 


i 78 

96 

122 

j 


9 6 



■ 

120 

171 

224 

304 


' 218 

283 

382 

1 


.3 45 




B8 

78 

00 

1 IS 


1 

90 

115 

1 


90 

1 1 5 



99 

144 

191 

261 


183 

241 

329 



i 295 

.399 



85 

60 

85 

108 

128 

69 

85 

108 

1 122 


j 85 

1 0 8 



81 

120 

162 

225 

2()3 

155 

207 

285 

I 3.1.4 


' 2.>4 

.347 



62 

ee 

80 

108 

1 1 7 

6 6 

81 

102 

j 116 


HO 

108 

1 1 7 


65 

101 

138 

195 

230 

130 

178 

248 

291 


218 

302 

.3.53 


49 

62 

77 

08 

110 

6 2 

77 

97 

1 10 

122 

1 7 7 

97 

110 


51 

84 

118 

169 

200 

109 

1,52 

21.5 

2.54 

2.S9 

188 

263 

309 


47 

69 

78 

93 

106 

59 

7 3 

93 

105 

116 

78 

9 3 

105 

1 1 9 

41 

69 

101 

147 

174 

91 

1.30 

188 

223 

2.54 

1 162 

2.31 

273 

321 


87 

70 

80 

100 

57 

6 9 

88 

100 

111 

i 

89 

100 

114 


68 

86 

127 

153 

77 

112 

Kil 

196 

224 

139 

201 

210 

2.S5 


66 

67 

86 

96 

6 1 

66 

85 

96 

100 1 

1 66 

8.5 

96 

109 


47 

72 

111 

134 

63 

95 

144 

173 

199 1 

' 120 

177 

212 

253 



64 

81 

02 

52 

6 1 

81 

92 

101 1 

' 6 1 

81 

92 

104 



60 

96 

117 

52 

81 

1 2.5 

1.51 

17,5 1 

1 102 

1.5.5 

187 

225 



61 

78 

88 


61 

7 8 

88 

98 , 

6 1 

78 

88 

100 



51 

83 

102 


69 

109 

133 

1.56 

87 

13.5 

165 

201 



69 

75 

85 


69 

IT, 

85 

94 

69 

76 

85 

90 



42 

71 

89 


,57 

9 4 

117 

138 

74 

119 

146 

178 




72 

88 


67 

72 

81 

90 

5 7 

7 2 

82 

98 




61 

79 


47 

82 

103 

121 

63 

103 

129 

J .59 

• 



70 

79 



69 

79 

87 

, 54 

7 0 

79 

80 

w 



52 

68 



70 

90 

107 

51 

90 

113 

141 




67 

76 



67 

76 

8 t 

1 5 2 

67 

76 

86 




43 

58 



GO 

79 

9.5 

1 42 

78 

99 

125 





78 



65 

78 

81 


65 

7 8 

84 





50 



51 

68 

83 


67 

87 

111 

65,080 

82.260 

100,500 

127,360 

144,000 

101,760 

124,460 

158070 

178,920 

197,220 

148,850 

189,050 

213,750 

242,840 
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tabic on p. 428 shows for an IS-ft. span that 6 X 12 X 12 tile, 4-in. ribs and 2-in. top, with two ^^-in. square rods 
to each rib, will give a safe superimposed load of 119 lb. per sq. ft. when the shear is 87 lb. Or 8 X 12 X 12 tile, 
4-in. ribs, 2-in lop and two ^s-in rounds will give a superiinposed load value of 116 lb. per sq. ft. and 68 lb. shear. 
The latter combination will be accepted in this ease for illustration. The value = 68 will require web reinforce- 
ment for each end of each rib. d = 9 in. Referring to Sect 2, .\rt. 34c. 


Vi 


(68 - 40)08) 

(2)"(68) 

(68 - 40) (4) (3.70) 


3.70 ft. 


(12) = 2490 lb. 


A J-i-in. round stirrup to 10,000 will have a value of 980 lb., which would require only say three stirrups at each end. 
The resultant spacing may be considered umsatisfaetory, spaced over the distance 3.70 ft. To give greater economy 
in the weight of stirrups and in order to preserve the proper spacing, it will be necessary in this case to use wire of 
smaller gage than >4 in A No. 8 gage wire has a cross-sectional area equal to 0.023 sq. in. Assuming the use of 
No. 8 wire, each stirrup will have a value 

(2) (0.023) (10,000) = 460 lb. 

2490 

= say 6 .stirrups at eacri end. 

Now the closest spacing at the end of rib is 

(0 046) (10,000) ^ . 

(0« - 10)(4)' “ ^ 

No. 8 w'ire I '-stirrups spaced two at 4 in , three at 5 in and three at 6 in. will be satisfactory, which will be two more 
at each end than obtained above 

The above values for stiear and moment at the center line of supports do not consider the additional strength 
produced by the flange of the T-shaped beams In determining the negative compression in ribs at supports, allow- 
ance for this may be made. The monmiit for each nb at the edge of flange may be assumed to bo about 9ith of 
maximum positive moment found at the center of ribs. Table A gives the moment 80,400 in.-lb. The moment at 
the support for the rectangular section of nb will then be 

M = (80,400) (^f) = 68,900 in.-lb. 


One ?H-in. round of each nb will extimd straight in tin* bottom and one ‘^s-in. round w'ill be bent up at both ends 
at the quarter point.s, and will extend along the top over beams to the ipiarter points of adjoining spans. This 
arrangement will give an eipial steel area for positive and negative moments. When stirrups arc used at the 
ends of each rib the straight rods in the bottom may be considered to act in compression, but wlien stirrups arc not 
used (which is more in accord with general practice for this type of floor construction, the shear for each rib being 
reduced to about 40 lb. by widening the ribs) the straight rods in the bottom cannot be expected to act effectively 
in compression. Stirrups in small ribs of this kind are very awkward to install and almost impossible to hold in 
position during construction, therefore a .simple method of widening the ribs at the flange of beams wall be illustrated 
ignoring the value of rods in compression. Referring to Fig 121, 8X8 tile 12 in. long will be u.sed at the ends which 
will increase the width of concrete ribs to 8 in instead of 4 in. 8 X 8 X 12 tile may be readily obtained from manu- 
facturers The top steel at supports for each nb has an area e<iual to 0 60 sq. in. The peri’entage p for theseetion 
where ribs are 8 in. wide will be 


^ (9) (8) 


0.0083 


From Table 2, p l."»2, 


= 0 0083, k = 0 338 ami j = 0 871 


Now the stress in the top steel is 

/. = 


Jlf_ 

A,jd 


68,900 

(0 60) (0 871) (9) 


11,70011) p«‘r sq in. 


Referring to Diagram 2, p. 155, when p = 0.0083 and/s == 1 1,700, tne concrete stre.ss is found to be slightly less than 
650 lb. per sq. in. This method gives a more definite assurance that the proper resistance to negative compressive 
stresses will be earned out in actual construction, whereas the use of stirrups invites careh'Hsness in execution. 

T-beam Design. 

Weight of tile and concrete floor - 70 lb. per sq. in. 

Superimposed load =• 118 lb. per sip ft. 


Total floor load *=« 188 lb. per sq. ft. 

Loud per linear foot on beam = (188; (18) = 3380 
Load of beam per linear foot assumed *= 4.50 


Total load *= 3830 lb. per lin ft. 

= ,,240.900 in..Ib. 

As a general rule, beams in connection with hollow tile and concrete floors come under Case I (see Sect. 2, Art. 40c). 
The flange is made the same thickness as the floor, which in this case is 10 in. 
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Buildings are usually planned to obtain the least story height. Beams that extend too far beneath the lower 
surface of slab will lessen the clcaranee required between the underside of beam and floor level and therefore are 
objectionable. 

After making rough trials it will be found that a section 16 in. wide by 23 in. effective depth will fulfill the 
requirements for shear, or, 


(3830) (9) 
(16) (7/8) (23) 


107 lb per sq. in. 


A beam 16 in. wide and with d =» 23 in. will be considered satisfactory. 

t _ 10 
d ■ 


Now the approximate steel area A, required will be 

1,210,000 

(0 87) (23) (16,000) “ ^ 

The flange will be assumed to extend 6 in. beyond each fare of web, then 6 => 28 in. 

3 SS 

" = (2SH23) “ 

Referring to Diagram 0, p. 168, when ^ = 0.43.5 and /> — 0 006, it is at once determined that the neutral plane is in 

the flange. Case I applies. Since rectangular beam formulas apply. Table 3, p. 1.52, shows that the controlling 
value for p is 0.00769 when /« = 16,000, /« — 6.50 and n — 1.5. 'rhe value p = O.OOti indicates that the concrete 
stress will be less than the assigned value for fe and that the steel will control. To confirm this understanding, 
the formulas governing this case will be used to check the above results. 

Using Table 2 

p = 0.006, k = 0.344, and j 0 885 


The unit stress in the steel and concrete will be 


1,210,000 

(3'.88) (0.885) (23) 

(2) (15,710) (0 0060) 
0.344 


1 .5,710 lb. JUT sq in. 
= 518 lb. per sq in. 


The flange width h ~ 28 in. will be uae<l as it is better to have more flange area than is required in this kind of con- 
struction on account of working conditions at trie building, w'hieh make it a difficult matter to maintain an accurate 
specified space between the ends of tile and the beam sides. 

The steel bars will now be ai'leeted to conform to the steel section. A$ ~ 3 88. Three -in. rounds straight in 
the bottom and two 1 '^-in rounds bent will give a eomhined area equal to 3.80 sq. in. Tin* bent rods will bo 
arranged as shown in Fig. 121 and extending to the one-fourth point of adjoining beams. Diagram 8 shows that 
the two l>8-in. rounds or 52 % of the total urea may be bent up at point 0 21 or 3 ft. 9 in. from the center line of 
support. 

The shear v has been found to be 107 lb. per sep in. After applying the formulas the following results are 
obtained: xi = 5.63 ft , Fi = .36,210 lb., and asHuming ^s-iii. square U-stirrups at 10,000 lb. piT sq. in., the total 
number of stirrups for each end will be 13, and .s = 2 6 in The sfirnips at each end may be spaced 3 at 3, 3 at 4, 
3 at 0 and 4 at 8 in. center to center. As bent rods will not be used at the supports to resist diagonal tension, the 
stirrups are proportioned to take tin; entire shear reproBented by triangle with height v — in = 67 and base xi — 5.63. 

Additional bent rod units may be used to take the imtire shear, but a practical arrangement for them is more 
difficult to obtain than in the case of stirrups at continuous ends of b«*ams 

A simple trial will first bo madi* to ascertain if the rectangular section for negative moment is sufficient without 
considering the compression rods. The four 1 * n-in rounds in the top over supports have an area A « = 3.97 k<i in. 


K = 


= 0 0108 


116 


3 07 
(16) (23) 

1,240, 900 
(16) (23)2 

Diagram 2 shows, with p = 1.08 % and K = 146, that the eoneretc is stressed to slightly loss than 800 lb. and 
the steel to loss than 16,000 lb. With the presence of eompression rods, it will be noted from the values obtained 
that the section at the support will give adequate strength, without resorting to furthiT investigation. It has been 
noted in Sect. 2, Art. 40/, that the negative moment deereiises rather abruptly from the point of greatest intensity 
over the supports and hence only a small portion of a continuous member will be subjected to the greatest stress. 
For this reason higher working stresses may be assumed at this point, without endangiTing the strength of the 
member. 

The more accurate formulas for double-reinforced rectangular beams could be applied to obtain the aecurate 
stresses, but it is hardly worth the while, if the section is known to afford safe resistance for negative stress. 

The bond stress along the four Ij-g-in. rounds at the top of beam near support is 

“ = (U.U)(7/8)(23j “ '*'• P" 

The tension rods in continuous beams over the supports, in important cases, require inverted stirrups to anchor them 
into the body of the beam. These inverted stirrups should be separate from the stirrups which are designed prim- 
arily to resist diagonal tension at the ends. It is essential that the main stirrups engage the straight rods in the 
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bottom at supports, otherwise the value of straight rods as compressive reinforcement, may be compared with the 
value of longitudinal rods of a column without bands. 

When designing a structure composed of many different ordinary members of simple 
construction, the experienced engineer as a general rule, has not the time at his disposal or the 
inclination to engage in long theoretical calculations to determine what is required to safely 
and economically support the dead and superimposed loads. The engineer who has been 
engaged in the design of practical structures for a number of years develops judgment, intuition, 
perception and a quick comprehension of the proper proportion required for members when 

ordinary problems of design arise for solution. In the 

B t -FjT absence of tables, simple cases of design may be solved 

by the use of approximate formulas, making it unnec- 
^ I I ^ I I essary to resort to the more' complex and longer methods 
■T- r Fr >\ calculation. 

Fiq. 122. In many forms of construction it is possible to 

prepare tables that will give directly the requirements 
desired for given conditions, such as Tables 11, 12, and 13 for combination hollow tile and con- 
crete joists. 

84. Metal Floor-tile Construction. — ^Metal floor tile, although made by a comparatively 
few manufacturers, are used to no little extent as a substitute for hollow tile. Fig. 122 shows a 
typical cross section of combination imdal tile and (ionen'te floor construction. This type of 
floor gives a smaller dead weight than hollow tile construction per unit of area and the economy 
of one over the other should be determined by making comparative estimat(‘s. 

The upper surface of the metal tile is corrugated or depressed at inti'rvala to prevent sagging when exposed to 
working conditions after being placed in position on the formwork. If the gage of the metal is too light or the 
corrugations arc not of sufiicient depth and spacing, sagging will inevitably occur, resulting in a material loss of 
concrete, by increasing the specified thickness of the top. 

As in the case of tile constnn-tion, the metal domes create voids in the concrete and form a system of small 
T-beams. The design of this type of floor is identical to that of tile and c«>n<Teto nb fhu»rs In the case of Ily- 
Rib ceilings the bottom edges of the metal tile are serrated to straddle Ihi' ribs This type of flat metal ceiling is 
laid in place on the formwork before the metal tile are placed 

Metal tile are also manufactured in the shape of domes for two-w.iy reinforced panels 

86 . Gypsum Floor-tile Construction. — Gypsum Ls ono of tin* b(\st known non-conductors 
of heat and cold. Besides being used for partitions in buildings, it is now extensively employed 
in the form of floor tile in combination with concrete for 

long-span floor construction. Gypstun floor tile are cast U J U — /9*'— >1 

from molds, and are made from dense, hard gypsum, with L ' |y ' >' ' •=t j 

sides, bottom, top and ends cast integral. The end *[”1 i 

feature of the.se tile iiusures against waste of concrete in | J^! t If** 

the event tile is displaced durifig construction. Fig. 123 ^ 
illustrates this type of floor. The joist spacer iii the Fi,, 123 . 

bottom of each concrete rib which preserves intact the 

specified width of rib, is one of the cardinal advantages of this system. Medal lath ceilings 
are eliminated by the use of this construction and the plaster is applied direedly on the gypsum 
surface. Each tile is reinforced throughout with metal fabric to prevent breakage beyond 
reasonable expectations, during shipment and handling. 






33 

V “ 



Qypsunt file I*' ^oisf' Spacer 
Fra. 123. 


Size of gypsum floor tile (a 

ee Fig. 123) 



A. -* Depth of joist 

6 in. 

8 in. 

[ 10 in. 

12 in. 

B « Height of tile 

1 7 in. 

9 in. 

i 

11 in. 

I 

13 in. 

Weight per lin. ft 

24 lb. 

27 lb, 

30 lb, 

33 lb. 






See* 3~85flJ 
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Flat gypsum tilo are manufactured principally for the roofs of factory buildings. The tile arc reinforced in 
the bottom and are designed for a safe uniform load of 100 lb. per sq. ft. Each unit is 30 X 12 X 3 in. thick and 
weighs 13 lb. per sq. ft. 

86a. Collapsible Wood Forms for Floor Construction. — During recent years, 
collapsible wood forms have been introduced on the market in competition with metsd, hollow 
clay tile, and gypsum, comprising another means of constructing floors and roofs consisting of 
a series of small T-beams. 

One type of wood form popularly employed consists of form units that arc made collapsible, 
permitting the soffit board or supporting member of each concrete joist to remain intact until the 
remaining forms and supports 
can be removed with saf(;ty. 

This operation permits the (col- 
lapsible units to bo removed 
with safety. The operation also 
permits the collapsible units to 
be removed at an early stage 
and reused for other parts of the Fw- 123^1. 

construction (see Fig. 123/1). 

Wood forms have the advantage over similar systems in that the distance center to center 
of concrete joists may be varied to suit the economical and other requirements of design. The 
economy of this type of floor construction, as in the case of other systems, is a matter of conjec- 
ture until comparative designs and costs are made to arrive at reliable conclusions. 

86. Beam Schedules. — Fig. 124 shows two typical arrangements for beam schedules, 
which concentrate in detail the information desired for the preparation of steel order lists and 
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to simplify the work of the superintendent during the erection of a structure. With such 
schedules available the superintendent may select in advance the material desired for any one 
member or collection of members. Knowing the number of beams required and the dimensions 
for the sections, falsework for the beam sides and bottoms may be readily constructed in advance 
for the entire building. Schedules are especially adapted for beams of simple design, or those 
that have a uniform section throughout, with reinforcement bent symnu'trical about the center 
line of the member. The location of “rod bends” from the center line of bearings should be 
indicated for special reinforcement as shown for B 30 and B 31, Fig. 124. There is little excuse 
for wrong installation if the drawings are made clear, concise, and entirely convenient for ready 
reference. 

It is often neressary to prepare complete details for complicated beams or girders and project the location of 
straight and bent rods from the elevation. Details with projected reinforcement, such as indicated in Fig. 126, 
clearly show the relative position and bends for each rod. Some drawings prepared without due regard for accu- 
racy require the most expiTt interpretation to fathom the probable intintions of the designer Superintendents 
have often been observed making their own interpretations by guessing at the requirements. After the con- 
crete is poured no one else will be any the wisit unless failure occurs. In the event of failure, the designer is deserv- 
ing of blame and not the superintendent. 

87. Ransome Unit System. — Plate 1 shows the main details of this system. The girders 
are notched along the top at intt'rvals of about 4 ft. to rc(;civ(; the beams. The stirrups and bent 
rods of these girders are so arranged as to insure a mechanical l)ond between tin; girder and slab. 
The ends of girders are widened, so as practically to cover the cap of the column. The ends of 
beams which fit into the pockets of the girders are dove-tailed to increase tlu^ anchorage at thes(5 
points. 



The slabs which span an average of 4 ft are poured on form.s previously eri'cted between the beams. Ledgers 
are bolted to the sides of the beams upon which the slab forms rest, thus eliminating vertical shores from the floor 
below. As a consequence of this procedure in the construction of this type of floor, the beams and girders arc 
designed to carry their own dead weight, the weight of the floor slab, and the construction loads incident to building 
operations. 
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The shortness of span and the nature of the construction permit of removing all forms in the shortest time. 

The columns are reinforced with longitudinal rods and bands or hoops in addition to a longitudinal rod inserted 
in a cored hole extending through the center of the column. The holes are grouted from the top after the beams 
and girders are set in place. The cored hole is made larger and flared out at the base of column to give an even bed 
for bearing. The loads from columns in one story to that of the other beneath are transferred entirely by means 
of flared caps and bases and arc not assisted by the lapping of any longitudinal rods, as is ordinarily done in mono- 
lithic construction 

88. Saw-tooth Roof Construction. — Saw-tooth roofs arranged to provide a diffusion of 
north light and ventilation have been found especially adapted for Victories and machine shops. 




The cost of this type of roof is somewhat in cx<*ess of the ordinary flat arrangement of reinforced 
concrete construction, or saw-tooth roofs built of other materials, !)ut the advantages gained 
in efficiency, fireproofness, and maintenance in the case of conende mon^ than offset the addi- 
tional cost entailed. 

Fig. 125 shows a typical arrangement for reinforced concrete saw-tooth roof construction. 
The effectiveness of light afforded will depend to a considerable extent on the angle at which 
the sash and glass arc placed. In the example given in Fig. 125, the glass surface has an angle 
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of 24 deg. 26 min. 12 sec. with the vertical, which has proven entirely satisfactory. Then again 
the lower edge of sash should be a sufficient distance above the surface of trough foriiK'd by the 
saw-tooths over the main supporting girders, to prevent leaks from occairring when snow is 
banked over the area. All troughs should be arranged for proper drainage. 

The saw-tooth roofs shown in Fig. 125 are supported by beams R and /n, each having a 
span of 49 ft. 6 in. center to center of supports. The design of these members is shown in Fig. 126. 
On account of the loads from the 8xS-in. posts being distributed through the 11-in. walls to the 
beams, the entire dead and live loads were considered uniformly distributed when deriving the 
maximum positive and negative moments for three spans. 

It will be interesting to note that sinc^e the dead load of tlie construction is considerably 
greater than the live load (in this case approximately three* times tlu* live load), th(i maximum 
positive moment at the center of interior span is much less than the moment obtained by for- 
wl'^ 

mula ^ ~ 12 ' assumptions used in the design, Fig. 126, could hardly be realized 

under normal conditions for a roof subj(*cted only to strains occasioned by dead load, snow, 
wind, and water, but wore used and moment Hik's plotted accordingly to provich* a more accurate 
distribution for the steel reinforeem<*nt than could be obtained by the approximate moment 
assumptions usually employed in the design of important members. 

The design of long-span continuous members fre(pi(‘ntly recpiin's the splicing of the reinforc- 
ing bars, due to the difficulty of securing the bar length desired in single units. In the design of 
beams R and Rl, Fig. 126, the bars were spliced as shown at points wIh'H' the monu'nts would 
permit. Each rod splice was secured together by two U-bolts, which prov(;d more practi- 

cal and effective in this instance than wire of small gage. 

As in the case of Beams B and /f 1, Fig. 46, p. 146, the reinforcing bars for maximum positive 
and negative moments in beams R and 7^1, Fig. 126, were {)roportioned for moments M = 
wl^ 

and on account of the building ordinance recpiiroments which had to be compli(‘d with. 

To insure fireproofness and permanency, saw-toot li skylights an' pn'ferably glazed with 
hi-in. wired glass securely fasteiu'd with glazing clips in metallic franu^s. Movable sash are 
mechanically controlled ])y operating devices. 

FLAT SLAB CONSTRUCTION 
By Akthur R. Loud 

89. In General. — Flat slab construction consists of a conen'te slab of practically uniform 
thickness so designed that the slab carries and transfers the load coming upon it din'ctly to the 
columns. This form of construction, first conceived by Norcross and Hill in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century and energetically promoted by Turn(*r and Leonard early in the 
present century, has long since come to be the usual typt* for warehouse's and factories. It is 
also widely used for viaducts and bridges and in buildings of the* hotel, ai)artment, and office 
classes. 

Early do.signs were entindy empirical, and .some of the early stru(;tur('s have* proved unsatis- 
factory. Present design standards are based on stresses ol)s('rv(‘d in ('xt(‘nsometer t(\sts of 
completed buildings or special t(%st panels as made since 1910 by Ijord, Slat(‘r, Hatt, and others. 
We are still lacking any adtapiate mathematical analysis for this type* of construction, but the 
early discord and argument has largely died out since the expiration of tin* basic Norcross patent, 
and the difference in the design ordinances now in most common us(* an* not great. 

90. Types of Flat Slabs. — There are two classifications of flat slab construction in common 
use, one based on the concrete and the other ba.se(l on the arrangement of the reinfor(;ement. 
As based on the concrete, we have: 

(а) Drop construction, the usual flat slab with drop pan(*l rc'sting on enlargiMl column 
capitals. 

(б) Capital construction, the type having a uniform slal) throughout (no drop parn'l) and 
resting on capitals. 
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Kiu. 127.— Types of flat slabs. 




3 Three-way 4 Ring System 

NOTE ■ Rods shown by short dash tines where bent down to iower part of stah 
Fig. 128. — Types of flat slab reinforcinjt 
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(c) Column construction^ the typo having a uniform slab throughout and resting on columns 
without capitals. 

{d) Panel constructiony like o, 6, or c but having recessed panel in coiling to reduce slab 
thickness at center of floor panels. 

(c) Filler construction^ in which tile fillers or metal forms are used to ligliten the weight. 
Otherwise like a, 6, or c. 

As based on the reinforcing steel, we have five types: 

(1) The four-may type, in which bands of ndnforcing rods exb'iid from column to 

column in both direc-t and diagonal directions. 

(2) The two-way type, in which the di.agonal bands of type 1 are replaced by secondary 
bands extending parallel to and between the direct l)ands. 

(3) The three-way type, in which the bands extend in three directions directly between 
columns placed at the apices of triangles. (Top rods arc omitted in Fig. 128.) 

(4) Typ(is combining featun's of the above, as, for c'xample, four-way reinforcing at the 
center combined with two-way nunforcing at the column lu'ad. 

(5) Types employing sets of concentric reinforcing rings instead of bands of roils, in part 
or in whole. 

The most common types combine classifications la or 2a for maximum economy. Classes 
Ic and 2c are used in hotels and oftice buildings where drops and capitals are objectionable from 
architectural considerations. The use of ring reinforcement, as in class 5, is subjei^t to serious 
objections. >Such systems, unless the ring bars are a negligible part of the whole reinforcement, 
are liable to cause cracks which leave the slab weak in shi'ar resistaniu', and they also must be 
expected to exhibit continuously increasing deflec,tion and sagging due to the flow or time yield 
of the concrete in compression against the rings. 

91. Design Standards. — No accepted national standard for flat slab design exists today. 
The Arniirican Concrete Institute tentative standard, lleinforced Concrete Building Regula- 
tions, adopted in 1927, will bi' used in this discussion.^ This standard is based upon and is a 
copy of the Joint Coininittee Specifications as contained in their 11124 ri^port.* It is idianged 
from specifi(\ation to building code language, and certain formulas for computing compressive 
stresses in the concrete are omitted as requii’ing unnecessary calculations. By the A.C.I. 
regulations these stresses are computed in the usual way for the various design strips. The full 
text of the A.C.I. regulations as applying to flat slabs is given below. As i;ompared with the 
widely adopted Chicago flat slab code, the A.C.I. standard presents the same total bending 
moment distributed somewhat differently to accord with a largii amount of test data not avail- 
able when the Chicago code was drawn. It requires slightly thii^ker slabs and less reinforcing 
steel. The A.C.I. standard has the very great advantage over the older city codes of presenting 
a single set of provisions applying (consistently to all types a to d and I, 2, and 4, as given above. 
It does not give detailed rules for typic 3, as this typic has not come into general use as yet. It 
definitely rules out type 5 unliiss the amount of ring reinforcement is quite small. 

92. A.C.I. Standard Regulations for Flat Slabs. — (Two-way and Four-way Systems with 
Square or Rectangular Panels.)^ 

K-l. Limitations . — The term flat slabs, as used in these regulations, refers to concrete slabs, having reinforce- 
ment bars extending in two or four directions, without beams or girders to carry the load to supporting rncinbers. 
The riionieiit coefficierits, inoirient distribution, and slab thickn«*s.se8 specifii'd heroin are for slabs which have three 
or more rows of panels in each direction and in which the panels are approximately uniform in size hflabs with 
paneled ceiling or with depressed paneling in the floor shall be eonsidered as coming under the reipiirements herein 
given, provided the deptn of the thicker portions of the slab does not exceed 1.5 times the depth of the remainder of 
the slab. 

These regulations shall not apply to flat slabs in which the ratio of length to width of panel exceeds 1.4. 

K-2. Panel Strips and Principal Design Section. — For convenience of reference, a flat slab panel shall be con- 
sidered as consisting of strips as follows: 

A middle strip one-half panel in width, symmetrical with respect to the panel center line and extending tlirough 
the panel in the direction in which moments are being considered. 

Two column strips, each one-quarter panel in width, occupying the two quarter-panel areas outside the middle 
strip. 

When considering moments in the direction of the width of the panel, the panel is similarly divided by strips, 
the widths of which arc respectively one-half and one-quarter of the length of the panel. 

1 A.C I. regulations modified slightly im 1928. See Appendix K for the amended regulations. 

2 See Appendix J. 
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In the suocccdini; paraKraphs, fche provisions for liniitinp; moments, otc., aro rolatod to oc'rtain critical sections 
Those sections afo referred to as the principal desmn sections and are located as follous: 

Sections for Negative Moment. — These shall be taken alon« the edKcs of the panel, that is, aloiiK the lines 
joining the column centers. For the column strips, the section shall follow the center line between columns to 

the edge of the column capital (t.c , to a point c/2 
from the column center) and then around the circum- 
ference of the column capital for a one-quarter 
circumference. 

Sections for Positive Moment. — These shall bo 
taken on the centiT lino of the panel, crossing tho 
strips for \\hich niomcnts arc being considered 

A' -3 Moments in Interior Panels — In flat slabs in 
which the ratio of reinforcement (/>) for negative 
moment in the column strip is not greater tJmn 0.01, 
the numerical sum of tlie positive and negative 
moments in the direction of either side of a rectangu- 
lar pani'l shall be not less than that given by Formula 

-fO’ (1) 

when* Mo — suni of positive and negative bending 
monu'iits, at the principal design sec- 
tions, in tho direction in which tho 
h'ligth IS given by 1. This moment is 
in foot-pounds wlicre the other items 
are in the units indicated below, 
c “ base diameter in feet of the hirgi'st right 
circular cone which ln‘S entirely within 
tho eolumn (including the capital) tho 
>ertex angh* of which is ‘)0 deg. and 
tin* base of which is below the bottom of the .‘»lab or the bottom of the dropped panel 

I «= spun length in feet of the flat slab panel, center to center of columns in the direction in which moments 
arc considered. (When considering moim-nts in any direi-tion, the width of column and middle strips 
must be related to the length of span at right angles to that in winch moments are being considered ) 
W =» total dead and live load in pounds uniformly distributed over a single panel area. 
iiC-4. Moments in Principal Design Seitions . — The moments in the prim ipal d«“Sig ions shall be those 

given in the accompanying table of moments, except as follows: 

a. Tho sum of the maximum negative moments in the two-column strips may be gn^a h'ss than the values 
given in the table of moments by not more than 0 03d/<,. 

b. The maximum negative moment and the maximum positive moments in the middle strip and th«‘ sum of the 
maximum positive moments in the two-eolumn strips may be greater * le.ss than tin* values give the table of 
moments by not more than 0.01 



Design Strips at right angles ore 
similarly located. 


Fiq 129. — Th'sign strips and principal nent .sections. 


.Momknts to He Fsed in Desion ok I'i.at Sl.mis 
For Interior Panels Fully (^ontinuou.s 


Strip 


Flat slabs without dropped 
ininels 


Flat .slab.s with dropped panels 


X«*gative 


Po.‘'itive 


Negative* 


P« )si( I ve 


Slabs with two-way reinforcement 


Column strip . 
Two-column strips 
Middle strip. 


0 2.3.1/., 0 

0 0 

0 10.l/„ 0 


11.1/., 0 2.3 

22.\/o 0 .30 

l(\Mo 0 1.3 


^fo 

0 

10.1/„ 

Mo 

0 

20 Mo 

Mo 

0 

IfiMo 


Slabs with four-w'ay reinforcement 


Column strip. . . 

0 2.3 .Vo 

0 10. v„ 

0 27 Mo 

0 (M)d;)/., 

Two-eolumn strips 

0 .30.Vu 

0 20.)/., 

0 5iMo 

0 190A/o 

Middle strip 

0 10 V„ 

0.20;)/,. 

O.OHMo 

0 lOOMo 
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K-5 LatertU Dtmensions of Dropped Panels.— The dropped panel shall hav<S a length or diameter in oaeh direc- 
tion parallel to a side of the panel of not loss than one-third the panel length in that direction 

X.6. Thickness of Slabs and Dropped Panels.— The total thickness of the slab through the dropped panel tu in 
inches, or of the slab if a dropped panel is not used, shall be not less than the value given by Formula (2). 

0 038(1 - + IM (2) 

where R ■ ratio of negative moment in the two-column strips parallel to the length to the total moment Moi 
w ‘ uniformly distributed dead and live load per sQiiare foot; 
h • wadth in feet of the panel at right angles to the direction of the length 1; 

bi = dimension in fort of the dropped panel in the direction parallel to /,. except that in a slab without 
dropped panel bi shall be taken as 0.5/i. 

For slabs with dropped panels the total thickness in inches at points beyond the dropped panel shall be not less 

than 

<2 = O.Q‘2ly/ u;' 4- 1 (3) 

The dropped panel shall have a thickness <i not greater than 1.5f! 


In determining minimum thickness by 
Formulas (2) and (3), the value of / shall bo 
the panel length center to eenter of the col- 
umns, on long side of panel, and the value of 
li shall be the panel width, center to eenter 
of the columns. 

The slab thickness t\ or /a shall in no case 
be less than //32 for floor slabs and not less 
than l/AO for roof slabs. 

K-7. Wall and Otlur Irregular Panels . — 

In W’all paiK'ls and otluT panels in which the 
slab is not continuous with an adjacent panel, 
the maximum negative moment at the edge of 
the panel opposite to the discontinuous edge and tl maximum positive moment at the center of this panel shall bo 
increased as follows: 

a. In the c(»lumn strip perpendicular to the wall oi liscontinuous »>dge 15 'h greater than that given in the 
table of moments for interior panels. 

h. Middle strip perpendicular to wall or discontin ms edge, 30',, greate than that given in the table of 
moments for interior panels. 

In these strips the bars usial for positive moments perpendicular to the diseontinuous edge shall extend to the 
edge of the pam*! at which the slab is discontinuous. 

At the wall or discontinuous edge the negative moment in the column strip shall be taken as not h'ss than 00 % 
and in the middle strip not less than 05 % of the corresponding momenta for a normal intermr panel as given in the 
table of Sect. K-1. 

K-H Panels with Afargmal Beams . — In panels having a marginal beam on one edge or on each of two adjacent 
edges, the beam shall be designed to carry at least the load superimposed directly upon it, exclusive of the panel 
load. A marginal beam which has a depth greater than the thickness of the dropped panel into which it frames 
shall be designed to carry, in addition to the load superimposed directly upon it, a uniformly distributed load equal 
to at least one-fourtti of the total live and dead load for which the adjacent panel or panels are designed. iSlabs 
supported by marginal beams on opposite ('dges shall be desigin'd as freely supported slabs for the entire load. 

Column strips adjacent to and parallel with marginal beams having a depth less than the thickness of the 
dropped panel shall be designed to resist the moment specified for a column strip in the table of moments. Column 
strips adjacent to and parallel with marginal beams having a depth greater than the thickness of the dropped panel 
shall be designed to resist a moment at least one-half as great as that specified for a column strip in the table of 
moments. 

In wall columns where brackets arc used in place of capitals, the value of r in the direction in which the bracket 
extends shall be taken as twice the distance from the center of the column to a point 11^ in. back from the edge of 
the bracket and averaged with the value of c for an interior column capital in the computation for moment in For- 
mula (1). The value of c for column strips parallel with and adjacent to marginal beams shall be taken as equal 
to the width of the wall column if no bracket is used in this direction. 

K~9. Flat Slabs on Bearing Walls — Where there is a beam or a bearing wall at the center line of columns in 
the interior portion of a continuous flat slab, the negative moment at the beam or wall line in the middle strip per- 
pendicular to the beam or wall shall be taken as 30 % greater than the negative moment specified in the table of 
momenta (Sect. K-4) for a middle strip. The column strip adjacent to and lying on cither side of the beam or wall 
shall be designed to resist momenta at least one-half of those specified in the table of moments (Sect. K-4) for a 
column strip. 

KIO. Point of Inflection . — In the middle strip the point of inflection for the slabs without dropped panels shall 
be assumed at a line 0.30/ distant from the center of the span and for slabs with dropped panels 0 25/ distant from 
the center of the span. 

In the column strip the point of inflection for slabs without dropped panels shall be at a line 0 30 (/ - c) dis- 
tant from the center of the panel and 0 25 (/ — c) for slabs with dropped panels. 


Load causing Shear at Section Load causina Shear at Section 
outside of Column Capital. outside of urop Pone! 



Fig. 130.— Oitical sections for shear as governing diagonal tension. 
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X-11. Effective Reinforcement. — The roiriforcornont which crORsns any section and which fulfils the require- 
ments given in Sect. K-12 may be ronaidcrod as efieetive in resisting the moment at the section. The sectional 
area of a bar multiplied by the cosine of tin* angle between the direction of the axis of the bar and any other direc- 
tion may be considered effective as reinforeeinent in that direction. 

K-\2. Arrangement of Reinforcement — Provision shall bo made for securing the reinforcement in place so as to 
resist properly not only the critical moments but also the moments at intermediate sections. Provision shall 
also be made for possible shifting of the point of inflection by carrying all bars in rectangular or diagonal directions, 
to points at least 20 diameters beyond the point of inflection each side of a section of critical moment, either positive 
or negative. Lapped splices shall not be permitted at or near regions of maximum stress except as described in 
Sect. F-5. At least four-tenths of all bars in eaeh direction shall be of such length and shall be so placed as to pro- 
vide reinforcement at two sections of critical negative moment and at the intermediate section of critical positive 
moment. Not less than orie-third of the bars used for positive reinforcement in the column strip shall extend into 
the dropped panel at least 20 diameters of the bar or, in case no dropped panel is used, shall extend to within one- 
cighth of the span length from the center line of the column or tlie support. 

/C-1.3. Special Panel Arrangement. — For stnu'tiirc.s having a width of less than three (3) rows of panels, or in 
which irregular or special panels an* us(‘d, an analysis shall be made of the moments develop(*d in both slabs and 
columns. When so required, computations shall be submitted to the commissioner of buildings for approval. 

J-6. Shearing Stress in Flat Slatis — In flat slabs, the shearing unit stress computed by Formula (4) (in which 
d shall be taken as ti — on a vertical section which lies at a distance ft — 1 * i from the edge of the column capi- 
tal and parallel with it shall not exceed 0 02/'r multiplied by tne following factor: 1 plus the ratio wliich the cross 
sectional area of the negative reinforcement in the width of strip diri'Ctly above the column capital bears to the 
cross sectional area of the negative reinforcement in the full width of two column strips. At least 2o % of the total 
cross sectional area of the negative reinforcement in two-column strips must be within the width of strip directly 
above the column capital. 


sV 
- Ud 


( 1 ) 


In no case shall the unit shc'aring stre.ss exceed 0 0.3/'r 

The shearing unit stress eompiited by Formula (t) (in which d shall be taken as t> — I ’ 2 ) vertical section 
which lies at a distance of h — 1* 2 from the edge of the dropped panel and parallel with it shall not exceed 0.03/'r. 
At least 50 % of the cross sectional area of the negative reinforcement in tw'o-column strips must be within the 
width of strip directly above the dropped panel. 


93. Moment Coefficients. — Th« A.C.I. roRnlations follow tho Joint Cotnniittoe in proscrib- 
ing different moment distribution for fotir-way and iwo-way flat slabs and for slabs with or 
without drop ptinels. They ttlso permit of sntall changes in these co(‘fTici('itts (see {^ect, K-4) at 
the option of tho designer. Space will not permit us to take up all of tho various types of flat 
slabs to which the regulations are readily applied. We will first consider in detail the four-way 
typ(? witli drop i)an(‘l and column cnpital- type la. Since lh(‘ A.C.T. regulations requin^ thicker 
slabs than Chicago, for instance, we shall vary the coefficients in the table as follows, throwing 
slightly less moment to the column head and more to the otlu'r sections, all as provided in the 
regulations: 


Negative moment at column liead —Me 
Positive moment on direct band -{-Mr 
Positive moment on diagonal hands -f 
Negative moment to top rods —Mm 


0..51 Mo 
0.20 Mo 
O. 2 OM 0 
0.09 Afo 


While the moment +A/,„ is equal to -f-A/c, the right sectional area of rods in one diagonal band 
will be 0.7 of that in a direct band, for square i)anels, since components of two diagonal bands 
are effective in resisting 4-A/„,. 

94. Slab and Drop Thickness. — A.C.T. Formula (2) for drop thickness appears very 
complicated and is made so by its wide range in application to all types of flat slabs. It becomes 
very simple when the usual office standards are applied to a single type of flat slab construction. 
In addition to the slight change in moment coefficients for four-way slabs noted above, we shall 
consider that the side of the drop will always be 0.35i and that the diameter of the column 
capital will always be 0.22.5/. 

Considering the typical square panel, in which h = /, we have 

h - 32 ^^' 

for slabs with drop panels, and 

h = in. (2B) 
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for slabs without drop panels. Since the limitation in paragraph K-G (that the drop panel 
thickness shall not exceed IJ -2 times the slab thickness) commonly governs, a single formula 
may be written for slabs with drop panels, replacing (2) and (3), as follows: 

<2 = 2 * 32' V w’' H- 1 in. (3.1) 

which gives the slab thickness of which the drop projection below the slab coiling is commonly 
one-half. 

96. Design Diagram. — For any selected office standards a simple design diagram for flat 
slab floors may be readily computed and plotted. Diagram 1 is made for the set of office 
standards as indicated above and applies to four-way interior square jianels in which the side 
of the square drop panel is 0.35/ and the diameter of the column (;a])ital is 0.225/ and the moment 
coefficients arc as listed in Art. 93. The diagram is based on a fixed relationship between the 
steel area required in the top bars ( — A/„, section) and that re(|uired at tlie other sections. The 
establishment of this relation very materially reduces the labor of computation while the use 
of the diagram permits of the selection of tliii steel areas at all principal design siictions in a few 
seconds. Shearing stresses are within the A.C.I. and Joint Committee requirements for all 
designs selected from the diagram provided that at least one-jourlh of the long bars in the direct 
and diagonal bands are arrang(‘d to pa.ss directly over flu* column capital and that at least 
one-half of them pass directly over the drop panel. With the usual even distribution of long 
and short bars across the band width of 0.4/, more than the napiin'd minimum proportion will so 
pass over the capital and drop and this rule requires no .special consideration. 

96. Use of Design Diagram. — In using the diagram, the slab thickness is obtained from 
the upper portion of the diagram. The drop thickne.ss (projection below the slab c(*iling) is 
one-half of the slab thickness. The dimension of the side of the square drop pamd and of the 
column capital are stated at the top of the diagram. This conqiletes the concrete design. 
The lower portion of the diagram gives the steel area required in the lop bars ( — A/,„), in the 
long bars of the direct band (lapping across the column heads on either end), and in the short 
bars of the diagonal band (lying straight in the bottom of tlui slab). This stiaJ area is the right 
sectional area of the bars in each group, and the number of bars is found by dividing this area by 
the area of one bar of the size (J^s iu. round, in. round, in. sipiare or f’n in. round) .selcided 
for use. The steel area required in the short bars of the direct band (lying straight in t he bottom 
of the slab) is 1.22 times the area found in the diagram, while the st(M‘l area recpiired in tlu! long 
bars of the diagonal band (lapping across the column heads at (*ith(‘r end) is tilings the area 
found in the diagram. No computation need be made for the column head se(;tion ( — Af ), as 
the values determined in this manner from the diagram satisfy the column head reipii remen ts. 
The bars selected for the long bars in the direct and diagonal bands should never provide less 
than the area determined from the diagram. If the selection of bars for th(\se long bars involves 
a waste (if we have to u.se 7 bars instead of GJ-^, for examjile) the number of bars in the short 
rods of the .same band may be reduced in area by the amount of the exia'ss in the long bars. It 
has been customary to use the same size of bars in the long and short portions of any one band, 
but there is no objection to using larger bars in the long portion than in the short portion (or 
vice versa), and this diagram facilitates .such design. If any considerable increase in bar size 
from usual practice is made, however, the steel area shoukl be increaserl to compensate for the 
reduction in c/, the effective depth. The following problem has been solved by comphite calcu- 
lation and by use of the diagram. 

97. Length of Bars. — For any given set of office standards, the bar lengths as determined by 
the A.C.I. and Joint Committee provisions become definite multiples of the panel dimension /. 
For the office standards heretofore adopted, the length of rods becomes: 

Top rods, 0.5/ between points of inflection on middle strip plus 20 bar diameters at each 
end (0.5/ + 40/)). 

Short rods of direct and diagonal bands, 0.65/ between edges of drop panels plus 20 bar 
diameters at each end (0.65/ 40/)). 
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Diagram 1 

Four-way Flat Slab Floors. American Concrete Institute. 


^ h h ^ ^ h ^ 

Cot Cbpifo) ^ 



Side of Square Panel in 4' Way flat 5/ab. 


Thickness of Drop is one-half of slob thickness given in diagram 
Aneo of long bors in direct bond') 

" ' short »• •• diogonol « ’ each equol to orea in diogrom. 

•• ■' top bars 

Area of short bars in direct band is 1.2?. x area in diagram. 
Area of long bops in diagonal band is %)^area in diagram. 
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Long rods of direct bands, panel length I plus 0.2251 for the half-column capitals on each 
side plus 0.51{1 — 0.22.5) for the distance to the point of inflection in each adjoining panel plus 
20 bar diameters on each end (1,0121 + 40Z)). 

Long rods of diagonal bands, 1.414Z for the diagonal panel length plus 0.2251 for the half- 
column capitals on each side plus 0.5/(l — 0.225) for the distance to the point of inflection in 
each adjoining panel plus 20 bar diameters on each end (2.0201 + 40/)). 

These bar lengths are somewhat longer than have been used. Some saving in steel may 
be effected by using two lengths for the short bars, since only one-third of the total steel in the 
direct band is required to extend 20 bar diameters into the drop panel. This would permit 
40% of the short bars to be only long enough to extend 20 bar diameters beyond the point of 
inflection giving a length for these bars of 0.5/(l — 0.225) + 20 bar diameters on each end 
(0.388i -f 40/)). This would reduce the weight of bars in the first problem by 38 lb. and the 
average steel per square foot of floor panel by 0. 1 1 lb. The contractor would probably prefer to 
pay for this additional steel rather than to handle the extra length of rod, as it would make three 
kinds of rods to distribute evenly across the band width instead of two. 


98. Problem FSl. — DosiKii tho typical interior panel of a flat slab factory floor, supported on reinforced con- 
crete columns spaced 18 ft. 8 iiv. in each directum, to carry a live loadinn of 200 lb. per sq. ft. Make the design 
in accordance with the latest A.(\I. standard building regulations for the four-way type, using concrete of a designed 
ultimate compressive strength of 2(K)0 lb per 8<i. in and using intermediate-grade new billet steel 

Solution without Using Diagram: 

We shall conform w’ith our usual office standards and take the drop as 0 35Z =» 0 ft. 0 in. siiuarn, and the column 
capital as 0 225f = 4 ft 2 in round. 

By A.C.I. Formula (2), simplified for these proportions as formula (2A), 

1 o 117 

Drop thickness, ti = — \/208 -j* 1 5 111 . LL ~ 200 

=> 10.1 + 1.5 *= 11.0 in. Ti^i-in slab = 08 (assumed) 

ui' = 298 


Slab thickness, <2 X drop thickness =» in , which checks assumption. Tfie drop (that pi>r(ion project- 

ing below the slab ceiling) is therefore 6 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. 6 in. X 0 ft. 

18 07 

(The A.C.I. Formula (3) would give t-i = r^Q“\/298 4- 1 in. —75 in., but the rule that drop thickness must 

not exceed l^^ X slab thickness governs in this case, as it commonly does.) 

Total positive and negative moment, Af„ — 0 78 Wt in -lb. for the office standards indicated above, or « 
0.78 X 298 X 18.07S = 1,510,000 in.-lb. divided as follows: 


-Me ^ 0.51 Mo = -770,000 in.-lb. 
-Mm =0 mMo = - 130,000 in.-lb. 
-\-Me = 0.20 Mo = +302,000 in -lb. 
+ = 0.20ilf<, = +302,000 in.-lb. 


For top rods, — Mm =« — 130,000 in.-lb. d => 7.75 — 1.2i5 = 0 5 in. (Deduct 1 in. for fire-protection cover and 
yi in. more to center of one layer of diameter bars — total of 1.25 in.) 

, 8 X 130.000 ^ 00 • IT 1/ • 11 

"‘^*"^ 7 X 05 X 18 000 “ fit'yi'n >^-in. round rods. 

For diagonal bands, + Mm ~ 302,000 in.-lb. d = 7.75 — 1.5 = 0.25 in. (Deduct 1 in for fire-protection cover 
and in. more to center of two layers of J^-iu. diameter bars — total of 1.5 in.) 


A. . 


3.00 sq. in. 


8 X 302,000 _ 

’ 7 X 6.25 X 18,000 

make up of the components of two diagonal bands cutting the moment section at 45 deg. 
area of each diagonal band is therefore 


The right sectional 


A, - 0.707 X 3.06 = 2.16 sq. in. =» eleven J^j-in. round bars. 


Try seven )>-+in. round short bars, extending to drops only and four > 2 -in round long bars, lapping across 
column heads. For direct bands, +Mo = 302,000 in.-lb. d = 7.75 — 1.25 = 6.5 in. 

. 8 X 302,000 

“ 7~x6.a x 187600 “■ 

Use eight H-in. round short bars, extending to drops only and seven H-in. round long bars, lapping across 
column heads. Over column head, — — — 770,000 in.-lb. d = 11.6 — 2.0 =» 9.6 in. 

, 8 X 770,000 _ , 

" 7 X O-OX 18.000 - 5 “‘I ">• 

From direct bands seven >^-in. round lapped =* fourteen H-in. round => 2.75 
Component two diagonal bands — 1.414 X eight >^-in. round « 2.22 

Total affective area provided — 4.97 sq. in. 
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Use five round long bars in diagonal band instead of four. 

Length of short bars = (0.65 X 18 67) + (40 X = 13.77 ft. say 13 ft. 9 in. 

Length of long bars, direct band = (1.612 X 18.67) (40 X = 31.77 ft., say 31 ft. 9 in. 

Length of long bars, diagonal band = (2.026 X 18.67) + (40 X “ 39 50 ft., say 39 ft 6. in 
Length of top rods = (0 5 X 18.67) + (40 X 3^24) = 11 ft. 0 in. 

The steel required for one typical interior panel is thiTcfore: 


Weight, pounds 


Two groups of top bars 

seven 

round, 1 1 ft 

0 in 

103 

Two direct bands, short bars 

eight 

> 2 -in. round, 13 ft 

9 in 

147 

Two direct bands, long bars 

seven 

7'2-Jn. round, 31 ft. 

9 m 

296 

Two diagonal bauds, short bars 

seven 

l 2 -in. round, 13 ft 

9 in 

128 

Two diagonal bands, long bars 

five 

* 2-111 round, 39 ft 

6 in 

204 

Two column head support bars 


5^K-in round, 8 ft 

0 in. 

16 

Four top rod support bars 


round, 7 ft. 

0 in. 

19 

Total weight of steel 




973 


Area panel = 319 8<i ft per lb steel per sq ft panel = 2 79 (Tlie Chicago flat slab ruling, for this same 
problem, give.s 2 8S lb steel per sq. ft. panel and 0 67 ft average eonen^te tliiekness ) The concrete required for 
one typical interior panel is 

One slab, 349 a<| ft X O ft. 7^4 in = 226 
One drop, 6 ft. 6 in X 6 ft 6 in X 0 ft 37 h m. == 14 


Total = 210 cu. ft. 

Average thickness of concrete =» 0.69 in. 

Diameter of shear si'ction at column capital = 4 ft 2 in. 4- [2 X (11 6—1 5)j — 5 ft. 10 in. = 70 in. 

Periphery «=* 220 in. Area = 26.7 sq. ft. 

H X 29S X (319 - 26 7) ,,, ,, 

7X220X10 

Sid( of shear section at edge of drop 6 ft. 6 in. }- [2 X (7.75 — 1.5)] — ft. 61^ in. = 90>i in 

Periphery ^ 362 in. Area — 56 8 sq. ft. 

^ 8J)< 208 X (319 - 56 8) 

® ‘ 7 X 302 X 6.25 


1.5)1 -- ft. 61^5 in. 

-'-L =3 411b. p<‘rs<i in (The negative reinforeement over 


the column head must be arranged so that (he area of the bars pnssing directly over the column capital is not less 
than 25 % of the total area in the double column strip (when ve may be 50 Ib per .'tq in ) and so that the area of ttic 
bars passing directly ov(T the drop is not less than 50 % of the total area in the double column strip. See A. C. I. 
building code, Sect. 1-6 ) 

99. Solution of Problem FSl Using Diagram. — From the upper portion of the diagram we read directly, for 
LL — 200 and side of siiuare panel --= 18 ft. 8 in., that slab tniekness is 7^4 in. The drop thickness is one-half of the 
slab thickness or 37^ m. The drop dimension (at the very top) is read as 6 ft. 6 in. square, and the column capital 
diameter as 4 ft. 2 in. 

From ttie lower portion of the diagram we read, for LL ~ 200 and side of square panel = IS ft. 8 in., that the 
right sectional area is 1.33 sq. in. or that we require .seven >^-in round rods in the top bars, in the group of 
bars of the diagonal band and in the lonu group of bars in the direct band. For the long group of bars in the diago- 
nal band we reijuire X 1.33 = 0 S9 sq. in. = five > 2 -in. round bars. For the short group of bars in the direct 
band we reiiuirc 1.22 X 1.33 = 1.62 sq. in. = eight round bars. The area over the column head will be 

sufficient if the values taken from the diagram are fully satisfied by the area of the rods selected. The shearing 
stresses will also be within allowable values if at least one-fourth of the negative reinforcement passes directly over 
the column capital and at least one-hulf of it directly over the drop panel. 


100. Rectangular Panels. — The A.C.I. and Joint Committee provisions arc drawn to 
apply directly to the general case of the rectangular panel. The values I and h for one direction 
(the long direction, for example) simply interchange when working in the short direction. In 
determining slab thickness, I must be taken as the long dimension and h as the short direction. 
These regulations impose tlui usual restriction that the long side of the panel shall not exceed the 
short side by more tlian 40%. The design of rectangular panels is no more complicated than 
that of square panels and simply involves a double application of the same formulas, once for the 
long direction and once for the short direction. An example will show this best. 


101. Problem FS2. — Design the typical interior panel of a flat slab factory floor, supported on reinforced 
concrete columns spaced 18 ft. 8 in. on centers in one direction and 21 ft. 4 in. on centers in the other direction, to 
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carry a live loading of 200 lb. per sq. ft. Make the design in accordance with the latest A.C.I building rcgulationst 
using the two-way type with dropped panels and column capitals, and taking // as 2(K)0 lb. per sq. in. and/« as 
18,000 per sq. in. 

We will make this a general solution, without the simplificatiun that oflice standards would commonly effect. 
By Formula (2), with c = 4 ft. 6 in. and 6i ■* 7 ft. 0 in., we have 

0.038[^ 1 - (1*44^33) X 310-y^^ + l}i m * 13 in. 

In this computation the dead weight of the slab was assumed as 110 lb. per sq. in. equal to that of a 8?^-in. slab. 
By Formula (3), 

<2 = 0.02 X 21.33\/310 + 1 = 8.5 in. 

But the slab thickness must equal X 13 = 8.67 in. = 8^4 in. slab The weight of this slab is 100 lb per sq in. 
which is sufficiently close to the assumed weight. The total dt^ad and live loud, «/, is 309, and the panel load is 

W = .309 X 18.67 X 21.33 = 123,000 lb. 

The drop panel thickness (projection below slab ceiling) is 13 - 8?^ = In , and the entire drop is 7 ft 0 in. X 
7 ft. 0 in. X 0 ft. 4^4 in., subject to checking of compressive and shearing stresses. 


Moments and Steel in 21 Ft. 4 In. Direction 


For this direction I = 21.33,* /i = 18.67 ft , r = 4 .5 ft. 
Mo = 0 09 X 123,000 X 21 33^1 - ^ 

This is divided as follows: 


- 173,000 ft .-lb. = 2,080,000 in.-lb. 


-M, 

= 0 

,50.1/<. 

« -1,040,000 in -lb. 

-Mm 

-- 0 

I5A/<. 

= -312,000 in -lb. 


0 

20 .4/,, 

- 4-416.000 in -lb. 

A- Mm 

= 0 

15A/a 

- 4-312,(XK) in -lb 

8.75 - 

- 1 2 

5= 7 1 

> in. (Deducting 1 in 


A. 


For the column atrip, long direction, 

At center, -j-Me = 416,000 d = 
center of single layer of round rods givi's 1.2.5 in ) 

8 X ‘116,000 
'7 'x'7.5 X 18,000 

At column, —Mg - —1,040,000 d ■ 

= 8 X 1.040,000 

'' ' 7 X ilTs X 18,000 

Since one third f»f the center bars (or six i j-in. round) are required to run in the bottom into the <Irop panels, 
two-thirds (or twelve l2"in riuind) are available to bend up and lap across the i-olumn head giving twenty four ‘2" 
in round and leaving five round to be provided by short bars in the fop across the column hi'ud extending 20 

bur diameters beyond the point of inflection The percentage of reinforcement ai-ross the column head is 

5 75 


(Deducting 1 111 for fire-protection cover and V4 in to 

= 3 .53 B<i. in ~ eighteen J j-in. round rods 
13 - 1 5 = 11 5 in 
5 75 sq in. = twenty-mne round rods 


81 X 11 5 


= 0 00,595, w'hich is O K 


fc = 


2nfs 


2 X 000595 X 18,000 1. n ix 

‘ (800 1b per sq in. allowed) 

0,oo 


For the middle strip, long direction. 

At center, -f-ilfm = 312,000 in.-lb. d — 8 75 — 1 5 = 7 2.5 in. (Deducting 1 in. for fire-protcction cover and 
>2 in. to center of two layers of hz-in. round bars gives 1.50 in ) 

= 7-3r7^l 

At margin, - Mm = -312,000 in.-lb. d = 8.75 - 1 25 = 7 5 

A, = * 7 ® "" fourteen >2-iu round rods. 

Use fourteen H-in round rods in long middle strip, bending up seven at each end and extending seven in the bottom 
20 bar diameters beyond points of inflection. 

Length of bars: Column strip, short, six ^-in. round — 16 ft. 0 in. (21 ft. 1 in. less 7 ft. 0 in -f- 1 ft. 8 in.) 
Column strip, bent, twelve >2 in. — 35 ft. 11 in. [21 ft 4 111. -f 4 ft. 6 m. -f ^2(21 ft. 4 in — 4 ft. 6 in ) -f- 1 ft. 
8 in.] 

Column strip, extra bars over column head, five >2 round — 14 ft. 7 in. (4 ft. 6 in -f 1'2(21 ft 4 in. —4 ft. 6 in ) 
-t- 1 ft. 8 in I 

Middle strip, short, seven M-in. round — 12 ft. 4 in. (^2 X 21 ft. 4 in -f- 1 ft 8 in.) 

Middle strip, bent seven >^-in. round — 33 ft 8 in [21 ft. 4 in + (21 ft. 4 in.; + 1 ft. 8 in ] 


Moments and Steel in 18 Ft. 8 In. Direction 

For this direction I =» 18.67, h = 21.33 ft., c = 4.5 ft. 

Me - 0.09 X 123,000 X 18.67(l - " 146,000 ft.-lb. - 1,740,000 in.-lb. 
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This is divided as follows: 


- A/„ = 0.50 Mo *» -870,000 in.-lb. 
-A/m = O.lSMo « - 261,000 in.-lb. 
4- Me = 0.20Afo =« 4-348,000 in.-lb. 
4- Mm = O.loxMo - 4 261,000 in.-lb. 


For the roluinii strip, short dirootion, 

At center, 4-Me = 348,000 m.-lb. d — 8.75 — 1.25 = 7.5 in. 

^ 8 X 348,000 . . 

4a = 7 X 7 5 X 18 000 “ ^ rods. 

At column, -Me = -870,000 in.-lb. d = 13 - 1 5 = 11.5 in. 

. 8 X 870,000 ^ j , 

” T~X 11 5 X 18 000 “ “ twcnty-fivc->2 »»• round rods. 

One-third of the center steel, or five round, must run straight in bottom to drop panels. Remainder, or ten 

K-in. round, are available to bend up and lap across column head providing twenty ><j-in round at that point, 
leaving five 4i“i«- round to be provided by short bars in the top across the column head extending 20 bar diameters 
beyond the point of inflection on either side. Since the drop panel is square, the compressive stress in the concrete 
is less than in the long direction. 

For the middle strip, short direction. 

At center, 4 Mm - 261,000 in.-lb d = 8.75 - 1.5 « 7.25 in 
. 8 X 261,000 

4. == y xT25 xTsOOO "" twelve >2'in. round bars. 

At margin, - A/m == -261,000 d = 8 75 - 1 25 = 7 5 in. 

. 8 X 261,000 

Aa ^ ^ ^ 18 000 ^ ^ “ twelve 42-i»i. round bars. 


Use twelve round rods in middle strip, bending up six at each end and extending six in the bottom 20 

bar diameters beyond points of inflection. 

Length of bars: Column strip, short, five round — 13 ft. 4 in. (18 ft. 8 in. less 7 ft 0 in. f 1 ft. 8 in.). 

Column strip, bent, ten >i-in. round — 31 ft. 11 in. [18 ft. 8 in. 4- 4 ft. 6 in. 4 >2(18 ft. 8 in. — 4 ft. 6 in ) 
4- 1 ft. 8 m ], 

Column stripf extra bars over column head, five round — 13 ft. 3 in. [4 ft. 6 in. 4 H (18 ft. 8 in. — 4 ft. 6 
in.) 4 1 ft. 8 in.] 

Middle strip, short, six t.^-in round — lift. 0 in. (>^ X 18 ft. Sin. + 1ft, Sin.) 

Middle strip, bent, six t2-in round — 29 ft. Sin. (18ft. Sin. 4- H X 18ft. Sin. 4- 1ft. Sin.). 


Shearing Stresses 

At edge of column capital, diameter of shear seetion « 4 ft. 6 in. >^3 [2(13 — 1.5)J -= 6 ft. 5 in. *= 77 in. 
(Deducting 1^2 'n from combined thickness of slab and drop panel as required in A. C I and Joint Committee 
regulations leaves d = 11 5 in for shear ) 

Periphery = 2 12 in Area 32 sq. ft. Panel area = 18 ft. 8 in. X 21 ft. 4 in.* = 398 sq. ft. 

_ 8 X 309(398 - 32J 
' 7 X 242 X U.5 

At edge of drop panel, side of shear section = 7 ft 0 in 4 >12 [2(8.75 — 1.5)J = 8 ft. 2>2in. = 98 >^ in. 

Deducting 1>2 in from slab thicknc.ss leaves d — 7.25 for shear (used £i.s a measure of the diagonal tension). 
Periphery => 394 in. Area 07 sq. ft. 

^ ^X 309 (.398 - 67) 

^ “ 7 X 394 X 7.25 


46..'>. lb. per sci. in 


= 11 lb. per sq. in. 


102. Special Cases.- -Whrn special cases arc met, the designer must fall back on hia general 
store of technical resourc(*,s for a solution. In general, flat slab construction should not be used 
for a single row of panels, since the flat slab type of flexure is rarely present in such a system. 
With two rows of panels the flexural action also tends to become cylindrical rather than bowl 
shaped, but this may he overcome by making the panels larger parallel to the rows than across 
the rows. The A.C.I. and Joint Committee regulations apply to structures having three or 
• more rows of panels with uniforin column spacing. When the column spacing in either direction 
becomes variable the designer must work out a rational solution on the basis of relative rigidities. 
A metliod frequently employed is to write moments for a beam strip for the actual spans and 
also for an equal number of uniform spans and to apply the ratios so obtained to the moment 
coefficients for a flat slab floor designed for uniformly spaced supports. 

The A.C.I. and Joint Committee regulations cover the cases of wall and other rion-continu- 
ous panels, of panels with marginal beams, and of panels over bearing walls. The case of the 
use of a bracket instead of a column capital at wall column heads is also covered. Flat slab floors 
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sliould not. be designed to rest partly on concrete columns and partly on masonry bearing walls 
on account of the unequal shrinkage or settlement involved. 

103. Design Notes. — Many items cannot be covered in design regulations, being based 
largely on common sense and satisfactory experience. When most engineers arrive independ- 
ently at the same ways of doing things, these ways may be said to be warranted by good 
engineering practice. Thus, good practice sanctions small holes for pip(*s passing through the 
capital and drop beside the column shaft. Much larger openings are permissible at the centers 
of span. Columns supporting flat slab floors are commonly made not less than l/\2 in diameter. 
For uniform column spacing and ordinary loading conditions, bending is neglected in interior 

Wl 

columns while in exterior columns it is taken as one-half just above and one-half just below 

the floor, and special column flexure bars are provided to take tliis moment. The width of 
bands is commonly made 0.4/i for four-way flat slabs and O.Sii for two-way flat slabs, so as fully 
to (!Over the panel area with a network of reinforcing. 

104. Supporting and Securing Reinforcement. — Many devices are on the marked, for sup- 

porting the slab steel at its designed elevation above the forms. Some are good and others are 
poor. We advise providing on the design drawings two supjMjrting bars crosswise of the low(*st 
band of rods at each column head just outside the drop panel, each such supporting bar to be 
supported on three or more (concrete blocks or good chairs. The top rods also require two 
supporting bars for each group of rods. The top rods should never be less than round 

bars, as smaller bars are badly bent and misplaced during tlie concrete placing work. At mid 
span, at h'ast two sets of combination supporting and spacing units p(‘r band should be used, 
made of high-yield-point steel which will not flatten down onto the forms when the workmen 
carry steel across other steel in place. Whore the long bars from tluj pan(‘l (‘enter are lapped 
over the column head the two lapping ends from either side should be run parallel and about^l 
in. apart and not tied tightly together. This provides more elTective bond to the concrete and 
still h'aves desirably large openings for spading concrete between th(' pairs of bars. All bars 
should be sc^cured to the spacing or supporting dcwices, and the mat where' two or more bands 
cross should be w(41 tied. The slab bars are commonly bent by hi(*keying (after placing) in the 
field. The points of bend for each band can readily be staggered, some bars b(inding down just 
outside the drop and others just beyond the point of infl('ction. This is ('specially important 
in thick slabs, as in bridges and viaducts. 

106. Construction Notes. — When the (unnent finish is plac(^d before the slab concrete has 
taken its final set it is customary to include the finish in the slab thickness. This finish should 
be mixed in the same proportions as the mortar in the concrete, to prevent separation due to 
unequal shrinkage. Whenever possible, the column reinfor(;enient should be placaxl and the 
columns concrct(Ml to the underside of the drop before the .slab st('(*l is laid. In any ca.se, several 
hours should elapse betw('en placing the concrete in column and in tluj slab, to permit the (!olumn 
concrete to .settle. Qmstruction joints are made at the cenfi'rs of span and n(W('r near c.olumn.s. 
Bulkheads should be set in a vertical position, and the thin layer of conen'te which may run 
under and beyond the bulklu'ad should be rehiovc'd. In thick slabs or where temperature 
stresscis are considerable across a construction joint, .special dowels sliould be ])lace(l acro.ss the 
joint, extending 30 bar diameters on (uther side. The surface of the older (concrete should be 
roughened before the next s(*ction of floor is placed against it. A coating of c(*ment paste will 
greatly improve the bonding, if this paste is protected from too rapid drying out. 

FLOOR SURFACES 
By Allan F. Owen 

106. Wood Floor Surfaces. 

106a. Softwood Flooring. — Soft pine is not used for flooring except some northern 
pine for very cheap work. It is called 1 X 6-in. matched and dre.ssed, but conu's X 
in.i It is apt to have sap in it and be subject to warping and twisting. 

^ Recent specifications require a thickness H2 in. less than that previously required, i.c., 25^2 in. instead of 
'He in. 
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Hard pine, or yellow pine, comes flat sawed and quarter sawed (see Figs. 131 and 132). 
The flat-sawed flooring should never be used, as it splinters badly with use. The quarter-sawed 
or edge-grain flooring is good flooring and can be used for residences, factories, and warehouses, 
although it will not wear so well as hardwood. The best yellow pine flooring is cut from logs 
having the largest number of circular rings per inch of diameter and with the largest proportion 
of hard summer wood in the rings and the smallest proportion of soft spring growth. Long- 
leaf yellow pine generally has more than 8 rings per inch, and short-leaf and loblolly pine gen- 
erally have less than 8— sometimes only 2 or 3 rings per inch. Yellow pirn^ flooring comes in 
the following sizes: 


Nominal 

\rtual Thickness 

Face 

1 X 3 


2*i 

1 X 4 



1 X 0 



Ui X 3 


21 

X 4 



X 0 

l»'ai 

r>> 

2 X 



2H X fl 

3 X 

2*^ 




Fia. 131. — Flat sawed and o(1kc Rrain flooring. Fio. 132. — Four methods of Fig. 133. — Srdined flooring. 

cutting a quarter sawed log. 


Yellow i)ine also comes 4 X 8, 5 X 8, and 6X8, grooved for splines (see Fig. 133). This 
flooring is seldom used for a wearing surface, being used as a structural floor spanning from girder 
to girder, spacings 6 to 16 ft. When so used a wearing surface of maple is usually added. 

1066. Hardwood Flooring. — Hard maple flooring is most suitable for kitchens, 
stores, offices, factori(is, warehouse's, and assembly halls. It is smooth and hard, wears well, 
and can be waxed and polished for dancing, or oiled to keep down dust, or left bare and scrubbed 
to make it white and clean. Standard grades in maple flooring are: 

“CIci'r” — for the finest work. 

“No. 1” — good for nil commorcial work. 

“Factory” — for cheap work. 

Maple flooring can be had selected for color by specifying “White Clear.'^ The standard sizes 
are iJie in. thick with 2, 2}4, and 3>4-in. face; IJio in. thick with 2, 21^, and 3J^-in. face; 
^8 in. thick with 1 J' 2 > 2, and 2 | 4 -in. face. 

Beech and birch flooring arc manufactured in the same sizes as maple. They do not wear 
so well as maple, but are better than pine. 

Oak flooring is usually considered the most desirable for fine residence work. The standard 


grades are : 

Quarter sawed "Clear” — (finest grade) 

Quarter sawed “Sap clear” 

Quarter sawed “Select ” 

Plain sawed “ Clear ” 

Plain sawed “Select” 

Plain sawed “No. 1 common” 

Plain sawed “No. 2 common” — (poorest grade) 


Standard sizes are in. thick with l} 2 i 2, and 2J4“in. face; % in. thick with and 2-in. 
face. Quarter-sawed oak is sawed so that the face is on a radial line of the log and, as this is 
parallel to the “silver ray” in the wood, a very beautiful and varied marking is the result (see 
Fig. 132). The principal advantage of quarter sawing is in securing this mottled grain effect. 
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Oak floors can be filled with a white or colored paste filler to produce natural wood or color 
effects, and varnished or waxed. Varnish lasts rather longer on oak than on any other floor. 

Other hard woods arc used only for special ornamental patterns in room borders, show 
window floors, etc. 

106c. Parquetry. — The best parquetry is made up of iflie in. tliiek hardwood, 
cut in short lengths to suit the pattern, dressed, matched, and end matched. This class of work 
must be laid on a very good underfloor and must be scraped and sandpapered after being laid 
to get a good surface. 

106d. Refinishing Wood Floors. — In refmisliing old floors, thin hardwood strip.s 
are used. Flooring in. thick comes with tongue and groove, and may be blind nailed. Strips 

in. thick may be had in beech, birch, maple, or oak and are face nailed to the under floor. 
In connection with this thin flooring “wood carpet” can be had. This consists of ornamental 
borders, using small pieces of wood glued on a cloth back, each jiiece to b(' nailed to the under- 
floor whore the “carpet” is laid. These patterns can be had in a singk* wood or in a combination 
of two or more woods, and may include walnut, cherry, white holly, and mahogany. 

106c. Wood Blocks." Wood block floors are used in factories where the floor is 
subject to very rough usage. Standard paving blocks 4 in. thick can be used, and these are 
usually set in asphalt. 

A thinner \vootl-bh>ek floorinR has lately come into use which consiats of bloeka tlovet ailed and Klued to a yellow 
pine flooring strip. The moat used size la 2}>i m thick with .‘It-i-in face, ui Icngtha up to 8 ft Tfie aides of the 
strips are grooved for apluiea and the atnpa are blind nade<l to joists, nailing strips, or undi'rfloonng. Tliia flooring 
i.a used w'here creoaoting or asphalt is not wanted and it stays in place through w(‘t and dry weather better than 
paving bloeks. It is a strietly iitilitunaii floor a.s the end gram wood tcuids to hold enough dirt never to look very 
elean. 

106/. Supports for Wood Floors.- Softwood tind hardwood floors may bo nailed 
(lir(‘ct to joists in ordinary construction buildings or to slt'cpt'rs bedded in conende in lir(q)roof 
buildings. Better floors arc l)nilt with an underfloor tiailed to joists or sleepers jiml witli the 
finished floor laid diagonally or at right tingles to the underfloor. Panpietry and wood blot^ks 
must have an underfloor. On a (concrete floor construction the linished wood floor mtiy be laid 
in asphalt direct on the concrete without any nailing .strips. 

106(7. Floors for Trucking Aisles. — Specitil pn'cautions are necessary in building 
floors where heavy trucking is to be done. Wood block flooring ctin lx* used if otlu'rwise satis- 
factory. Maple flooring has been used more tlitin any other tind is probtibly tlx* most satisfac- 
tory in the long run if properly built. It .should be laid on a very substantitil wood underfloor 
so that every part of the maple floor is supported, and there is no chance of the tnuik wheels 
breaking the floor where they run over a strip near its (*nd. Ij^^-in. flooring is much stronger 
than the uiid is well worth the difference in cost. 

In aornc warchuuaca it liiis boon fourui ii<*cc»ssiry to lay atc< I plat<*8 on top of the wood floor in the trucking aialcK 
and fasten them dowm with long countcravmk w'ood scn'ws. Thm makca a floor tnat will wear a very long time 
but it ia always noisy. The acrewa pull out and nuwt be replaced from time to time and the plutcvs buckle up 
in the center. They wear ahppcry and the truekers sprinkle the plates to get a film of mat which ia easier to 
work over. 

106/i. Loading Platforms. — Floors exposed to the weather must have provision 
for drainage and expansion and contniction. 3 X 6-in. oak plank, laid with opc*n joints, 

meet these requirements. Cypress and yellow pine are also used. 

107. Brick Floors. — Britik is used for floors of packing houses, storage batt(Ty rooms, 
factories, and warehouses where the floor must resist acirl, hot and cold wat(‘r, greast^ etc. 
They are laid edge up for strength whore heavy trucking occurs, and the joints must be filled 
with acidproof or waterproof cement. For this purpose the bricks must be smooth and very 
dense, preferably vitrified .shale brick. Special brick are made from 1 to 4 in. thick and in 
sizes from 3X3 in. to 12 X 12 in., square and rectangular. The foundations for brick floors 
are the same as for tile floors (see Art. l()8i)* 

108. Tile Floors. 

108a. Cork Tile. — Cork tile arc made from cork shavings (;ompre.ssed under very 
heavy pressure and baked. The blocks thus made are (xit in two to make tiles J 2 bi. thick. 
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The tile are cemented to concrete floors, or glued and nailed to wood floors. On account of its 
durability and non-slip quality, cork tile is especially recommended for the working space in 
banks, for elevator cars, the space in front of elevators on each floor, for kitchens and bath 
rooms, and for stair treads and lanrlings. 

Cork brick 2 or in. thick are used for stable floors where the best is wanted regardless 
of cost. 

1086. Rubber Tiling. — Interlocking rubber tiling is used for stair halls, elevator 
floors, and spaces in front of elevators on account of its non-slip property. It is usually in. 
thick and is to be cemented to a wood or concrete base. 

108c. Quarry Tile. — Thin square brick are known as quarry tile. The most used 
sizes are 6X6 in., 8X8 in., and 12 X 12 in.; all sizes about 1 in. thick. They are used for 
fireplace hearths, conservatory floors, engine room floors, hotel grill rooms and for many orna- 
mental purposes. The best red quarry tile were formerly imported from Wales. 

108d. Ornamental Tiles. — Vestibide and corridors of public buildings are 
sometimes paved with ornamental tiles whic.h have an embossed pattern (see Sect. 7, Art. 174). 
The embossment is of value in making a non-slip floor. 

1086. Ceramic Mosaic. — Probably the most widely used fireproof flooring is 
ceramic mosaic (see Sect. 7, Art. 174). The standard tile is in. square and in. thick. 
It comes in white and black, and many colors. The mosaic is usually furnished glued to sheets 
of paper which are soaked with water and removed after the tile are in place. The combinations 
of design and color, ornamental borders, and plain fields an^ unlimited. This tile also (jomes in 
large pieces, 2-in. squares and hexagons being larg(‘ly used. 

108/. Marble Mosaic. — Marble mosaic is superior in texture and color to ceramic; 
mosaic, but is comparatively little used at the present time. 

108^. Marble Tile. — The corridor floors of our best public buildings and office 
buildings are paved with marble tile. This tile is also used for floors in monumental buildings, 
museums, art galleries, public rooms in fine hotels, club houses, etc., and for toilet room floors. 
The standard thickness is % in. and, as the tile arc cut for eae.h particular job, there is no 
standard size. Light colors arc preferred for floor tile though vcjrde antique is sometimes used 
for borders, in spite of the fact that the washing compounds \ised in cleaning the floors eat 
away the softer parts. The best wearing floor marble in this country is Tennessee grey or pink. 

1086. Terrazo Tile.^ — Marble chips mixed with colored cement and sand are 
manufactured into tile, then ground and polished. This tile makes good sutstitute for marble 
tile or mosaic. It is made in plain colors and also “tutti colouri,” the latter being a mixture of 
different colored marbles. 

108i. Foundation for Tile Floors. — Any brick, mosaic, or tile floor may be laid 
over concrete, hollow tile, or wood floor construction, but ample strength and stiffness must be; 
provided to support the finished floor properly and keep it from cracking. When used over 
wood construction, in. of concrete foundation should be provided, the top being leveled 
and left rough at the exact depth below the fiiiLshed floor line neecvssary for the kind of finish to 
be employed. For tile or mosaic J '2 hi. thick this depth sliould be 1 in. to allow for the J^-in. 
setting bed of mortar. For the h(;avier tile and brick, an allowance; of 1 in. should lx; made for 
the setting bod. For cork tile, the foundation may be wood or concrete and must be placed the 
exact thickness of the cork below the level of the finished floor. 

109. Cement Floors. — For many purposes a cement floor is the most economical and satis- 
factory finish, especially for a reinforced concrete buihiing. A great deal of trouble in the past 
has been caused by the cement finish ^‘dusting.” In other words, the top surface wears off 
rapidly in use and produces a large amount of dust in so doing. To remedy this defect many 
concrete hardeners’^ have been put on the market and some of them have been of value. 
But their greatest value has been in the extra care taken to procure the necessary grade of 
workmanship to produce a good cement finish. Where cement sidewalks are laid on cinder 
foundation, the excess water in the concrete dries out from below as well as above and the ri(;h 
top dressing of c<;ment and sand can be mixed with just the right amount of water to be troweled 
to a hard smooth surface. But in reinforced concrete work where the concrete is po\ired in a 
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semi-fluid state into tight wood forms, the excess of water comes to the top and brings with it 
laitancc (excess hydrated lime) which produces the objectionable dusty floor. 

The following method of producing a hard, dense, dustlcss cement floor is now being used 
witli perfect success: 

The forniR are poured full of concrete and acreeded with a straiRht odRO to bring the Hurface of the slab up 
to the grade of the finished floor. Cement finishers then float this down thoroughly while it is still liquid or in a 
plastic state, bringing in tliia manner the surplus water present in all eonerete to the surface, which carries with it 
the hydrated lime or hutance in the cement. This is then darbied or floated off to one side. A dry mixture of 
Portland cement and clean sharp sand (1 to 1>^) is then added to the slab and worked into the top of 
it, filling up all depressions and replacing settlement caiwed by the removal of the excess water, and enriching the 
topping, thereby making a more dense wearing surface. After this mixture is thoroughly floated and incorporated 
into the slab it is given a hard fanning or burnishing, using a steel trowel, polishing and eliminating all trowel marks, 
producing a hard, unabrnsive wearing surface. If the work is properly done, it will be hard, bnck-breaking work 
to trowel and polish so dry a surface, but on this depends the success of the cement finish. The floor must be 
covered within 21 hr. witn a heavy layer of sawdust thoroughly wet down and left in pla^'c until tlie building 
is completed. This sawdust priitc'cts the floor from premature use and abuse and, what is of more importance, 
retards the setting of the cement and improves the quality of the concrete. 

Tlie top in. of a concreto slal) may bo made of 1 to Po Portland oernont and Ji-in. 
granito soroonings. This (callod granitoid) makos an oxct'llont floor for hard usago, but the 
same precaution must bo taken to avoid dusting as describt'd above. 

110. Terrazo Finish. — When' torrazo finish is to l)o used, the foundation is left 2}/2 in. below 
the finished floor. 2 in. of eonerete is poured on th(^ foundation and then about I in. of terrazo 
finish (Portland cement, sand, and marl)le chips, mixed almost dry) is spread, rolled, and 
worked into the top until the proper finished grade is obtained. The surface is polished after 
the cement has hardened. Color effects are produced by the use of the desired color of marble 
and by use of colon'd cement. 

Ornamental ('ffeets can be lintl by the use of colored cement. Care must be taken to get colors that are not 
chemically affi'cted by the cement The colors should be obtained from ii reliable manufacturer of cement colors 
and used strictly in accordance with his instructions. 

111. Composition Floors.- Composition floors, or sanitary floors, are much used for toik^t 
rooms, kitchens, restaxirants, etc. There arc many varieties on the market, known by variotw 
trade names, tuid they can be had in almost any color, the red and brown j)robably being tho 
most satisfactory. Magnesia is th(‘ basic material iti each floor mixlurt*. 

When used over a wood floor, wire mesh is laid and tacked down, tind tibout in. of Port- 
land cement tuul sand laid first and }'^-\\\. compo.sition floor on toj) of that. When used over a 
concrete foundation, in. of cement and sand and a 3^-in. composition floor are sufficient. 

When composition floors are finished, they are given a fini.sh of paraffin or wax. This can be washed or mopped 
over for two or three months before tho floor begins to show signs of weor At that time the floor should be thor- 
oughly washed w’lth warm water and soap or '* "gold dust” and allowed to dry and then given a coating of oil. Two 
parts of boiled linseed oil thinned with one part of kerosene should be used The oil should be applied with a 
brush or cloth and allowed to dry for about }i hour and then any surplus oil wiped off. The linseed oil tends to 
toughen the surface of the composition floor and prevents its becoming rough from wear. Tne kerosene makes 
the oil thin enough to soak into the pores of the flooring. 

112. Asphalt Floors. — Asphalt is used for waterproof floors in packing houses, canning 
factories, and w herever it is frequently necessary to flush the floor Avith water to clean it. When 
used over a wood foundation, heavy paper is laid and on top of this is placed 2 in. or more of a 
mixture of hot asphalt and sand which is rolled to a hard, even finish. Not less tluin 2 in. of 
the mixture should be used over a concrete foundation. 

113. Linoleum. — Linok'um and similar materials are often used for floor surfaces in offices, 
hallways, schoolrooms, hospitals, public buildings, etc., where it is desirable to have a quiet 
floor covering. Linoleum also serves as a protection to the underlying floor surface. Floor 
surfacing materials of this type are on the market undcir various trade names, and these materials 
vary somewhat in thickness and quality. 

114. Glass Inserts in Sidewalks. — Glass is used in sidewalks to light the basement spacfj 
underneath. The pieces of glass are small, generally 3J4 in., round or square, flat top and bot- 
tom, or with prisms on the bottom to deflect the light toward the bacik of the basement. The 
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lights are set in cement on steel, iron, or reinforced concrete frames. When metal frames are 
used, the lights are generally assembled at the building. Reinforced concrete sidewalk light 
slabs are made at the factory and shipped to the building ready to be set in place. Care must 
be taken to have all joints caulked with oakum and waterproofed with asphalt cement. 


FLOOR OPENINGS AND ATTACHMENTS 
By Allan F. Owen 

115. Floor Openings. — Special framing must be used around openings through floors for 
elevator shafts, stairways, dumb waiters, wire shafts, and plumbing spaces. Figs. 134 to 139 
inclusive, show typical framing. 



Via. 134. — Elevator oponint^.s in 
steel frame construction. 



Pia. 137. — Shaft openings in tile 
and concrete construction. 


JUmmgr ^ 





Fkj. 135. — Stair opening in 
ordinary construction. 



l'’io. 138. — Opening in flat .slab 
concrete construction. 



Fio 130 — Stair opening in concrete 
beam and girder construction. 



Fio. 139. — Opening for spiral con- 
veyor in mill construction. 


In concrete floors, w rough t-iroii and galvanized-iron sleevt's arc built into the construction 
work for all steam, return, sprinkler, st'wer, gas, and similar pipes. All floor sleeves should be 
flush with the ceiling line and should ('xtend about 2 in. above the floor lino. Pipe-risers should 
not be allowed to come up throtigh columns as repairs and alterations are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, under such an arrangement; small size electric conduits, however, form an exception to 
this rule. Special shafts with fireproof walls are sometimes used for plumbing and vent pipes, 
and this practice has much to commend it .since a floor to be a perfect fire cutoff should be solid 
from wall to wall, with stairways, elevators, and all openings enclosed in vertical fireproof walls. 

Special pits are required for platform scale’s and it is best to get the details of the scales to 
be used and include the framing for the scales in the general plans of the building. 

116. F15or Attachments. — Machinery, shafting, sprinkler pipes, steam pipes, etc., are 
often hung from the ceiling. In wood construction, blocks are usually attached to the ceiling 
joists by lag screws and machinery hangers bolted to these blocks. In steel construction, 
clamps are used around the lower flanges of the floor beams. In concrete construction, some 
form of insert is used t.o support these utilities. Where permanent pipes, machinery, etc., are 
to be placed, it is possible to lay out the inserts to care for these. But in a building in which 
there is much machinery, provision should be made for changing conditions, the shifting of 
departments, and the installation of improved machines. For this purpose, it is well to spot 
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inserts at regular intervals over the entire ceiling. In a recent machine manufacturing plant, 
inserts were provided 4 ft. on centers each way ov'er the entire ceiling, and this has proved a 
satisfactory arrangement. In Fig. 140 are illustractcd the common types of inserts. 



O 



j| 





o a 



o a • * 


0^0 'O ' 



Form 


CD 




Bolt insert Bolt is removed before forms are 
taken doA\n, IcavinK the nut in the concrete. 



Kohler pressed steel insert. Barton steel s|>iral socket for 

lag screws. 



Wrialco insert. 





Security insert. Ilavcmeycr socket insert. Truscon slotted insert. 

Fiu. 110. 



GROUND FLOORS 
By Allan F. Owen 

117. Drainage. — Ground floors at sidewalk shipping platfortn hwel, or in basements, 
must be protected against djinipncss. The most important item in the pr(‘V(*ntion of dampness 
is drainage. Where the floor is above the sewer, a system of tih‘, drains is instalh'd under the 
floor and connected to the sewer, Limvs of drain tile sliould be laid near the outside walls and 
about 20 ft. apart under large floors. Where the .sewer is above or very close to the floor, it is 
necessary to connect the drain tile to an ejector pit and provide an automatic sewage (ijcctor 
connected to the sewerage system. Where the floor is below water hivel, in water bearing soil, 
no drainage can be used. 

118. Underfloor. — Under the finished floor a porous layer of cinders, stone, or gravel 
should be laid to allow water to run to the drains and to insulate the floor from the damp earth 
beneath. Where the floor is below water level, the underfloor must be waterproofed and rein- 
forced against water pressure. A damp proofing course should then bo laid on the top of the 
underfloor and under the flnished floor. The water pressure to be reinforced against is equal 
to 62^2 lb. per sq. ft. of floor times the depth from the top of the*highest known water level to 
the waterproofing course. The weight of reinforced concrete above the waterproofing course 
may be deducted from the total pressure to be reinforced against. The waterproofing course 
must extend up the outside walls above water level. 
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119. Waterproofing. — Ground floors should be waterproofed as explained in Sect. 5, Art. 29. ' 

120. Floor Finish. — Finished concrete floors are most widely used for ground floors, but 
any of the wood, tile, marble, composition, or asphalt floors described in the chapter on ‘‘Floor 
Surfaces’* may be used. 


ROOF TRUSSEf^-GENERAL DESIGN 
By W. S. Kinne 

121. Roof Trusses in General. — A roof truss is a frame work designed to support the roof 
covering or cc'iliiig over large rooms, thereby avoiding the use of interior columns. Fig. 141 
shows the relative position of the roof trusses, the walls of the building, and the roof covering. 

When the nature of the supporting forces 
is such that the reactions are vertical under verti- 
cal loading, or the reactions due to inclined loading 
can be determined by the methods of sin) pic 
statics, the frame work is known as a ^‘simple 
truss.” Where the reactions arc inclined, even 
under vertical loading, and where they can not 
be determined by simple statics, the frame work 
is known as an ^^arch.” The discussion of this 
chapter will be confined to simple trusses; arches 
will be considered in the chapter on ^‘Arched 
Roofs.” 

Simple roof trusses can be further divided 
into two classes based on the methods of support- 
ing the trusses. In one class can be placed the trusses which arc supported on rigid walls of 
masonry, or other material forming a wall which is able to resist lateral forces without additional 
bracing. In a second class can be placed the trusses which arc supported on steel columns 
carrying a light curtain wall in addition to the trusses. The construction of these columns 
is such that, unaided, they do not offer any considerable resistance to lateral forces. To secure 
a rigid structure, it is necessary to join the trusses and the columns by a member known as a 
'*knee-brace, ” thus forming a rigid framework which is known as a knee-braced bent.” Fur- 
ther discussion of this type of structure is given in the chapter entitled: “Detailed Design of 
Truss With Knee-braces.” 





(o) 

Single Web System 



Fiq. 142. 



la general, a roof truss should consist of a simple framework composed preferably of a system of triangles. 
The members of the frame work are usually so arranged that they arc in direct tension or compression. Trusses 
composed of a single webnaystom, as shown in Fig. 142(o), are preferable to those with a double web-system, as 
shown in Fig. 142(6). The stresses in the truss of Pig. 142(a) are readily determined by the principles of simple 
statics, as given in Sect. 1. In the truss of Fig. 142(6), the stresses are statically indeterminate. An exact deter- 
mination of the stresses can be made, but the work of stress calculation is long and tedious. Approximate methods 
of stress calculation are generally used, but as the distribution of the load to the various members is uncertain, such 
methods are unsatisfactory. 
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Fig. 143 shows the component parts of a truss. The names of the several parts are indicated in position. As 
shown on Fig. 143, the upper members are known as the top chords, or rafters, and the lower members are known 
as the bottom chords, or tie beams. The interior compression members are known as struts, and the interior 
tension members are known os ties. Points of intersection of chord members arc known as joints, and the distance 
between adjacent joints is known as a panel, or panel length. A sag tie is a member provided to form a support 
for a long horizontal member which would deflect excessively under its own weight if not so supported. 


122. Form of Trusses. — A great variety of trusses are used in building construction, the 
form depending upon the character of the roof coveriT\g and the architectural features of the 
structure. Fig. 144 shows some 


some 

of the forms of simple trusses in 
common use for trusses supported 
on rigid walls. Types of knee- 
braced bents and arches are shown 
in later chapters. 

In Fig. 144 the forms shown 
in Figs, (a) to (m) are well adapted 
to construction in steel, while 
those of Figs, (n) to (g) are suited 
for construction in wood. The 
trusses of Figs, (a) to (w) are so 
arranged that the compression 
members, shown by the heavy 
lines, are the shortest members in 
the truss, while the tension mem- 
bers, shown by the light lines, 
are the longest members. This 
results in a considerable saving of 
material, for a compression mem- 
ber requires a greater sectional 
area for a given stress than a ten- 
sion member. Also, the greater 
the length of a compression mem- 
ber, the greater the required area. 

In the trusses of Figs, (n) to 
(q)y the top and bottom chord 
members and the interior diagonals 
are usually made of wood, while 
the vertical tension members are 
made of steel rods. Since com- 
pression joints between wooden 
members are easier to frame than 
tension joints, or splices, it follows 

that these types are well adapted for construction in wood. 


(b) 

Compound Fink 
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Cambered Fink 
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King FhsForKing Rod 
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Queen Rod 


Howe or Tnangular 

Fiu. 141. 
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The form of truss is dependent to some extent upon the span length, for in order to avoid bending stresses in 
the top chord, it is desirable to have a panel point of the truss dirertly under each purlin. To avoid the use of 
excessive areas in the top chord sections, it will probably be best to limit the length of these members to about 
8 ft. as a maximum. With this limitation, the advisable maximum spans for tho several types shown in Fig. 144 are 
about as follows: Figs, (a) and (<?), 30 ft.; (c) and (g), 40 ft.; (6) and (/), 50 to 00 ft.; (d) and (A), 70 to 80 ft.; 
and (i), 80 to 90 ft. The forms shown in Figs, (k), (f), and (m) can be used for spans of from 20 to 80 ft. by 
varying the number of panels. Wooden trusses of the type shown in Figs, (n) and («) can be used for spans up 
to about 25 or 30 ft., while those of Figs, (p) and (q) can be used for spans of fro^i 20 to 80 ft. by varying the num> 
ber of panels. 

The type of truss to be used with a given roof covering is determined by the allowable slope of roof for the 
joof covering in (luestion. Table 1 gives the minimum allowable slope of roof for some of the common types of 
roof coverings. 
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Table 1 

Asphalt or asbestos 

Corrugated steel 

Slate 

Tar and gravel 

Tile 

Tin 

Wood shingles on sheathing 


Rise Hq of span. 

Rise of span. 

Rise H to yi of span. 

.Flat, or sufficient slope for drainage. 
Rise yi of span. 

All slopes. 

Rise yi of span. 


The trusses shown in Figs. (Z), (w), and (y) are suitable for tar and gravel, or for tin roofs. For these types 
of covering it is necessary to give the roof only enough slope to provide proper drainage. A slope of more than 
1 in. to the foot is not desirable for a gravel and tar roofing, due to the fact that the material will flow when laid, 
and that intense summer heat will also cause it to flow if the slope is greater than that mentioned. All of the other 
forms shown in Fig. 144 are a<laptable to roofs with a rise e<iiial to from y^ to of the span. 

Trusses with a cambered lower cliord, as shown in Figs, (c) to (A) incl , aie used for the .sake of appearance. 
A long line of trusses with exposed horizontal chords appear to sag. This effect can be overcome by cambering the 
lower chord. In other cases the architectural treatment of the ceiling calls for a cambered truss. Where a moder- 
ate camber is required, one of the forms shown in Fig. 144 can be used. In churches and similar structures, the 
architectural treatment often calls for an ornamental truss, which is considered in the chapter on “Ornamental 
Roof Trusses.” 

In general it can be said that the selection of the type of truss is just as important as any other feature of the 
design. Having fixed upon the span length and the height of truss, that type of framing should be adopted in 
which the members are well placed with respi'ct to the loads which are to be carried. 


123. Pitch of Roof Truss. — The pitt^h of a roof truss is usually defined as the ratio of the 
height, or rise, of the truss to tlu' span longth, and is usually dosignated by a fraction. Thus 
in the truss of Fig. 148, sui)pos(? the height to be 15 ft. and the span tube 00 ft. As defined 
above 


pitch — 


height 

span 


15 

00 


yi 


In the preceding article the olToct of character of roof covering on the ratio of rise to span 
length has betai cousidt'red. As tlu' jiitch of roof, as (h'fined above, is the sanui as the rise 
divided by the span, tlu^ values given in Table 1 will indicate the ininiinum desirable pitch of a 
roof truss for a given roof covering. 


The pitch of the truss should also be determined with reference to the loads to be carried. As shown by the 
tables of wind and snow load given in Arts. 135 and 13G, a roof with a H pitch has a sniallcr snow load but a 
greater wind load per .sq. ft. of roof than one with a yi or yi pitch. Also from the stress tables of the following 
chapter, thi; stresses in the trusses of yi pitch are less than those of yi or yi pitch. How^ever, in trusses of yi 
pitch, the interior compression members are somew'hat shorter than those in trusses of yi pitch, which results in a 
considerable saving in material, in spite of the gi eater stress. Trusses of yi pitch have greatly increased stresses, 
which call for added material in spite of the roduceil length of the conq^ression members. Considering all factors, 
it seems that the truss of yi pitch is the most economical. 


124. Spacing of Trusses. — The thcoreticnl sptacing of trusses for least total cost of trusses, 
purlins, and roof covering depends upon the relative; cost of tlie component parts. As the spac- 
ing increase's, the cost of the trusses per unit of covered ar(*a will decrease, as small changes in 
spacing have little effect on the weight of a truss; the cost therefore varies inversely as the spac- 
ing. Tlie size of purlin is determined by the moment to be carried ; this varies as the square 
of the span. Therefore the cost of the purlins can be considered to vary as the square of the 
spacing. The roof covering cost varies directly as the spacing. To determine the theoretically 
most economical spacing, all of these factors must bo given proper consideration. 

The relation between the quantities given above for minimum cost can be expressed ap- 
proximately in the following manner : 

As stated above, the cost of the trusses can be assumed to vary inversdy as the spacing of the trusses, which 
relation can be written, I ■>= k/s, where t » cost of trusses per sq. ft. of roof, k = a. constant, and 8 « spacing of 
trusses. Again, the co**t of the puilins varies directly as the square of the spacing of trusses, or p — ns>, where 
p ■■ cost of purlins per sq. ft. of roof, n ** a constant, and « = spacing of trusses. Also, the cost of roof covering 
varies directly as the spacing of trusses, or e » ms, where c = cost of roofing per sq. ft. of roof, m « a constant, 
and a ■■ spacing of trusses. If A' be the total cost of the roof, per sq. ft., we have 

k/s -f ns* + ms 
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By the methode of the Differential Caleulua it can be shown that the relation existing between the terms of the 
above expression at tne time the cost of the roof is a minimum is 

t^2p + c 

That is, for least cost, the spacing of trusses must be such that the cost of the trusses per sq. ft. of roof is equal 
to twice the cost of the purlins per sq. ft. of roof plus the cost of roof covering per sq. ft. of roof. 

The relation given above can not be used directly for the determination of the truss spacing 
for the spacing does not appear in the equation. However, by means of the above expression, 
a given design can be tested out to see if it answers the theoretical (londitions. A study of the 
formula will aid in forming conclusions regarding the proper truss spacing. 

The cost of materials and labor is such that the cost of the trusses per sq. ft. of roof is 
usually sev(iral times greater than that of the purlins. Roof covt*ring costs vary with the 
nature of the covering, but will probably not exceed that of the purlins. These facts point 
toward a rather wide spacing of trusses, in order to secure maximum economy. If it were 
possible to obtain rolled sections which would provide exactly the n^quired areas for all truss 
members, it would be possible to use ratluT a small truss spacing. Rut as can be seen from the 
design given in the chapters on the dcisign of steel and wooden roof trusses, the sizes of many 
members are determined by the specifications, or by the requirenu'nts of standard practice. 
These requirements add consid(‘rably to the weight of tlu^ structure. From this discussion 
it can be seen that the (!ost of the trusses (controls the economy of the design, jind the spacing 
of the trusses should b(j (h'termined accordingly. 

Comparative estimates of cost, made by comparing the total cost of roof trusses of the same span length 
but with varying spacing indicate that for spams up to r»0 ft the most economical spacing is about 15 ft. for light 
loads (about .'10 lb per h<i. ft ), or about of the span. For spans of from .^>0 to 100 ft , the spacing should be 
about ^4 of the span for the shorter spans and alniut }i of the span for the longer sjians, or from 1.5 to 20 ft. In 
many cases local conditions govern and determine the spacing of thi* trusses it'gatdlcss of the economical conditions. 

126. Spacing of Purlins. — The spacing of the purlins is governed to a large extent by the 
roof (covering, and to some extent by the type of roof truss. In the first plac'.e, the strength of 
the roof covering, considert^l as a beam .spanning the distance Ixjtvmai purlins, determines tho 
allowable span of the roofing, and in tluj setioiid phu^e, the position of th(‘ joints of th(‘ truss de- 
termines the possible points of support for purlins, an<i in this way determines tho possible span 
of the roof covering. This assumes that the top ehonl of the truss acts only as a compression 
member. In some cases where the type of the truss is siudi that the distarua' betwtjcn top chord 
joints is greater than the allowable span of th(* roof covering, purlins an; pla(;(*d at points b(;tween 
tho (!hord joints. This arraiigement has tho disadvantage; of subje'cting the chord section to 
bending as well as direct strc.ss, for the chord seedion must act as a beam as well as a chord mem- 
ber. But this is probably offset by the saving in weight of purlins made possible by the use of 
smaller closeIy-spac(*d sections. 

Roof cov(Tings are often laid on sheathing, which is in turn 
supported by rafters laid parallel to the top chord of tho truss and 
resting on purlins. By using suitable raftens, tjie purlin spacing can 
be made as desired. This construction is apt to re.sult in a heavy 
roof. To avoid this, the sheathing is sometimes laid directly on the 
purlins, thus limiting the spacing of purlins to the safe span of the 
sheathing. This safe span is to be determined with referenct; to 
the bending stress in the sheathing, and also with respect to the 
allowable deflection of the sheathing, for in some cases the roof 
covering, as tile or slate, is likely to crack if the sheathing is subjected 
to excessive deflection. The allowable deflection is about P»rt of the clear .span. 

Fig. 145 shows an inclined beam subjected to a vertical uniform load of w lb. per ft of beam. Assuming that 
the sheathing is continuous over several purlins, the maximum moment is M = Ho fd'^coi 0, and the fiber stresH is 
given by the formula / =* Mr /I. Placing the value of M in the formula for fiber stress and solving for 1, the limiting 
span length, we have, for a rectangular section of width b and depth d, 

, MV 
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In terms of the fiber stress, the deflection of a rectangular beam under a uniform load is given by the formula 
fl2 

A 5/24 where E is the modulus of elasticity of the material, and the other tertu.s have the same values as before. 


Substituting in this expression the value of /, and solving for I, the limiting span, we find for an allowable deflection 
of Heo of the span, that 


ih 


bd^E ^ 
seotf 


)H 


The smaller of the values given by the above equations is the allowable span for the sheathing under consideration. 
Table 2 gives the limiting span.s for sheathing in common use for several load capacities and varying slope of roof, as 
determined by the above equations. 


Table 2. — Limiting Spans for One Inch Sheathing for Various Load Capacities 

AND Slopes 


/ <=» 1000 lb. per 8<i. in. ; ^ =3 1,000,000 lb. per sq. in.; d =» 1 in. 
(Limiting spans given in feet) 





Slope of roof in inches 

per foi)t 



Capacity in pound.«( 








per sq. ft. 









0 

2 

‘ 


8 

10 

12 


0 1:1 

9 20 

9 35 

9 66 

1 

10 02 

10 43 

10 85 

20 

4.53 

4 56 

4 60 

4 71 

4 81 

4 95 

5 08 


8 17 

8 22 

8 37 

8 65 

8 97 

9 35 

9 72 

25 

4.19 

4 22 

4 25 

4 35 

-1 15 

4 58 

4 70 


7.45 

7 51 

7 64 

7 89 

8 17 

8 52 

8 86 

30 

3 .95 

3 97 

4 00 

4 11 

4 20 

4 32 

4 43 


6.46 

6 51 

0 62 

6 81 

7 20 

7 39 

7 60 

40 

3 59 

3 01 

3 64 

3 73 

3 82 

3 92 

1 03 


5 77 

5 82 

5 92 

6 00 

6 34 

6 60 j 

6 86 

50 

3 34 

3 3(» 

3 40 

3 47 

3 55 

3 ()5 

3 75 


5 27 

5 32 

5 41 

5 .-iS 

5 78 

6 03 

6 27 

60 

3 13 

3 15 

3 17 

3 25 

1 3 33 

3 12 

3 52 


Note. — Upper values “ limiting .span in feet due to bending Lower values = limiting .si)an in feet due to 
deflection. 

For limiting span-s due to fiber stre.sses other than 1000 lb per s<i in., multiply upper valuo.s in table by the 

Viexx)- 

For limiting spans duo to «lefleetion for values of E other than 1,000,000 lb. per b(i. in., multiply lower values in 
tttblo by the ratio 

For limiting spans for sheathing of other than I in. thickness, multiply values given in the table directly by the 
thickness of the sheathing in in dies. 

The limiting span for corrugated steel roofing, considered as a horl^ontal beam, is given by the Uankine for- 
mula as 

I. (0.178 

where S «* working stress in lb. per sii in., h == depth of corrugations in inches, h = width of sheet in inches, t =» 
thickness of sheet in inches, w = safe load in lb. per ft., uniform load, and I = allowable span in feet. Table 
3 gives the allowable spans of corrugated stet*! for several load capacities per sq. ft. of roof. The values are 
computed from the above formula. 
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Table 3. — ^Limiting Spans for Corrugated Steel 


From formula I = (o. 178 ^ 

*S' == 12,000 lb. per .sq. in. ; 6 ™ 12 in •, h ^ in. 






V'aluos of 1 

! in frt‘t 



Gaice 

t 1 








(in.) 



! 

t 





w ~ 20 

w *= 2.") 

to « 30 

w - 40 

w = 50 

i »<> == 00 

10 

yu 

7.08 

0.32 

5 77 

00 

1 47 

1 08 

18 

hiO 

6 32 

5 05 

10 

1 17 

4 00 

3 05 

20 

?8 0 

5 00 

I 4 01 

4 48 

3 88 

3 47 

3 17 

22 


.0 00 

4 47 

1 08 

3 51 

3 10 

2 88 

21 

yio 

4 49 

4 01 i 

3 00 

3 17 

2 84 

2 59 


126. Spacing of Girts. —Girts are luenihers, similar to pnrliiis, which are us<mI to support 
the siding in a building in which the walls are formed by siding or corrugat(‘d steel carried on tho 
columns which support the roof trusses. The design of girts is carried out by th('> saiiic methods 
as given in Sect. 2 for i)urlins. 

The spacing of girts is governed by the same considerations as given in tho precjeding arti<do 
for purlins. Allowable spacing of girts can be determined by the tables of tlie preceding article. 
Design methods are giv(*n in Art. 167. 

127. Purlin and Girt Details and ^ ^ 

Connections. — Wooden purlins can be 
made up of a single piece, or can bo 
built up by placing several narrow 
pieces side by side. When properly 
fasterujd together, either by nailing or 
bolting, built-up beams are equally as 
strong as a single piece, and are 
cheaper and easier to obtain. Such 
purlins are used either with wooden 
or steel roof trusses. 

The connection of wooden purlins 
to the roof truss depends upon the 
type of roof construction and the kind 
of truss. For wooden trusses, purlin 
connections of the type shown in Fig. 

146 are in common use. In Fig. (a) 
the purlin is placed on the top of the 
chord section. This is often done 
wh(in a deep roof covering is not un- 
desirable. The purlin is held in posi- 
tion and prevented from overturning 
by means of a block or short ])iece of 
angle nailed or bolted to the top chord, as shown in Fig. {a). Where the depth of the roof 
construction is limited, the connection shown in Fig. (d) is used. The purlin is suspended by 
means of a strap hanger, or by means of one of the patent hangers shown in Sect. 2, Art. 1226. 
Figs, (c) and (d) show details of connections at the apex of the truss and at the wall. For the 
design of such connections see Art. 146. Fig. (e) shows a type of connection used for wooden 
purlins on steel roof trusses. A short clip angle is riveted to the top chord and the purlin 
is fastened to this clip angle by means of lag screws. 

Purlins for steel roof trusses are generally made of rolled sections, although in some cases 
wooden purlins are used, as shown by the detail of Fig. 146 (e). The rolled sections most used 
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as purlins are the I-beam, the channel, and the angle. T-bars and Z-bars are sometimes used, 
but their use is limited, as Z-bars are hard to obtain, except in large orders, and as pointed out in 
Sect. 1, Art. 112, the T-bar is not an ideal beam section. In selecting rolled sections from the 
steel handbooks, it is best to use the section of minimum weight for any given depth, as these 
sections are stock sizes and are easily obtained. A list of standard sections is given in Art. 130. 



FiR. 147 gives details of I-beam, channel, and 
^ angle 1)11 rlin connections. Fig. (a) shows an I-beam 
connection. The connection is made by rivets or 
field bolts. Fig. (b) shows the usual type of eonnec- 
tions for angles and channels. A clip angle is shop 
riveted to the truss, as shown. The length of this 
Sclip i.s such that at least one rivet can be placed in 
the end of each purlin. Fig. (c) sliows details of 
purlin connections at the apex of the truss. Fig. (d) 
show's the arrangement at the wall for a trass on 
ma.sonry walls. This arrangement is not alwaj's 
followed, for in many cases a purlin is not used at 
this point. These sketches show two general classes 
of details. In one ease the purlin is fastened directly 
to the top chord In the otlier, nde«iuate direct 
connection to the top chord can not be secured. 
To provide proper connection, the gus.set plates are 
enlarged and the purlin is fastened to the plate by 
means of a standard I-beam or channel connection. 
As a great variety of special connections aie in use 
for details at these points, only a few' of the more 
common types are shown. 

Purlins for truss spacing greater than about 20 
ft. ean not be provided economically by single rolled 
shapes. It is necessaiy to use a foim of plati* or 
tnissed girder, or if the span is not too great, a 
tru.ssed puilin, such as show’n in Fig 14S, can be 
use<l Where the girder purlin is used, it is usually 
plaecd in a veitical position. A form of roof truss 
mast be selected which contains vertical members so 
located a.s to provide propel end connections for the 
purlin. Trusses of the type of Fig 114 (i), (k), (1), 
or (m) provide the necessary verti<*al men bers, where a moderate span length is used. Trussed purlins are 
generally used where a very w’ide trass spU' ig is necessary to obtain maximum economy. 

Girts are usually made of angle or chan lel sections. Fig. 119 shows the method of connecting the section to 
the supporting column. For spans of 15 ft. O) more, it is necessary to provide a line of tie rods which extend verti- 
cally to the eaves. This relieves the bendi g stresses in the girts and permits the use of smaller sections. 





Fig. 147. 



Fig. 148. 
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128 . Connections between Purlins and Roof Covering. — Fig. 150 shows a few of the iriethods 
used in fixstening the roof covering to the purlins. Fig. (a) shows the details of connections 
between rolled steel sections iind plank sheathing. As shown, a nailing strip is fastened to the 
section. The sheathing is then nailed to this strip. Where wooden siding is used, it is fastened 
to the girts in a similar manner. 

Corrugated steel roofing and siding arc fastened to the purlins or girts by the methods 
shown in Fig. (6). Clinch nails are used with angle purlins, and sometimes with the smaller 
channels. The nails are made of soft wire, and are clinched around the purlins. Strap fasten- 
ings are used wnth all sections. The straps are made of No. 18 gage steel about ^4 in. wide, 
and are fastened to the covering by a stove bolt in each end of the strap. Clip fastenings are 
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made of No. 16 gage steel. The usual dimensions are IK X 2K In. They are fastened to 
the covering by two stove bolts at one end of the clip to prevent turning. A nailing strip is 
preferably used with an anti-condensation lining, and also for fastening siding to girts. In all 
cases the fastenings are spaced about a foot apart. 



129. Bracing of Roofs and Buildings. — The bracing to provided for a roof depends upon 

the character and use of the building. For a roof supported on masonry walls, the objecit of 
the bracing is to provide a stiff rigid structure which will n«>t b(‘ subjected to vibration duo to 
macdiinery or moving 
loads, such as cranes, 

(d.c. In the ease of a 
roof supported on steel 
columns, the entire 
structure is depend- 
ent on bracing for 
stability against lat- 
eral forces. The 
trusses must be thor- 
oughly braced and the 
columns must be; con- 
nected by hjiigitudinal 
and transverse sys- 
tems of bracing. 

Without such bracing 
the structure would 
collapse in a high 
wind storm or due to 
stresses and vibration 
from moving loads, 
such as cranes. In 
gtmeral it can be said 
that bracing slundd 
be so located that the 
lateral forces will be 
transmitted as di- 
rectly as possible to 
the walls and foundations of the building. 

Bracing for a roof supported on rigid walls is not subject to analysis for stresses, as the 
forces acting on the bracing are indefinite in nature. The designer must use his judgment, 
based on past experience, in the determination of the form of bracing and the? make-up of the 
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sections. In the case of roofs supported on columns it Ls possible to determine approximately 
the stresses in the bracing. This problem is considered in detail in the chapter on the Detailed 
Design of a Truss with Knee-Braces.** 

Roof trusses supported on columns should be provided with bracing for the trusses and 
also bracing for the columns. Fig. 151 shows the relative position of the required bracang. 
Every third or fourth pair of trusses should be rigidly braced with diagonals placed in the planes 
of the upper and lower chords of the trusses. The unbraced trusses bct\veen the pairs of braced 
trusses should be connected to the others by unbroken lines of struts running the bill length of 
the building and located at the eaves, the apex of tjie truss, and at several points in the plane 
of the lower chord of the truss, at distances apart depending upon the width of the building. 
These distances should be suc.h that the diagonals of the bracing will form angles of about 45 
deg. with the loads to be carried. 

Column bracing should bo provided for the bays in which the trusses arc braced, as shown in Fig. (a). This 
bracing consists of rods or rolled shapes. The bracing should be so arranged that the nicnibor.«i make angles of about 
45 deg. with the hoiizontal. 

A system of bracing is also to be provided in the plane of the ends of the building. This bracing must assist 
in carrying the transverse forces. Two forms of such bracing are shown in Fig I.')!. Fig (r ) shows a knee-braced 
bent similar to the otliers. This truss provides the require<l biacing for transverse forces, and also supports a set 
of vertical members which cany the girts and siding. The horizontal forces brought to the lower chord of this 
truss by the siding are resisted by the horizontal trusses in the plane of the lower chord ol the main trusses. 

Fig. (d) shows an arrangement of vertical beams which curry the girts and the siding These beams transfer 
part of their load to the bracing in the plane of the lower chord of the main tru.sses. Vertical diagonal bracing is 
provided in the plane of the end of the building, a.s shown in Fig. (d). 

Buildings with rigid side and end walls of masonry require bracing only in the planes of the upper and lower 
chords of the trusses. This bracing can be of the same general form as ilesci ib(‘d above for the roof on steel columns, 
except that a strut is not rerpiired at the eaves. A detail design of bracing for a roof of this kind is given in the 
chapter on the “ Detailed Design of Steel Hoof Tru.ss ” 

130. Choice of Sections. — In selecting the rolled shapes with which the members of the 
truss are to be formed, the designer must be governed not only by the recpiin'd iivcii but also 
by the ease with which the section can be obtained from the rolling mills. If any section is in 
great demand, it will be rolled at frequent intervals, while a s(‘(dion for which there is little 
demand will be rolled only when the orders on hand will warrant a rolling of the se(;tion. It 
often happens, therefore*, that the time element will determine the siM'.tion to be used instead 
of the stress to be carried. 

The sections which are the easiest to obtain, as a rule, are those of minimum weight for the 
shape in question. It will be found best to use as small a number of sections and sizes as 
possible, thereby insuring (piiek delivery. The various mills and large bridge (companies have 
certain standard and permissible sections for which quick delivery is fairly certain. A short 
list of standard and permissible sections used by the American Bridge Co. Ls given in Table 4. 


^Fable 4* 


Standard angles 


IV 

imis-^ible atigh's 

6" X 0" 

0" X 1" 


S" X S" 

0" X 3H" 

4 // X 4" 

5" X ;u/' 


5" X 5" 

4" X 3>2" 

3 J 2 " X 3H" 

4" X 3" 


2}4” X 2iy 

' X 21^2 

X 3" 

3>2" X 3" 


2" X 2" 

3" X 2" 

2H- X 2yy' 

3" X 2>i" 
2>2" X 2" 





Standard channels 



Permissible channels 

15" 


8" 


0" 

12" 


0" 


7" 

10" 




5" 


Standard I-beams 



Permhisiblc I-beams 

20" 


10" 


2t" 

18" 


8" 


9" 

15" 


6" 


7" 

12" 




6" 


* Steel Mill Buildings, and Structural Engineers’ Handbook, by M. S. Ketchum. 
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131. Form of Members for Roof Trusses. — Members for wooden roof trusses are made 
preferably of single pieces of timber, square or rectangular in shape. Where single pieces can 
not be obtained, members are built up of planks securely fastened together so that the parts 
of the member will act as a unit. The design of members of a wooden roof truss is considered 
in another chapter. 

Fig. 152 shows the form of members in general use for simple roof trusses of the type shown 
in Fig. 144. Compression chord and web members are made up as shown in Fig. («). For 
members subjected to inoderatt^ stre^sses, too angles placed back to back, as shown in Fig. (a), 
will provide sufficient area. Angles with unequal legs arc preferable, the longer legs to be placed 
together. In this way the ratio of hniglh to 
radius of gyration of the combined section 
for axes OX and OY of Fig. («) can be made 
ecpial, or nearly so. Tlui resulting column 
is then of ecpial rigidity in all din'ctions. 

To make certain that the two angles act as a 
unit, they must be riveted togetlier at in- 
tervals such that the ratio of unsupported 
length to radius of gyration for a single 
angle is equal to or less than that for the 
cojiibined sc'ction. This detail will b(? con- 
sidered further in Art. 150. 

Connecth)ns ))etween chord and web 
members are made by s(‘parating the Iwo 
angles by a small space which will allow a 
connecting i)late to be inserted, as shown in 
Fig. (5). This space bc'tween the .angles is 
maintained over th(*ir entire length by means 
of ring fills or washers located at the connecting rivets. The size and shape of the connecting 
plates, which are known as gusset plates, depend upon the number of rivets to bo provided in 
the connection. 

Where very large stresses are to be c.arried, the forms of members shown in Figs, (c), (d), 
and (e) an* us(;d. The form of Fig. (c) show's twaj rolhul channels in phic(^ of anghis, and Fig. 

(d) shows a built-up nuanlxT consisting of 4 angles and 1 plate. In some cases 1h(^ form of Fig. 

(e) is used. This form consists ot 2 angles and 1 plate. The plate acts as a i)art of tin' chord 
member, .and <at the joints, it acts .as a gusset plate, similar to the arr.angomentshowm in Fig. (5). 

In some forms of trusses the purlin sparinR is sucli tiuit purlins must bo pliieeU nt points between the top 
chord joints. Tlie top ehord section is then subjoetod to bendiiiK in addition to dirert stress, and the seetion must 
bo designed as a combined beam and column. Design methods are given in Seijt 1, and in the design of Art. 168. 
For members subjeeted to moderate stress and beinliug, the form of me.mber shown in Fig. (al ean be used. Figs, 
(c) and (d) show lorms adapted for large moments and direct stre.sses. The form of Fig. (e), although often u.sed 
for members subjeeted to bending, is not a desirable form of beam seetion, na pointed out in Scot 1, Art. 1 12 This is 
due to the fact that the top chord member of a roof trus.s is eontinuous from end to end, thus forming a eontinuoua 
girder. As shown in Seet 1, the moments at points of support arc negative. Therefore the narrow edge of the 
plate at A, Fig (e), is in compression. As this plate is not well supported at the joints, it is likely to buckle side- 
wise. The forms of Figs, {r) and (d) are not subjeet to this objeetion. 

Tension members are also made of two angles plaeed as shown in Fig (a). I^qual legged angles ean bo used for 
tension members, .as it is not noeessary to seeure eijual rigidity in all direetions. Where tension members are 
subjected to bending as well as direct stress, the forms of Figs, (r) and (d) ean lie used. 

132. Joint Details for Roof Trusses. — The design of joint details of a roof truss is a matter 
of the greatest importance. An investigation of the causes of roof truss failures will show that in 
most cases, the failure can be traced to faulty joint details. The same care and study should 
be devoted to the design of joints as tf) the design of the main nuimbers. 

In designing joints, a point of great importance is th.at the (5cntc*r lines of all members enter- 
ing a joint should meet at a common point, which should be located at the intersection of the 
center lines of the truss members, as shown in Fig. 153 (a). If this point is overlooked, as shown 
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in Fig. (6), where the intersection point of the diagonals is at a distance a from the line of action 
of the remaining members, th(^rc is set up a bending moment Pa, which tends to twist the joint 
out of position. This moment must be resisted by the members entering the joint. Proper 

provision should bo made for 
the increased stresses, or the 
detail should be changed so as 
to eliminate the moment. 

The designer, in addition 
to satisfying the above require- 
ment, should carefully trace 
the stresses from the several 
members into the joint, making 
certain that proper connections 

have been made, and that all parts are proportioned to care for the stress which they may be 
called upon to carry. 



Moat specificiitiona state that symmetrical sections shall be used for principal members. Others allow the use 
of single angles for members with small stress Fig. lot sliows a connection made for a member composed of a 
symmetrical section and another made of a single angle. In Fig. (6) is shown a symmetrical member composed 
of two ocpial angles, one on eaeli 8i<lc of the gusset plate. The stress in the membe’* can then be considered as brought 
directly to the gusset plate. In Fig. (a), where a single angle is used, the center line of the member and the plane 
of the truss do not coincidt;. The member Is then subjected to a direct stress I* and a bending moment Af == Pa, 
where a is the distance from the center of gravity of tlie angle to the plane of the truss. For the conditions shown 
in Fig. (a), the design must be earned out by the methods given in Sect. 1 for bending and direct stress. The 
usual methods often noglcct entirely the efTect of the eccentiic connection, whicli leads to a faulty design. 

In addition to the largo bending stresses in the member in question, as shown in the detail of 1‘ ig 154(a), tliere 
is also present the effect of the ecoentno load on the other truss membeis. A load applied to the side of a plate, as 
shown in I’ig. (a), tends to twist the top chord out of line, thereby setting up 
additional stresses in the chord section. It therefore seems best to specify 
that all members carrying calculated stress shall be composed of symmetrical 
sections, or sections which will allow a symmetiical connection of the form shown 
in Fig. (b) to be made. 

The methods of design for joint and member connections, and the general 
methods of detailing have been given in Sect. 2. Application of the principles 
of this article and of the chapters quoted will be found in the design of roof 
trusses given in later chapters. 

133. Loadings for Roof Trusses. — The load to be carried 
by a roof truss consists of the tveight of the truss, the roof 
covering, purlins, bracing, and any other loads, sueh as ceilings, 
suspended floors, and machinery, etc., in factory buildings. In 
addition to these loads, the roof must be designed to carry the tnaximum wind and snow 
loads which experience shows are likely to occur in the particular locality. These loads will 
be considered in the following articles. 



Table 5. — Wemjuts of IIuiloing Materials 

(Pounds per square foot) 

Copper roofing, Bhccts 

Corrugated iron, painted or galvani/.e<l 

No. 26, 1 lb ; No 21, 1 .'3 lb.; No 22, 1.6 lb ; No. 20, 1.9 lb.; No. 18, 2.6 lb.; No. 16, 3.8 lb. 

Felt and asphalt roofing ... . . ... 2 

Pelt and gravel roofing . . 8 to 10 

Plastered ceiling ... .10 

Hheathing, 1 in. thick 

White pine, hemlock, spruce ..... .3 

Yellow southern pine. ... 4 

Shingles, common 2^^ to 3 

Skylights, including frames 

K-in. glass, 41^2 lb ; 5>i6-in , 5 lb.; ?8-in., 6 lb. 

Tile, corrugated, 8-10; flat, 15-20. 

Tin, sheeta or shingles . 


1 to IH 
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When a roof truss is to be designed to carry additional loads of the nature mcutioncti above, 
the amount of these loads must be determined, together with their points of ai)pli(!jiti{)n on the 
truss. The maximum stresses in the members of the truss are then to be determined by the 
methods of Sect. 1, or in certain cases, the stress coefficients of the following chapter can be used. 
To assist in the calculation of these loads there is given in Table 5 the weights of building mate- 
rials in common use for roofing. 

134. Weight of Roof Trusses. — The weight of a roof truss must be known before the true 
maximum stresses can be determined. Since the size of the members, and therefore their true 
weight, is dependent upon the stresses, it follows that tlie tnie weight of the truss must be 
known before a correct design can be made. The true weight of a truss can be determined 
by cut and try methods. A preliminary design can be made using an assumed weight. The 
weight of the structure as designed can then be determined and the assumed and calculated 
weights compared. If these weghts do not agree within a reasonable limit, another design 
must be made, using an estimated weight based on the calculated weight of the preliminary 
design. This process, if repeated, will finally lead to the desired true weight. 

In general it will be fouiul that f(»r trusses of moderate size, spans of SO feet or less, the 
weight of the tniss is a small part of the total load to be carried. The greater part of the load, 
as the weight (jf the roofing, purlins, bracing, and the wind and snow loads, (!an be detennined as 
soon as the local conditions are known. For trusses of the size ment iom'd, it w'ill be found that 
the weight of thci truss represents about 10 or 15 % of the total load to be carried. Therefore 
the preliminary estimate of truss weight need not be vtTV aciairate, as a rtdatively largo 
error in the estimated weight will result in a small error in the total load. Thus, if the dead 
load be 15% of the total load, and an error of 30% be made in estimating the dead load, 
the resulting error is 0.3 X 15 = 1.5% of the total load. It is therefore probable that the 
true weight, as determined by the process outlined above, can be found from the second trial 
design. 

Bridge companies and designing engineers have collected the acdual shipping weights of 
roof trusses of moderate span designed for a great variety of loading conditions. From this 
information empirical fornudas have been derived from which it is possibk*. to estimate the 
approximate weight of a given truss. Instead of using the long process indicatcnl above, the 
weight of a truss is calculated from a selected formula. If the prop(T formula has been 
used, the actual and assumed weights will usually be found to agree wdthin rcuisonablo limits, 
and a revision will not be necessary. 

The fac.tors whi(*h influenc.e the weight of a roof truss are the type of tniss, pitch of roof, 
character of roof covering, distance between trus.ses, amount and distribution of loading, as- 
sumed (!ombinations of loading, working stresses, general rc^juireinents of the specifications as 
to details and minimum thickness of material, and the personal ccpiation of the designer. It 
can be seen, then, that a formula for roof truss weight, in onh'r to yi(*ld n'liable results, must be 
used for the conditions for which it was derived. In most cases this information is not given 
with the formula. As there are so many factors which effect the weight of a truss, it is to be 
expected that the formulas collected from dilTerent sources will not agree. An interesting 
(mmparison of this nature made by II. Fleming is giv(*n in the Eng. N ewH-Iiccortl, Vol. 82, No. 
12, March 20, 1919, p. 576, to which the reader is referred. 

From an examination of the weight data for a largo nurnbor of simple roof trusses of ^4 pitch Hupp<>rtod on 
masonry walls, tho weight per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area was found to range from about 2 to 2..'i lb for spans 
of .30 ft. to about 5 or 6 lb. for spans of 100 ft. Within these limits the weight of bracing w’as found to vary from 
about 0.3 to 0.8 lb. Trusses of greater or less slope ivere found to have weights differing from 5 to 2.5 % of the values 
given above. The variation in weight due to thlTerent loadings was found to be erjual to from 2.5 to 75% of the 
change in loading. Trusses with cambered lower chords were found to weigh from 15 to 40% more than corre- 
sponding trusses with flat chorda. 

Tho formulas on p. 466 are a few of those proposed for the determination of the weight of roof trusses. 
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Table 6. — Formulas for Weight of Roof Trusses 

Formulas for Wooden R(»of Trussos 

w = 0.01L 4- 0.000167L2 N. C. Ricker 

w - or, 4- 0 075L 11. S. Jacoby 

in - 0.7.> (1 4- O.IOL) M. A. Ifowe 

Formulas for Steel Hoof Truhses 

w = O.Ofi/./ 4-0 0 for heavy loads \ ,, „ 

w) = 0.04L 4-0.1 for liKht loads J ^ 

to = 0.20 (\/L -f- 0.1 25L) Carnegie Handbook 

For 40 lb. per sfj. ft. capacity. For other loads multiply formula by ratio: Load per sq. ft. -r- 40. 

Formula for steel mill building trus.si*s 

P/ L \ 

te == ._( 1 1- - . ) M. S. Ketchum 

In the above formula.s, w = weight of truss in lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area, L span in feet. 
A » distance between centers of trusses in feet, and I* — capacity of truss in pounds per sq. ft. of horizontal 
covered area. 

In roof trusses for large structures, such as long span trusses for train sheds or auditoriums, the dea<l weight of 
the trusses form a large part of the tot.il load to be carried. The weight of the trusses must then be known within 
much narrower limits than in the ease of short spans. As long span roof trusses arc not as common as those of 
fihorter spans, there is available very little weight data from which to derive weight formulas. Also, the conditions 
to bo met differ so widely that a general formula available for all eases is entirely out of the question. The designer 
must then resort to the cut and try method outlined above for the determinatifin of the weight of the trusses. 

136. Wind Loads. — The maximiuu wind load to he carried by a roof has been determined 
by experiment and by observation of the results of severe wind storms. Experiments show that 
the pressure on a plane surface normal to the direction of the wind varies approximately with 
the square of the wind velocity. From experiments made at Mt. Washington in 1890, Prof. 
Marvin derived the formula^ 

r = 0.004 v'2 

where V = velocity of wind in miles per hour, and P = pressure in pounds per sq. ft. Later 
experiments made at the I^afTel Tower and at the National Physical Laboratory of England 
gave results in close agreemenf., but with somewhat smallei values than obtained by Prof. 
Marvin. The observed values an* expressed by the formula 

p - o.oo;j2r^ 

It was found by observation that the pre.ssure varied greatly over a largo area, due to the 
variable eharaeter of the wind. During the erection of the Forth bridge, Sir Benjamin Baker 
found that the ratio of unit pri'ssun; upon an area of 1 sq. ft. to that on an area of 300 sq. ft. 
varied from 1.3 to 2.5, averaging 1.5. During a seven year period the maximum observed pres- 
sure on the smaller area was 41 lb. per sep ft.; while that on the larger area was 27 Ib.^ 

No measurements havti been made of wind pressures during tornadoes. Damage resulting 
to structures during the St. Louis tornado of 1896 indicated that there must have been a pressure 
of 60 lb. per sq. ft. on a lengtli of ISO ft,^ A study of the elTects of tornadoes made by C. Shaler 
Smith and others leads to the conclusion that the maximum wind pressures are exerted over a 
comparatively small width, and that pre.ssures exceeding 30 lb. per sq. ft. are not likely to extend 
over a width exceeding 60 ft.'* 

A study of the above data intlieates that a maximum pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. is ample 
for structures in an exposed position. For structures in a protected position, 20 to 25 lb. per 
sq. ft. is ample. 

The results quoted above are for surfaces perpendicular to the direction of the wind, w'hich 
is assumed a.s horizontal. In the ease of roof trusses, the roof surface is usually inclined to the 
horizontal, and therefore to the direction of the wind. It is usually assumed that the resultant 
pressure of the wind is entirely normal to the roof surface. This assumption is reasonable, 
since the friction of the air on comparatively smooth surfaces is very small. The component of 
wind pressure parallel to the roof can then be neglected without sensible error. 


* Eng. S^ew.s, Dec. 13, 1890. 

* Engineering, Feb. 28, 1890. 


* Trans. Am. Sor. C. E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 221. 

* Trans, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. LIV, p. 37. 
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Tho pressure on surfaces inclined to the direction of the wind has been determined by experiment. Experi- 
ments made in 1829 by Col. Duchemin, a French army officer, arc the basis of the Duchemin foiniula. which is 
(umsidered to give the most reliable results and to represent the best knowledge on 
the subject. The Duchemin formula is 

2 sin a 
i -f sin‘^ a 

where P =« unit pressure in lb per sq ft. on a surface perpeiulioular to the direction of 
the wind, Pn = component of pressure normal to the roof, and o = angle wliich the 
inclined surface makes with the direction of the wind. The vertical and horizontal 
components of Pn, shown in Fig. 155, are given by the formulas 

n 2 sin* a j »» ,.2 sin a cos a 

1 -f sm* a 1 -f- sin^ a 



Fio. 1.55. 


where Pk and Pv arc respectively the horizontal and vertical c.impononls of tho unit pressure Table 7 gives 
values of Pn for various angles. 


Tablk 7. -Wind Load in Pounds vkh Squakk Foot of Roof Suufauk 



Normal p 

c.s.surc, /‘n 

Inclination 

- - - 



P - 30 lb. 

/* - 20 lb 

-o 

5 1 

3 4 

10** 

10 1 

0 7 

15° 

14 (» 

9 7 

21° 48' 5" pitch) 

19 8 

13 1 

20° 3:V 54" ( t4P»tch) 

22 4 

14 9 

:io° 

24 0 

16 0 

,TI° 41' 21" (>i pitch) 

25 5 

17 0 

45° (>i pitch) 

28 3 

18 9 

00° 

29 7 

19 8 

90° 

30 0 

20 0 


Experiments ma<le on small scale models of buildings indicate that the action of the wind causes a suction on tho 
leeward side of the builaing in addition to the pre.ssure on tho windward side. An account of these experiments will 
be found in the Proe Inst. Civ. Engrs., Vol. CLVI, p 78, Vol. CLXXI, p 175; and in tho .Journ. Western Soc. 
Engrs., Feb , 1911, Apr. and Dec , 1912. While this suction undoubtedly exists, as shown by the bursting eflfeot of 
tornadoes, it is difficult to formulate a set of practical conditions to be used as a basis for designing. The expenrnents 
quoted above were made on small models, clo.sed on the leeward side Open windows on tlie leeward side of a shop 
building, or monitors ar the ridge, i^ill relieve all or a part of tlie pressure due to suction This action should be 
recognized and provided for to the extent of making all members capable of resisting a reversal of stress, and 
by providing proper anchorage of trusses. 

136. Snow Loads. — The snow load to be carried by a roof truss is a variable quantity, 
depending upon the slope of the roof, the latitude, and the humidity. Dry freshly fallen snow 
weighs about S lb. per cu. ft., and may attain a depth of 3 ft. on flat roofs. Packed or wet 
snow weighs about 12 lb. per cu. ft., but seldom will be found at greater depths than 18 in. 

Table 8 gives snow loads for various latitudes and roof pitches. 


T.\ble 8. — Snow Loads foh Roof Trusses 
(Pounds per sq. ft. of roof surface) 




Pitch of roof 



Location 

— 







— 


>2 

H 


}i 

Flat 


• t 

* t 

• t 



Southern States and Pacific Slope. , . 

0-0 

0-5 

0-5 

5 

5 

Central States 

0-5 

7 10 

15 20 

22 

30 

Rocky Mountain States . . . 

0 10 

la 15 

20 25 

27 

35 

New England States 

0 10 

10 15 

20 25 

35 

40 

Northwest States 

0 12 

12-18 

25 30 

37 

45 


* For ilate, tlie, or metal roofa. t Fur ahingle roofs. 
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137. Combinations of Loads. — The proper combination of wind and snow load to be used 
with the dead load for the determination of the maximum stresses in the members of a truss is 
largely a matter of judgment on the part of the designer. It is generally assumed that the wind 
pressure acts normal to the windward surface of the roof, there being no pressure on the leeward 
surface. The unit pressure on a vertical surface is generally taken at 30 lb. per sq. ft. for exposed 
structures and at 20 lb. per sq. ft. for sheltered structures. Pressures on inclined surfaces are 
usually determined by the Duchemiu formula for which vjilues are given in Table 7 of Art. 135. 
The snow loads are given ))y Table 8 of Art. 136. 

Some designers assume that the maximum stresses in a roof truss are due to the dead load 
and a combination of the bill wind and snow loads acting at the same time. This does not seem 
to be a reasonalile assumption, for it implies that the snow remains undisturlied under a wind 
velocity of 100 miles per hour. A wind storm of this intensity would blow all of the snow off 
a roof as fast as it falls. 

Wet snow or sl(;et is likely to adhere to the roof surface (iven in a high wind, but the depth 
of such a deposit will seldom be greater than one-half of the probable maximum for that region. 
It would then seiini best to provide for the maximum wind load and a snow load eiiual to one-half 
the value given in Table 8. In some cases the minimum snow is assumed to be 10 lb. per sq. 
ft. of roof for all slopes. To provide for the condition that a heavy snow storm may be accom- 
panied by a light wind, it is .sometimes specified that the maximum snow load shall be combined 
with a wind pressure of .such intensity that the snow load will not be disturbed. This wind 
pressure is estimated at from t-i to maximum wind pres.sure. 

Other designers a.ssume that the snow load exists only on tin; lec'ward surface; of the truss 
in combining wind and snow loads. 'Phis as.sumption does not sc'cm rcasonabh;, as eddy cur- 
rents are set up on the leeward surface of the truss du<* to the reduction of pres.sure caused 
by the wind blowing ov('r the top of the roof. I'liese currents of air timd to (‘dear tin; l(*eward 
surfae.e of all snow. 

The combinations of loading whicdi seem to be most reasonabh*, and to approximate a(;tual 
conditions are: 

(a) Dead load and maximum snow load. 

(b) Dead load, m iximum wind load, and one-lialf the snow load or a minimum snow load 
of 10 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. 

(c) D(;ad load, one-half or one-third wind load, and maximum .snow load. 

The stress to be used in the dc;.sign of the membi*r is the gr(*at(\st obtaiiu'd from the.se combi- 
nations. In a rcigion of mod(*rate snow fall it will be found that thv stressc's obtained for (h) and 
(c) are practically etjual for trus.ses of the type of Fig. 144. For very large roofs of varying 
slopes both combinations must be tried out to determine the maximum stre.ss. Where a 
heavy snow fall occurs, as in the far North, it is very likely that cases (a) or (c) will give the 
maximum strc.ss. 

It has beem found that for simple roof tnisscs of the type shown in Fig. 144 resting on 
masonry walls, the maximum stresses due to wind and snow loading for cases {b) and (c) do 
not differ materially from those determined for a uniform vertical load over the (uitire roof 
surface. The grcMit advantage of such a iiudhod, for the cases to which it will apply, is the 
ease with which the stresses can be determined. By means of the tables of stre.ss coefficients 
given in the chapter which follows, the time spent in stress calculation can be reduced greatly. 

Before this short cut method of 8tros.s oulculation is applied to the determination of the atressp.s in a given truss, 
it is necessary to know the limitations of the method. Comparative stress calculations made by the uniform 
vertical load method and by the normal wind lo.ad method for tru-vses of the Fink, Pratt, and Howe type, as shown 
in Fijfs. It4(a) to (A-) inch, and (p) show that for wind effect only, the first method of calculation gives chord stresses 
which are greater than those obtained by the second method, while the second method gives stresses in some of the 
interior members which are greater than thexse obtained by the first method. In no case was a reversal of stress 
found to occur. Since the stresses due to wind form from H to of the total stress in the members, it was found 
that when the combined effect of the dead, suow’, and wind loads was considered, the total stresses obtained by the 
two methods were close enough for all practical purposes. 

One of the important points in a short cut method of this nature is the selection of the proper equivalent 
uniform load to bo used. This is a matter on which the designer must use his judgment. Before deciding on the 
load to be used, the designer should make a study of the case in hand. By trial an equivalent load can be deter- 
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mined which will answer the conditions. This load will differ for trusses of different types, a point which must be 
checked up by the designer. Table 9 gives values of combined wind and snow loads. 

Table 9. — Combined Wind and Snow Loads for Roof Trusses 


(Pounds per sq. ft. of roof surface) 





Pitch of roof 



Location 














GO® 

45® 

yi 

>4 

H 

Flat 

Northwest States 

30 

30 

25 

30 

37 

45 

Now England States 

30 j 

30 

25 

25 

35 

40 

Rocky Mountain State.s . .... 

30 

30 

25 

25 

27 

35 

Central States 

30 

30 

2.') 

25 

22 

30 

Southern and Pacific States 

30 

30 

25 

25 

22 

20 


A point which cornea up in the determination i)f the area.s of the aeetions for the meniber.s of a roof truss is the 
working Btiea.se.s to be used for the different kinds €)f loadings. Most deaigneis determine the maximum stre.S8e8 by 
either of the methods mentioned above and apply the same working atre.ssea for all loadings. 

In deciding this point, it should be noted that the loads carried by a roof truss differ in nature. Thus the dead 
load is always present, arnl must be included in all combinations of loading. The snow load is not always present, 
but when present, it can be expected to exist for a considerable time. For loads of the character of the dead and 
snow loads, which may be considered as permanent loads, the allowable w’oiking stresses as specified, should be used. 
The wind load, on the other hand, is tpiito variable in nature. From the values given in Art. 135, the specified 
wind load of 30 lb. per s(i. ft is due to a wind velocity of about 100 miles per hour. Siiefi a wind pressure is then an 
extreme condition which is encountered but few times in the life of a structure, and then only for very short intervals 
of time. Maximum wind prijssure can then be classed as an occasional loading, and the working stresses modified 
accordingly. This point has been discussed by H. Fleming in an excellent seiies of articles on “Wind Stresses.”* 
He recommends that the working stresses for wind loads, when combine<l with dea<l and snow loads, be increased 
50%. This is done by decreasing the intensity of the unit wind pressu'^e by Hi and applying the same working 
stresses as for the dead and snow loads. Further discuHsion of this (luestion will be found in the chapters on steel 
roof truss design. 


ROOF TRUSSES— STRESS DATA 

By W. 8. Kinne 

138. Stress Coefficients. — Whore the stresse.s are to be calculated for a great many struc- 
tures, in wliich the type of truss and the character of loading are exactly the same, the time 
spent in stress calculation can be reduced greatly by the use of stress coefficients. A type of 
structure to which the calculation of stresses by coefficients is readily adapted is the roof truss, 
for which in general the applied loads consist of equal paiud loads placed at the panel points of 
the truss. Since in general it is possible to arrange the calculations so that the only variable 
is the amount of the equal applied loads, which for convenientic are taken as unit loads, the 
stresses in all members of the truss can be expressed as a function of the form of the truss and 
the position of the loads. This factor is known as a stre.sH cotjffieient. If then, the pane;! loads 
are determined, subject to conditions depending upon the size of th(^ truss and the intensity of 
the applied loads, the stress in any member is obtained by multiplying the actual panel load by 
the stress coefficient for the member in question. 

In the present chapter, tables of stress coefficients have been worked out for some of the 
standard forms of roof trusses. A general formula is given by which the stress coefficient for 
any member is expressed in terms of the form of the truss. Special numerical values of these 
coefficients have been calculated and are tabulated for a few of the pitch ratios generally used 
in practice. A more complete discussion of the conditions to which the tables apply will be 
given in the following articles. 

» Eng. News, Vol. 73, No. 5, Feb. 4, 1915, p. 210. 
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Tlio niimorical values of the stress coefficients given in the tables at the end of this chapter have been expressed 
to three significant figures. Therefore, all stresses calculated from these tables are accurate only to three signifi' 
cant figures. For example; Suppose that the panel load for a given truss, calculated by the methods given in the 
chapters on the "Detailed Design of Roof Trusses” is 3,520 lb , and suppose that the stress coefficient for the member 
whose stress is desired is 4.52. Assuming three figure accuracy, the stress in the member is 3,520 X 4.52 = 15,900 
lb. It is of course possible to multiply out these quantities, obtaining the result, 3,520 X 4 52 15,910.40 lb. 

But since in calculating the coefficients wo retain only three significant figures, the coefficient 4.52 may mean any- 
thing from 4.515 to 4.525, and the corresponding products will be 3,520 X 4 515 •= 15,892.80, and 3,520 X 4.525 = 
15,928.00. However, as the original data is accurate only to thiee places, it is quite evident that the result of any 
manipulation of these data can be accurate only to the same number of places. If we decide to retain only three 
significant figures in tlie above multiplications, we proceed to discard any figures in the fourth place below a five, 
and retain any figure in the fourth place above the five by changing tlie third significant figure to the next higher 
number. Thus in each ca.se the result is fouml to be 15,900 lb. It will be noted that in each case the change made 
is less than 1% of the result. From an examination of the design tables given in the chaiitcrs on the "Detailed 
Design of Roof Trusses” it can lie seen that stre.sses obtained with this degree of accuracy are close enough for 
all designing conditions. 

If the designer desires more accurate results, he can make the jiroper substitutions in the general formulas for 
the stress coefficients, retaining the desired number of significant figures. 

139. Arrangement of Tables of Stress Coefficients — Notation Adopted. — The tablos of 
stress (ionfficients given at the end of this (!haj)tor luivo liet'ii iiiiuh* up for some of tlio stundard 
foriris of roof truss(‘s of the type shown in Fig. 144, ]). 401. In ouch of those tiiblos, a truss diu- 
gram shows the form of the truss and the position of the applied loads. Kach mond)or of tho 
truss is reprosontod by a number, winch is plaml on tho truss diagram. By locating the mem- 
ber whose stress is desired, its roforonco number can bo dcdiTmiiu'd, and by looking up this 
reference number in tho table, the stre.ss in tho member ca,n bo determined. Where several 
members have equal strc'sses, tho same reference number has been us(*d. 

Two methods have bec'U used to indicate the kind of str('ss in the members. One method 
indicates the character of the stJ’oss by the weight of the lines used in the loading diagram at the 
head of each table. H(‘avy lines denote compression, light liiu's denob' ti'iision, and dotted 
lines denote zero stress. The other method indicates the character of the stress by means of 
the sign used with the numerical value of the stre.ss coefhoic'iit. A plus sign is used to indi- 
cate tension, and a minus sign is used to indicate compri'ssion. There are a few memlx'rs in 
the trusses of Tables 27 and 28 for which a reversal of stress ociuirs. In such eases tlui sign 
given with the stress coefficient must be iLsed to obtain the character of the ,str(‘ss. 

In deriving the stre».s coeflieientM, it wii.s found eouvenient to expre8.s them in term.s of the ratio of .simn length 
to height of trusH at the span eenter. The resulting ratio, w’hieh is denoted by a, is given by th(‘ expie.ssion n = 
l/h, where I = span length and h — height of trus.s. It will be noteil that this ratio is the rec'ipi oeal of thopiteh of 
the truss, as defined in the ehapter on "Hoof Trusses — (Jeneral Design ” In ealeulating the nuiiH'rieal values of the 
stress coeffieients, substitutions w^ere made in the general formulas for the piteh ratios in general use If values for 
other piteh ratios are desired, they ran be obtained by interpolation from the values given in the tables, or they ran 
be ealoulated direetly from the general formulas. 

140. Stress Coefficients for Vertical Loading. — Ttibk's 1 to 20 give .stress coefTicit'nts due 
to vertical loading for stweral of the types of tru.sse.s (lommonly u.sed for roofs. Two general 
cases will be cousidereil: (a) equal lotids applied at till top chord panel pi^ints, known tdso as 
roof loads; and (b) etpuil loads applied at all low(*r (diord points, known also as ceiJinq loads. 
These cases will he discu.ssed separat(*ly. 

140a. Roof Loads. — Tables 1 to 17 give stress eocflicients for Fink, Fan, Pratt, 
and Howe trusses of various numbers of panels due to equal vertical loads applit'd at the top 
chord points. Tables 15, Ui, and 17 are for Fink trusses for which the lower chord has been 
cambered for the sake of appearance This introdu(;es another variable, A*, by means ol which 
the rise of the lower chord member is expressed as a fractional part of tho height of the truss. 
Numerical values of the stress coefficients have been calculated for the usual values of n and 
for three values of k, 

1405. Ceiling Loads. — Where the top and bottom chord panel points lie on tlie 
same vertical line, as in the Pratt trusses of Tables 7 to 10 and the Howe trusses of Tables 11 to 
14, stress coefficients for panel loads applied at the lower chord points can he obtained from those 
given for roof loails by tliC application of a simple rule. This rule is as follows: Stress coeffi- 
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cierits due to ceiling loads for all members in Pratt and Howe trusses, except verticals, are the 
same as given in Tables 7 to 14 for roof loads. Stress coefficients for stresses in vertical mem- 
hers due to c;eiling loads can be obtained from the values given in Tables 7 to 14 by adding -f 1 
(algebraic addition) to the stress coefficients for roof loads. By adding 4-1 algebraically, the 
sign of the result ^vill indicate the character of stress in the vertical (4- = tension, — = compres- 
sion) and the numerical value will give the amount of the stress. 

As an example of the applieation of this rule, suppose that the stress coefficients arc desired for the vertical 
members of the Howe truss of 'i’ahle 12. Note that the stresses in vertical members are imlependent of the value of 
n. Applying the above rule to member 6, the stress eoeffieient for a ceiling load is 0 + 1 - 4- b or a tension of 
1, as indicated by the plus sign. Likewise for member 7 we have -j- 1 4- 0.5 = }- 1 5, or a tmisioii of 1..5. 

Applying the same rule to the Pratt truss of Table 8, the stress coefficient for member 2 due to ceiling loads is 
+ 1 — 1 — 0, or zero stress. For member 4 we have — 1.50 + 1.00 = — 0.50, or a compression of 0.50. For 
member 10, w'e have 0 + 1 .0 = 1 0, or a tension of 1. 

Tlie rule given above dot's not apply to the trusses of Tables 1 to 0 anti 15 to 17. Special 
tables t)f stress t;t)t'fht*ients fttr et'iling Itjatls arc given for these trusst's in Ttibles IS to 25. Tables 
18 to 21 are for unsymmt'trieal Ittatls such lus lines of shafting, heavy pijie lines, or machinery 
lt)atls. Tables 22 and 28 a.n^ for symmetrical loatls, such as et'iling or floor Ittatls, and can be 
inatle to inclutle the weight of purlins, floor or ceiling joist, flttor anti ceiling lt)ads, and live loatls 
applied tt> an attit; floor. 

If stresses are tlt'siretl ft)r all Itnver chord points lt)atled, the stresses ealeulatetl for the partial 
Itaitls, as given by Tables 22 anti 28 can be atltltnl 
to obtain the tt)tal strt'sses. It ^vill usually be 
found that stress t*a1eulat.ions can be inatle by this 
prt)ta\ss in less time than is retiuired by the graph- 
ical methtuls givt'ii in SetU. 1. 

Tables 24 tt) 2(» for a eamberctl Fink truss 
are similar tt) Tablt's 21 tt) 23 for tlie straight 
chord Fink truss. 

141. Stress Coefficients for Wind Loads. — In 
the tliscussit)!) in Art. 185, it was ptiintetl out that 
for trusst's t)f tlie I"ink, Fan, Ih’att, anti llt)we type, 
wind 8tre.sses ealeulatetl for a vertieal loatling 
represent fairly well the effeet of wintl lt)ads. The 
stress coeffieients of Tables 1 to 17 ean be usetl for 
this assumetl wintl lt)nding. 

In case a intire exact dett;rminatit)n t)f wintl 
stresses is desiretl, stress coeffieients have been 
worked out ft)r Fink anti Howe trusses for wintl 
loads applietl normal tt> the w indw ard roof surface. 

Since wintl loatls acting ntirmal to the roof surface 
cause reactions which have horizt)ntal components, 
the stress will depentl upn the contlitions at the 
points of support. Fig. 156 sliows the contlitions assumed at the suiiports. Cases 1, II, anti 
III are intentletl tt) represent ct)ntlitions in stet‘1 trusses, where provision ft)r expansion tlue to 
temperature changes must be inatle at the walls. Three commtin assumptions are shown in 
Fig. 156. It will be notetl that the.se assumptions affect the stresses in the lowtT chortl mem- 
ber only, and the tabulatitin of stress coefficients is arranged accordingly. Case IV rcpre.st‘nts 
contIitit)ns in small steel tru.sses, anti in all spans of wooden trusses, for in these spans expan- 
sion due to temperature need nt)t be considered. 


Case I Left end fixed, Right end free 
Dtneetto n ofm i^ 



T/f, 

Case H Left end free, Right end fixed 



Casein Both ends frce, R.-R. 





Case B? Both ends fxed, Reacrlons normal to 
roof surface 


ffrR.'cosG R, 




^ Re’R/cosG 


Ficj. 15ri. — AsMumod rra(*tiun ronditiouH for wind 
Ifjad wtrfHHOH. 
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Table 1. — Stress Cobpwcients — Fink Truss 





i 


Value of n 



Member 

CJeneral formula 

3 

0 -= 33° - 41' 

2^3 

0 = 30“ 

4 

e - 20" - 31' 

5 

0 - 21° - 48' 

6 

0 *= 18° - 20' 

1 

-iJiir.v 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.35 

-4.01 

-4.74 

2 

IV 

- 4 (3«= 1- 4) 

-2 lo 

! 

-2 50 

! 

-2 91 

- 3 . 07 

-4.43 

3 

Wn 

N 

-0.832 

-0 S(>0 

-0 891 

-0.929 

-0.949 

4 


-}• 0.750 

+ 0.808 

+ 1.00 

+ 1 . 25 1 

+ 1.50 

o 

-\-n^Vn 

I -f 2 . 25 

4 2 <U) 

1 +3 00 1 

+ 3.75 

+ 4.50 

(i 

+ .^ijlVn j 

+ 1.50 

4 1.73 

1 2 00 

4 2..^)0 1 

4-3.00 


+ tension 


= compression 
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Mcnibor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

S 

9 

10 

It 

12 


Table 2. — Stress Coefficients — Compound Fink Truss 



Vahio of n 


General 


formula 

1 

1 3 

; « = ;i3” - 41' 

1 

2v/3 
e = 30“ 

4 

« - 26“ - 34' 

5 

0 - 21" - 48' 

6 

j d - 18“-2 

- WN 

i 

-6.31 

-7 00 

j -7 S3 

-9 42 

1 -11.07 

00 

1 

1 

-5.76 

— r..5o 

1 -7.3S 

1 - 9 . 05 

-10 75 


- 5 20 

-6 00 

1 -<■» 93 

1 - S . ()8 

-10 43 

w 

_ (7Ar2-24 

i I 

-4 65 1 

-5 50 

-6.4S 

-S.31 

-10.12 

VC ' 

- ^ N \ 

1 

-0 8;{2 1 

-0 «<.<» 

1 

-0 syt 

' 

-0 929 

-0 949 

i 

- 1 6(» j 

-1 7.3 

- 1 79 

-1 86 

- 1 90 


1-0 750 1 

-1- 0 SOK 1 

-1 I 00 

■H 2.-, 

-1 1 . 50 


+ 1.50 1 

1-1.73 1 

1 2 00 1 

-1-2 50 

1 3 00 

-f'^irn i 

-f 2 25 1 

-1 2 60 1 

-1-3 00 1 

-1-3.75 

1 4 50 

+74ir« 

+ 5 25 1 

16.07 1 

1-7 00 

-1 8 7.-> 

1 10 50 

+ ?2'irn 

14.50 

-f5 20 1 

t 6 00 

1-7 50 

-1 9 00 

+ Wn 

+3.00 

-1-3.46 

-1-4.00 

-1 5 00 1 

+ 6.00 


I 


4- = tension 


(•oinproHHion 
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Table 3. — Stubss Coefficients — Compound Pink Tkuss 
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Table 4. — Stress Coefficients — Fink Truss With Verticals 



+ — teimioti 


COIIiprPHHlOU 
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Tabus 6. — Stress Coefficients — Compound Fan Truss 



k L’spaa ill 






Value of n 



Member 

Cienoral 

formula 

3 

2 \ '.i 

4 

5 

0 



0 = 33“ - ir 

e - 30“ 

0 = 2ir - 34' 

- 21“ - 48' 

0 « 18“ - 20' 

1 

WN 

-9.92 

- 11 . (M) 

-12.30 

-14.81 

-17.39 

2 

- 10) 

-8.95 

-10.00 

-11 25 

-13 00 

-10 13 

3 

W 

- (33.V'.’ - 4.S) 

-8. SI 

- 10 00 

-11 40 

-11 07 

-10.70 

4 

fV 

-’^2^-(33iV2 _ 72) 

-8.25 

-9 50 

- 10 90 

-13.70 

-10.44 

a 

W 

-}{2 yCnJV^ <S.S) 

-7.28 

-8 50 

-9.91 

— 1 2 55 

-15 18 

0 

IF 

- 'l2^ (33iV2 - 120) 

-7 11 

-8.50 1 

-10 00 

1 -12.95 

1 -15.93 

7 

14 

-»i»TF^(/i2 + 30)^“ 

-0.930 

-1 00 1 

-1 08 

-1.21 

-1.34 

8 

ir» j 

-=* .V I 

-2 50 

-2 00 j 

-2 08 

-2 79 

-2.85 

9 

1 >i TF/1 1 

1- 1 . 50 

-l-I 73 i 

+ 2 00 

\ 2 50 

1 3 (M) 

10 

+ ^iWn 1 

-f2 25 i 

4-2 00 1 

+ 3. IK) 

4 3 75 

1 4 50 

11 

-h IFn 

+ 3 75 1 

4-4 33 1 

4-5 00 

40 25 

} 7 50 

12 

+ iM^Fn 

+ 8 25 1 

-f9.53 1 

4 1 1 (X) 

4-13 75 

f 10 50 

13 

+ H Wn 1 

+ 0 75 1 

4-7,79 1 

} 9 00 

+ 11 2.1 

1 4 13 50 

14 

f .4'i Wn 1 

f- 1 50 

45 20 i 

1 0 00 

^ +7 r.() 1 

4 9 00 


+ ■“ tension 


conipresHion 
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Table 7. — Stress Coefficients — Pratt Truss — 4 Panels 




Member 

1 

(icneral 

formula 

Value of n | 

3 

0 = 33” - 41' 

2 v/3 

0 = 30" 

4 

0 = 26" - 34' 

5 

0 = 21" - 48' 

G 

0 = 18" - 2()' 


-2 70 

-3.00 

-3 35 

-4.04 

-4 74 

2 

- W 

-1 00 

-1.00 

- 1.00 

-1 00 

-1 00 

3 

+ j(n!+16)'^ 
4 

-f 1 . 25 

4-1.32 

+ 1.41 

+ 1 . GO 

+ 1 SO 

4 


] 2 25 

1 2.00 

4 3 00 

F3 75 

+ 4 . 50 

5 

-f ^2irn 

+ 1 50 

+ 1.73 

+ 2 00 

f2.50 

-} 3 00 

0 

0 

0 ! 0 

0 

0 



-f = tciiHion — “ fomprcHBion 

For loads on lower chord, see Art. llOfc 
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Table 8. — Stkesr Coefficients — Pratt Truss — 6 Panels 



Member 

Cleneral 

formula 

- 

9 - 3;r - 41' 

2V 3 

8 = 30“ 

Value of n 

4 

6 - 2<>" - 34' 

- 21“ - 48' 

0 «= 18“ - 20' 

-7.91 



-4 51 

-5 00 

-5 59 

-0 73 

2 

- WN 

-3.61 

-t 00 

-1 47 

-5 39 

- 0 . 82 

li 

-- W 

-1 (KJ 

-1 00 

~1 00 

-1 00 

-1 00 

4 

- ^2 W 

-1 50 

-1 50 

-I 50 

-1 50 

-1 50 

5 

4 

-fl 25 

4-1.82 

4 1 41 

4- 1 00 

-f I 80 

6 

+ '^(.■= + 30)’'^ 

4 

4-1.08 

-fl 73 

41 80 

-f-1 95 

•f2 12 

7 

f Wn 

4-8 75 

4-4 33 I 

4-5 (K) 

4 0 25 

4-7 50 

8 

-f Wn 

1 f3 00 

4-8 46 

4 4 (K) 

1 5 00 

4-0 00 

9 

-h'^iWn 

1 4-2 25 

4-2 00 1 

1 4 3 00 

1 75 

1 4- 1 50 

10 

0 

1 0 ! 

1 0 i 

0 

1 0 

1 


'h *= tcnbioii — — comproHHJoa 

For loads on lower chord see Art. 140h 
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Table 10. — Stress CoEifPiciENTs — P ratt Truss — 10 Panels 



&sp<m. 



Oeneitil 

formula 

\’alue of n 

Member 

3 

0 - a:r - 4i' 

2v^ 
d = 30“ 

i 4 

0 26" ~ ar 

5 

8 - 21" - 48' 

0 

0 ^ IS" - 20' 

1 


-8 11 

- 9 00 

10 06 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-21FA^ 

-7 21 

-8 00 

- 8 94 

-10 77 

-12.05 

3 

-MWN 

-(i 31 

-7 00 

7 S3 

9 42 

-11 07 

4 

-3.iTlW 

-") u 

-6 00 

- 0 71 

- 8 OS 

- 9 19 

5 

-TF 

- 1 00 

- 1 00 

- 1 f)0 

- 1 00 

- 1 00 

G 


-1 50 

-1 .50 

-- 1 50 

- 1.50 

- 1 50 

7 

-2 IK 

-2 00 

-2 (M) 

- 2 00 

- 2 00 

- 2 00 

8 


-2 50 

~2..50 

- 2 50 

- 2 .50 

- 2 50 

9 

1/ 

+ ^ (w» -f 1G)>2 

-1-1.25 

+ 1 32 

+ i.n 

+ 1.00 

1 1.80 

10 

+ + 3G)>2 

-1-1.08 

+ 1.73 

+ 1.80 

1- 1.95 

-i- 2.12 

11 

IK 1 

+ ^(m2-}-64)H 

-1-2.14 

+ 2.18 

' + 2.24 

4- 2.30 

1' 2.50 

12 

+ (At* + 100) M 

+ 2.61 

+2 05 

4- 2.09 

i 

! +2.80 

+ 2.92 

13 

-{-HWn 

+ 0 75 

1 +7 79 

4- 9 00 

+ 11. 25 

+ 13.50 


-j-2Wn 

+ 6 00 1 

+ 0 93 1 

+ 8 (K) 

+ 10 00 

1 +12 00 

15 

-j-J'i Wn 

+ 5> 25 

+ 0 06 I 

+ 7 (K) 

+ 8 75 

1 +10 50 

16 

■^^iWn 

+4 .50 

+ 5 20 1 

+ r, 00 

1- 7 50 

+ 9 00 

17 

-hHWn 

+ 3 75 

1 41 . 33 1 

1- 5 00 

+ 6.25 

+ 7.50 

18 

i 

0 1 

1 

0 

^ ! 

0 

0 

0 


-f- = tension — => compression 

For loads on lower chord see Art. 1406 
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Table 11. — Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss— 4 Panels 



I. 



Cieneral 

Value of n 

Member 

formula 

3 

- 33" - 41' 

2 v/3 
e » 30" 

4 

e = 26" - 34' 

5 

e = 21" - 48' 

6 

^ « 18" - 26' 

1 

-HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.35 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

WN 

-l.SO 

-2.00 

-2.24 

-2.69 

-3. 16 

3 

-\iWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.35 

-1.58 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

5 

4-3 FK 1 

4 3.0 

4-3.0 1 

4-3.0 

+ 3.0 

+ 3 0 

0 

1 

+ HWn 

i 

4-2.25 

4-2.60 1 

1 

+ 3.00 

+ 3.75 

1 

+ 4.50 


» ieuaiuii _ compreasion 

For loada on lower rhord. see Art. 1406 
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Table 12. — Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss— 6 Panels 


w 



Member 

General 

formula 

Value of n 

CO 

CO 

0 

1 60 

2\/3 
e =« 30® 

4 

e » 26“ - 34' 

5 

d - 2J • r 48' 

6 

« - 18® - 26' 

1 

-y4,WN 

' 

-4.51 1 -5.00 

-5.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

- W 

-3.61 

-4 00 

-4.47 

-5.39 

-6.32 

3 

-y^wN 

-2 70 

-3.00 

-3.35 

-4.04 

-4.74 

4 

-yiWN 

-0 900 

-1 00 

-l.,2 

-1.35 

-1.58 

5 

4- 16) 

-1.25 

-1 32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

+ 

+ 0.500 

+0.500 

+0.500 

+0.500 

+0.500 

8 

+ 21F 1 1-2 00 

+ 2 00 

+ 2.00 

f2 00 

+ 2.00 

9 

+ +3.75 | +4.33 

4 5 00 

+ 6.25 

+ 7.50 

10 

+ Ww 

+ 3.00 

+ 3.46 

+ 4 00 

+ 5.00 

+ 6.00 


tension — = compression 

For loads on lower chord see Art. 1406 
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Table 13. — Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss — 8 Panels 



/■« 400/7 


Member 

Ooncral 

formula 

Value of n 

3 

e = 33“ - 41' 

2\/3 

0 = 30“ 

4 

0 - 20“ - 34' 

5 

<? = 21“ - 48' 

6 

<> = 18“ - 26' 

1 


-6 31 

-7 00 

-7 S3 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 


-5.41 

-G.OO 

-6 71 

-8 08 

-9.49 

mu 

-AWN 

-4 51 

-5 00 

-5 59 

-6.73 

-7.91 


-^VN 

-3 G1 

-4 00 

-4 47 

-5.39 

-6.32 


-A WN 

-0 900 

-1 00 

-1 12 

-1 35 

-1.58 

G 

-AW(n^ + 16) H 

-1.25 

-1 32 

-1 41 

-1.60 

-1 SO 

7 

f 3G)>^ 

- 1 . GS 

-1.73 

-1.80 

- 1 . 95 

-2.12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

9 

+ AW 

+ 0 500 

+ 0 500 

+ 0 500 

+ 0 500 

1 d 0 500 

10 

-hW 

-f-1.00 

+ 1 00 

+ 1 00 i 

+ l 00 

+ 1.00 

11 

+ 3 IF 

+3.00 

1 3 00 

+3.00 

+ 3.00 


12 

+ HWn 

+ 5 . 25 

+ 6 0« 

+ 7.00 

+ 8 75 

+ 10.50 

13 

Wn 

+ 4.50 

+ 5.20 


d7 50 

+9.00 

14 

-\-A Wn 

+ 3.75 

+ 4.33 

+ 5.00 

+ 0.25 

+ 7.50 


+ «» tension 


— = compression 
For loads on lower chord see Art. 1406 
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Table 14. — Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss — 10 Panels 



< ^•3pan 



(icnerul 

Value of n 

Member 

formula 

3 

d = 3.1“ - 41' 

2 \/3 

6 « 30“ 

0 = 20“ - 34' 

5 

<? = 21“ - 48' 

6 

- 18“ - 26' 

1 

-y,WN 

-8.11 

-9 00 

-10 00 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-21KA 

-7.21 

-8.00 

-S.94 

-10.77 

-12.05 

3 

-M WN 

-0.31 

-7 (M) 

-7 83 

-9.42 

.. 

-11.07 

4 

-hWN 

-5.11 

- C 00 

-0.71 

- 8 . 08 

-9.49 

5 

-HWN 


-5 fM) 

-5 50 

-0 73 

-7.91 

6 

-HWN 

-0 9<)() 

-1 00 

-1.12 

-1 35 

-1.58 

7 

10) H 

- 1 . 25 

-1 32 

-1 41 

-1 00 

-1.80 

S 

-HWin'i + 30) M 

- 1 . OiS 

-1 73 

-1.80 

-1.95 

-2.12 

9 

-H(n^ f 04) ^’2 

-2 14 

-2 18 

-2 21 

-2.30 

-2.. 50 

10 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

11 


+ 0 .500 1 

4 0 500 I 

4 0 500 

4 0.500 

+0.500 

12 

1- w 

-f-i.oo 1 

+ 1 00 1 

4-1 00 

4- 1 . 00 

+ 1.00 

13 

-f-^2iy 

+ 1.50 

+ 1.50 

41 50 

4- 1 . 50 

+ 1..50 

11 

d iW 

+ 4.00 1 

+ 4 00 I 

14 00 

+ 4 00 

+4.00 

13 

+ HWfi 

+ 0.75 

+ 7.79 

+ 9 00 

4-11. 25 

+ 13.. 50 

IG 

-\-2W7i 

+ G.00 1 

+ 0 93 1 

)'8.(K) 

-f 10 00 

4 12.00 

17 

-\-nWn 

+ 5 25 

+0.00 1 

4 7 (X) 

+ 8 75 

4-10.50 

18 

-hHWn 

+ 1.50 1 

! 

45.20 1 

4 0 00 

+ 7.50 

+9.00 


+ a* tension — = rornproBsion 

I’or loads on lower chord see Art. 1406 
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Table 16. — Stress Coefficients — Cambered I’ink Truss 



Mem- 

ber 

General 

formula 

k 

Mo 


Value of n 

3 

0 = 33°-4r 

2 Vs 

0 = 30° 

4 

0 = 26°-34' 

5 

0 = 21°-48' 

6 

0 = 18° -26' 

I 

* mi - 2 k) 

-3 17 

-3.66 

-4.03 

-4.90 

-5.81 


-3.32 

-3.75 

-4.25 

-5.20 

-6.17 

H 

-3.64 

-4. 13 

-4.70 

-5 78 

- 6.89 

2 

,, (3/.«-8{l + i)l 

N{1 -2k) 

Mo 

-2 62 

-3.06 

-3.49 

-1 54 

-5.51 

>8^ 

-2.77 

-3 25 

-3.80 

-4.83 1 -5.85 


-3.06 

-3.63 

-4.25 

-5.41 

-6.57 

3 

Wn 

N 


-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.804 

-0.929 

-0 040 

4 

l^il-2k)a-k) 

Mo 

+ 1 08 

+ 1 26 

+ 1.48 

+ 1 87 

f 2 26 

>8 

+ 1 20 

+ 1 40 1 ^ 1 64 1 f2 08 

f2 52 

}i 

-f-1 43 

f 1 . 69 

+ 1 . 98 

-1 2.52 

+ 3 06 

5 


Mo 

+2 6o 

+3 09 1 +3.62 1 +4 57 

+ 5 52 

M 

•f2 79 

+ 3 27 

+ 3 83 

+ 4 85 

+ 5.85 

M 

-f3.07 

+3.62 

+ 4 24 

+ 5.40 

4 6.56 

0 

+H-5'- 

(i-t) 

Mo 

+ 1.67 

+ 1.93 

+ 2 22 

4 2 78 

+ 3.33 

H 

+ 1.72 

+ 1.98 

+ 2 29 

+ 2 86 

+ 3.34 

H 

+ 1.80 

+ 2 08 

+ 2.40 

+ 3.00 

+ 3.60 


+ — tension 


compression 
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Tabus 16 . — Stress Coeppicients — Cambered Compound Fink Truss 



Mem- 

ber 

(iciioral 

formula 




Value of n 



k 

3 

- 33“ - 41' 

2>/3 

4 

e - 2t\° - 34' 

5 

0 = 21“ - 48' 

6 

« 18“ - 20' 



Mo 

-7.39 

-8.31 

-9.40 

-11. 46 

-13 50 


,, In! y. 4(1 _2i)] 
S{l-2k) 

>8 

-7 79 

-8 75 

-9 93 

-12 14 

-14.42 



M 

-8 49 

-9.63 

-10 96 

-13.49 

-10.04 



Mo 

-G.84 

-7 81 

-8.95 

-11.08 

-13.25 

2 

+ 20(1 - 2A:)1 

M 

-7 21 

-8 25 

-9 48 

-11.70 

-14. 10 


"N{i-2k) 



1 

i_^ 

-7 94 

-9.13 

-10 51 

-13.11 

-15 72 



M^o 

-6 29 

-7.31 

1 -8 50 ^ 

- 10 70 

-12.94 


,-ivI7h* + 12(1 - 2t)l 
,V(1-2T)— • 

H 

-«.07 

-7.75 

-9.03 

-11.38 

-13.78 


\h 

-7.39 

-8.63 

-10 06 

I -12 74 

I 

- 15.40 


|h. 

-5.74 

-6.81 

-8.05 

-10 32 

-12.63 

4 

.V(l -2k) 


-6.11 

-7 25 1 

-8.58 1 

-11 00 

-13.46 




-6.83 

-8 13 1 

-9.61 

-12.37 

-15.08 

5 

-K- 


-0 832 

i 

-0.866; 

-0 894 

i 

-0 929 

-0.949 
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Table 16. — {Continued) 


6 

x 



-1.66 

-1.73 

-1.79 

-1.80 

-1.90 

7 


Ho 

3'^ 

+0.884 

+ 1.0.30 

-i 1.20 

+ 1.52 

+ 1.85 

+ 0. 9.3.3 

+ 1.09 

+ 1.29 

+ 1.02 

+ 1.96 


+ 1.02 

+ 1.21 

+ 1.41 

+ 1.80 

+2.19 

8 


>10 

+ 2.16 

+2.52 

+ 2.95 

+ 3.73 

+ 4.51 

+ 2.40 

+ 2.80 

-i 3.29 

+ 4.15 

+ 5.04 


-1-2.87 

+ 3 37 

+ 3.96 

+ 5.04 

+ 0.12 

9 


Ho 

+ 3.04 

+ 3 57 

+ 4.15 

+ 5 24 

+ 6.34 

>H 

+ 3.32 

+3 90 

+ 4.. 56 

+ 5.76 

+ 7.00 


+ 3.88 

+ 4 58 

i -5.37 

+ 6.85 

+ 8.. 30 

10 


>fo 

+ 0.18 

-} 7 22 

+ 8.45 

f 10 08 

+ 12.91 

1 1 / 

! +0.54 

+7 04 

f -8.9.5 

+ 11 31 

+ 13.71 


+ 7 17 

+8 44 

+ 9 90 

+ 12.61 

+ 15.71 

11 

-t- 

tc 

w' 

.Ho 

+ 5.30 

+ 0 20 

+ 7.25 

+ 9.15 

+ 11.09 

‘k 

+5.01 

+ 6.. 55 

1 

+ 7.08 1 +9.70 

+ 11.76 

Ih 

I +0 15 

+7.23 

} S 48 

+ 10.81 

+ 13.49 

12 


Ho 

! -1-3 .34 

+3 85 

-1-4.44 

+ .5 55 

4 6.06 


+ 3.43 

+3.96 

\ 4.. 57 

+ 5.72 

+ 6.86 

>0 

4 3 00 

+4.10 

+ 1.80 

+ 0 00 

+ 7.20 
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Value of n 


Meinbei 

General ^ 

formula 

3 

0 = 33" - 41 

2 V 3 

e = 30“ 

4 

9 =26“ - 34' 

5 

d = 21“ - 48' 

0 

e » 18“ -26' 


><o 

-5.2S 

- 5.94 

-6.71 

-8. IS 

-9.70 

1 

^ Nil -2k) 

-r>.r)5 

-6.25 

-7.09 

-8 67 

-10.28 


}i 

-(>.06 

-6.88 

-7.83 

-9.61 

-11.46 


}'10 

-4.20 

-l.Sl 

— 5.52 

-6.83 

-8.19 

2 

JV(l - 2k) 

-4.41 

-5.07 

-5 81 

-7.26 

-8.70 


yi 

-4.89 

-5.63 

-6. IS 

-8.10 

-9.70 


}' 1 0 

-4.17 

-4.94 

-5.81 

-7.45 

-9.07 

3 

1 ✓ iir -r AK)\ 

■ Nil -2k) ' H 

-4.45 

-5 25 

-6 20 

-7 92 

-9.65 


H 

-4 96 

-5 88 

-6 93 

-8.80 

-10.81 


3" i" 0 j 

-0.981 

I -1 07 

-1.17 

-1.34 

- 1 . 52 

4 

,^Wn [(H2f3r.(l-2fc)2lJ T7"| 
-^^ir - (i-2k) — 1 

-1.00 

1 -1.0.) 

- 1.20 

-1.39 

-1.58 



-1 04 

-1 15 

-1 26 

-1.49 

-1.71 


oj 

\ 2.06 

+ 2.41 

f2 80 

+ 3.56 

+ 4.31 

5 

^ N (1-2&) ii-k) 

-4 2 26 

+ 2 (>6 

+ 3. 10 

+ 3.93 

+ 4.76 


H 

-} 2 66 

+ 3 13 

+ 3.67 

+ 4.69 

+ 5.70 


Ko 

+ I 42 

+ 5 16 

+ 6 03 

+ 7.62 

+9.22 

0 

+^i\V — — Ik 

+ 4 67 

+ 5 15 

+ 6 39 

+ 8 08 

+ 9.80 



+ .'> 12 

-t (i 03 1 

+ 7 07 

-fO.Ol 

+ 10.92 


Mo 

+ 2 50 1 

+ 2.89 1 

+ 3.34 

+ 4.17 

+ 5.00 

7 


+2 57 

+ 2.97 

+ 3.43 

+ 4 28 

+ 5.15 


Ve 

+2.70 

+ 3.12 

+ 3.60 

+ 4.50 

+ 5.40 


+ «■ tension 


compression 
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Table 18. — Stbess Cobfficibkts — Compound Fink Tbuss 



Member 

General 

formula 

Value of n 

3 

9 - 33" - 41' 

2 Vi 

e = 30* 

4 

» =» 26“ - 34' 

5 

e « 21" - 48' 

6 

« = 18" - 26' 

1 

(7n’ - 4) 

-1.479 

-1.665 

-1.889 

-2.305 

-2.720 

2 

(3«’ - 4) 

-0.570 

-0.667 

-0.769 

-0.9.57 

-1.140 

3 

n* 

-0.326 

-0.333 

-0.349 

-0.391 

-0.438 

4 

N i 

-KP— -0.602 

« 1 

-0.576 

-0.559 

-0.539 

-0.627 

6 

+ >iP— 1 +1.083 

. 1 

+ 1.160 

+ 1.250 

-f 1.450 

+ 1.607 

G 

+ >,P^ 

n 

+ 0.542 

+0.580 

+0.625 

+ 0.725 

+0.833 

7 

+HtP 

n 

+ 1.229 

+ 1.442 i 

+ 1.688 

1-2.139 

+ 2.585 

8 

* JV* 

+ HsP — 

n 

+ 0.813 

+ 0.865 j 

+ 0.936 

+ 1 088 

+ 1.25 

1 

9 

va 

+MsP^ 

n 

+ 0.271 

+ 0.288 

+0.312 

+ 0.362 

+ 0.417 

Ri 

n* 

0.819 

0.8.33 

0.844 

0.855 

0.801 

Rz 

n* 

0.181 

0.107 

0.156 

0.145 

0.139 

r 

a* n 

0.181/ 

0.543/1 

0 167/ 
0.578A 

0 156/ 

0. 625A 

1 

0. 145/ 
0.725A 

0.139/ 

0.833A 


+ “ tension — — compression 

Stress is sero for dotted members. 
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Table 19. — Stress Coefficients — Compound Fink Truss 




General 



V'liliip of a 



Member 

formula 

3 

d - 33“ - 41' 

2v/3 
d = 30“ 

4 

9 = 26“ - 34' 

5 

<? = 21“ - 48' 

0 

» 18“ - 26' 


- 4) 

-1.152 

-1.3.35 

-1.538 

-1.915 

-2.228 

2 

N* 

-HP-, 

n* 

-0.652 

-0.067 

-0.099 

-0.783 

-0.877 

3 

+ HP - 

n 

+ 1.083 

+ 1.100 

+ 1.250 

+ 1.450 

+ 1.007 

4 

+ HP 

n 

+0 958 

+ 1.152 

+ 1.372 

+1.775 

+2.107 

5 

+ HP^- 

n 

+0.542 

+0.580 

+0.025 

+0.725 

+0.833 

Ri 


0.639 

0.007 

1 

0.088 

0.710 

0.723 

Ki 

HP^- 

r.2 

0.301 j 

0.333 

0.312 

i 

0.290 

0.277 


■= 

0.30H 

0 333/ 

0 312/ 

0.290/ ' 

0.277/ 

r 

l.OHOA 

1 156/1 

1.25/4 

1.45/1 

1.067/4 

z 

H«-‘-;(Sn« - 12) 
n« 

0 229/ i 

0 2.50/ 

! 

0 266/ 

0 282/ 

0.292/ 


+ = tension — “ conipresaion. 

Stress is zero for dotted members. 
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Table 20. — Stkess Coefficients — Compound Fink Truss 





Value of a 

Member 

(Jeneral formula 

3 

0 = 3:r- 41^ 

2>/3 

0 = 30” 

4 

0 - 20” - 34' 

5 

0 = 21“ - 48' 

6 

0=18“ -26' 

1 

- 4) 

71 4 

-1.027 

— 1 . 105 

-1.320 

-1.630 

- 1.930 

2 

1 . p ~ 1«) 

- 1.37 

-1.007 

-2.00 

-2.00 

- 3.20 

3 

-K«p'''(3n2 + 4) 

7111 

-0.770 

-0.832 

-0 010 

-1.005 

-1.228 

4 

An 

-0.231 

-0.289 

-0 .330 

-0 390 

-0.422 

5 

71 

+0.417 

1 0 .">70 j +0 750 

+ 1 0.50 

+ 1.33 

C 

71 

+ 0.208 

+0 288 

-i 0 37.". 

+ 0 525 

+0.007 

7 

+KP»“’+-‘' 

n 

+ 1.201 

+ 1 11 

+ 1.025 

+ 1.975 

+2.333 

8 

n 

+0.8.'),5 

+ l Oil 

+ 1 188 

+ 1.513 

. - 

+ 1.833 

9 

n 

+0 015 

+0 720 

+0.813 

+0 988 

+ 1.1G7 

Ri 

71^ 

0.570 

o..5s:i 

0.593 

0.005 

0.611 

Ri 


0 430 

0 417 

0 107 

0.395 

0.389 

r 

,,,W + 4) 

0.130/ 

0 417/ 

0 407/ 

0 395/ 

0.389/ 


-f so tnn.sion — — corjipre.s.sioii 

Stress is zero for dotted inrml)or.s. 
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Table 21. — Stress Coefficients — Compound Fink Truss 



Member 

General formula 

3 

9 == 33" - 11' 

2^3 

0 - :io" 

\’iilue of n 

4 

0 - 20“ - 34' 

a 

0 ---- 21“ - 48' 

9- 18® -26' 

1 

.JS 

1 

1 -0 iH)2.5 

-1 00 

-1.117 

- 1 . 347 

-1.582 

2 

+ yil*n 

1 -hO 75 

-l-o SOO 1 

-fl 00 

-1 1 25 

+ 1 . TiO 

3 

+ /^ 

110 1 

II. 0 1 

f 1 0 

+ 1.0 

+ 1.0 


Table 22. — Stress Coefficients-- -(^-ompodnd Fink Truss 







\'aliu‘ of n 



Member 

General formula 

3 

9 = 33" - 41' 

2v/3 

0 = 30" 

0 20" - .34' 

5 

e - 21" - 48' 

6 

9 - 18" - 26' 

1 


-1 805 

-2 00 

- 2 235 

-2.095 

-3.163 

2 


-0 903 

-1 .K) 

1 118 

-1 .347 

- 1 . 582 

3 

n 

-0 im 

-0 57.S 

-0 5.58 

- 0 538 

-0..527 

4 

\r2 

+ HP - 

n 

+ 1 08.1 

+ 1 l.'>2 

+ 1 25 

1 

+i.« j 

1 

[ + 1 . 007 

5 

i 

+HP-- 

i " 

+ 0.542 

+0.570 

\ 0 025 ' 

1 ! 

' +0.725 

1 

I -10.833 

6 

i +}'iPn 

+ 1 50 

I +l 732 

j +2 00 

j -12.. 50 

i +3 00 

7 

1 TV* 

+ >i7* - 

! n 

+ 1 083 

i 


+ 1 25 

1 1 

1 -1 1 45 

1 

-i 1 . 607 

8 

A'» 

+HP - 

n 

+0 542 

j +0 576 

1 

j -bO 025 

i 

1 

i +0.725 

! +0.833 
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Table 23. — Stress Coeppicients — Compound Fink Truss 



Member 

General formula 

Value of n 

a - 33“ - 41' 

2V3 

8 « 30“ 

4 

9 =. 26“ - 34' 

5 

= 21“ - 48' 

6 

e = 18“ - 26' 

1 

-HPN 

- 1 . 805 

-2.00 

-2.235 

-2.695 

-3. 163 

2 

N* 

-\-yiP~ 

n 

+ 1.083 

+ 1.152 

+ 1.25 

+ 1.45 

+ 1.667 

3 


+ 1.50 

+ 1.732 

+ 2.00 

+ 2.50 

+ 3.00 

4 

+ HP-- 

n 

+ 1 . 083 

+ 1.152 

+ 1.25 

+ 1.45 

+ 1 . 067 


-f as tcnBloii — = compressiou 

Stroaa is zero for dotted inembers. 
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+ ■■ teniiion. 


oompreMion. 
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Table 25. — Stres.s Ooekfi(;ibnt.s — Oambebed Compound Fink Truss 
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Table 26. — Stress Coefficients — Camdeued Compound Fink Truss 



Mem- 

ber 

General 

formula 




\ alue of n 


k 

••* 

0 - 33“ - 11' 

2\^3 
d - 30“ 

4 

0 = 20“ - 34' 

5 

0 = 21“ - 48' 

6 

0 « 18“ - 20' 


+ 4(1 2/,)] 

iV(l~2/,) 

•fo 

-1 on 

-1.19 

-1.34 

-1 04 

-1.94 

1 


-I.U 

-1.25 

-1.12 

-1.73 

-2.06 



' n 

-i 21 

- 1 . 38 

- 1 . 57 

-1 93 

-2.29 



‘ 1 0 

d 0 ()‘)S() 

+0 111 

+ 0 131 

+ 0 109 

+ 0.200 

2 


'h 

+ 0.133 

+ 0 150 

d-0 183 

-1-0 232 

+ 0 280 



1 -\ 0 204 

1 dO 210 

+ 0 2Sl 

d-O 3I‘)2 

d O 438 


’lO 

1 +0 SS4 

+ 1 03 

1 1 21 

1 d-1 52 

d-1. 85 

3 

N a -2k) 


1 1 0 032 

-f 1 09 

d 1 28 

1 1 02 

+ l 00 




+ 1.02 

+ 1.20 

1 +' 

+ 1.81 

+ 2 19 



V,o 

I +0 07 .> 

do 7.S0 

1 0 900 

+ 1.13 

+ 1 . 35 

4 

+^^a+ib) 

’h 

-1 0 OoO 1 

1 d 0 7 .'>k' 

1 0 875 1 

-f 1.09 

+ 1.31 



-10.025 1 

d 0 722 

d 0 8.33 ! 

+ 1.04 

4 1 . 25 

5 

+i" 


: +1 0 : 

110 

4 1 « j 

fl.O 

-fl.O 

1 


4- = tension — = eonii»u ssion 

Stress is zero for (lotted members 


32 
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TjkBUB 27 . — Wind Stress Coefficients — Fink Truss 



Case 

Member 

General 



Value of 71 



formula 

3 

2 V3 

4 

1 

6 




0 = 33" - 4r 

e - 30“ 

0 = 26" - 31 

cc 

1 

0 

fl =» 18“ - 26' 



n 

-1.17 

-1 45 

-1 75 

-2.30 

-2.83 

> 

a 

2 

-}iW - 

n 

-0.100 

-0.0833 

-0 0700 

-0 054 

-0.0438 

os 


~W 

-1 00 

-1 00 

-1 00 

-1 00 

-1 00 

►H 

l-H 

i 

+ WN 

+ 0 900 

-fl 00 

1 1 12 

4- 1 . 35 

4- 1 . 58 

t-T 

Itx 

- 4) 

n.y 

1 00 

1 15, 

1 23 

1.32 

1.37 


A*2 

iV 

n 

0 000 

0.578 

0 559 

0.539 

0 526 


T) 

-\-l 2 WN 

-1 1 . SO 

-f2 00 

1 2 24 

1 2 69 

4 3. 16 


<*• 

-{-H WN 

-1-0.900 

+ 1 00 

-M . 1 2 

4-1.35 

4- 1 . 58 


Aa 

4 W 

N 

1. 11 

1 00 

0.S95 

0 712 

0.633 


Ra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


r> 


+ 0 0)94 

4 1 00 

4-1.31 

f 1 . 95 

4 2 53 


(i 

+ -- 

-0 208 

0 

4 0 221 

4 0 604 

4-0.950 


As 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Ra 


1.10 

1 00 

0 895 

0.712 

0.63.3 

1 

b 

+«< 

11 25 

4-1 50 

4-1.78 

-1-2 32 

i 

4-2 S5 


fi 

N 

+0 347 

4 0 500 

4-0.670 

-hO.975 

4- 1 . 265 


Rz 

2 ^''. 

N 

0.555 

0 500 

0 447 

0.371 

0.316 

1 

Ra 

2 ^ 

N 

0.555 

0.500 

0.447 

0 371 

0.316 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7t2 

4 1 41 

4-1 67 

4-1.96 

4 2.46 

4-2.98 




0 


+ 0 502 

4 0 667 

4-0 837 

f 1.13 

4-1.41 

> 


71 - 







Rz 

- 4) 

w .V 

0 70S 

0.667 

0 616 

0.526 

0.458 


Ra I 

”n 

0.401 

0.333 

0.280 

0.216 

0.175 


4“ “ tension — « compression 
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Table 28. — Wind Stress Coefficients — Compound Fink Truss 





1 

1 



Value of n 



Case 

Member 

(ieneral 
formula ' 

3 

0 - 33" - U' 

2 v3 

0 - 30" 

4 

e = 2G" - 31' 

5 

» = 21“ - 48' 

6 

0 -18“ ~ 20' 


1 

a 

-3 08 

-3 7.‘> 

- 1 . .>() 

- 5 . S3 

-7.17 


2 

~^'^n 

-2.17 


- 2 . 50 

-2.90 

-3 33 


3 1 - W 

-1 (X) 

-1 00 

-1 00 

-1.00 

-1 00 

■T3 

C 


-2W 

- 2 00 

1 - 2 00 i 

i -2 00 

-2 00 

-2 00 

c« 

5 

+ 1-4 WN 

+ 0 002 

1110 

\ 1 12 

11.35 

+ l .'■>8 


G 


+ 1 HO 

12 0 i 

i 1 2 24 

4-2.70 

+ 3 10 


7 

^r^wN 

+ 2.71 

13 0 i 

i 1-3 35 

+ 4.05 

+ 4.24 


Ri 

^^(3n2 - 4) 

N n 

t 

[ 2 12 

2 31 ; 

2 'IG 

2.04 

2.74 


Ri 

H 

1 20 

1 15 

1 12 ; 

1 

1 08 

1 05 


+ = tension — = compression 

Streas is zero for ilotted niembera. 
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Table 28 (Continued) 


Case 

Member 

Gfnoral formula 

4?4TK.V 

3 

+ 4 51 

2V3 

+ 5.00 

4 

4-5.59 

5 

-1 6 73 

6 

+7.90 



+ 3.61 

+ 4 00 j +4 47 

+ 5 39 

+ 0.32 

10 \-\yiWN 

+ 1 80 

4-2 00 j 4 2 24 

+ 2.09 

+ 3.16 

1 ly 

1 ^ 

2.22 

2 00 

1.79 

1.49 

1.27 

Ri 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

(5n2 — 12) 

A 

+ 2 28 

4 3 00 

+3 80 

4-5.26 

+ 6.05 

9 

r’ 

- 1 . :«) 

+ 2 00 

4-2 68 

+ 3.92 

+ 5.00 

10 

N 

-0. 115 

0 

+ 0.447 

+ 1.21 

+ 1.90 

/Za 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ri 

% 

2 22 

2 00 

1 79 

1 49 

1.27 


8 


4 3 10 

1- 1 00 

1 t 70 ! +6 62 1 +7 28 

1 1 

9 


+ 2.40 

+ 3 00 

i 3 58 

4 66 

+ 5.70 

10 


■] 0 603 

4 1.00 

-M 34 

+ 1 96 

+ 2.53 

Rz 

N 

1 11 

1.00 

0.894 

0 746 

0.033 

Ri 


1 11 

1 00 

0 894 

0 746 1 0.633 

!> 

8 

iV 

+ 3^Tr (5712 _ 8 
n® 

+ 3 71 

+ 4.33 

4 5.03 

+ 6.31 

7.56 

9 

7*2 

+ 2.81 

+3 34 

+ 3.92 

+4.96 

+ 5.97 

10 

+>2ir^^.(/*2 - 4) 

7*2 

+ 1.01 

4 1 . 33 

+ 1 68 

+2.25 

+ 2.81 

Rz 

A 7*2 

1 42 

1.33 

1.23 

1.05 

0.915 

Ri 

! 

2ir^ 

7*2 

0 803 i 0 667 1 0.558 

0.431 

0,351 








Case IV 
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Table 30. — Wind Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss — 6 Panels 





General 

formula 

Value of n 

Case 

> 

i 

Member 

3 

e - 33“ - 41' 

-2 12 

2>/3 

B = 30“ 

4 

0 ^ 26° - 34' 

5 

0 21° - 48' 

6 

<? = 18“ - 26' 

1 


-2.60 

-3.12 

-4.07 

-5.00 

2 

n 

-1.71 

-2.02 

-2 38 

-3 03 

-3 67 

3 


-1.29 

-1 44 

-1.63 

-1.98 

-2.34 

4 

jV=* 

-1.61 

-1 74 

- 1.88 

-2 18 

-2 50 

5 

iV2 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1 25 

-1.45 

-1 67 

0 


-1 50 

- 1 . 53 

-1.58 

-1 73 

-1.90 

7 

+ HTF,f,(7»=-12) 

4-2.56 

+ 3 00 

+ 3.49 

+ 4.38 

j +5.28 

8 

+ HIK^f.(5n«-12) 

+ 1.66 

+ 2 00 

4-2.37 

+ 3 04 

+ 3 70 

9 


+ 0.752 

+ 1.00 

1 

+ 1.26 

+ 1 . 09 

+ 2.11 

10 


+0.600 

4 0.575 

+ 0.559 

4 0.539 

+ 0 526 

11 


+ 1.20 

+ 1.15 

+ 1.12 

4 1.08 

4- 1 . 05 

1 

Rx 


1.92 

2.00 

2.06 

. 2 13 

2.17 

Rt 


1.08 

1 00 

1 

1 0 940 

0.867 

0.833 


+ » tension 


compression 
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Table 31. — Wind Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss — 8 Panels 








Value of rt 





General 






Case 

Member 

formula 

3 

2 v/.-j 

4 

5 

6 




0 == _ 41' 

0 =» 30" 

0 => 20" - 31' 

0 = 21" - 48' 

=• 18" - 20' 


1 

- 8, 

n 

-3 08 

-3.75 

-4.50 

-5 83 

-7.17 


2 

n 

-2.07 

-2.89 

-3.75 

- 4 80 

—5.83 


3 

-HiVn 

-2 25 

-2.00 

-3 (M) 

-3.75 

-4 .50 


4 

n 

-1.83 

-2.02 

-2.25 

-2 70 

-3.17 


.5 

N- 

n 

-2.11 

-2.32 

-2.50 

-2.90 

-3.33 


6 

vz 

-HW- 

n 

-1.08 

-1.10 

-1.25 

- 1 . 45 

-1.67 


7 

iV i 

-iir (u2 -f Ki) 
n 

-1.50 

- 1 . 53 

-1.58 

- 1 . 73 

-1.90 


8 

-H H'-^(n» + 30)''’ 

1 ^ 

-2 02 

-1.97 

-2 01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

Case I\ 

9 

+ >iTV-,(5fi2-8) 

n* 

+ 3.71 

+4.33 

1 

1 +5.03. 

+ 0 31 

+ 7.56 

10 

.V 

+ WJn^-2) 

+ 2.81 

+ 3 33 

+ 3.91 

+ 4.05 

+ 5.98 


11 

+ H lV^(3n2 - 8) 

f 1.91 

+ 2 33 

+ 2.79 

\ 3 00 

+ 4 40 


12 

- 4) 
n- 

+ 1.00 

f 1.33 

+ 1.08 

+ 2.20 

f2 82 


13 

1 'V 

- 

n 

+0 fiOO 

+0.575 

+ 0.559 

+ 0.539 

+ 0 .520 


14 

+if^ 

n 

+ 1.20 

+ 1.15 

+ 1.12 

+ 1.08 

4 1 05 


15 

A” 

+ 1 

n 1 

+ 1 80 

+ 1.73 

+ 1.08 

+ 1.02 

+ 1.58 


Ri 

! ii/(3n2 - 4) 

1 -.2 

1 

2.56 

2.67 

2 75 

2 84 

2.89 


Ri 

W\ 

n* 

1.44 

1 33 

1.25 

1.16 

1.11 


+ « tension 


compression 
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Table 32 . — Wind Stress Coefficients — Howe Truss — 10 Panels 








V^aliio of 71 





(Jcnrral 






Cusc 

Memlx'r 

foriiiiilu 

3 

2 v/3 

4 

5 

6 




0 -- 33“ - 41' 

6 ^ 30” 

e = 26“ - 31' 

e = 21“ - 48' 

0 =* 18“ - 26' 


1 

7t 

-4.01 

- 1 01 

- 5 . 88 

- 7.03 

-9.34 


2 

n 

-3 03 

-4.33 

-5.13 

-0 57 

-8.00 



n 

-3 21 

-3 75 

-4.37 

-5.52 

-6.07 


4 

_ 

u 

-2 70 

-3.18 

-•i.oa 

-4.47 

-5.33 


5 

n 

-2.38 

-2 00 

- 2 . 88 

-3 42 

-4.00 


(> 

-^H\y 

u 

-2.71 

-2 80 

-3.13 

-3 62 

-4. 17 


7 

.V* 

-HiV - 

n 

-1 08 

-1 to 

-1 25 

-1 15 

-1.07 


8 

->ilF^(n24-10) ' 
n 

-1 .“iO 

-1 53 

-1 58 

-1.73 

-1.90 


9 

N ’ “ 

n 

-2 02 

-1.07 

-2.01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

> 

10 

-H 1-04)'“ 

n ! 

— 2 50 

-2.51 

-2.50 

-2 54 

-2.63 

4/ 

a 

u 

11 

■\-H \V~,{iihr--20) 

n - 

+ 1.88 

+5 07 

+ 0 . 50 

+ 8.16 

+9.80 


12 


+ 3 07 

+ 1 07 

+ ) .44 

+ 3 83 

+ 8.23 


13 

4-H)r''[.(9«^-20) 

+ 3 07 

+ 3.07 

+ 4.33 

+ 5.48 

+ 0.65 


i 

+ >H ir‘'^(7n=-20) 
/<2 

+ 2. 10 

+ 2 07 

+ 3.21 

+ 4.14 

+ 5.08 


15 

+ - •^) 
n ’ 

+ 1.20 

+ 1 67 

f 2.00 

+ 2 80 i 

+ 3.50 


16 

n 

+0 0)00 

1 i 0 575 

+ 0.559 

-1-0.539 

+ 0 526 


17 

+ W’' 

n 

+ 1.20 

+ 1.15 

+ 1.12 

+ 1.08 

+ 1.05 


18 

X 

n 

+ 1 80 

+ 1 73 

+ 1.68 

+ 1 62 

+ 1.58 


19 

1 

n 1 

+ 2.40 

1 +2 30 

! 

+ 2.24 

+ 2 17 

4 2.10 


Ri 

D- 

3 20 

3 34 

3 44 

3.55 

3.61 


Rz 

JV* 

n* 

1.80 

1.66 

1.56 

1.45 

1.39 


+ *■ tension 


compression 
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DETAILED DESIGN OF A WOODEN ROOF TRUSS 

By W. S. Kinne 

142. Conditions Assumed for the Design. — To illustrate the prineiples governing the de- 
sign of a wooden roof truss, a complete design will be made of a truss of the type shown in Fig, 
144 (p), p. 45t5. It will be assumed that the truss is supported on masonry walls which are 50ft. 
apart, and that the trusses arc spaced 16 ft. apart. The roof covering will be shingles on 
sheathing carried by rafters spaced 16 in. on centers. Purlins placed at the top chord panel 
points carry the roof loads to the truss. Fig. 157 shows the g(‘neral arrangement of the roof 
and the trusses. 



Fia. 157. — Detailed design of a wooden roof truss. 


The pitch of the roof will be taken for, as stated in Art. 123, this is in general the most 
economical pitch. To secure members of rcjisonable length, th(5 span will be divided into six 
panels, as shown in Fig. 1 58. All members will be made of wood, except th(‘ verticals, which 
will be steel rods. Western Hemlock will be used for all wooden truss members, and also for 


the purlins, rafters, and sheathing. 

The loads to be carried by the truss will be taken in ac- 
cordance with the principles stated in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design. Snow loads will be taken as 20 lb. 
per sq. ft. of roof surface, and the unit wind pressure will be 



taken as 30 lb. per sq. ft. of verti(;al .surface. The unit wind 
pressure is to be reduced by the Duchemin formula in deter- 


mining the components normal to the roof surface. Minimum snow load will be taken as 


one- half of the maximum, or 10 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the minimum wind load will be 
taken as one-third of the maximum. 
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The actual weight of tlie roof covering, rafters, and purlins is to be determined, assuming 
that Western Hemlock weighs d lb. per foot board measure. In estimating the weight of the 
tniss, the formula w — 0.04 I -f 0.000167 will be used, where w = weight of trusses per sq. 
ft. of covered area, and I = span length in feet. 

Combinations of loadings for maximum fiber stresses in rafters and purlins, and for maxi- 
mum stresses in truss members will be as follows: 

(a) dead load and snow load. 

(b) dead load, minimum snow load, and maximum wind load. 

(c) dead load, maximum snow load, and minimum wind load. 

(dj a minimum load of 40 lb. per .sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. The object 
of this last loading condition is to make certain that a fairly rigid and substantial 
structure is obtained. 


Working stresses for Western Hemlock will be taken as recommended by the American 
Railway Engineering Association. These values are given in Sec. 7, Art. 10. For timber used in 
building construction, the working stresses given in the above mentioned table are a.s follows: 
extreme fiber stress in tension or cross bending, 1050 lb. per sq. in. ; shearing parallel to the 
grain, 240 lb. per sq. in.; longitudinal shear in beams, 150 lb. per sq. in.; compression -bearing 
parallel to the fibers, 1800 lb. per sq. in., bearing perpendicular to the fibers, 330 lb. per sq. in., 
columns under 15 diameters, 1350 lb. per sq. in., columns over 15 diameters in length, 1800 
(1 — Z/60 d) lb. per sep in., wlu're I — length of column in inches and d — least side or diameter. 
Bearing pressures for washers whicdi cover only a part of th(‘ area of the memlxT can be increased 
25% — that is, to 412.5 lb. per sq. in. for bearing perpendicidar to the fibers, and 2250 lb. per 
sq. in. for bearing ])arallel to tln^ fibers. This increase in filxT stresses is allowable, for experi- 
ments have shown that the* bewaring pressures are indirectly distributed to the area irnmediab'ly 
surrounding the washer, thus increasing its effective area. The allowable bearing pressunj on 
masonry will be taken as 300 lb. per sq. in. 

Where the (compression acts at an angle to the member, the working stn'ss is given by the 
empirical formula 

r = (i + (/> - q) (0/90)2 

where r == allowable working stn'ss at an angle 0 to the axis of the member, a« showm in Fig. 
159; and p = b(*aririg on end fibers = 1800 lb. per sq. in.; and q — bearing across the fibers 
= 330 lb. per sq. in. For these vahies the above formula becomes: r — 330 -f (1800 — 330) 
(0/90)2, 

r = 330 + 0.1815 02 


Where pins or bolts bear on the end fibers of the material, as in the design of the built-up bottom 
chord member giv(‘n in Art. 145, the allowable b(\*iring values must be modified to fit the con- 
ditions showm in Fig. 159, The allowable bearing will be taken as of the usual end bearing 
value, or as 1200 lb. per sq. in. This w orking stress is considered as applied 
to the diametrical area of the pin or bolt. 

In ac(!ordance wdth the discussion given in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design, the working stresses for wind will be increased 50% 
over the values given above. This increase in working stresses can be ac- 
counted for by reducing the unit wind pressure so that the same working 
stn'sses can be used for all loadings. Since the working stresses for wind are 
of thos(c for other loadings, if % of the unit wind pressures be used, 
the same working stresses can be used for all loadings. The unit wind 
pressure on a vertical surface will then be taken as ?3 X 30 = 20 lb, per sq. ft. From the 
Duchemin formula, the normal pressure on a pitch roof is 14.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. 

In choosing the sections of timber with which to form the members of the truss, it must be 
remembered that the actual size of a piece of timber should be used in the calculations. The 
dimensions usually given for timbers are the distances from center to center of saw cuts. These 
dimensions are known as the nominal dimensions of the piece; they are usually given in 



Fia. 159. 
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even inches, as for example, 2X4 in., 6 X 8 in., etc. Actually the timber is smaller than 
its nominal dimensions by the width of the saw cut, w'hich is about )* 4 -in. thick. Thus a 
rough sawed piece, whose nominal dimensions are 4X6 in., is really only a 3?4 X 5'^ 4 -in. section. 
If this section is dressed, or planed on »*ill sides, the section is about M-in. scant all around 
from the nominal dimensions, or actually a 3^2 X 5*-i-in. section is obtained instead of the 
4 X 6 -iri. nominal section. The section obtained thus has an actual area of only about 80 
%, and a section modulus of only 79% of the corresponding values for the nominal section. 
These percentages vary with the size of the timber. 

The difference between the actual and the nominal sizes of timber is taken into account in 
the calculations by two different methods. In one method the unit stress is reiluc.ed by an 
amount depending upon the rciduction in area or section inodulus. This nudhocl, to be effective, 
reciuires the use of a sliding scale of corrections, which makes it rather uiuh'sirable. In another, 
and better method, the actual sizes are used and the working stresses taken as given above. 
This latter method will be used in the w^ork to follow. It will be assunu'd that all material is 
dressed on four suh's, and that the actual dimensions are iibout }'2 in. scant of the nominal 
dimensions. In speaking of sections, how^ever, the nominal dimensions wnll bc» used. 

The working stress for stc'cl tension rods will be taken as 16, 000 11). j)er sq. in. on the net 
section of the rod at the root of thread. In general, round rods will be used. They wdll be uj)set 
at the ends if the diameter required is greater than ? 4 -in. Bending stri*sscs in steel bolts will 
be taken as 24,000 lb. ])er sq. in. 

143. Design of Sheathing, Rafters, and Purlins. — In the chapter on the Design of Purlins 
for Sloping Roofs, S(‘ct. 2, there is given a complete design of the sheathing, rafters, and purlins 
for conditions practically the same as assumed in the preceding article. Tlu'refore, only thc» es- 
sential features of the design under consideration will bo given. Wherev^('r possible*, re'fen’iice 
will be made to the design mentioned above, and also to the design of the steel roof truss in the 
following chapter, for whic-h similar conditions exist. 


From FIk. If)? it can be Hccn that the span of the shoathinp; is 10 in., the distance center to center of uiffers. 
As tlic loads are the sanie as for the above mentioned designs, it can readily be se«>n that 1-in. sheutidiig is satis- 
factory. The rafters arc to be designed for the combinations of loading statefi in Art. 

142. As the roofing is (piite rigid, it can be assumed that the load to bo carried by the A 

rafters is the eompoiient of loads iierpendicular to the roof surface. It will be foiiml that 
the loading of case (/>) of Art. 1 12 gives the required maximum. The conditions are as 

shown in Fig 100. (See alstj the di’sign given in Art Ifil.) \ 

From the data given and the a.ssuinptions made in Art 112, the minimum snow loml \ 
is a vertical load of 10 lb. per sq. ft. of roof and the normal wind load is 1 1 9 II). per .s(|. \ 

ft. of roof. A.ssiiniing that shingles weigh 3 lb. per stp ft of roof, and that J-in. slieathing 
w’cigh.s .‘i lb. per ft. board niea.surc, it will be found from the force diagram of Fig. 100 that 
the total normal component is 29.2 lb. per H(I. ft. of roof aiea 

From Fig. 157, the area carrie<l by a rafter is (10/12) 9..'t;i = 12.4 sq. ft., and the uniformly distributed load is 
29.2 X 12.4 = 303 lb. If a 2 X 1-in. rafter he assumed, whose weight at 3 lb. per ft. board measure is 3 X 9.3 X 
^12 — IS. 7 lb., the total uniformly distributed load is 303 + 19 = 3S2 lb. Assuming that the rafters are continu- 
ous over several purlins, the moment to be carried can be calculated from the formula M " Ho W = Ho X 382 
X 9.33 X 12= 4270 in. -lb For the working stress of 1050 lb. per sq. in., given in Art 142, the recpiired section 

inodulus is 1270/1050 == 2..59 in.^ Assuming the dimensions of a dressed 
12 hods of 3641b. mxA 2 X 4 to be 1?8 X 3 ^h in., the section modulus furni.shed is (bd^)/6 — 3 02 in.® 

i | I I I iQT I I I I I The assumed section will be adopted, as it is the smallest advisable so'tion. 

T T .I — T T— As showrn in Fig. 101, each purlin supports 12 rafter loads. From the 
‘ ^,•2292 lb '■^1 F calculations given above, each rafter load is 3S2 lb. Fig. 101 shows tin 

I H^jacms & I6 *^ ^ | lottds in position. The maximum moment oecurs under the load next to 

, the beam center. As the purlins usually span only the distunec between 

trusses, simple beam conditions will be assumed, and Af = [2292 X 5,5 — 
Fio. 101. 382(1 4- 2 -f 3 + 4 + 5)116 = 110,000 in.-lb. Assume a OX 10-in. 

purlin section. The weight of the assumed purlin is 6 X 10 X ^^2 “ 10 

lb. per ft., and the moment due to its weight is Af = HwZ* = >8 X 15 X 10* X 12 = 5700 in -lb Total moment 

*= 110,000 -f 5700 = 115,700 in.-lb. Required section modulus = 115,700/10.50 = 70 1 in.» Section modulus 
furnished by a 0 X 10-in. purlin, dressed to 5>^ X 9H in., is 82.8 in.» Although the assumed section is slightly 
over size, it will be adopted. 


lit 'A j * 

l9peK9s&l6*^l4-8* 

l6*-0* 

c to ca hvaoin 


144. Determination of Stresses in Members. — The general methods of stress calculation 
are given in Sect. 1. Stresses can be determined by means of the grapliical methods given in 
the ^ove mentioned section, or by means of the tables of stress coefficients given in the chapter 
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on Roof Trusses — Stress Data. The latter method has been used in the design under consider- 
ation. .^ Jtlie general methods of procedure are given in detail in Art. 153, only the essential 
features •ape repeated here. The reader is referred to the discussion given in the following 
chapter, as it applies also to the design under consideration. 

In Art. 142 the formula for the dead Aveight of the trusses is given as w = 0.04 1 + 0.000167 1^^ 
where I = span — 50 ft., and w = weight of tnisses in lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. 
Then w = 0.04 X 50 + 0.0001(57 X 50^ - 2.42 lb. From Fig. 157, the horizontal covered 
area per panel is 50 X 16/0 = 133 sq. tt. The dead panel load due to the w eight of the truss 
is then 2.42 X 133 = 323 lb. The dead load diuj to shingles is 3 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and that 
due to the sheathing is 4 lb., giving a total load of 7 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. From Fig. 157, 
the roof area per panel is 9.33 X 10 = 149 sq. ft. The dead panel load due to sheathing and 
shingles is then 149 X 7 = 1043 lb. From Fig. 161, the weight of 12 rafters and one purlin is 
brought to each i)anel point. Kach rafter weighs 18.7 lb., and the purlin weighs 12 lb. per ft., 
as given in Art. 143. The resulting panel load is 12 X 18.7 + 16 X 15 = 224 + 240 = 464 lb. 
The total dead panel load is then 323 -f 1043 -f 464 - 1830 lb. 

As given in Art. 142, the snow load is 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the wind load is 14.9 lb. 
per sq. ft. of root. Siiuje the roof area per pamd is 149 sq. ft., the snow panel load is a vertical 
load of 149 X 20 = 2980 lb., and the wdnd panel load is 1 1.9 X 149 = 2220 lb., a load which 
acts normal to the roof surface. In Art. 142, a minimum load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal 
covered area is also specified. The panel load for this loading is 40 X 133 = 5320 lb., a vertical 
load. 

The atro8.sea duo to tho above panel loatls are ^iven in Table 1. Dear! load stresses are Riven in eol. 1; snow 
load stresses are given in col. 2; miniinutn, or luilf snow loa<l stressi's, are given in col. 3; wind stresses for wind from 


Tahle 1. -Sthk.sses in jMemuehs 
d 



Member 

Dead 

load 

1 

Snow 

load 

One-half 

snow 

load 

3 

Wind 

from 

Irft 

4 

Wind 

from 

right 

5 

One- . 
third 
wind 

0 

D L., 

S. Tj., and 
wind 

7 

D. b , M 
W'ind, and 

snow 

8 

Vertical 

loading 

9 

Maxi- 

niuni 

stress 

10 

ah 

-10,2.'>0 

- iG.oriO 

-•S,.325 

- 0,950 

-4,100 

-2,. 320 

-2.5,. 525 

-29,220 

-29,800 

-29,800 

be 

- 8,200 

- 13,320 

-0,000 

-5,270 

-4,100 

- 1,700 

-20,130 

-23,280 

-23,800 

-23,800 

cd 

-0,1. -SO 

“10,000 

- 5,000 

-3,010 

-4,100 

-1,390 

-15,310 

-17, .540 

- 17,820 

-17,820 

ae-ef 

+ 9,180 

+ 14,9(X) 

+ 7,1.')0 

+ 7,770 

1 2.800 

i 2..590 

+ 24,400 

4 20,070 

+ 20,000 

+ 20,070 

fa 

+ 7,310 

+ 11,920 I 

+ 5,900 

+ .5,280 

+ 2,800 ! 

+ 1,700 1 

+ 18,580 

+ 21,020 

+ 21,300 

+ 21, .300 

hf 

- 2,000 

- 3,340 

- 1,070 

-2,780 

0 1 

- 930 1 

- 0,510 

- 0,430 1 

- 5,900 

- 0,510 

ca 

- 2,.')90 

- 4.200 j 

-2,100 ! 

-3,.>20 

0 1 

-1,170 1 

- 8,210 1 

- 7,900 j 

- 7,510 

- 8,210 

cf 

+ 910 1 

+ 1,490 1 

+ 745 ! 

1 

+ 1,230 

0 

+ no; 

4 2,990 j 

+ 2,810 ! 

+ 2,000 

+ 2,990 

da 

+ 3,070 1 

-\- 5,900 1 

+ 2,980 1 

+ 2,480 

+2,480 

+ 825 j 

+ 9,130 1 

+ 10,445 1 

4 10,040 

+ 10,640 

be 

0 

0 j 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 


0 

0 

0 


+ ■■ tension. 


— — compression. 
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the left are given in col. 4, and for wind from the right, tho stresses are given in col. 5; minimum, of dnc-tliird wind 
stresses are given in col. 6. The wind stresses are calculated on the assumption that both cnds ol tlic truss are 
rigidly fastened to the masonry walls, and that the reactions are parallel to the direction of the wind‘—*<hat is, nor- 
mal to the roof surface. The assumption of fixed ends is reasonable, for a wooden truss is not effected by tempera- 
ture changes, and no provision for expansion need be made, as in the case of the steel truss. 

The maximum stresses, as given by the combinations of cases (b), (c), and (d) of Art. 1 42, arc given in cols. 7, 8, 
ami 9 respectively. Stresses for col. 9 are calculateil from the dead loafi by ratio of the panel loads for a minimum 
load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, which is 5320 lb., and the dead panel load, which is 1833 lb. Col. 10 gives 
the greatest of these maximum values, which is the stress for which the members are to be designed. 

146. Design of Members. — As stated in Art. 142, tlie top and bottom chord members and 
the diagonal web iiKmibera will be made of timber, and the vertical members will be made of steel 
rods. The working stresses for the wooden compression members whoso length exceeds 15 
times the least width is given in Art. 142 as 1800 (I — //GO d), where I = length in inches, and 
il = least dimension in inches. Compression members whoso length is less tlian 15 times the 
least width are to he dtvsigned fhr a working stress of 1350 lb. per scj. in. The working stress 
for wooden tension members is given jus 16.50 lb. per sq. in. For steel members the working 
stress is 16,000 lb. per sq. in. All data for the design is given in Table 2. 

See-tions for wooden compression members should be square, if possible, in order to secure 
a member of (^qual rigidity in plain's perpendieiilar to the sides of the members. Ir^inglc pieces 
are preferable to members built up ot planks placed side by side and nailed or bolted together 
to form a single member. The exees.sive cost of, or dilHculty in obtaining single pieces, may 
decide in favor of the built-up member. 

Wooden tension members must contain considerable excess area in order to provide for notch- 
ing at the joints. Single pieces are preferable for use as tension members. If plaiiks are used, 
placed side by side to form a built-up member, eonsidc'rable can* must be taken in onh'r to make 
certain that the proper net ari'a is provided at all fioints. further discussion of this detail 
will be given in (connection with the design of the low(‘r chord member. 

Dcaign of Top Choral Member. — The design of the top chord meinlx'r v\u‘ll lie determined for 
the conditions existing in mc'inber «-6, wlu're the stn'ss is a maximum. From 'J al)lo 1 the 
stress in member a — b is 20,800 lb. (Compression. Assume a 6 X 6-in. member, of whie.h the 
actual size will be taken as 5 ’‘2 X 5K in. Since the h’ngth of member a h is 112 in., the ratio 
l/d = 112/5.5 = 20.4. Ther(*fore the working stress is to bo determim'd by the formula 
1800(1 — //GOd). For the assumed section the working stnvss is 1800 (1 — 112/60 X5.5) 
= 1800(1 — 0.34) == 1190 lb, per ,s(i, in.; and the re(iuired anca is 20,800/1190 25.0 8(i. in. 
The area i)r()vi(l(cd ])y the assumed section is 5.5 X 5.5= 30.25 s(i. in. The assumed section is 
ample and it will be adopted. 

In truHscs of the size under eonsideration, it ia UHual to make the entire top chord of the panic eropp peel ion. 
For larger trusses, the section of the vipper end of the top choul is somefinies reiiueed in size. A hutt pplieo is made 
at one of the panel points. This splice can be designed by the methods giv(!ii in the chapter on Splices and Con- 
nections — Wooden Members. 

If the top chord member is to bo made of planks, a 2 X C-in. piece, actual dimensions about X fiM in., 
would probably be used in the ease under consideration. To provide the proper area, three pieces will be required. 
For this section, d = 3 X ~ 45^ in.; l/d = 23; and the allowable working streps is 1120 lb. per sq. in. Tho 
area required is then 29,800/1120 — 26.0 sq. in., and that provided is 3 X l^s X 5. .5 = 26.8 pq. in. The section 
is ample. To hold the several pieces together, bolts about in. in diameter should he placed through the pieces 
at intervals such that the value of l/d for a single piece wdll be not greater than the value for the whole member. 
From the calculation given above, l/d for the whole member is 23. »Sincp d for a single plank is \ % in., the dis- 
tance betw'cen bolts must be about (23)(l?,s) 57.4 in, Holts .spaced 3 ft. apart will probably be satisfaetory. 

Design of Compression Web Members. — ^The compmssion diagonals 5-/ and c-g are 
designed by methods similar to those used for the top chord member. It was found that 4 X 
4-in. members, actual size assumed vls 3p^ X 3i?^ in., are suflicie.nt as far as str(^s.s condi- 
tions arc concerned. It sometimes happens that the size of member as d(.*signcd must be in- 
creased to provide sufficient bearing ar(\a for joint details. The actual sizes as d(isign(*d are given 
in Table 2. If changes are required, they will be made in Art. 146 on tlie design of joints. 

Design of Bottom Chord Tension Member. — From Table 1, the maximum stress in the 
bottom chord occurs in members a-e-/, where the stress is 26,670 lb. tension. The net 
area required for the allowable working stress of 1650 lb. persq. in. is 26,670/1650 =» 16.2 sq. 
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in. In general, it will be found tliat in order to provide for notching at the joints, etc., the 
adopted section must provide an area about % greater than the required net area, or in this 
case, the adopted section shold provide at least 16.2 X 1% =27 sq. in. A 6 X 6-in. member, 
actual size 5K X 5K in., provides 30.25 sq. in. This section will be adopted, subject to the 
condition that it must provide the reejuired net area at the joints, a point which will be definitely 
determined in the fcjllovving article. 

The lower chord member for the tniss under consideration will now be designed as a built- 
up section. It will be assumed that 2 X H-in. plank, actual size X 7^2 in., are to be used. 
Since the rods composing the vertical members pass through the chord section, an odd number 

of piece.s will he provided, and the center piece, which 
will contain the rods, will not be assumed to carry any 
of the chord stress. Assume a section consisting of 
five pieces, placed as shown in Fig. 162. 

The splices in the member ^\ill be located as 
shown in Fig. 162; they will be placed about a foot 
from the panel i)oints. For the arrangement shown, 
the planks can be ordered in lengths not to exceed 20 
ft. It will be not(id that in each panel, only two 
pieces arc available at the splices to carry the total 
tension. The net area of these pieces for the 
member a-e-f must then be 26,670/1650 = 16.2 sq. 
in., or 8.10 sq. in. for each plank. Assuming the 
splic.es to be ma<l(^ with 1-iri. bolts, of which there are two on the same vertical section, as 
shown in Fig. (c), the net ar(‘a. of a 2 X 8-in. plank is (7.5 — 2 X 1; = 8.65 sq. in. The 
assumed section is probably sullicient, as all notching for the joint at / can readily be made on 
the three inside members. 

In (lotormininR tho numbor, size, and position of the bolts conneotinp the sevoral planks forming tlio bottom 
chord member, due attention must bo paid to the transmission of stress across the 8pli(*eti sections. Tlius in Fig. 
162(a), the total stress in member a-c on the section x-x, close to joint n, is carried by four jilanks, assuming that 
the center plank is inactive, as stated above. Therefore, on section x-x each plank has a stress of 26,670/4 =» 
6670 lb. At the splice just to the left of joint c, all of the load is carried by the planks numbered 2 in Fig. (a). 
Therefore between the sections x-.r and joint e, the stres.ses of 0070 lb. in planks 1 have been transferred to planks 
2, which are fully stresseil at the splice, as calculated above. 

The stress in planks 1 will be tiansfeiied to planks 2 by means of 1-in. bolts, as assumed above. The num- 
ber of bolts reipiircd will be determined by the safe bearing on the end fibers of the wood, and by the safe bending 
stresses in the bolts. At 1200 lb. per sq. in., the safe bearing for a 1^^-in. plank on a 1-in. bolt is 1200 X 1.625 X 
1 = 1950 lb. The number reipiired for bearing is then ()670/19.50 = 3.42, or four bolts. Assuming the loading 
conditions on the bolts to be as .shown in Fig. (5), the total moment to be carried by the bolts is 6(i70 X 1.625 
10,820 in. -11). From the tables of safe bemling moments on bolts for a liber stress of 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the 
allowable bending moment on a 1-in. bolt is 2360 in.-lb. Therefore, 10,820/2360 = 4.6, or five bolts are required 
for bending moment. These bolts are shown in position in Fig. 162 (r). 

The distance from the eeiiteis of the bolts to the edge of the splice is determined by the rcquireil strength in 
shearing on the dotted lines shown in Fig. (c). Hince five bolts are to be used, the load on each bolt is 6670/5 »=» 
1335 lb. From .\rt. 142, the shearing value of hemlock parallel to the grain is 240 lb. per sq. in. The required 
distance from the center of the bolt to the edge of the plank i.s then 1335/2 X 1.625 X 240 = 1.72 in. The arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 162(c) is convenient, and will be adopted. 

At the right of the splice at joint <*, an arrangement of bolts similar to that described above must also be 
used, for the stress in planks 2 must be transferred to i)lank8 1 because of the splice in planks 2 at joint /. As the 
calculations are similar to those given above, they will not be repeateil 

In the panel /--g, similar calculations must also be made. As the stresses are smaller than those in the end 
panels, four bolts will be found sufficient. At points between the splices, the planks are to be held together by >^- 
in. bolts placed about 2-ft. centers. 

Design of Vertical Tension Rods, — ^The vertical tension members will be made of round rods 
threaded at the ends and provided with square nuts. As shown in Table 2, a plain ?^-in. 
diameter round rod provides some excess area for member c-f. Since this is about the small- 
est advisable size of rod for such members, it will be used. It is to be remembered that the 
area of the rod at the root of thread governs the design. 

Although member d-e has no definite stress, a Ji-in. rod will be used. 





Fig 162. 
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For member d-g an area of 0.665 sq. in. at root of thread is required. A plain rod 1 
in. in diameter will furnish the required area. It will probably be better pract ice to use a rod 
of smaller diameter with an upset end. From the tables of upset ends for round rods^ it will 
be found that a 1-in. rod with a l?8-in. upset end is required. 


Table 2. — Desicsn of Members 



146. Design of Joints. — A great variety of joint details jire in use for wooden roof trusses. 
The gencjral principles governing the design of joints have hc'cn giv(*n in the chapttT on Hoof 
Trusses — General Design, where typical joint details are shown. In the present arthde, the 
design methods will be given for some of the details in common use, particular attention being 
paid to details suitable for the type of truss und(T consid(‘ration. 

The general prirndples of joint design given in the chaptiT on the Detailed Design of a 
Steel Roof Truss apply also to a wooden roof truss. Center lin(‘s of members must be made to 
intersect in a common point. If this can not be done, the additional strc\ss(‘s in the in(*ndjers 
due to the eccentric connections must be calculated and proper provision made for them. 

In designing the joint details, the stresses transmitted from one mcmb(;r to another must 
be carefully determined and the bearing areas between the members proportioned to provide 
for the stresses to be carried. In general, simple details are desirable^, and the joints sliouid be 
made up with as few parts as possible. Indirect connections, and those in which the distri- 
bution of the stress to several parts is indeterminate, should be avoid(*d. Where the stresses 
are small, one member can be notched into another to form the joint details. Where very 
large stresses are to be transmitted from one member to another, m<*tal bearing plates or cast- 
ings, side plates, or bolted connections are required. The general principles for the design of 
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splices and similar connections are given in the chapter on Splices and Connections — Wooden 
Members. 

Design of Joint h. — As the stress to be transmitted from member b-f to the top chord 
member is comparatively small, a notcih detail of the form shown in Fig. 163 will be used. In 
order to make certain that the resultant pressures on the faces 1-2 and 2-3 intersect on the center 

line of the member at point 4, the notch will be made with faces 
at 90 deg., as shown in Fig. 163. In this way a central con- 
nection is made and eccentric moments are eliminated. 

Assume a notch 1 3^ in. de(*p on face 1-2. The dimensions 
and form of the resulting notch are shown in Fig. 163. These 
dimensions were scaled from a large s(*ale layout of the joint. 
In making the layout, the actual dimensions of the members 
were used. 

Resolving the stress in member h-f into its components 
perpendicular to the faces of the notch by means of a force 
diagram, the forces to be carric'd are as shown in F'ig. 163. Since th(‘S(^ loads act at an angle 
to the grain of the material, the strength of the notch depemds upon the allowable bearing 
values on these surfaces, as determined by the formula of Art. 142, for which the conditions 
are shown in I'ig. 159. TIk^ angles whhdi the surfaces 1-2 and 2-3 make with the grain of 
the material of the chord membc'r and of memb('r 5-/ are as shown in F'ig. 163. Th(*se angles 
were measured with a protractor from a large scale layout of tlui joint. Angles wen) read to 
the nearest half degre(\ 

The allowable bearing values as calculated from the formula of Art. 142 are as follows: 

Chord momhor: 

aurfaro 1-2, 330 0.tS15(74)2 «= 13301b. por sq in. 

surface 2-3, 330 d' 0 lSir»(lG)« = 375 lb. per 8<i. m. 

Member h-f : 

surface 1-2, .330 + 0.1815(52.5)2 « 850 lb. por 8q. in. 
surface 2-3, 330 + 0.1815(37.5)2 = 585 lb. per sq. in. 

For these allowable bearing values, the areas required are as follows: 

Chord member; 

surface 1-2, 5200/1330 = 3.90 sq. in. 
surface 2-3, 3900/ 375 = 10.4 aq. in. 

Member b-f: 

surface 1-2. 5200/850 = 0. 12 .sq. in. 
surface 2-3, 3900/585 = 0.07 8(i. in. 

These calculations show that the rccpiired areas are 6.12 sq. in. for surface 1-2, and 10.4 sq. 
in. for surface 2-3. 

As the notch 1'2 is assumed to be in. deep, the width required on this surface is 6.12/ 
1.25 = 4.90 in. From the design given in Art. 145, a 4 X 4-in. member is sufficient for member 
h-f as far as the column design is concerned. This member, however, does not provide the 
required width on surface 1-2, as given by the above calculations. The recpiired area can be 
provided by one of two methods; either the notch can be made deeper, ortho member can be 
made wider. As designed in Art. 145, the chord member is 6 in. wide and member h-f is 4 in, 
wide. It is therefore possible to increase the wiilth of member h-f. In this case it does not 
seem advisable to make the notch deeper tliaii assumed, because the excess area provided by 
the section adopted does not allow much cutting. The required area will be provided by in- 
creasing member h-f to a 4 X 6-in. section, actual size assumed as 35^ X 5>2 m., placed with 
the 4-in. side in the plane of the truss, as shown in F"ig. 163. The area provided on surface 
1-2 is then 5.5 X 1.25 = 6.875 sq. in., which is satisfactory. 

In order to prevent member h-f from slipping out of place due to shrinkage of the parts, 
it is best to provide a tenon projecting from the surface 2-3 into a slot in the chord member, as 
shown in Fig. 163. This tenon should be about 1 in. thick, and the slot in the chord member 
tHiich receives the tenon should be about 1 K in wide. The net width of the surface 2-3 is 
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then 5.5 - 1.125 = 4.375 in. From Fig. 163, the length of the surface 2-3 is 4.53 in. The area 
provided is then 4.53 X 4.375 = 19.8 sq. in. From the calculations given above, an area of 
10.4 sq. in. is required. The detail is satisfactory and will be adopted. 



Fig. 164 shows another arrangement for joint b. A S-shapeci bent steel plate has one of its legs notched into 
the chord member, while the other leg forms a projection against which the mcniber />-/ bears. The depth of the 
projection 1—2 is determined by the allowable bearing on this surface, which, from the formula of Art. 142, is 3.30 4- 
0.1815(36.8)* *= 575 lb. per sq. in. Resolving the stress in b~/ into components parallel and perpendicular to the 
chord member, the loads shown in the force diagram are obtained. 

Therefore, the area required on surface 1-2 «= 2910/.')75 *= 4 98 sq. in. 

If b~/ be taken as a 4 X 4-in. member (actual size 3^8 in. square), the 
required distance 1-2 =» 4.98/3.625 =» 1.378 = IJg in. 

The thickness of the plate is determined by its strength as a canti- 
lever beam of length 1*8 in. The plate will be made the full width of 
the chord member, which is 5)-2 in. wide. Assuming the pressure to 
be concentrated at the center of the surface 1-2, the moment is X 
2910 X 1.375 — 1930 in. lb., and the thickne.ss required for a working 
stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. is d — ((]Af//h)l^ = (6 X 1930/ 1»), 000 X 
5".5)’- — 0.3G25 in. A > 2 -in. plate will be used. 

From the formula of Art. 142, the allowable bearing pre.S8ure for 
the 4 X 4-in. member on the surface 2-3 is 330 f- 0.1815 (.'>3.2)* — 840 
lb. per sq. in. The bearing area required between the 4 X 4-in 
member and the. under side of the plate is 5S30/8I0 «= 6.95 sq. in On the upper surface of the plate, tlie bearing 
is directly on the side <'f the chord member, and the allowable !)earing is 330 lb. per 8»i. in. 3'he bearing area 
required on the lower face of tlie chord member is 5830/3.30 = 17.7 sq. in. From a large scale layout of the 
joint, the dimensions were found to be as shown in Fig. 104. The bearing area i>rovided between the 4 X 4-in. 
member and the pUite is then 3^2 X 35 h — 12 7 sq in., and the area pro^ iclcd b<*t ween the chord member and 
the ijlate is 5 5 X 3.5 ==* 10 2 s<i. in , as tlie plate is as8ume<l to cover the full width of the rluird member. 

The component of thrust parallel to the chord member is taken up by notching into the chord nernber. A» 
the bearing is on the end fibers of the material, the allowable bearing is ISOO lb. per s<j in , and the arc'a required 

is 2910/1800 =^* 1.62 sq. in. 'I'lio depth of the notch required is 
1.62/5.5 *** 0.294 in. A ? 4 -in. notch will he used, for a shallower 
notch is not effective. 

The bent plate is kejit in contact with the chord member and 
with member 6-/ by means of lag screws, or by means of a bolt pass- 
ing through the menibeis. Fig. 104 sliows (ho adopted tletail. 

Fig 165 shows a detail for joint b which makes use of a east-iron 
angle block. This block is notched into the top chord by means of 
a lug cast on the angle block. Member h / bears directly on the 
end of the angle block. In order to save material, and also to 
reduce the weight of the angle block, it will be made up of two 
bearing surfaces, 1-2 ami 3-4, connected by a east web. 

The <lesign of an angle block of the form shown in Fig. 165 
consists in the determination of the size of the lug which notches into 
the tup eliord, an«l the thickness required for the cantilever beams 
funning the bearing surfaces 1-2 and 3- 4. The force diagram shows 
the components of load parallel ami perpendicular to the top chord 
member. 

The depth of the lug must be sufficient to transfer to the end 
fibers of the toi) chord member a stress of 2910, as shown hy the force 
diagram. As the allowable bearing on the end fibers of the material 

is 1800 lb. per B<|. in., and tlu* w'idth of the chord member is in., 
the depth of notch reipiired is only 2910/1800 X 5.5 « 0.294 in. 
As the required notch is too shallow to be effective, a 1-iii. notch 
will be vuscfl. The width of the lug is determine^l by its strength as 
a cantilever beam under a moment of 2910 X 0.5 = 1455 in. -lb If the working stress for cast iron is takem us 

3000 lb. persq. in., the width required is (6M/b/)H - (6 X 1455/5.5 X 3000)M *» 0.727 in. A width of 1 in, will 

be adopted. The details of the lug are as shown in Fig. 165. 

The area required on the surface 1-2 is determined by the bearing strength of the timber across the fibers, 
which is 330 lb. per sq. in. From the force diagram, the load to be transmitted to the chord member is 5830 lb. 
The area required is then 5830/330 = 17.7 sq. in. If it be assumed that the top surface of the lug docs not carry 
compression due to imperfect workmanship, the area provided on surface 1-2 is (4.5 — 1.0) 5 5 »» 19.3 sq. in., which 
is ample. 

The thickness of the upper bearing surface is determined by the necessary thickness when considered as a 
cantilever beam. Fig. (b) shows a vertical section x~x of Fig. (a). This beam is subjected to a pressure of 5830/19.3 
*= 303 Ib. per sq. in., acting as shown in Fig. (h). For the conditions shown, the bending moment in a strip of 
beam 1 in. wide is H X 303 X 2.25* 765 in.-A>. at the edge of the vertical web. For an allowable bending stress 

33 



Joint b 


Section 'x-x* 


Fig. 105. 
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of 3000 Ib. per sq. in. for cast iron, the required thickness is (6 X 765/3000) 1.24 in. The section 

will be made l}^i in. thick. 

By a similar process it will be found that the thickness of the bearinfc surface 3-4 can also be made 1 in. thick. 
The anffle block will be fastf'ncd to the chord member by means of lag screws. To hold the member h-f in place, 
side pieces will be east on the lower bearing surface. Lag screws through the projections thus formed will hold the 
member rigidly in position. All details ar<> shown in Fig. 165. 

Member b-e, the vertical tension rod, passes through the chord member and bears on the chord by means of a 

cast washer. As member b-e has no definite stress, a 
washer similar to the one designed for joint c will boused. 
Fig. 166 (c) shows the details of the washer. 

Design of Joint c. — Fig. 166 shows two de- 
signs for joint c. The design methods are similar 
to those used for joint h. Fig. (a) shows a joint 
made by notching, and Fig. (h) shows an angle 
block design. Due to the angle between mem- 
ber c~g and the top chord member, a solid block 
was used in this case. 

The vertical rod c-f transmits to the upper 
chord its stress of 2990 lb. This load is brought 
to the top of the chord member by a washer. 
In this cjuse a cast angle washer will be used, as 
shown in Fig. 166 (c). The design of this 
washer consists in providing a base area suffi- 
cient to transmit to tlie top fibers of the chord member, a stress of 2680 lb., the component of 
stress perpendicular to tlie chord member, and in providing an area at the toe of the washer 
which will provide for a load of 1340 lb., the component of stress parallel to the chord member. 
The stresses to be carried were determined from the force diagram. 

As stated in Art. 142, the bearing under washers which bear perpendicular to the grain 
is 412.5 lb. per sq. in. The area required on surface 1-2 of Fig. (c) is then 2680/412.5 = 6.5 
sq. in. Since the rod composing member c-J is in. in diameter, the hole in the washer should 
be about 1 in. in diameter. As the hole in the base of the washer is elliptical in form, the area 
will be taken as 1.5 sq. in. The required gross area 
of the base is then 6.5 -{- 1,5 = 8.0 sq. in. A 3 X 3 
in. base will be used. 

To resist the component of load parallel to the 
chord member, the washer will be set into the chord 
member. As the allowable end bearing on the fibers 
is 1800 lb. per sq. in., and as the washer is 3 in. wide, 
the indentation must be at least 1340/1800 X 3 = 

0.25 in. A > 2 -in. indentation will be used, as shown 
in Fig. (c;. 

Other forms of washer details in common use for sloping 
chords are shown in Figs, (d) and (e). In the form shown in 
Fig. (d), the top chord is notelied to form a horizontal surface. 

A round or square washer is then used whose base area is de- 
termined for the allowable bearing, as calculated from the 
formula of Art. 142. Fig. (c) shows a bent plate washer. The 
design of this detail is similar to the one shown in Fig. (c). 

Design of Joint d . — Joint d, the apex joint, is a 
butt joint in which the members intersect at an angle. 

The design of this joint consists in providing the proper area between the abutting surfaces, 
and the provision of proper bearing under the washer on the vertical member d-g. Rigid 
fastenings arc to be provided in order to hold the members in line. 

Fig. 167 shows a detail of the apex joint in which the top chord members from the two sides 
of the truss butt against each other on a vertical line and against a plate washer on the end of 
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member d-g^ the vertical rod. The maximum stress in member c-d is 17,820 lb., as given in 
Table 1. This stress is due to the vertical loading of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, for which 
the panel load is 5320 lb. Tlie stresses in all members, and the panel load, are shown in position. 

The details of the joint depend on the method of supporting the purlin at this point. If 
the purlin is set on the top of the washer, the bearing area on the under side of the washer 
must be determined for the vertical components of the stresses in the chord members. From 
the force diagram, the load to be carried is 2 X 7980 = 15,91)0 lb. If a detail of the form 
shown in Fig. 178 (h) is adopted, wdiero the purlin load is distributed equally to the two chord 
members, the load to be provided for on the under side of washer is 15,960 — 5320 = 10,640 lb., 
which is equal to the stress in the vertical rod. The latter detail wdll be adopted in this case, 
as shown on the general drawing, Fig. 179. 

From tho formula of Art. 142, tho allowable boarini? on the under side of the w’ashcr is 330 + O.lSl.'i (26.5)* 
= 400 lb. per sq. in., and that on tho vortical bearinK surface is .330 + 0.1S15 (03..5)2 =* 1060 lb. per sq. in. Tho 
area rctiuired on the under side of the wjiahcr i.s then lO.OlO/tCO = 23.1 sq. in., and on the vertical bearing surface 
the area required is 15,900/1000 = 15 ls<j. in Assuminj; the plate washer to cover the full w'idth of the chord 
member, the length required is 23.1/5.5= 4.2 in. To allow for tho area taken out for the vertical rod, a.'iM-iu. 
square steel plate will be used, us shown in Fig. 107 (a). If the horizontial bearing area for each chord member 
is made 2?4 in., a layout of the joint will show that the vertical bearing surface is about 4*4 in. The area pro- 
vided on the vortical bearing surface is then 4.75 X 5.5 = 20.13 sq in , which is more than re<iuired. 

The thickness of the plate washer will be determined on the assumption that it forms a ilouble cantilever beam. 
Fig. (h) shows the assumed distribution of loading, w'hieh is approximate but accurate enough under the con- 
ditions, The moment to be carried on section is .5320 X 1,375 = 7,315 in. -lb. For an assumed working stresa 
of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the thickness reiiuired is r/ = ( 6 M/A/)*'^ = f 6 X 7315/4X16,000)’-’= 0 S3 in. A ^H-in. plato 
will bo us(‘d. As show’n in Fig. (/>), a I I'i-in. hole is provided in the washer for the veitieul member, which leaves 
a net width on section x x of b — 5.5 — 1.5 = 4.0 in. 





Fig 169 


To hold the chord members in place, short pieces of 2 X 6 -in. plank are fusb ned to the faces of the chord 
members by means of ^ 4 -in bolts. These pieces do not carry any debnite stress 

Fig 168 shows two forms of cast-iron block details for the joint at point d In the design of Fig. (a), the bearing 
surfaces required are determined by the same methocls as used in the design of Fig. 167. The required thieknc'ss of 
metal can he determined by considering the upper surface to be a fixed ended beam supported by the side surfaces. 
The details shown in Fig. 168 are more expensive than the one shown in Fig. 167. It is doubtful if the added ex- 
pense i.s worth while, for the detail of Fig, 167 is simple, effeetive, and inexpensive. 

Design of Joint a . — The tlosign of the joint at a, the heel of the fruss, r(*quires careful con- 
sideration. At this point the stresses to be provided for are greater than at any otlier point in 
tlic truss. In general the rneinbers meet at an acute angle, which adds to the difficulties 
encountered in tho design. Designs will be worked out in detail for a joint formed by notcliing 
one member into the other; for one formed by a bent strap with lugs; for a joint consisting of 
steel side plates; and for a cast-iron shoe. 

Fig. 160 shows an arrangement for a joint at point a formed l)y notching the top cliord 
member into the lower chord member. The notch is so arranged that the surfaces 1-2 and 3-4 
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provide equal areas. The connection formed between the members is central and no eccentric 
moments are to be provided for. 

It can be seen from Fig. 169 that the bearing value at the notches is governed by the allow- 
able values for the horizontal member. From the formula of Art. 142, the allowable bearing 
is 330 -f- 0.1815 (63.5)2 = 10()0 lb. per sq. in. Hence the total area to be provided on surfaces 
1-2 and 3-4 is 29,800/1060 — 28.1 sq. in. If the notches arc made 1% in. deep, as shown in 
Fig. 169, the width of bearing required is }4 X 28.1/1.875 == 7.5 in. From Table 2, the stress in 
member a—b calls for a 6 X 6-in. piece, of which the actual width is 5^^ in. Since it is not 
advisable, and in fact impossible in this case to make the notches deeper because of the reduc- 
tion in the available net area of the lower chord section, the members must be majde wider if 
this form of joint is to be used. The calculations above show that a 6 X 8-in. member, actual 
width 7} 2 in., must be used for both the top and bottom chord members. This change will be 
made and the other details of the design will be worked out. 

The net area of the lower chord member must now be checked up. As shown in Fig. 169, 
the weakest section is on a vertical section through point 4, where the net area provided is 
7.5 X 3 = 22.5 sq. in. From Table 2, the net area required for member a-e is 16.2 sq. in. The 
area furnished is therefore ample, provided no further cutting is required. 

The loads brought to the surfaces 1-2 and 3-4 must be resisted by the shearing resistance 
offered by the surface's 2-6 and 4-7. The shearing resistance developed must be equal to the 
horizontal component of the stress in the top chord member, which is 26,670 lb., as shown by the 
force diagram. Assuming that surface 2-6 carries one half of this load, tin; length required 
on surface 2-6 is X 26,670/210 X 7.5 = 7.4., wh(‘n the shearing working stress is 240 11). 
per sq. in., as given in Art. 142. Surface 4-7 is below surface 2-6 so that it (;an be counted upon 
to act as shear resisting ar<*a. '^Po provide some excess area due to possible defects in the ma- 
terial, th(* bottom chord member will be extended 12 in. beyond the intersection of center 
linos, as shown in Fig. 169. A layout of the joint will show that the lower chord member will 
not project outside the roof line if the purlin is placed with its lower surface on the same level 
as the iiruhir side of the top chord member. 

The top chord member will be held in place on the lower chord member by means of bolts 
passing through the members, as shown in Fig. 169. These bolts do not carry any definite 
stress, as they serve only to hold the parts together. Two f-in. bolts will bo used, located as 
shown in Fig. 169. In order to avoid further cutting of the lower chord member to provide seats 
for the wasliers at the lower ends of the ^ I'-in. bolts, a 6 X 8-in. timber, known as a corbel, will 
be boltofl to the \intlcr side of the chord member, as shown in Fig. 169. 

Although the ’'^4-in. bolts do not carry any definite stress, it is usual to assume that the 
probable maximum stress in the bolt is equal to its full net strength in tension. Washer details 
and bearing areas are then determined for this load. As the area at the root of thread for a 
^4-in. bolt is 0.302 sq. in., the i)robable maximum bolt stress is 16,000 X 0.302 = 4830 lb. For 
the conditions shown in Fig. 169, the allowable bearing value under the washers is governed 
by the conditions under the corbel. From the formula of Art. 142, the allowable bearing value 
is 330 -f- 0.1815 (26.5)2 = 460 lb. per stp in. As stated in Art. 142, this may be increased for 
washers which cover only a part of the area of the bearing surface. The bearing area required 
is then 4830/460 X 1.25 = 8.4 sq. in. From the table of Standard C-ast Washers given on 
j). 246, it will be found that the standard washer for a ?it-in. bolt provides a bearing area of 
about 7.9 sq. in. Under the conditions, a standard washer will be used, although the area 
provided is somewhat deficient. If the discrepancy in area is greater than for the case under 
consideration, it will be best to design a special steel plate washer similar to those used at joints 
d, /, and g. 

Since the probable bolt stresses arc inclined to the axis of the corbel, keys or wedges must 
be inserted between the lower chord member and the corbel to prevent any movement of the 
parts. If three woodtm keys are provided, as shown in Fig. 169, each key must tjike one-third 
of the horizontal component of the total stress in the bolts. From a force diagram, the hori- 
zontal component of the stress in the bolts is found to be 2 X 2,160 == 4320 lb. In addition 
to this load, the keys must also provide for the horizontal component of the reaction due to 
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wind. From the coefficients for wind load reactions given in the chapter on Roof Trusses 
— Stress Data, the maximum horizontal force to be provided for is 2,06 X 2,220 X sin 26® 
34' = 2050 lb. The total to be carried by the keys is then 4320 + 2050 = 6550 lb. 

A 2 X 4-in. key, actual size 1?^ X 3?8 in., will be assumed. Fig. {h) shows the condi- 
tions for which the key is to be designed. The area required for bearing against the side fibers 
of each key is X 6550/412.5 = 5.28 sq. in., assuming a working stress as for bearing under 
wiishcrs. The area provided by the assumed key is }4 X 1.625 X 7.5 = 6.08 sq. in., which is 
sufficient. The length of the key is determined by the area required to develop a shearing 
resistance equal to one-third of the total horizontal force to be carried, which is 3 a X 6550 = 
2183 lb. As given in Art. 142, the allowable shearing stress transverse to the grain is 150 lb. 
per sq. in. The area required for each key is then 2183/150 = 14.5 sq. in. As shown in Fig. 
(5) the area provided by a key on the surfaces 1-2 is 3.625 X 7.5 == 27.2 sq. in. "I’he assumed 
ke}^ is satisfactory. To prevent the kvy from twisting, due to the eccentric application of the 
forces, a ?^-in. bolt will be placed close to each key, as shown in Fig. (a). 

The bearing area provided between the masonry wall and the corbel is d(*termined by the 
allowable bearing on the masonry, which is given in Art. 142 as 300 lb. per sep in. From Art. 
141 it will be found that the reactions at the wall are as follows: dead load, 5500 lb.; snow load, 
8940 lb.; wind load, vertical component 4100 lb., horizontal component 2050 lb. The resulting 
reactions are then: {a) dead load, minimum snow load, and maximum windload, vertical com- 
ponent 14,070 lb,, horizontal component 20501b.; (5) dead load, maxinuim snow load, and mini- 
mum wind load, vertical component 14,810 lb., horizontal component 700 lb.; ami (c) reaction 
due to a vertical load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, 15,960 lb. (^ase (r) therefore deter- 
mines the required bearing area, which is 15,960/300 = 53.3 sep in. If a 12-in. wall is assumed, 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 169 provides a bearing area of 12 X 7.5 = 90 sq. in., which is 
greater than required. To prevent horizontal movement on the wall, the corlxd will ])e notched 
over the wall, as shown in Fig. 169. The area retpiired in bearing against the wall is 2050/300 
= 6.83 sq. in. A 1-in. notch will provide 7.5 sq. in. 

Fi^. 170 shows a drsiRn niado up for a Pont strap with a lug notched into the lower chord. It will be nssiiniod 
that all of the stress in the top chord tuenibcr is transferred to the lowt'r chord inoinber by means of the bent strap. 
The bolts serve only to hold the parts together. 

The bearing areas on surfaces 1-2 and 2-3 nnist be lar/ce enough to pr<>\ i(h* for tlie eoinponentH f)f forces shown 
in the foree diagram. From the foimula of Art. 1 12, the aIlo\\ub]o beiirinn \aliie on the surface 1 2 is lOnO lb. per 
B<i. in., and that on surface 2-3 is 4()() lb. per «<i. in. 

Since the fibers at the end of tJie t«)p chord nienib<*r are 
ronfined by the bent strap, which tends to increase the 
allowable bearing value, it seems reasonable to allow an 
increase of 23 m the working value Kiven above 'I’lie 
bearing .areas required are: surface 1-2, 20,700/ lOUO X 
1.25 = 20 1 sq. in.; and surface 2-.3, 13,33.3/100 X 1 2.3 
= 23.2 sq. in. Since the under side of the bent strap g 
boars directly on the side fibeis of the lower chord mem- 
ber, the allowable bearing is .330 lb. per s<i. in. If this 
be increased 25 ' J, as as.sumcd above, tlie area requinal 
is 13,33.3/3.30 X 1.25 = 32 4 sq. in. 

In order to secure a notch of reasonable depth on 
lino 1-2 of Fi^. 170, it will be found necessary to inerease 
the width of the rhord members to 8 in., as in the 
ease of the design of Fi^. 169. A notch 2®^ in. deep Piq, 17 ()_ 

will provide an area of 2.75 X 7.5 = 20.0 8<j. in , which 

slightly exceeds the required area. On surface 2-3, an area of 6.75 X 7.5 = 50.6 sci in. is provided, nliich 
exceeds the area required. 

The strap must be set into the chord member to a depth which will pro\ ide for the horizontal component of 
26,670 lb. in bearing on the end fibers of the material. Assiiining tliat <me-half of the loa<l is taken at tlie front end 
of the strap detail, and that the other half is taken by a lug at the rear end, the di fith of notch required at each 
place is 26,670/2 X 1800 X 7.5 = 0.988 in. A 1-in. notch will be usc-d, as shown in Fig. 170. 

The thickness of the strap is determined by the conditions at the lug on the lear end. Considering the lug to 
be a cantilever beam which carries half of the horizontal component of the stress in the top chord member, and 
assuming that the thickneas of the strap is in., the bending moment to be rarried by the strap is M X 13,335 
(1.0 4- 0.76) *= 11,700 in.-lb. This moment occurs on a vertical section at the point where the lug joins the hori- 
sontal portion of the strap. Assuming that the strap is made of steel for which the allowable working stress is 
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10,000 Ib. ppr aq. in., thp required thickness is (QM/bf)^^ =* (6 X 11,700/7.5 X 16,000)’/^ *0.765 in. A ^4-in. strap 
in. wide will be used, arranged as shown in Fig. 170. It is nceessary also to make certain that the net area of 
the strap is sufficient to act as a tension member. As the tension area required is 13,335/16,000 * 0.835 sq. in., 
the strap furnishes excess area 

To hold the strap in place on the end of the top chord member, two bolts, placed about 4 in. center to 

center, will be used. These bolts <lo not carry any definite stress, but experience has shown that the joint, to be 
effective, must have all of its parts held securely in position. Bolts of the size adopted will be found to be ample 
for trusses of the size under con.si<leration. 

The strap will bo held in place on the lower chord member, partly by means of a block keyed in place, and partly 
by means of vertical bolts placed close to the face of the lug, as shown in Fig. 170. An exact determination of the 
stress in these bolts can not be made. By a.ssuming that the moment of the stress in the bolt taken about the edge 
of the wedge block is equal to the moment on the lug considered as a cantilever, an approximate determination of 

the bolt stress can be made. On this assumption 
the moment of the bolt stress is 11,700 in. -lb , as 
calculated above. By scale from Fig. 170 the 
lever arm of the bolt stress about the edge of the 
wedge bloek is 1 in. The stress in the bolt is 
then about 11,700 lb. At lf),000 lb. per sq in., 
an area of 11,700/16,000 = 0 73 sq in is re- 
quired. Two J-H-in bolts will furnish the required 
area. 

The length required on the surface 4-6 to 
resist in shear the load brought to surface 4-5, 
and all details of the corbel and keys, are calcu- 
lated by the methods given ff)r the design of Fig. 
169 All details of the adopted design are shown 
in Fig. 170. 

Fig. 171 shows a detail for joint a made up 
of structural steel plates and shapes. In this 
design the stresses in the top and bottom chord 
members are transferred to steel side plates by 
means of lugs riveted to the plates. The load is 
transferred from the side plates to the masonry 
walks by a shoe composed of angles riveted to a 
short piece of rolled channel. A detail of the 
form shown in Fig. 171 is especially useful for 
trusses in which the distance from the intersection 
point of the center lines of members and the end 
of the truss is limited, as, for example, in struc- 
tures in which this walls are built up above the 
lower chord of the trusses. A long overhanging 
end detail of the form shown in Figs. 169 or 170 
could not be used in such cases, for the end of the 
truss would project through the walls. 

As shown in Fig. 171 (a), the stre.ss in the 
top chord member is transferred to the side plates 
by means of four lugs. The load on each lug is 
then 29,S00/4 = 7450 lb. Since the allowable 
bearing pressure on the end fibers of the material is 1800 lb. per sq. in , and since the chord member is 5.5 in. wide, 
the depth of notch required is 7150/1S0O X 5 5 = 0 753 in. A Ts-in. lug will be used. As the amount of cutting 
to provide notches on the chord members is small, the 6 X 6-in. section designed in Table 2 can bo used. 

The lugs will be fastened to the side plates by rivets ^4-in in diameters. From the tables of rivet values given 
in the chapter on Splices and Connections — Steel Members, the value of a )^4-in rivet in single shear is 4420 lb. 
Hence, 7450/4420 * 2 rivets arc required in each lug, as shown in Fig. (a). In order to provide room for these 
rivets, the lugs will be made 2>2 in- wide. 

The distance between the lugs on the top chord member is determined by the shearing area required to resist 
the load on the lugs. Since the load to be carried by each lug is 7450 lb , and since the allowable shear is 240 lb. per 
sq. in., the area required between lugs is 7450/240 = 31.0 sq in. As the top chord member is 5>.i in. deep, the dis- 
tance between the lugs must be 31 0/5.5 == 5 64 in. To allow for inequalities in material and uneven bearing on the 
lugs, the clear distance between lugs will be. made 7^2 in , as shown in Fig. (o). As the top chord member is in 
compression, the shear area must be provided to the right of the lug, or toward the apex of the truss. For the lower 
chord member, which is in tension, the shear area must be provided to the left of the lug — that is, between the end 
of the truss and the lug. The arrangement of lugs shown on Fig. (o) for the lower chord member provides more 
shear area between the lugs than is required to carry the loads. The lugs are placed as shown in order to bind the 
plates firmly to the chord member. 

' The thickness of the side plates is determincti either by the limiting slenderness ratio required as a compression 
member at the lower end of the top chord member, or by the section required to resist the bending stresses due to the 
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applied loads. From Fig. 171 (a), the maximum unsupported length of plate at the top chord member is about 8 in. 
If l/r is limited to 125, the minimum allowable r = 8/125 = 0 004 in. For a rectangle r = 0 2S9f/. Therefore, 
d 0.004/0.289 = 0.22 in. Since it will be necessary to countersink some of the rivets in the rear face of the plate, 
in order to secure a smooth face, a plate at least in. thick must be used, as shown by the dimensions of counter- 
sunk rivet heads given in the chapter on Splices and Connections — Steel Members 

Fig. 171 (6) shows the forces acting on one of the side plates at a section where the depth of plate is 10 in. 
The forces shown on section x-x represent the internal stresses. These forces are a shear of 79X0 lb., a thrust of 
6670 lb., and a bending moment about the center of gravity of the section of 14,900 X 1.7 -f 6670 X 2.2 = 50,tX)0 
in.-Ib. The extreme fiber stress, which is compressive, occurs at the upper edge of the plate. The fiber stress is to 
be calculated from the formula given in Art. 100 for bending and direct stress, from which / = r/A -f Me /I «* 
6670/10 X 0.375 + 6 X 50,000/0.375 X 10* « 1780 + 8000 =* 9780 lb per S(i. in. The effect of shear can be 
neglected, as in tlio case of ordinary beam design. Other sections were investigated, but fiber stress at section x-x 
was found to be a maximum. Since the fiber stress found above is well within allowable limits, the ^^-iii. plate will 
be adopted. 

The side plates are held in place against the chord 
members by means of bolts placed as shown in Fig. (a). 

Fig. (c) shows the forces acting on one of the lugs at the com- 
pression chord. These forces tend to cause a clockwise rota- 
tion of the lug. This rotation is resisted by bending in the 
side plates, by tension in bolt 1, and by compression on the 
side fibers of the timber at bolt 2. Neglecting the effect of 
the bending of the side plate, and assuming tfiat the com- 
pression is concentrated at the bolt, the resisting forces are 
found to be 7450 X 0 625/3.5 = 1330 lb. Fig. (c) shows the 
conditions on which this equation is based. To carry this 
stress, > 2 “in. bolts will be used, arranged as shown in Fig. (a). 

At bolt 2 the side plate presses against the chord member 
with a force of 1330 lb. If the allowable bearing on the side 
of the chord member be assumed to be the same as for 
washers, the width of bearing retjuired is 1330/412 5 X 5.5 
= 0 6 in. As the side plate extends 1>2 in- beyond the lug, 
proper provision has been made for the eoinpression at this 
place. The lugs on the lower chord member are subjected 
to similar conditions. Fig. (a) shows the adopted arrange- 
ment of lugs and bolts. 

The details of the shoe are as showm in Fig. (n). ,Sliort pieces of 3^^ X j X MAti angle are riveted to the 
side plates. As the maximum vertical reaction is 15,960 lb , and the rivets an* in single sheai, ir),9(>0/4 120 = f 
rivets are required. In Fig. (a) six rivets are shown in place. The sole plate is fonneij by an X-in. 1 1 2.')-lb. chan- 
nel The flanges of the channel are placed downward and provide resistann* against horizontal motion, taking 
the place of the notch used in the design of Fig 109. 

A modified form of the joint of Fig. 171 is shown in Fig. 172 In this design the side plates do not extend far 
enough along the lower chord member to include the shoe, which is fastcncil din*ctlv to flic chord niernbf'r. 'I'he 
stresses in the chord inembens are transferred to the side plates from which the combined loads are transfeired back 
to the lower chord member and thence to the wall through the shoe. This arrangi'inent cnusi's a bending moment at 
the end of the low’cr chord member, and also causes vertical forces to be sent uj) wdiieh must bt* resisted by the bolts 
at A and B of Fig. 172 (a). From Fig, (a), the moment in the chord members is (l.>,9()0 — 2t)t'»0) 7 2.> = 96,500 in -lb 
Fig. (6) show’s the siile plates removed with all forces in position. To hold tin* plate in equilibrium under the 
aetion of the stresses in the chord members, forces P and ij mu.st art as shown, 'fhesi* foiees ran lie ileterrnined 
subject to the conditions that moments about any point outside of the plate must be zero, and that P Q is etiual to 
the vertical component of the top chord stress. Fig. {h) Hhow.*4 the resulting values. 

The design of this form of joint will not be carried beyond this point Design method for the determination 
of the sizes of bolts required at A and B are given in the eliapUT on Splices and f‘onneetions- — Woo<len Members 
The fiber stresses in the chord member can be determined by the methotls given for the design of wooden beams 

The arrangement of Fig. 171 is decidedly better than the one <if Fig. 172; the former tletail is tJierefore recom- 
mended, as the latter detail leads to very heavy bending and bolt stresses in the ease of huge struetures. 

Fig. 173 shows a design for joint a in which a cast shoe is uswi. The horizontal eornjionent of the top chord 
stress, which is 26,670 lb., is transferred to the bottom chord member by means of lugs set into the lower chord. 
The vertical component of the top chord stress is transferred to the lower chord member in hearing on its upper 
fib(*r8. It is the usual practice in the design of a shoe of the form shown in Fig. 173 to assume that thi* bearing on 
surface 2-4 is uniformly distributed over the area of contact betw'een the shoo and the chord mf*mber. This as- 
sumption holds true only when SF, the vertical component of the top cliord stress, is applii'd at the center of the 
bearing area on the chord member. In the ease under consideration, which is shown in Fig. 173, '^V interseets the 
surface 2-4 at a point 2.8 in. from its center. The maximum bearing pressure therefore occurs at point 2. At 
other points the bearing pressures are smaller than at 2, while at point 4 the direction of pressure is upward. "J'liis 
upw’ard pressure must be resisted by a bolt, for upward pressures in such details ran not be resisted directly by the 
surface 2-4. The principles of design are similar to those outlined for the design of the column footings given in 
the chapter on the Detailed Design of a Koof Truss with Knee-braces. 


I'ln. 172. 
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As shown in Fig. 173, the top chord member bears directly on a flat base 1 in. thick which is supported by two 
webs, one on each side of the casting. This base can be designed as a beam tixed at tbe ends by the side web 
plates. The adopted thickness of base is somewhat greater than required by the stresses. It was made l>ti in. 
thick in order to secure a rigid connection at this point. The top cliord member is held in place on the shoe by 
two side plates, and by means of a short lug set into the end of tne member. In this design the 6 X 6-in. pieces 
called for in the design given in Table 2 can be used, as the bearing area on the end of the chord member and the 
net area required for the lower chord member are furnished by the arrangement shown. 

The vertical lug on the rear end of the shoe is made twice as deep as the one at the front end, as shown in 
Fig. 173. This is done in order to reduce the required shear resisting area in front of the shoe. Assuming that the 
rear lug takes H <»f the horirontal force and that the front lug takes the balance, the load at the front lug is H X 
26,670 s= 8890, and the load at the rear lug is 17,780 lb. Since the allowable bearing on the end fibers of the mate- 
rial is 1800 lb. per stp in., and the chord member is 5}^ in. wide, the depth reciuired for the front lug is 8890/1800 

X 5 .'> «= 0 898 in , and for the rear lug, a depth of 17,780/1800 



X •'>.5 = 1 80 in. is required. The front lug will be made 1 in. 
deep, and the rear lug will be made 2 in. deep, as shown in 
Fig. 173 (a) 

The position of 2F, the vertical component of the top chord 
stress, can bo determined as soon as the depth of the lugs is 
fixed. As shown in Fig. (a), 27/ and XV intersect on the center 
‘ of the top chord member. To locate the line of action 
of 2/7, take moments about suiface 2-4, fiom which x 
8,890 X 0 5 + 17,780 X 1 _ . . ... 

~ 8 890 M 7 780 ~ ^ given the line 

of action of 2/7, the position of 2F can be determined by a 
layout of the joint, from which it will be found that XV lies 3 8 
in. from the intersection of the center lines, as siiown in Fig. (a). 

The distance from the front lug to the end of the chord 



member is determined by the length required to develop a 
shearing resistance of 8890 lb For a working shear stress of 
210 lb. p^'r sq in , the clistance required is 8890/5 5 X 240 =* 
6 7 1 in. The length provide*! furnishes some excess area. Since 
the shearing area recpiired for the rear lug is twice as great as 
that for the front lug, the adopted dimensions provide excess 
area. As the shear area for the rear lug is below that for the 
front lug, the entire distance from the rear lug to the end of the 
chord member can be counted on as shear area if necessary. 

The thickness of the lugs is determined by their strength 
as simple cantilever beans. It will be found best to make the 
casting either of cast steel, or of malleable cast iron. For these 
materials the fiber stre.ss in bending can bo taken as 7500 lb. 
per s<i in. If ordinary cast iron is used, for which the allow’able 
bending stress is about .3000 lb. per sq. in , very wide lugs would 


Fi<» 17.3. 


be required, resulting in a heavy, awkward casting. The 


stronger material will therefore be used. 


At the rear lug, the moment to be carried on the surface 4-5 is 17,780 X 1 = 17,780 in. -lb. The thickness 
required, using a working stress of 7500 lb per sq in , is (6Jl///>/)'- = (6 X 17,780/5 5 X 7500)*'^ = 1.61 in. A 
l^H-in. lug will be used. For the front lug, the moment to be earned is 8890 X 0.5 = 4445 in. -lb., and the thick- 
ness of lug reciuired is (6 X 444,5/5 0 X 7500) *1i = 0 805 in. A J'a-hi. lug will be used. 

Figs. 17,3 (/>) and (c) show sections of the body of the shoe. As show n by thesi* sections, the body of the shoe 
is formed by a 1-in. beaiing plate which rests directly on the lower choid member. This base plate is strengthened 
by side web plates. The height of these side web plates is varied to suit the stress conditions for which provision 


must be made. 

Fig. (h) shows the conditions which determine the size of the body of the shoe on section 2-3, close to the front 
lug. The thickness of the bed jilato cun be determined by assuming that it acts as a simple beam supported by the 
side webs. Neglecting the supporting effect of the lug, and a.ssuming that the load to be carried is equal to the 
maximum allowable bearing value of the timber, which is 330 lb. per sq in , and that the span of the bed plate is 
the distance between the centers of tJic vertical web plates, we have for a 1-in. strip, a moment of M * Hw'I* 
me ^ X 330 X 4.5a = 835 in. -lb. For a fiber stress of 7500 lb. per sq. in , as assumed above, the required thick- 
ness of base plate is d = (OM/f)/)’^ = (f, x 835/7,500 X 1)^-^ = 0.818 in. A 1-in base plate will be used. 

The depth of the side webs must be great enough to provide for the stresses due to the loading conditions 
shown in Fig. (6). From this sketch it can be seen that section 2-3 is subjected to a thrust of 8890 lb., and a mo- 
ment of 8890 (0.86 + 0.5) « 12,130 in.-lb. This force and moment act at the center of gravity of the section, 
which can be located by the methods explained in Sect. 1. As this is a case of combined stresses, the formula 
/ » P/A ± Mc/I will be used. This formula is derived and its application explained in the chapter on Bending 
and Direct Stress. For the conditions shown in Fig. (6), the fiber stress at point 2 ia h =- P/ A -V Mc/1 =» 8890/8 
H- 12,130 X 0.85/2.99 » 4560 lb. per sq. in. (comp.) and at point 3 the fiber stress is/s = P/A — Mc/I » 8890/8 
— 12,130 X 1.40/2 99 «= 4690 lb. per sq. in. (tens.). Fig. (c) shows a section at 4-6, near the rear lug. For the 
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forces and dimensions shown it will be found, by the same methods as used for section 2‘>3, that the fiber stress at 
point 4 is 6240 lb. per sq. in. compressive, and that at point 6 is 5740 lb. per sq. in., tensile. As all of these fiber 
stresses are within the allowable value of 7500 lb. per sq. in., the sections will be adopted. 

The length of the bearing surface between the shoo and the chord member — that is, surface 2-4 of Fig. (a)— 
is determined by cut-and-try methods. If possible, the shoe should be located so that the vertical component of 
the top chord stress, shown by K in Fig. (fi), acts at the center of the bearing surface 2-4. When this can be done, 
the bearing pressure over the surface 2-4 is uniform. In the truss under consideration, the angle between the chord 
members is small and a shoe arranged as described above wouKl not be as compact as desired. It will be necessary, 
in order to secure a well proportioned shoe, to place the center of the bearing surface behind the line of action of 
2iV. This will result in an unever distribution of the bearing pressure between the shoe and the chord member. 
As there will probably be upward pressures near point 4, a bolt will be provided to resist the total upward force. 
The distance between the top chord seat and the rear lug will be made just sufficient to allow a ? 4 -in. bolt to be 
inserted, as shown in Fig. (a). 

A length of bearing on line 2-4 of 10 in. will bo assumed. The bearing stress on this area can bo determined 
by the methods given in Art. 165. From eq. (3) of the article mentioned, with 7’ «=• SF «“ 13, .3.35 Ib.; b 5.5 in.; 
U = 10 in.; and e = 2.8 in.; we have p 2 * P/M (1 + Oc/d) = (13,.33.V-'5 5 X 10)(1 H- 6 X 2.8/10) » 151.6 (1 + 
1 05) = 310 lb. per sq. in. Since this bearing value is less than the allowable of 330 lb. per sq. in., tho assumed 
length is sufficient. 

Since the term 6e/d in the above equation is greater than unity, it is evident that tension exists at point 4,' 
although, as indicated by the low value of the term (1 — Oc/d), this tension is very small From eq. (6) of the article 
mentioned above, the total tension in the bolt at the rear lug is T = P(t/24<‘ ((ie/d — 1)2 =■ (13,335 X 16/24 X 2.8) 
(0 X 2.8/16 — 1)2 = 7.95 lb. The ? 4 -in. bolt is much too large, but it will be used 

A corbel similar in form to the one shown in Fig. 169 will be used with the design under consideration. All 
details of the casting and the corbel are as shown in Fig. 173 (a). 

Design of Joint f . — .Joint details for point / can he arran^red as described for joint h. Fig. 
174 sliows three forms of joint, details for joint/. Fig. {a) shows a design for notching, Fig. 

(b) sliows a bent strap dt'sign, and Fig. (c) shows a 
cast-iron shoe. A plate washer is shown on the lower 
end of tho vertical c-f. Tliis washer is designed l>y the 
methods ii.sed for the washer at joint d and shown in 
Fig. 167. 


Joint f 

Fkj. 174. Fm. 175. 

Design of Joint g , — The lower cliord of a wooden roof truss is usually spli(;ed at the center 
point, which, in the truss under consideration, is joint g. Two designs will he given in detail 
for the tension splice required at this point. One design will he worked out for a tabled fish 
plate splice constructed entirely of wood, and another will lie worked out using steel side plates 
and bolts. Design methods for these two forms of splices are given in the chapter on Splices 
and Connections — Wooden Members. 

Fig. 175 shows a tabled fish plate splice of w’ooden construction. This splice is composed 
of two wooden plates with lugs which fit into recesses cut into the sides of the lower chord mem- 
ber. The design of the splices consists in the determination of the net area required for the 
splice plates and for the recessed portions of the lower chord member; the determination of the 
bearing area required between the splice plate and the chord meinJier; the determination of the 
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shoaring area required on the projecting portions of the splice plate and the chord member; and 
the provision of bolts to hold the splice plates in position. 

Hince there are two splice plates, and since the total load to be carried is 21,300 lb., the not 
area required in the body of each splice plate is 21,300/2 X 1650 - 6.45 sq. in. Assuming the 
width of the splice plate to be 5.5 in., the thickness required is 6.45/5.5 = 1.17 in. As the load 
on the splice plate and the chord member act directly on the end fibers of the material, the 
allowable bearing value is 1800 lb. p(‘r sq. in. The width of bearing required is then 21,300/2 
X 5.5 X 1800 = 1.08 in. A 3 X 6-in. piece, actual dimensions X 51^2 in., can be used 
as a splice plate. As shown in Fig. 175, the lugs will be made l '’/c in. deep, and the thickness 
of the splice plate at the C(mter will also be made IJfc in. This arrangement will provide 
ample net and bearing areas. 

The length of the lugs required on the splice plates and on the end of the chord member is 
determined by the shearing area recpiired to carry a load of X 21,300 == 10,650 lb. For a 
working shearing stress of 2401b. per sq. in., the length of the lug recpiired is 10,650/240 X 5.5 = 
8.07 in. To provide for possible defects in the material, the lugs will be made 12 in. long, as 
shown in Fig. 175. 

Since the load to be carried by the splice plate is applied I '^fc in. from the axis of the plate, 
a moment is set up whi(!h tends to rotate the lug from its sc'at on the chord member. The 
amount of this moment is 10,650 X 1.3125 = 14,000 in.-lb. To hold the lug in its seat, a bolt 
will be placed through the splice plate and the chord mend)er, as shown in Fig. 175. An ap- 
proximate estimate of the stress in this bolt can be made by dividing (he moment calculated 
above by the distance from the point of contact between splice plate and chord member to the 
bolt, which in this case is 6 in. Neglecting the elTect of the resisting moment developed by 
the body of the splice jdate, the stress in the bolt is 14,000/6 = 2330 lb. For a working 
stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the required urea at the root of thr(‘ad is 2330/16,000 = 0.147 
sq. in., which is furnished by a f’s-in. bolt. Standard washers on the (mds of this bolt will pro- 
vide proper bearing area on the side fibers of the splice i)late. 

' The net area of the chord members on th(‘ lim* of the bolt must be investigated. Since the 
depth of the cutting on each side of the main member is 1? hj in., as shown in Fig. 175, the net 
width of member is 5.5 — 2 X 1.3125 = 2.875 in. vXssuming the hole for the bolt to be in. 
in diameter, the net depth of the cdiord member is 5.5 — 0.75 = 4.75 in. Hence the actual net 
area of the chord mend)er is 4.75 X 2.875 = 13.65 sq. in. The net area required, as shown in 
Table 2, is 21,300/1650 = 12.9 sq. in. Therefore, as shown by the above calculations, tli(^ 
sphere is sufficient in all of its details. 

As shown in Fig. 175, two diagonal web members and a vertical tension rod enter joints/. 
The load in the tension rod is transf(‘rred to the chord menilxu* by means of a plate waslu'r on 
the under side of the chord memb(*r. This washer is desigiu'd by the methods used for the 
washer at joint </, cxc(‘pt that the allowable bearing pressure for the chord mendxjr at g is 
determined for the side fibers of the material, a value which is somewhat smaller than for 
joint d. However, it will be found that the two wasluirs can be made of the same dimensions. 

The two web members entering joint g are shc\vn as seated on a wooden block set into the 
top of the chord member. Ample bearing area is provided by the arrangement shown in Fig. 
175. Since the wind stress in one of the diagonals is 3520 lb., and that in the other is zero, as 
given in Table 1, the bearing block must be notched into the chord member in order to hold 
the diagonals in place. A force diagram will show tluit the component of the wind stress parallel 
to the chord member is 2380 lb. For an allowable bearing of 1800 lb. per sq. in., the bearing 
area required is 2480/1800 = 1.38 sq. in. If the bearing block is made the full width of the 
chord member, a notch 1.38/5.5 — 0.251 in. deep is required. As shown in Fig. 175, a H-in. 
notch is provided, for a shallower notch would not be effectives 

Fig. 17G 8 ll 0 ^v 8 a design for joint g in which steel side plat<>8 and bolts are used The design of this joint consists 
in the determination of the number and size of bolts; the determination of the size of the side plates; and the spacing 
of bolts required to maintain Bafe shearing stresses in the timber 

If the thickness of the side plates be assumed as in., the loading conditions for a bolt are as shown in Fig. 
176 (6). The total moment to be carried by all of the bolts is lO.G.'iO X 1>'2 •“ 15,975 in.-lb. From the table of 
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safe bending moments on pins for an allowable fiber stress of 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the safe bending moment ig 
2.''{50 in.-lb. for a 1-in. bolt, and 3350 in.-lb. for a IH-in. bolt. Therefore, seven 1-in. bolts, or five IH-in- bolts 
arc required. To secure a compact joint, five lH“in. bolts will be used. Before this number of bolts is finally 
adopted, the bearing pressure exerted by the bolts on the timber and on the steel side plates must bo examined. 
For an allowable working bearing value of 1200 lb. per sq. in for bolts b(*aring on the timber, the area required for 
each bolt is 21,300/5 X 1200 = 3.53 sq. in. The bearing value provided by a It 4 -in bolt is 5 5 X 1 125 ■■ 6 19 sq, 
in For the side plates, the allowable bearing value on the steel plate is 24,000 lb per sq in , and the bearing area 
required for each bolt is 21,300/5 X 24,000 — 0.178 sq. in. The bearing area provideil by two 1’4-in. side plates on 
each bolt is 2 X 1.125 X 0 25 = 0.56 sq. in As the assumed 
bolts are safe in bending and bearing, they will be adopted. 

Fig. 176 (a) shows the arrangement of the bolts. Net areas 
on sections x x and y-y must be investigated before this arrange- 
ment is adopted At section x -x, the net area recpiired is 
21,300/1650 = 12.9 sq. in. Assuming that the bolts fit the holes 
exactly, the net area of the chord member at section x jris (5 5- 
1.125)5.5 = 24.1 sq. in. At section y y, the stress in the chord 
member is 4/5 X 21,300 ■= 17,0.50 lb.; the net area required is 
17,0.50/1650 =» 10 32 sq in , and the net area provided is (.5 5 — 

1 125 X 2)5 5 17.9 sq i The net areas provided are there- 

fore sufficient. 

The distance between bolts, and the distance between the 
end of the chord member and a bolt is determined by the shear 
ar(;a required to develop a resistance equal to the load on a bolt. 

From Fig. 176 (a), the required distance between bolts for a Fia. 176. 

shearing stress of 240 lb. per sq. in is 21, .300/5 X 5 5 X 2 X 240 

= 1 61 in. As shown in Fig. 176 (a), the adopted bolt spacing exceeds the required spacing. The adopted 
spacing was usetl in order to avoid interference between the first set of bolts and the hearing block for the 
diagonal members. Six-inch spacing was adopted for the other bolts in order to secure a neat looking joint. 
All of the details of the bearing block for the diagonal members and washer for the vertical tension rod are the 
same as shown on Fig. 175. 



Joint Details for Trusses with Built-up Members. — In .sonic ca.scs truss members are made 
of built-up membcr.s composed of plank.s placed .side by sidti and liolttnl toj^etlier to act as a 
single piece, as described in Art. 145 for the top and bottom cliord m(*inbor.s of the truss under 
discussion in this (diapter. Joint details for such meiiilx'rs can be made up along the same 
lines as tho.se given above for members composed of single sticks. 
In any ca.se, it is well to provide exce.ss b(*aring areas at all points 
in order to allow for po.saible defects in workrminship and in ma- 
terials, due to the fact that the bearing .surfaetjs are composed of 
\ sciveral parts which must work together, each taking its propor- 

tion of the total load. 

Fig. 177 shows arrangements of built-up joint details for joints a and d. 

In Fig. (a) is given a detail for joint a. A dc’sign is given in Art. 145 for a 
bottom chord member composed of five 2X8 in. -plank. A top chord section 
of the same size will also be used in this detail. As shown in Fig. (a), tliree of 
the top chord plank and two of the lower ohord plank are cut away, and the 
remaining pieces are fitteil together to form a joint. The parts an* held 
together by means of bolts which can be designed by the m(>thods given in the 
chapter on .‘^plice.s and Connections — Wooden Members. Fig. (6) shows a form 
of joint for the apex of the truss 

Details of Purlin Connections. — In Art. 127 there is given a 
I general description of the forms of purlin connections in general 

|| (b) use. For the truss under consideration, a strap hanger of the 

form shown in Fig. 146 (6) of the above-mentioned article will be 
used. J:5tandard .sizes of strap hangers are given in trade cata- 
logues, from which it will be found that a 3X M-in. .strap is required for a 6 X 8-in. purlin. 

It will be assumed that the purlin is to be placed with its lower edge on the same level as 
the lower face of the top chord member. Since the purlin as designed in Art. 144 is a 6 X 8-in. 


section, actual depth in., and the top chord member, as designed in Table 2 of Art. 145, 
is a 6 X ^in. section, actual depth 5 H in., the purlin projects 2 in. beyond the top of the chord 
member, as shown in Fig. 178 (a). The 3 X %-in. strap hanger is held in jjosition on the chord 
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member by lag screws. In locating the purlin at joint 6, it is desirable that the purlin be placed 
with its center at the intersection of the center lines of the truss members. It may not be possi- 
ble in all cases to do this, because of interference between the washer and the strap hanger. The 
purlin will be placed as close to the desired position as the conditions will permit. 



Joint b 


Fig. 178 (6) shows a detail for joint d, the apex of the truss. A single 
purlin of the same size as for joint b is used at joint d. The purlin at d is 
placed in a vertical position and is held in place by a strap hanger which is 
supported by blocks fastened to the chord member by means of lag screws. 

The designs for joint a shown in Figs. 169 to 17.3 can be arranged without 
the use of a purlin. In place of a purlin the masonry can be built up between 
the trusses, and a wall plate provided on which the rafters arc seated. If a 
purlin is desired at this point, a detail can be used of the form shown in Fig. 
146(d), p. 459. 


147. General Drawing and Estimated Weight. — In Fig. 179 

eWPijrim there is shown a general drawing of the truss designed in the pre- 
ceding articles. It will be noted that the joints shown on this 
drawing are made by notching one member into another, and 
that tlie structure is practically an all-wood construction. 
These details were shown because they arc of the type generally 
j used for wooden trusses, and because they are readily designed, 

pjy easily constructed, and a thoroughly practical, reliable structure is 

obtained, when such details are used. 

An approximate estimate of weight will be made for the truss shown on Fig. 179 in order to 
check up on the dead weight estimated by the formula of Art. 142 and used in the calculation 
of stresses in Art. 145. In estimating weights, it was assumed that Western Hemlock weighs 
3 lb. per foot board measure, and that steel and cast iron weigh 490 lb. per cu. ft. Weights of 
steel rods were taken from the steel handbooks. 



Fia. 179. 

The total weight of the trusses was found to be 1695 lb , divided as follows: main members, 1350 lb.; steel rods, 
80 lb.; plate and cast washers, 100 lb.; bolts and dowel pins, 75 lb.; and strap hangers, 90 lb. Since the span is 
60 ft., and the distance between trusses is 16 ft., the horizontal covered area per truss is 50 X 16 s 800 sq. ft. The 
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actual truss weight per sq. ft. of horisontal covered area is then ^••^600 “ 2.12 lb. From Art. 144 the weight as 
estimated by formula- is 2.42 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area. The estimated weight is therefore about 14 in excess 
of the actual weight. However, as brought out in the discussion on dead weight formulas given in the chapter on 
Hoof Trusses — General Design, this diflFerenm betw'een actual and estimated weight is not great enough to warrant 
a recalculation of the dead load stresses. The design as given in the preceding articles will thcrefoio be considered 
as iinal. 


DETAILED DESIGN OF A STEEL ROOF TRUSS 

By W. S. Kinne 

148. General Conditions for the Design. — A complete design will he made of the steel roof 
trusses for a building with masonry side and end walls. It will he assumed that the layout of the 
building, as determined by other considerations, is as shown in Fig. ISO. A roof covering con- 
sisting of wood shingles on plank sheathing will he used. The stnieturc will he jissumed as 
located in the Central States. It will be designed for a minimum load enpaeity of 40 lb. per 
sq. ft. 

The general requirements governing the design of — 

the steel work will conform to the standard practice* for 
this type of structure. Working stresses for steel will 

be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net sendion of tension ^ 

members, and 16,000-70 l/r lb. per sq. in. on the gross 
area of compression members (Z = length of member in 

inches, and r = least radius of gyration of section in —■ 

inches). The limiting slenderness ratio for compression 
members will be l/r — 125 for main members and l/r — 

150 for bracing. It will be assumed that the trusses 

are not exposed to moisture or corrosive gases, so that the minimum thi(‘kness of material 
<uin be taken as in. All members carrying calculattnl stress will he madci of two angles, 
the member and joint details to be arranged according to the discussion given in the chapter 
on Roof Trusses — General Design. 

Rivets will be taken as in. in diameter, and rivet holes will be punched Kg in. larger 
then the rivet diameter. In calculating md areas of tension members the dianuder of rivet 
holes will be taken K in. larger than the rivet, or K in. Working values for shoj) rivets will 
be based on 10,000 lb. per sq. in. for shear, and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. for bearing; corresponding 
values for field rivets will be 7500 and 15,000 lb., respeedively. 

The smallest angle leg which will hold a 'K-in. rivet is usually taken as 2)^2 in. Where an 
angle leg does not contain rivets, a 2-in. leg can be used. No reduction in section area will be 
made wlujre angles are connected by one leg only, except the u.sual rediudion for rivet holes. 

Working stresses for wooden sheathing will be taken as 1000 Jb. per sq. in. for bending. The 
bearing on masonry walls will be 200 lb. per sq. in. Purlins will be made of rolled steel sections. 
To avoid excessive deflection, the adopted section will be limited in depth to Ko of the span. 

149. Type and Fonn of Truss, — The type and form of tniss to be used, and the spacing 
of the trusses will be determined by a consideration of the principle's outlined in the chapter on 
Roof Trusses — General D(;sign. As a shingle roof is to be used, the minimum desirable roof 
pitch is K- This is also the pitch which will result in the most economical structure. It will 
therefore be adopted. 

From Fig. 180, the distance between walls is 49 ft. If it be assumed that the end bearing 
plates arc to be 12 in. long, the effective span will bo 50 ft. Since the adopted pitch is K> fhe 
height of the truss will be = 12.5 ft., as shown in Fig. 181. The length of the top chord 
member is (25^ -f- 12 . 52 )^^ = 28 ft. If the top chord members be limited in length to about 
8 ft., it will be necessary to divide the top chord into four parts, each 2 ^,^ =7 ft. long. From 
Fig. 144, p. 455, a convenient form of truss is offered by the compound Fink truss of Fig. (6), 
or by the four-panel Pratt truss of Fig. (A;). Of these two forms of trusses, it will be found that 
for points near the center of the span the Fink truss can be made up with shorter members than 
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those needed for the Pratt truss. As shown by the tables of stress coefficients given in the chap- 
ter on Roof Trusses — Strcvss Data, the stresses in the meinlx'rs of the Fink’ truss are a little 
larger than those in the Pratt truss. Everything considered, however, it seems best to use the 
Fink type, as shown in Fig. 181. 

The economical spacing of trusses, as given in Art. 124, is about ^ of the span length, or in 
this case, 12.5 ft. From Fig. 180, the distance of end walls is 90 ft. If the truss spacing be 

made 15 ft., there will be 6 bays and 5 trusses re- 
quired. Where 7 bays are used, the truss spacing 
will be about 13 ft. As economical conditions favor 
h)ng truss spacing, the arrangement shown in Fig. 
180 will b(i adopted. 

160. Loadings. — As stated in Art. 148, the 
structure is supposed to be located in the Central 
States. The snow load for this region, as given in 
the table in Art. 136, is 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof 
surface. For this section of the country, the unit wind pressure is generally taken as 30 lb. 
per sq. ft. on a vertical surface. From the table of wind pressun's given in Art. 135, the 
intensity of normal pressure on a one-(iuarter pitch roof is 22.4 lb. p(‘r stp ft. of roof surface. 

The dead weight of the truss will Ixj estimated by means of one of the weight formulas given 
in Art. 134. From the C-arnegie Handbook formula, for 40-lb. capacity, the weight is given as 

0.2(\/50 + 0.125 X 50) = 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. 

Assuming the weight of the bracing to be 0.8 lb. per sq. ft., the total dead weight of truss and 
bracing will be 2.7 + 0.8 = 3.5 lb. per s<i. ft. of horizontal cov(‘r('(l an'a. 

The weight of the roof covering can be (‘slimated from the table given in Art. 133. Shingles 
weigh about 3 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the sheathing, which will be hemlock, will weigh about 
3 lb. per sep ft. of roof per inch of thickness. 

161. Design of Sheathing. — -The tliickness of the sheathing can be determined from Table 
2, p. 458. Thus for a roof of 40-lb. capacity, as assumed in Art. 148, Table 2 shows that for a 
slope of 6 in. per foot, which corresponds to one-quarter pitch, the limiting span of 1-in. sheath- 
ing is 6.84 ft. for a fiber stress of 1000 lb. per sq. in. This is but slightly less than the distance 
between top chord panel points, as shown in Fig. 181. The value given above is the limiting 
span for bemding, as deflection is not limited for shingle roofs. Although material 1-in. thick 
can be used for sheathing as far as stress conditions are concerned, it is not consiclered good 
practice to use*, such thin material for long spans. It is advisable to use 2-in. material, which 
will be adopted. 

A more exact desiKn of the sheathing can bo made by considorinK the eombinations of loads acting on the 
Bheatliing. These combiimtioiis are similar to those mentioned in Art l.'^7. They are: (a) de.ud load and snow 
loatl; (h) deatl load, minimum snow load, ami maximum wiml load; and (r) dead load, maximum snow load, and 
minimum wind load. The dead load is the weight of the shingle.s and of the sheathing, which ^ill be assumed to be 
2 in. thick. At lb. per ft H. M., the sheathing weighs Gib per sq, ft of roof. 

From Art. 150, the maximum wind and snow' loads aie respeetively 22 4 and 20 
lb. per sq. ft. of roof svnfaee, the wind load acting normal to the roof and the 
snow load acting veiti(*al. Minimum snow load will be taken as one-half of the 
maximum, an«l minimum wind load will be taken as one-third of the maximum. 

The allowable fiber stiess for the sheathing will be taken as 1000 lb. per sq 
in. As nientioiic'i in Art, the wind load is an occasional loading and tin* 
working stresses can be modified accordingly. It will be a.sHumed that the 
working stress for W'ind loading, when combined w'ith stresses due to diieet 
loading, is increased 50 ‘r. This can be taken into aecouiit by redueing the 
wind load by \i — that is. by using a unit wind load of 20 lb. per sq ft. 'I'lie 
normal load for a roof of H pitch is then 14.9 lb. jier sq. ft. This load can be 
combined with those for dead and snow' load, and a working stress of 1000 lb. 
per sq. in. applied to the resulting moment. 

In designing the sheathing, it will be assumed to act as a beam supported by purlins placed at the top chord 
joints of the truss. As shown in Fig. IKi, the purlins are spaced 7 ft. apart. Since the sheatliing is continuous over 
the purlins, it will be assumed that the maximum moment is given by the formula M = Ho The loads will be 

resolved into components perpendicular and parallel to the sheathing. It will be assumed that the moment to he 
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carried by the sheathing is due to the normal loads; the effect of components parallel to the sheathing will be neg- 
lected. 

The total vertical load for the combination of case (a) is 3 lb. for shingles, 6 lb. for sheathing, aiul 20 lb. for 
snow, a total of 29 lb. As shown in Fig. 182, the roof surface forms an angle of 20 deg 34 min. with the horizontal. 
The component perpendicular to the roof is then 29 X cos 20 deg 34 min. = 29 X 0 S95 = 25.9 lb. per s(i. ft. 
of roof. For case (h), which is showm in Fig. 182, the vertical load is 3 lb. for shingles, 0 lb. for sheathing, and 10 
lb. for minimum snow load, a total vertical load of 19 lb., for which the component perj>endicular to the roof is 
19 X 0.895 = 17 lb. The wind load normal to the roof is 14.9 lb. Hence the total normal load is 17 0 4- 14.9 «=■ 
31 9 lb. In the same way it w’ill be found that the total normal load for case (c) is 30.9 lb. Case (6) therefore gives 
the maximum normal component. 

Tlic maximum moment to be carried by the sheathing due to the normal loads is then 3/ *= yio X 

31.9 X 72 X 12 — 187.5 in -lb. For a rectangular section the fiber stress is given by the formula / «“ Mc/I •• 
6M/bd-. Considering a section of sheathing 1 ft w'ide and 2 in. thick, we have 

. 0X 1875 

12 X'2 X 2 persq in. 

As the allowable fiber stress is 1000 lb. per 8<i in., the sheathing is stronger than ncce8.sary. To conform to the 
general practice, the assiimcfl sheathing will be u.sed 

162. Design of Purlins. — Purlins ore tlosigned ])y the methods outlinetl in the eluipter on 
Design of Purlins for Sloping Hoofs in 8eet. 2. As the sheathing is (piite rigid, it will he as- 
sumed that the purlins carry only the comiK)nents of lotids ])erpendieular to the roof surface. 
The combinations of loading will ])e the same as for the design of the sheathing. From the 
preceding article the maximum component of normal loads is iD.O Ih. To this must be added 
the weight of the purlin, which will he assumed to be 1.3 lb. ])(‘r sq. ft. normal to the roof. The 
total normal load is then 31.9 + 1-d = 33.2 lb. iSince the trusses an* spaced 15 ft. apart, the 
area carried l>y a purlin is 7 X 15 — 105 sq. ft. of roof surface. The total uniformly dis- 
tributed load for a purlin is then 33.2 X 105 = 31<S() Ih., and the moment to be carried, 
assuming the purlin to 1)(^ a simple beam lu'tween tnisscss, is Af = hnWl — X 34«S() X 15 
X 12 = 78,500 in.-lb. For an allowable working stress of 16,00011). p(*rsq. in., the required 
I/c = 78,500/ It), 000 = 4.9 in.'^ From the handbooks, this is furnished by a 7-in. 9?.i-n). 
channel. The true weight of this section, in lb. p(*r sq. ft. normal to the roof surface*, is 
9.75 X cos 26° 3177 = 9.75 X 0,895/7 = 1.25. This is so close to the assumed value that 
the calculations will not bo revised. 

163. Determination of Stresses in Members. — The stress(*s in the truss members are to bo 
determined for the same combinat4ons of loads as used for the design of the sheathing anti the 
purlins. Two general methods of calculation can he used. In the first method, the dead and 
snow loads arc taken as vortical forces and the wind load is considered as acting normal to the 
roof on the windward side. In the second method of calculation, deatl, wind, and snow loads 
are represented by a uniform vortical load acting over the taitin* roof siirfata*. As stated in 
Art. 137, this second method of calculation can he applietl to tniss(‘s of the Fink typo. The 
stresses thus obtained are practically the same as tho.se obtained by the first method of 
calculation. While the first method probably more nearly approximates the actual (con- 
ditions, the second method r(*sults in a considerable saving of time spent in stress cahculation. 
For the truss under consideration both methods of calculation will be carried out and the 
results compared. 

The first step in the calculation of the stresse.s in the members is the (hiterrninafion of the 
panel loads. In the first method of calculation outlined above it will he found h(‘st to dccter- 
mine the panel loads due to dead, snow, and wind loads separately. Tin* r(‘sulting stnesses 
can then be determined and the proper combinations made up to determine the maximum 
stress. 

As stated in* Art. 151, the dead weiglit of the shingles and sheathing is a vertical load of 
9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. Since the purlins arc spaced 7 ft. apart, and the trusses are 15 
ft. apart, the roof area per panel is 7 X 15 = 105 sq. ft. The dead panel load dm; to the roofing 
is then 9 X 105 = 945 lb. To this must he achh'd the weight of the purlin and the estimated 
weight of the tniss. From Art. 152, the adopted purlin is a 7-in. 9:^i-lh. channel. As the 
weight of one 15-ft. purlin is carried to each top chord pan(;l point, the dead load dm; to tlie 
purlin is 9Ji X 15 = 14G.3 lb. From Art. 150, the estimated weight of the truss and 
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bracing was found to be 3.5 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. As the span is 50 ft., 
and since there are 8 roof panels, the horizontal covered area per panel is 15 X = 93.75 
sq. ft. The panel load due to the weight of the truss and bracing is then 93.75 X 3.5 = 328.1 
lb* Adding together these partial panel loads, the total dead panel load is: 945.0 + 146.3 + 
328.1 == 1419.4 lb. A panel load of 1420 lb. will be used in the calculation of dead load stresses. 

The stresses in the truss members due to the dead panel load can be determined by the 
methods of stress calculation given in Sect. 1, or by means of the tables of stress coefficients 
given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — stress Data. Col. 1 of Table 1 gives the calculated 
dead load stresses. 

From Art. 150, the snow load is a vertical load of 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. Since 
the roof area per panel is 105 sq. ft., the snow panel load is 20 X 105 = 2100 lb. The stresses 
due to this panel load can ])e determined by the methods outlined above for the dead load 
stresses. As the panel loads for dead and snow load arc both vertical and are applied at the 
same points, the snow load stresses can be determined by ratio from the dead load stresses 
as given in col. 1 of Table 1. Thus if the dead load stresses Ixj multiplied by the ratio of snow 
and dead panel loads, the resulting stresses will be the required snow load stresses. For the 
truss under consideration, the ratio of snow and dead panel loads is 2100/1420 =1.48. This 
ratio can be set off on a slide rule and the stresses calculated with sufficient accuraciy for all 
ordinary eases. The snow load stresses for the truss under consideration are given in col. 
2 of Table 1. To assist in making up the combined stresses there is also given in col. 3 of 
Table 1 the stresses due to oiie-half of the maximum snow load. 

The wind pressure on the roof surface of a one-quarter pitch roof due to a unit pressure of 
30 lb. per sq. ft. is giv(‘n in Art. 150 as 22.4 lb. per sq. ft. Where the working stress for wind is 
increased 50 % ov(*r that used for dead and snow loads, as in the case under consideration, the 
change can be made by a reduction in the intensity of the wind pressure corresponding to the 
increase in w^orking stress. Since the working stress for wdnd is '}i of that for the other loads, 
the intensity of the wind pressure can be taken as of the value given for a 30-lb. unit pressure. 
A uniform working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. can then be used for all loadings. 

The normal wind load per sq. ft. of roof corresponding to a working stress of 24,000 lb. 
per sq. in. is X 22.4 = 14.9 lb. As the area of the panel is 105 sq. ft., the wind panel load 
is 14.9 X 105 = 1505 lb. The resulting stresses are calculated by the methods of Sect. 1, or 
by means of the wind stress coefficients given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — Stress Data. 
In calcidating the iiid stresses it wull be assumed that one end of the truss is fixed and that 
the other end is supported on a smooth plate on wdiich it is free to slide. As it is generally 
assumed that the frictional resistance between smooth plates is zero, the reaction at the free 
end is vertical. The assumed end conditions are covered by Cases 1 and IT of the wind stress 
coefficients for the Fink truss. The calculated wind stresses for wind on the left side of the 
truss are given in col. 4 of Table 1. In col. 5 the stresses for one-third wind load are given. 

The combinations of dead, snow, and wind load stresses for maximum stresses in the truss 
members are the same as given in Art. 151 for the design of the sheathing. These combinations 
are: (a) dead load, one-half snow load, and maximum wind load, and (b) dead load, maximum 
snow load, and one-third wdnd load. The maximum stresses for case (a) are given in col. 7 
of Table 1. They arc obtained by adding the values given in cols, 1, 3, and 4. Values for case 
(6) are given in col. 8. Tlu\y are obtained by adding values given in cols. 1, 2, and 5. 

Maximum stresses as determined by the second method of calculation outlined above are given in col. 9 of 
Table 1. The vortical uniform load which is to represent the eombinctl effect of wind and snow can be taken from 
Table 9, p. 409. For a roof of one-quarter pitch located in the Central States, the load is given as 25 lb. per sq. ft. 
of roof surface. The equivalent load can also be estimated from the values for wind and snow given in Art. 160. 
To estimate this load, assume that the vertical component of the w'ind is combined with the snow load in the same 
manner as for maximum stresses in the first method of calculation. The vertical component of the wind load is 
14.9 X cos 20" 34' <« 13.4 lb. per sip ft of roof If one-half of the snow load of 20 lb. per sq. ft of roof be added 
to this load, there is obtained an equivalent load of 23 4 lb. For maximum snow and one-third wind the com- 
bined load is }'i X 13.4 -1- 20 “ 24.4 lb. 'i'hese \ allies compare very well with the load of 25 lb. taken from the 
above mentioned table. 

The panel load for equivalent vertical loading is determined by adding to the panel load for the above load, 
the dead panel load as given above. As the area of the roof panel is 105 sq. ft., the panel load for combined wind 
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and snow is 25 X 105 » 2625 lb. The dead panel load, as given above, is 1420 lb., and the total panel load ia 
1420 4- 2625 = 4045 lb. Col. 9 of Table 1 gives the resulting stresses, which were calculated from the dead 
load stresses of col. 1 by means of the ratio of panel loads, 4045/1420 *■ 2.845, which was set off on a slide rule and 
the stresses read directly. 

In some cases it is also specified that the roof shall be designed for a load capacity of not less than 40 lb. per 
sq. ft. of covered area. The specified capacity depends upon the service conditions and with the location of the 
structure, varying from 30 to 60 Ib. For the truss under consideration, the panel load will be 40 X 93.75 -• 3750 
lb. Since this panel load is Ic.ss than the one used for the calculation of the stresses given in col. 9 of Table 1, the 
resulting stresses will be smaller than those given in col. 9. In some cases these stresses may ozoced the others, 
in which case they will determine the design. 

Comparing the stresses obtained by the two methods of calculation, as given by cols. 
7 and 8 for the first method, and by col. 9 for the second method, it will bo found that, for top 
and bottom chord members, the stresses given by col. 9 are a little larger than those given in 
either col. 7 or 8, and that the stresses in the web members are almost identical in cols. 7, 8, 
and 9. The second method of calculation therefore gives practically the same results as 
the more exact first mcditod. The stresses given in col. 9 will bo used as the maximum 
stresses for the design under consideration. 

Table 1. — Stresses in Members 
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Snow 

load 

S L 

Wind 

from 

left 

W/3 

Wind 

from 

right 

D. L., 

S h 

2' 

max. 

W 

I). L , 
maximum 
S L. & 
W/3 

Uniform 

vertical 

loading 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ah 

-11,120 

-16.1.50 

- 8,225 

-7,0.50 

-2..3.50 

- .3,920 

-20,.395 

- 29.920 

-.31,660 

be 

- 10,490 

- 15,. >00 

- 7,750 

-7,0.50 

-2,.3.50 

-3,920 

-2.5,290 

- 28,340 

- 29,850 

cd 

- 9,810 

-14,550 

- 7,275 

-7,0.50 

-2,; i .50 

-3,920 

-21,165 

-26,740 

-28,040 

de 

- 9,210 

- 13,640 

- 6,820 

-7,0.50 

-2,3.50 

-3,920 

-23,080 

- 25,200 

-26,230 

bf 

dh 

- 1,270 

- 1,880 

- 940 

-1,505 

- 522 

0 

- 3,775 

- 3,672 

- 3,620 

eg 

- 2, r >40 

- 3,7 Gp 

-1,8. S 0 

-.3,130 

-1,04.3 

0 

- 7,5.50 

- 7,343 

- 7,240 

af 

-f 9,910 

414,700 

47,350 

48,7.50 

42,920 

4 688 

426,040 

427,.560 

428,315 

So 

+ 8,520 

412,600 

46..300 

47,000 

4 2, .3.34 

4 688 

421,820 

423,4.54 

424,270 

gk 

4 5,680 

4 8,410 

44,205 

43,500 

41,107 

4 688 

4 13,.385 

415,257 

416,180 

Sc 

ch 

4 1,420 

4 2,100 

41,050 

41,7.50 

4 583 

0 

4 4,220 

4 4,103 

4 4,045 

gh 

4 2,810 

4 4.200 

42,100 

43,.500 

41.107 

0 

4 8,440 

4 8,207 

4 8,090 

he 

4 4,260 

4 6,300 

43,150 

45,2.50 

41.7.50 

0 

412,660 

412,310 

412,1.35 


tension. — >■ compression . 


164. Design of Members. — The conditions for the design, as stated in Art. 148, contain 
the following references to ^vorking stresses: tension, 16 000 lb. per sq. in. on the net section; 
compression, (16,000 — 7Ql/r) lb. per sq. in. on the gross section, l/r not to exceed 125. The 
minimum thickness of material is given as in. All members carrying calculated stress are 
to be made up of two angles. Design methods for tension and compression members arc given 
in Sect. 2. 

In making up truss members such as the top and bottom chord, which are continuous over 
several panels, it is the usual practice to design the member for the section of maximum stress, 
34 
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and to use the same section for the entire member. This is good practice, for it will probably be 
found that if the sections are (ihanged to fit the stresses and splices made at each joint, the cost 
of the^shop work on these splices will exceed the cost of the excess material required for con- 
tinuous members. 

Trusses of small size can generally be shipped in one piece. All joints can be riveted up in 
the shop and the truss erected as a unit in the field. The limiting dimensions of fully riveted 
trusses are governed by the methods of transportation. Jt is generally specified that a truss 
or girder, which is to be sliipped by train, must have one dimension not exceeding from 10 to 
12 ft. Trusses with a greatc'r least dimemsion than that mentioned must be broken up into 
smaller parts. The truss undc^r consideration in this design will have a total height, which is 
its least dimension, of about 1 3 ft. It must then be broken up into smaller parts. For trusses 
of the type under (ionsideration, it is usual to provide fit'ld splices at joints f/, c, and k of the truss 
diagram of Fig. 181. The least width of the pieces thus formed will be the distance along mem- 
ber c-g, which is about 8 ft. Continuous members will then l>e used for the top chord member 
o to e; the bottom chord from a to g] and the diagonal from g to e. Member g-k will be shipped 
as a single jnece. 

Design of Tension Members. — The maximum stress in the l^ottom chord member from a to 
g occurs in th('. sc'ction a-/, where the stress is 28,315 lb For a working stress of 16,000 lb. per 
sq. in., the required net area is 28,315/16,000 = 1.77 sq. in. An angle must now be select(;d 
whose net area — that is, the area of the seedion minus the area of the rivet holes — ^will provide 
the required area. As stated in Art. 148, the rivets arc to be in. in diameter, and the rivet 
holes are to be made ^ « hi. larger, or 7 s in. The area to be subt racted from the gross area of the 
section in determining net area is then the thickness of the material multiplied by The 
number of rivet holes to be subtract'd from each angle in the deterniination of the net areas 
depends on the type of end connection used for the member in (piestion. When an angle is 
connected by both legs, the area of two rivet holes should be deducted from each leg so con- 
nected, or the distance* be'tween the rivets in the two legs of the angle should be made such that 
it will be necessary to dc'duct but one rivet hole. Table's of limiting spacing for this condition 
arc given in the chapter on 8])li(a'S and (kmne'ctions — Ste'ed Members. 

FiK. 1S9 shows tho dotnils of joint a as adopted for tliis desiKn. The bottom chord member is shown as eon- 
nected by one le^. One met liole \>dl then be <lednete<l from each aiiKle. AssumiiiK two X 2^2 X 
aiiKles, whose Kros.s area as Kiven l)y the* handbooks is 2 X 1.19 = 2 dS sq in , and deduetiiiK one rivet hole from 
each aiiKle, or a total of 2 X Js X ’4 — 0 41 sq. in , the net area of the two angles is 2 8S — 0 41 == 1 94 sq. in. 
As Riven above, the re<iuired area is 1 77 .‘■(i in Tin* assumed section is therefore ample, and will be adopted. To 
assist in tho determination of the net area of members, tables of areas to be deducted for various rivet sizes and 
thicknesses of material are Riven in Sect. 2. 

Member /-(/ will be made the same as a-f. From Fip. 1S8, it will be noted that the member is connected by 
both loRS. AssumiiiR two rivet holes deducted from each anRle, the net area of the section is 2 88 — 4 X 0 22 = 
1.50 sq. in. As shown in Table 2, the re<iuired net area is 21,270/10,000 = l..‘)2 sq in. Since the net area for two 
rivets deducted from each aiiRle is praeti«*;dly the .same as the re<piired area, the rivets can be spaced as ch'sired. 
If the proper area is not provided in any ea.se, i-ither larner aiiRles must be assumetl, or the distance betwei'ii the 
rivets in tho two legs of the aiiRh's must be sin-h that only one rivet hole need be deducted from each ariRle in 
determiniiiR net areas. 

FiR. 190 shows another clesiRii for (he j«)int at a. It will be noted that member a-/ has rivets in both Icrs. 
DoductiiiR four rivet holes from the a.ssumed .section, the net area is fouml to be 2 38 — 0.88 = 1 .50 R<p in. Tho 
assumed section is too small. It will be found that a 2^^ X 2,^2 X Ke-in auRle will provide the required area. 
However, this section is somewhat heavier than the liRhtest of the 3-in. sections. If a 3 X 2}r^ X 1’4-in. aiiRle bo 
assumed, it will be found that the net area with two holes deducted from each nnRle is 2 (1.31 — 2 X 0.22) * 1.74 
sq. in., which is sufficient. This section would be adopted if tho desiRn of Fip. 190 w’ere used. 

Members g-h and h e are made continuous Table 2 shows that 2^2 X 2 X M-in* anRles are used. These 
angles provide considerable exeesp area, but from the conditions of the design, as given in Art. 148, they are the 
minimum allowable angles. The remaining tension members are designed by the methods explained above. Table 
2 contains all data in convenient form. 

Design of Compression Members. — Coinpros.sioii members are designed by cut-and-try 
methods. That is, a section is assumed, the allowable working stress calculated from the col- 
umn formula, the required area determined, ami the required and provided areas compared. 
The assumed section is adopted if the area provitled is equal to that required. It is not always 
possible to obtain an exact fit, but the two areas should not differ any more than is necessary. 
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If the assumed section is insufficient, or if it provides excess area, the process must be 
repeated until the desired agreement is obtained. Gross or total section areas arc used in 
the design of compression members; rivet holes are not deducted, as in the case of tension 
members. 

The top chord will bo made continuous from o to e. As shown in Table 2, the maximum stress, which is 
31,600 lb., occurs in member a- b. Assume two 3H X 3 X Me-in. aiiKles, placed as sliown in Fig. 183. Since the 
allowable working stress depends on the ratio of length to least radius of gyration, the angles should be so placed 
that the radii of gyration for the axes OX and OY of Fig 1S3 a\iI 1 be as large as possible, and also, the radii for 
the two axes should be as nearly equal as the conditions will porniit. In this way a member is secured which has 
the same rigidity in all directions. This condition can best be realized by the use of angles with uneijual legs placed 
with the longer legs back to back. In Fig. 183 the angles are showm separated by 
a small space. This is done to make room for the gusset plates at tlie joints, as 
explained in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design. For trusses of the 
size under c onsideration, a ^s-in. space is ample. 

The radii of gyration for angles placed as shown in Fig 183 can be found in 
tables given in the steel handbooks. From such table.s it will be found that the 
radii are 1.10 in. for axis OX and 1 35 in. for axis OY. From Table 2 the huigth 
of member a h is 84 in. Hence the ratio of length to least radius of g\ ration is 
l/r = 81/110 = 76 5. Substituting this value of //r in the coluinii formula of 
Art. 148, the allowable working stress is 16,000 - 70 l/r ^ Ki.OOO - 70 X 76.5 => 

10,<)50 lb per sq in. 'J'he area required is 31,660/ 10, (i.50 — 2 07 sq. in. From the steel liandbooks, the area of 
the assumed angles is 2 X 1.93 = 3.86 sci in. The a.ssunied wetion is a little too large, but no otlier section of 
less wc'ight per foot could be found that would bring a closer agreement betwc'cn requirc'd and provided areas. 
It was therefore adopted. 

The top ctiord design as given above applies to members carrying comprc\ssion only. If the purlins are jilaced 
between the panel points, tlie top chord acts as a beam as well as a compreshion numiber I)c>sign metliods for this 
condition are given in Art 158. 

Table 2 gives the design data for the other compression membc'rs. 'I’lic' design methods used are exactly the 
same as those given above for member a-b. Sections of minimum size were adopted, consisting of two 2^2 X 2 
X > 4 -in. angles with the longer legs separated by a ?8-in space. 
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he 

- 29,850 

84 
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- 28.040 

81 
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- 26,230 

81 
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166. Design of Joints. — The general principles of joint design are given in the chapters on 
Roof Trusses — General Design, and Splices and Connections — Steel Members. Well designed 
joints are just as important as well designed members. To secure good joint design, a few 
fundamental principles of design must be observed. The center lines of all members entering 
a joint must intersect at a common point. If the conditions are such that this can not be done 
provision must be made for the additional stresses due to joint eccentricity. All stresses should 
be traced through the joint, and proper connections made between all parts. Typical joint 
details are given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design. 

In trusses of the size under consideration in this design, the angles are usually connected 
to the gusset plates by m(‘ans of rivets through one leg only, as shown in Figs. 184 to 190 in- 
clusive. Theoretically, tliis is not good practice, for all of the stress is transferred to the 
gusset plate through one angle hig, resulting in exce.ss local stresses. However, in small trusses 
the members generally contain more area than required for stress conditions, which assists in 
carrying the excess stresses. In largc'r trusses lug angles are riveted to the gusset plate and to 
the outstanding legs of the angh's, thereby transferring the stresses from both legs of the angles 
into the gusset plate and avoiding excessive local stresses. 

The number of rivets required in the end connc'ction of any member depends on the work- 
ing stresses for the rivets and on the method of making the connection to the giisset plate. The 
principles governing the design of riveted joints are given in the chapter on Splices and (. Con- 
nections — Steel Members. 

As stated in Art. 14S, the working stress(*s for shop rivets are 10,000 lb. per sq. in. for shear 
and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. for bearing. Corrc'sponding values for field rivets are given as 7500 
and 15,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. Tables of rivet values art' given in the chapter on Splices 
and Connections — Steel Memb(!rs, and also in the steel handbooks. From these tables the 
single shear values of shop and field rivets are 4420 and 3810 lb. respectively. The bear- 
ing value of a rivet depends on the thickne.ss of the guss(‘t plat('. For trusses of the size under 

consideration, a ?8-in. plate is usually ample. 
In any case the ado]) ted thic.kness should be 
such that large gusset plates eaii bo avoided. 
For a ?H-in. plate, the bearing of a ?:t-in. shop 
rivet is 5625 lb., and the corresponding value for 
a field rivet is 4220 lb. The design of the several 
joints will now be considered in detail. 

Joint h. — Fig. 184 shows the details of joint b. 
The stre.sses in the members and the pamd load at 
joint b are showni in position. As shown by the 
force diagram, the stn'ss in member b-f is balanced 
by the component of the joint load perpendicular 
to the top chord, and the difference between the 
stresses in the top chord members a-b and b-c is 
balanced by the component of the joint load 
parallel to the top chord. The complete design 
of the joint therefore consists in transferring the stre.ss in member b-f to the gussed, plat(^ and 
thence to the top chord angles; and also in equalizing the dilTerence in stress between nnunbers 
0-6 and 6-/ by means of a purlin connection. 

Member b-f, whose stress is 3620 lb., is eonnected to the RUsset plate by shop rivets in boarinf? on the 
plate. The value of those rivets, as Kivon above, is lb. per rivet, and the number required to connect ?»-/ to 
the gusset plate is 3620/5625 — 1 rivet. Since a rigul connection can not be made with a single rivet, it is the 
general practice to use not loss than two rivets in any connection. Two rivets have therefore been used in the 
connection shown in Fig. 184. 

The load to bo transferred from the gusset plate to the top chord angles is equal to the stress in member b-f. 
Since the conditions are the same as for the connection between b-f and the gusset plate, two rivets will be used, 
as shown in Fig. 184. 

Member a-6-c, the top chord, is continuous across joint 6. As shown by the force diagram, the difference in 
stress between members a-b and b-c, which is 31,660 — 20,850 ■■ 1,810 lb., is balanced by the component of the 
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joint load parallel to the top chord. To equalise the stresses in a-b and b-c, rivets capable of transferring 1810 lb. 
from the purlin to the top chord must be placed in pbsition. These rivets will be placed in the outstanding leg of 
the clip angle and in the flange of the channel, as shown in Fig. 184. The value of the connecting rivets is deter- 
mined either by their single shear value as shop rivets, which is 4420 lb., or by the bearing value on the leg of the 
^6-in. clip angle, which is 4090 lb. The single shear value governs, and only one rivet is required in the purlin 
connection. In order to make a rigid connection, it will be necessary to use two rivets in the clip angle and two more 
in the flange of the channel. Fig. 184 shows the complete details. Joint d is similar to joint b; the same details 
will be used. 


Joint c. — Fig. 185 shows the details of joint e. The design of this joint is carried out by 
the same methods as used for joint h. In this case the stresses in members /-c, and 
are transferred to the gusset plate, and the resultant of these stresses, wliicli (!an be seen from 
Fig. 185 to be 7240 — 2 X 1810 = 3620 lb., is to be transferred to the top chord angles. 

As before, the rivets connecting the angles to the gusset plate are in bearing on a -in. plate and have a value 
of 6625 lb. per rivet. One rivet is rcipiired for members /-c an<l b-r, and two rivets are re<iuire<l for g c. Two rivets 
are used in each member, as shown in Fig. 185. The streas of 3620 lb., which is to be transferred from the gusset 
plate to the top chord, will require only one rivet, as at joint b. To secure a rigitl connection, 5 rivets have been 
used, spaced about 4 in. opart, as shown in Fig 185. 

The load to be transferred by the purlin connection to the top chord angles is the same as for joint b, ns shown 
by the force diagram. Details similar to those at joint h will be used, as shown in Fig IS.5 





Joint f . — The eondi lions at joint / are .shown in Fig. 180. As befon*, the cliord members are 
continuous across the joint. The design of tlie joint consists in transferring the stresses 
in the members c-/aii(l b-f to the gusset plate and thence to the choril angles, and in equalizing 
the stresses in members a-f and f~g. Since double angles arc used for all members, and the 
gusset plate is J^-in. thick, the rivet value is 5025 lb., as before. A single rivet is sufficient 
to transfer the stresses from members b-f and c-f to the gusset plate. Two rivets have been 
used in each member, in order to make a rigid coime(!tion. 

As shown by the force diagram of Fig 186, the stresses in b -f and c~f have components perpendicular to the 
chord member which balance each other, and have component.s parallel to the chord rruunber whose sum is equal 
to the difference in stresses in the chord members. The rivets connecting the gussid jilate to the chord angles 
must then be capable of transferring a load of 28,315 — 24,270 = 4045 lb. A single rivet is sufficH'nt, but the gen- 
eral practice is to use the detail shown in Fig. 186. One rivet in placed at the intersection of the center lines of 
the members, and other rivets are placed near the edges of the plate, as shown in h^ig. 186 Joint h is similar to 
joint /. The same details will be used. 

Joint e. — Fig. 187 shows the conditions at joint e. The purlin load at this joint can be 
considered either as a single vertical load, as shown by the full line arrow of Fig. 187, 
or as two loads, shown by the dotted arrows, whose resultant is equal to the single load. The 
design methods are the same in the two cases. 

As noted early in this article, a field splice will be located at joint e. One side of the joint 
will be riveted up in the shop, and the rivets or bolts in the other .side of the joint 
will be placed in position when the truss is assembled in the field. In order that a symmetrical 
joint may be made, the rivet values will be determined as for field rivets, and the same number 
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will be used for both shop and field rivets. The connection will then b(i made with field rivets 
in bearing on a %-m. plate. These rivets have a value of 4220 lb., as given above. 

The design of this joint consists in transferrinK to the gusset plate, the stresses in the several members, and in 
the provision of a purlin connection. Member d-e, whose stress is 2(i,230 lb , requires 20,230/4220 = 7 rivets. 
For member h-e, whose stress i.s 12,135 lb., 12,135/4220 == 3 rivets are required; they are shown in position in Fig. 
187. The load brought to the joint by the purlin will be provided for by means of a connection similar to that 
used at the other joints. If a single vertical purlin is used, a suitable bearing plate, or shelf angles attached to the 
gusset plate forms n satisfactriry connection. Where two purlins are usefl at the apex of the truss, connections 
similar to those shown for jfimts h and c can be used. General details of purlin connections are shown in Art. 127. 




Joint g. — Fig. 1S<S show's the details of joint g. Member g-k is field spliced at this point; 
all other members entering the joint are shop riveted. Th(‘ splice in t he bottom chord member 
can be made in two ways. In one case, the stresses in the members are transf(‘rred directly 
to the gusset plate by means of rivets in the vertical legs of the angles. This method is satis- 
factory where the stress('s in tlie members are small. Wliere large stresses are to be transferred 
to the gusset plat(‘S, the joint is likely to be quite large if this method is used. To avoid large 
plates, the joint detail shown in Fig. 1<S8 is generally used. This joint consists of a splice plate 
on the liorizoiital legs of the angl(\s in addition to the rivets placed in the vertical legs. In tliis 
way part of the stn'ss is carried by th(‘ splic<‘ plate, thereby reducing the stresses to be trans- 
ferred by the vertical legs of the angh*s to the gusset plate. 

The design of joint g consists in tnansferring to the gus.set plate the stresses in members g-h and g-c, and in the 
provision of a jiartially continuous bottom chortl member in which part of the stress is carried around the joint by 
a splice plate and the balance of the stress is tran.sferred directly to the gusset plate. As shown in Fig. 188, the 
rivets in members g-c and g—h are shop rivets in beaiing on a ^^i-in. plate. These rivets have a value of 5025 lb. per 
rivet. Member c-g requires 7240/5025 — 2 rivets, and g~h requires 8090/5025 = 2 rivets; they are shown in 
position in Fig. 188. In determining the amount of stress to be transferred across the joint by the splice plate on 
the horizontal legs of the bottom chord angles, certain n.ssumptions must be made regarding the distribution ol 
the stresses. A common and reasonable as.sumption is that the stress in member g-k is uniformly distributed over 
the area of the member, and hence in this case the strcs.se8 in the two legs of the angle are equal, since the angle has 
equal legs. It is then assumed that the stn'ss in the horizontal legs of the angles is transferred to the splice plate, 
and thence around the joint, while the stress in the vertical legs of the angles is carried directly to the gusset plate. 
Member f-g is assumed to have transfeireil to the splice plate a portion of its stress whi<*h is equal to the stress 
transferred to the splice plate by the horizontal legs of member g k. The balance of the stress in member /-j/ is 
assumed to bo transferred to the gusset plate through the vertical legs of the angles of member f-g. Since the 
stress in f~g is always greater than that in g-k, it follow s that there will usually be an uneven distribution of stress 
to the logs of the angles of member f g, unless the member is made up of unequal legged angles in which the dis- 
tribution of area happens to be correct. In the present case equal legged angles are used, and unequal stress dis- 
tribution results. However, in small trusses where it is permissible to connect angles by one leg, the conditions arc 
more favorable than where the splice plate is not used. 

On the assumptions made above, the stre.ss in the vertical and horizontal legs of the angles of member g-k is 
16,180/2 «“ 8090 lb. Since member g-k is field spliced at this point, the rivets in the vertical legs are field rivets 
in bearing on a ?s-in. plate; they have a value of 4220 lb per rivet The number required is 8090/4220 2, 

which are shown in position in Fig. 188. The stress of 8090 lb, in the horizontal legs of the angles is transferred 
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to the splice plate by field rivets which are cither in single shear or in bearing on the material composing the 

angles and the splice plate. From the tables of rivet values, the field shearing value of a rivet is 3310 lb., and the 
field bearing value for a plate is 2810 lb. The latter value governs and the number required is 8090/2810 ■» 

3 rivets. As shown in Fig. 188, four are used, two in each angle. 

The stress in member f-g is 24,270 lb , of which 8090 lb. is taken up by the splice plate, as assumed above. 
There is then left 24,270 — 8090 = 10,180 lb. to be transferred from the vertical legs of the angles to the gusset 
plate. The connecting rivets are shop rivets in bearing on a ?^-in. plate, and have a value of 5625 lb. per rivet. 
The number reciuired is 16,180/5625 = 3, whi«'h are shown in i»o.sitioii in Fig. 188. 

The splice plate on the horizontal legs of the chonl angles must have sufficient net area to provide for the 
stress to be carried across the joint. This stress is 8090 lb , and the required net area is 8090/16,000 «= 0.505 sq. 
in Assuming a plate M-in thick and 5*2 in uitle, which is slightly in excess of the spread of the lower chord 
angles, the net area, deducting two nvet holes, is (5 5 — 2 X ?■«) = 3.75 stj. in. The assumed plate provides 

a large excess area, but it is the smallest plate that can be used under the conditions for the design stated in Art. 
148. 


Joint a . — Two doaigns will be given for joint <i, the h(‘c'l of the truss. Fig. 189 shows a 
design in which the stresses in the chord incnibers and the shoe are brought tlirectly to the gusset 
plate. Ill the dt'sign shown in Fig. 190, 
the bottom chord member is prolonged 
and acts as a support for the shoe. The 
rivets must then carry the vertical end 
reaction and th(^ horizontal tension in 
the chord member. These designs will 
be carried out in detail. 


ed,3i5ft 
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Shoe angles 
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Joint a 
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In the design shown in Fig. 189, all members 
arc connected to the gusset plate by shop rivets 
in bearing on a ?s-iu. plate. The rivet value 
then 5625 1b. Member h a requires 31,660/5625 
~ 6 rivets, and member a-/requires2S,.315/.5625 
= 5 rivets, these are shown in place in Fig 189. 

The vertical end reaction is carried to the gusset 
plate by means of a pair of short angles which 
are connected to the plate by shop rivets in 
bearing. As the gusset plate does not bear 
directly on the sole plate, the rivets must carry 
the entire reaction to the gusset plate. From 
Art. 153, the jianel load for the loading giving 

maximum stresses in the members is 1015 lb., and the end reaction is 4 X 40t5 = 1(>,180 lb. The number of 
rivets re quired to connect the .shoe angles to the gusset plate is H>, I.S0/.')625 = 3 Fig. 157 shows four rivets in 
place. The number was increased to four in order to bind the shoe angles more firmly to the gusset plate, as the 
angles were assumed to be 12 in. long. 

The bearing area on the masonry walks is determined from the allowable bearing pressure, which is given in 
Art 148 as 200 lb. per aq. in. For the end reaction given above, the required area is 16,180/200 = 80 9 sq in. 
Since the shoo angles are 12 in long, the required width of bearing is 80 9/12 = 6.74 in. Two 3>2 X 3^ X ^g-in. 
angles w’lll be u.sed, which will furnish a width of 7 in. It is the general practice in roof tru.ss construction to rivet 
a sole plate to the underside of the shoe angles, and also to place a masonry plate on the w’all. Th^'se plates arc 
made wider than the shoe angles, in order to provide holes for the anchor bolts which are located outside the 
angles, as shown in Fig 189. A plate about 12 in wide will allow sufficient room in the case under consideration. 
The thickness of the sole and masonry jilates must be such that they will not be overstressed due to the upward 
pressure on the portion of the plates which overhang the shoe angles. If this overhanging portion be considered 
as a cantilever beam acted on by a uniform load equal to the reaction divided by the total area of the sole plate, 
the required thickness is readily determined. In this case, the upward pressure is carried by a 12 X 12-in. plate, 
and the unit pressure is 16,180/144 = 112.2 lb. per sq. in. As shown in Fig. 189, the overhang is 2^6 in. The 
bending moment at the edge of the angle is then > 2 ( 2^6 X 112.2) 2^8 = 300 in -lb per inch of plate. As there 
are two plates under the shoe angles, it will be assumed that each plate carries one-half of the moment. The 
required thickness for each plate can be determined from the formula d — /hf)\i , where d = thickness of plate; 
M = bending moment per plate, w'hich is 150 in - lb ; 5 = wddth of plate under consideration, which is one inch; 
and / — allowable working stress, which is 16,0(M) Ib per sq in. Then 

d = (6 X 150/16,000)32 = 0.2.37 in. 


Each plate will be made in. thick, as this is the thickness of plate generally used in practice. 

The design of the joint shown in Fig 190 (a) differs from the one given for the arrangement shown in Fig. 189 
only in the design of the bottom chord attachment. As shown in Fig 190 (a), the stress in the bottom chord 
member and the end reaction are brought to the gusset plate by the same group of rivets. Since the reaction and 
the chord stress do not have the same line of action, the rivets must be designed to carry the resultant of these 
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forces. This resultant is (16,180* + 28,315*)^ - 32,6001b. The rivets are in bearing on a ^-in. plate, and their 
value is 6626 lb. per rivet; the number required is 32,600/5625 - 6 rivets. Fig. 190 (o) shows the required number 
in place. It is desirable that these rivets be placed symmetrically with respect to the intersection of the center lines 
of the members. This is not always possible, due to insufficient room at the end of the chord member. The con- 
nection is therefore eccentric, and the rivets are subjected to additional stresses due to the induced moments. 
In general, the eccentricity, if unavoidable, should be kept as small as possible. 

Tha stresses due to eccentricity arc usually not calculated in practice. If desired, they can be calculated by 
the methods given on page 289. These methods wdll now be applied to the arrangement shown in Fig. 190 (o). 
The rivets are subjected to a horizontal load due to the stress in the bottom chord member, which is considered to be 
equally divided among the rivets, and to a vertical load which can be divided into parts. One part is due to the 

vertical reaction, assumed to bo uniformly distributed over the rivets, and 
a second part due to the eccentric moment. Fig. (b) shows the assumed 
distribution of this latter part of the stress. It can be shown that the stress 
on the end rivets a and /, due to the eccentric moment, is given by the 
formula, r = Mc/'Lx^f where r «= stress on rivet, M = moment due to eccen- 
tricity, c => distance from center of gravity of rivet group to end rivet, and x. 
— distance from center of gravity of rivet group to any rivet. From Fig 
190, it can be seen that the eccentricity of the connection is one-half of a 
rivet space, or in. The eccentric moment is then, M = 10,180 X = 
18,200 in. -lb. If the rivet spacing be taken as the unit distance, c = 2.5, and 

2x* 2(0.52 + 1 5* + 2 52) = 17.5 

With these values wo have, r = 18,200 X 2.5/17.5 = 2600 lb. This load 
acta upward on rivet a and downward on rivet/, as shown in Fig. (5), The 
vertical load on rivet a due to the reaction is also an upward load, and its 
amount is 16,180/6 = 2700 lb , giving a total vertical load of 2700 -f 
2(500 = 5.300 lb. on rivet a. All other rivets have smaller loads, that on 
rivet /being the difTerenco of the above values, or 100 lb. These values are 
to bo combined with the loads brought to the rivets by the stress in the 
chord member, which is 28,315/6 «= 4720 lb. per rivet. The resultant 
stress on rivet a is (.5.300* -f- 47202)32 = 7070 lb , and that on rivet / is 
(47202 d' 1002) ~ 47301b. Values for other rivets vary between these 

two extreme values. 

Since the allowable stress on n rivet for a ‘"^^-in. gusset plate is 5625 lb., 
the end rivet is overstressed. This can bo relieved, either by reducing the 
eccentricity, which is not possible in this case, or by increasing the thickness 
of the gusset plate. From the tables of rivet values, it will be found that if the thickness of the gusset plate be in- 
creased to in., the bearing value of the rivet will be 7.500 lb. The rivets are then not overstressed, and the 
design is satisfactory. Other features of the design arc the same as for Fig. 189. 

The purlin connection for the design of Fig. 189 is the same as that for joints 6 and c In the design of Fig. 190, 
the top chord angles do not jirovide proper support for the purlin. If a purlin is used at this point, a convenient 
method of support is provided by enlarging the gusset plate so that it will carry a standard channel connection, 
as shown in Fig. (a). 

166 . Minor Details. — In Art. 154, the compression members were designed on the assump- 
tion that the two angles forming the member act as a single piece. In order that this condition 
may be realized the angles must be riveted together at short intervals. The distance between the 
connecting rivets, which arc know n as stitch rivets, can be determined from the condition that 
for equal rigidity in all directions, the ratio of unsupported length to radius of gyration for a 
single angle must not exceed that for the composite member, as given in Table 2 of Art. 154. 
Thus, if L and R be respectively the unsupported length and the radius of gyration for the com- 
posite section, and I and r bo the corresponding values for a single angle, we have 

I = Lr/R 

The value of L/R for member a-h is given in Table 2 of Art 154 as 76.5. From the steel 
handbooks the value of the least r for a 3^ X 3 X 5 angle is 0.66 in. Substituting these 
values in the above equation, we have, I = 76.5 X 0.66 = 50.5 in. Again, for member 6-/, 
L/R = 53.0, r — 0.42, and therefore I = 53.9 X 0.42 = 22.6 in. By the same method it will 
be found for member that / == 107.8 X 0.42 = 45.3 in. In practice, these connecting rivets 
arc spaced from 2 to about 2}^ ft, apart in compression members, and, although not required 
for tension members, they are generally provided, and are spaced from 3 to 3}'^ ft. apart. 
The space between the angles is maintained by means of ring fills, or washers, through which 
the rivets pass. 
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The ends of the truss are fastened to the masonry walls by means of anchor bolts. For trusses of the size under 
consideration in this design, anchor bolts in. in diameter and about 2 ft. long are used. Two bolts are placed at 
each end of the truss, as shown in Fig 189. 

To provide for the expansion of the truss due to temperature changes, it is the general practice to assume that 
the maximum range of temperature is 150 deg. With a coefficient of expansion for steel of 0.0000065, the change 
in length of a 50-ft. truss is 50 X 150 X 0.0000065 X 12 «= 0.585 in., or nearly in. To allow for this move- 
ment, the anchor bolts at one end of the truss are usually set in slotted holes. Allowing Ms-in. clearance around 
the anchor bolt, the required length of slot is 2 X Ms + “ IM in. In practice, a 'Ms X 2-in. slotted 

hole would probably be provided. 

The purlin connection for joint c, and for the other top chord joints, has been designed in Art. 155, and is 
shown in Fig. 184. As shown in Fig. 184, the clip angle consists of a short piece of 5 X 3M X Ms-in. angle shop 
riveted to the top chord angles. The vertical leg of the clip angle should bo long enough to extend well up on the 
flange of the channel, thus providing a means of support which will prevent overturning. 

A sag tie is sometimes provided where the length of the bottom chord member (j k ia such that excessive de- 
flection is likely to occur due to the weight of the member. Sag ties are generally made of a single angle of the 
smallest size allowable under the specifications. Where the pitch of the truss is }i, or less, the use of a sag tie is 
advisable. 

167. Estimated Weight. — The tniss members were designed for dead load stresses de- 
termined from an assumed weight of truss wJiich wtis calculated from an empirical formula. 
It is geiierall}'' taken for granted that the assumed weight is correct, and no attempt is made to 
calculate the eight of the truss as designed. This procedure is allowable, for, as pointed out 
in Art. 134, the dead weiglit of trusses of the size considered in this design is a comparatively 
small part of the total load to be carried by the truss. A (considerable error can then bo made 
in estimating the dead load without causing any appreciable error in the maximum stresses. 

In order to chock the correctness of the dead weight formula used in Art. 150, an estimate has been made of th® 
truss as designed in the preceding articles. Layout drawings were iiuwle of the several joints and the sizes of plates 
and lengths of members determined from these sketches. Weights of members and plates were taken as given in 
the steel hamlbooks. The several items, as estimateil, were: main members, 17(K) lb ; gusset platt'S, 170 lb.; clip 
angles, rivet lieads, and ring fills, 1201b.; a total of 1090 lb for one truss. As the horizontal covered area for one 
truss is 15 X 50 = 750 sq. ft , the true weight of the truss is 1090/750 « 2.05 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered 
area. In Art. 150 the weight of the truss, as estimated by the formula, is given as 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. The assumed 
and calculated weights agree so closely that no revision of stn‘.s8e8 is necessary. 

168. Design of Top Chord for Bending and Direct Stress. — In certain cas(‘8 the limiting 
span of the ro(jf covering is such tliat purlins must he placed between the panel points of tho top 
chord. The top chord member is then su])jected to bcuidiiig as well as direct stn'ss, and must 
be designed as a combination beam and column. To illustrate the design methods for such 
cases, the design of the preccnliiig articles will bo modified by placiing a purlin at the center 
point of eacli top chord pam*! in addition to those placed at the panel points. Working con- 
ditions, loadings, and allowable stresses will be taken as assumed in Art. 148. 

rroceeding as in Art, 152, using the same type of roof covering, but with purlins spaced 3.6 
ft. apart, it will be found that the required purlin section is a O-in. 8-lb. channel, which is the 
minimum section allowed und(^r the conditions of Art. 148. This change in the purlin arrange- 
ment will caus(i a slight increase in the dead load stresses. However, for the purposes of this 
design, it will be assumed that the stn'sses in the members are unchanged, and that the values 
given in Table 1 of Art. 153 can be used in the subseqmmi calculations. 

The cliord section is to be designed for the same combinations of loading as used in Art. 
151 for the design of the sheathing. Moments and simultaneous stresses arc to he calculated 
for these combinations of loading, and a section cho.seii which will provide the area required 
by the maximum of these conditions of loading. In calculating the moments due to the applied 
loading, the chord sections may be considered as beams fixed at the ends, and the length may 
be taken as one panel. Based on tiu'se assumptions, Fig. 191 gives bending moment diagrams 
and moment coefficients for several loading conditions. These values W(jre determined by the 
methods given in tho chapter on Restrained and Continuous Beams in Sect. 1. 

Fig. 192 shows the loading conditions for the several combinations of loading given in Art. 
153. These loads can be resolved into components parallel and perpendicular to the chord 
members. It can readily be seen that the component perpendicular to the chord member will 
cause bending moments w'hose amounts ean be determined by means of the coefficients given 
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in Fig. 191, and that the components parallel to top chord tend to add to the compression in the 
member. The values given in Fig. 192 are in lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. 

Fig. 192 (a) shows the conditions for combined dead, snow, and wind load expressed as a 
uniform vertical load. Since tlie purlins are to be spaced 3.5 ft. apart, the roof area per purlin is 
3.5 X 15 = 52.5 sq. ft. The normal load is then 52.5 X 26 = 1365 lb., and the component 
parallel to the chord member is 52.5 X 13 = 682 lb. To these loads must be added the cor- 
responding components due to the weight of the purlin. As stated above, the adopted purlin 
is a 6-in. 8-lb. section. The end reaction at each truss, due to the weight of a purlin is 8 X 15 
= 120 lb.; the normal component of the purlin load is 120 X cos 26° 34' = 107 lb., and the 
component parallel to the top chord is 120 X sin 26° 34' = 54 lb. This gives a total normal 





load of 1365 + 107 = 1472 lb., and a component parallel to the top chord of 682 + 54 = 
736 lb. From col. 9 of Table 1, Art. 153, the stress in member a-b for combined vertical load- 
ing is 31,660 lb. Adding to this stress the comi>onent of load parallel to the chord member, 
the total stress in member a-b is 31,660 + 736 = 32,396 lb. From Fig. 191 the moments 
at the ends and at the (icnter of a beam fixed at the ends and loaded with a single load placed 
at the beam cemter are (‘(pial to Wl/Hj positive moment at the beam center, and negative 
moment at the ends. With W = 1472 lb,, as calculated above, and I = 7 ft., the top chord 
panel length, the moments are, M = 1472 X 7 X 12/8 = 15,480 in. -lb. 

Fig. 192 (b) shows the components for dead load, one-half snow load, and maximum wind 
load, and Fig. ^c) shows corresponding values for dead load, maximum snow load, and one- 
third wind load. These cond)inations correspond to cases (b) and (c) of Art. 151. By the same 
methods as used above, the moments and the simultaneous compression for the three con- 
ditions of loading shown in Fig. 192 are: 


Condition of 
loading 
Fig. (a) 
Fig. (6) 
Fig. (c) 


Maximum 
moniriit 
15,480 in .-lb. 
18,700 in -lb. 
18,120 in.-lb. 


Simultaneous 
compression 
32,.S9« lb. 
26,895 lb. 
30,654 lb. 
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The required chord section can be determined by the methods given in the chapter on 
Bending and Direct Stress in Sect. 1. The method there given is applied to the cause under 
consideration by assuming a chord section and calculating the maximum fiber stresses due to 
the combinations of loadings given above. If the calculated fiber stresses agree closely with 
the allowable working values, the assumed section is accepted. If the calculated values are too 
small or too large, another trial must be made, until finally an agreement is reached between 
actual and allowable fiber stresses. 

A method which leads more directly to the desired section is obtained from the following 
analysis. Consider first the case of a column acted upon by an axial load P, The maximum 
stress on the extreme fibers of the section is given by the expression, / — P j A -f PccII, where 
P = axial load; A = area of section; e = eccentricity of load application due to imperfect 
centering of the load and to imperfections in column construction ; c — distance from column 
center to extreme fiber; and, / = moment of inertia of the column section. If Ar^be substituted 
for /, where r is the radius of gyration of the section, the above equation can be written in the 
form, / = ^P/A{1 + cefr^), Solving for the required area, we have, 

A ^ P(1 -h cc/r^)// U) 

As stated by eq. (1), the area of the column section for a given load P is found by increasing 
the load by a certain percentage, and dividing this inc^reased load by the maximum allowable 
fiber stress The general practice in column design is to use the column load without increase, 
and to allow for the term cc/r- of eq. (1) by reducing the allowable w'orking stress. This re- 
duction in working stress is made by means of a selected column formula. Kq. (1) is then 
changed to read 

A = P/fc (2) 

where fc is the working stress as given by the column formula. 

Consider now the case of a column subjected to a moment M in addition to the axial load 
P The total stress on th(^ extreme fibers of the section will be 

/ = P/ A + Pec/ 1 +- Me/1 = ^(l + ec/r^) + Mc/Ar^ 

Solving for A, the required area, we have 

A = P(1 -f cc/r2)// -f Mc/fr^ 

It will be noted that the first term of this expression is the same as eq. (1). Replacing this term 
by one of the form of eq. (2), we have 

A - P/fc + Mc/fr^ (3) 

That is the area required for a column subjected to bending and direct stress is equal to the 
area required as a beam plus the area required as a column ; the fiber stress for bending is 
the maximum allowable, in this case 1(),000 lb. per stp in., and the fiber stress for column action is 
that given by the column formula, which in this case in 16,000 — 70 l/r. The value of r is to be 
taken for the entire section. 

In applying eq. (3) to the determination of the section required for the several combinations 
of moment and direct stress given above, it will probably be found best to make a rough calcu- 
lation of area, using moments and loads which are the average of the given values. Next 
assume that an angle with a certain width of leg is to be used. Approximate values of c and r 
can be used in this calculation. From the handbooks it will be found that for unequal angles 
with the longer legs placed back to back, the values of c and r are practically equal for an axis 
parallel to the shorter legs, and that they are approximately e(pial to of the length of the 
longer legs. On comparing thc^ area determined by the substitution of these approximate 
quantities in eq. (3) with the areas given in the handbooks for angl(*s of the assumed width, 
it is possible to tell whether a widt'r or narrower angle should be used. 

For the case under consideration, a rough average of the moments and direct loads is 
M = 18,000 iii.-lb., and P — 30,000 lb. Assume that a 4-in. angle is to be used. The approxi- 
mate values of c and r will be J's X 4 = 1.33 in. In applying eq. (3), substitutions must be made 
for points at the center and at the end of the member. This is due to the fact that column 
action is present at the center of the member, while at the ends of the member simple compres- 
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sion exists. Again, at the center of the member the moment is positive and at the 
ends the moment is negative. The compression fiber is then at the top of the member at its 
center point, and c = >3 width of member ; at the end points the compression fiber is on the 
side of the member, and c == H width of member. The greater of the areas thus obtained de- 
termines the area required for tlie member. 

The length of the member under consideration is given in Table 2 of Art. 164 as 84 in. 
Then with r = 1.33, we have/. = 16,000 - 70 l/r = 16,000 - 70 X 84/1.33 = 11,670 lb. per 
sq. in. The calculated areas are as follows: 

At center of member, 

3 0.000 , iH.ooo X 1 3.3 01 . « 

11,070 16,000 X a 33)* “ ^ *“* 

At end of member, 

. 30.000 18,00 0 X 2 66 , , .r 

" 16,000 10,000 X (1..33)2 + 1 70 = 3..57sq. in. 

From the steel handbooks, it will be found that the areji of the smallest 4 -in. angle is 4.18 sq» 
in. Similar trials made for 3 and 5-in. angles showed that the former was probably too 
small, and the latter too large. More exact calculations will therefore be made for the 4-in. 
angles. 



The chord section will be assumed as made up of two 4 X 3 X Mo in. angles with the 4-in. legs separated by a 
M-in. space. tSince the chord member is supported laterally at its center point by the purlins, the greatest un- 
supported length is in a vertical plane. From the steel handbooks, r = 1 .27 in., and r = 1.20 in. at the center of the 
member and c = 4.0 - 1.26 = 2.64 in at the end of the member. From the column formula, /„ = 16,000 — 70 X 
W/1.27 *» 11, .170 lb. per sq. in. Proceeding as above, it will be found that the values given for the conditions of 
Fig. (c) require the greatest area. These calculations follow. 

Area required for condition of loading shown in Fig. 193 (c): 

At center of member 


At end of member 


Ac 


* 1 18,120 X 1 26 
11,370 16,0(K) X 1.27* 


3. .ID sq. in. 


30, 0,')4 1 8, 1 20 X 2 74 

1'6,o6() 16.000 X 1.27"» 


For the conditions of loading shown in Figs, (a) and 
Ac ■» 3.68 sq. in.; and (b) Ac » 3.28 sq. in., Ac « 


(6), the results obtained were as follows: (o) Ac =• 3.60 eq. in., 
3,66 sq. in, Since the calculated areas are all less than that 
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furnished by the assumed angles, whose area is 4.18 sq. in., and since the agreement between required and provided 
areas was as close as could be obtained, using standard angles, the assumed section will be adopted. 

The design of the top chord section, as given above, is based on the assumption that the chord members act as 
beams fixed at the ends. At panels points where the member is continuous across the joint, as at h, c, etc., this 
assumption is probably realized. At joint a the chord member is riveted to the gusset plate. In order to fix this 
point, an external moment must be applied which will be equal to the moment brought to the joint due to the end 
moment in the fixed beam. The lower chord member and the bearing of the shoe on the masonry will offer some 
resistance to the moment, but as the lower chord member is not as rigid as the top chord, it can not be depended up- 
on to provide fixed end eonditions at the joint. 

An external moment of the desired amount can be produced at joint a by making the center line of the reaction 
eccentric with respect to the intersection of the center lines of the members Thus, for the conditions governing the 
chord design, the end moment is 18,120 in. -lb , and the end reaction is 16,180 lb. The required eccentricity is then 
18,120/16,180 = 1.12 in. Rince the end moment is negative, it tends to cause a clockwise rotation of the joint. 
If the reaction line be moved 1.2 in. to the right of the position shown in Fig 189, the desired eccentric moment will 
be produced. A similar result can be obtained for the design shown in Fig. 190. 

159. Design of Bracing. — A general discussion of the bracing of roof trusses is given in 
Art. 129. Bracing for roof trusses of the type considered in this chapter is generally placed only 
in the plane of the lower chord of the truss. It is usually assumed that the sheathing and pur- 
lins, when placed in position, will provide sufficient bracing for the plane of the top chords. In 
some cases a ridge strut running the full length of the building is placed at the apex of the truss. 
This ridge strut serves also as erection bracing before the purlins are placed in position. Where 
the roof covering is corrugated steel, bracing is generally placed in the plane of the top chord, 
as the corrugated steel is not rigid enough to provide the necessary lateral support. 

Bracing of the typ(^ mentioned above is not subjected to any definite loads; a rigid analysis 
of stresses can not be made. The designer must rely upon his judgment and experience in de- 
termining the type and position of the bracing, and the size of the members to be used in any 
structure. 

Fig. 180 shows the arrangement of bracing which will be adopted for the truss under con- 
sideration. Pairs of trusses n(‘ar the ends of the building will be provided with diagonal bracing 
placed in the plane of the bottom chord. The other trussc's will be connected to the braced 
trusses by means of a continuous line of struts placed in the plane of the bottom chord. These 
struts are located at joints g and k. In addition to this bracing a ridge strut, located at 
joint Cj will be run the full length of the building. 

The diafional members of the braciiiK in the plane of the lower chord will be made of single angles of minimum 
size Ah the angles are to be eonneeted by one leg only, a X 2 X ^'.i-in. angle will be used. The struts will be 
considered as eompreshion nienibers, tJieir size will be determined subject to the condition that //r must not exceed 
150, which IS the limiting value set for such nienibers in Art. 148. As the truasea are 15 ft. apart, the angles must 
have a radius of gyration of at least r = = 12 X 'Mso = 1 2 m. From the steel handbooks it will be found 

that tlie standard angle.s of least weight which wdl answer the retnnrernenta are two 4 X 3 X ^ie-in. angles p]aee<i 
with the 4-in. legs vertical ami sejiurated by at least a apace. These angles will therefore be used for the 

struts between trusses, and also for the ridge struts. 

The bracing in the plane of the lower chord of the truss is attached to plates riveted to the truss, as shown 
in Fig. 193. At joint q the splice plate on the horizontal legs of the bottom chord angles is enlarged to include the 
connecting rivets in addition to those required for the splice. An exact determination of the number of rivets 
required in the ends of the bracing angles can not bo made, as these members have no definite stress. Some de- 
signers assume that the connections are to be designed for the full strength of the member. On this assump- 
tion the 2^2 X 2 X ^^-in. angles would require 10,000(1.06 — 0.22) /2810 5 field rivets. Experience shows 

that for small trusses, two rivets are sufficient. 

160. The General Drawing. — Fig. 193 shows a general drawing of the truss designed in the 
preceding articles. On this drawing is shown the sizes of members, thickness of gusset plates, 
number of rivets in the members at each joint, arrangement of bracing, and all other details 
determined in the preceding calculations. It will be noted that only the general features of the 
design are showm on this drawing. This is the type of drawing turned out by the average 
designing office. 

Before the truss can be constructed in the shop, a drawing must be made showing in greater detail the dimen- 
sions of the members and plates and the spacing of the riv^ets. A drawing of this nature is known as a shop drawing. 
The principles governing the making of shop drawings are given in the chapter on Structural Steel Detailing. The 
reader is referred to p. 319 for a complete shop drawing of a truss quite similar to the one designed in the preceding 
articles. 
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DETAILED DESIGN OF A TRUSS WITH KNEE-BRACES 

By W. S. Kinnb 

161 . General Considerations and Form of Trusses. — The discussion of the preceding 
chapter was confined to roof trusses supported on rigid masonry walls. This type of structure 
is shown in Fig. 194 (a). The truss is not called upon to assist in carrying lateral forces. Re- 
sistance to lateral forces is provided by the walls on which the truss is simply supported. 

In certain types of structures, particularly mill buildings and storage sheds, the trusses are 

supported on steel columns, as shown in Fig. (h). 
The outside walls are foriruKl either by a curtain 
wall of brick, or by sheathing or corrugated steel 
siding which is supported by the columns. In either 
case the.se walls act merely as partitions, and do 
not assist in carrying lateral forces, as in the case 
of the rigid walls of Fig. (a). If lateral forceps are ap- 
plied to a truss resting on columns, as shown in Fig. 
(5), the structun^ tends to collapse, as shown by the 
dotted lines. I'his distortion must be prevented by 
bracing capable of resisting horizontal forces. 

The bracing provided to resist horizontal forces 
must answer two conditions. It must not obstruct 
the clear space between the walls and the lowc^r chord of the tni.sse.s, and it must provide a 
means of joining the tru.sscs and the columns into a rigid frame work. In small structures 
the required resistance to distortion is .sometimes provided by means of rivet(ul joints at A 
and B of Fig. (h). This method is not economical, even for trusses of moderate size. Fig. 
194 (c) shows a simple means of providing the required bracing. Short members known as 
knee-braces, are (!onn(M;ted to the column and to a lower chord panel point. Tlu'. structure 
thus formed answers the above requirements, 
and the stresses in the members are readily 
determined. 

Fig. 195 shows a few of the forms of knee- 
braced bents in common use. Fig. (a) shows a 
Fink truss with knee-braces, and Figs. (6) and 
(c) show trusses of the Pratt type. Fig. (d) 
shows a flat Pratt truss with the end members 
prolonged to form a column. Other forms of 
tnisses can be arranged in a similar manner. 

Figs, (e) and (f) show trusses provided wdth a 
monitor at the apex. In the form shown in 
Fig. (/), side trusses are also provided. 

162 . General Methods of Stress Deter- 
mination. — Fig. 196 shows a knee-braced bent 
acted on by wind loads Wi perpendicular to 
the side walls, and loads W 2 normal to the roof 
surface. General methods of str(\ss determina- 
tion will be developed for the conditions shown 
in Fig. 196. Assume fir.st that the truss is sim- 
ply supported at points A and B by hinges, or by some method which will prevent horizontal 
movement under the action of the applied loads. Let R of Fig. {aj represent the resultant of 
the loads TFi and W 2 . The reactions at A .and B are to be determined for the force R. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 196, it w'ill be noted that there are four unknowns to be 
determined; a vertical and a horizontal force at A and B. The problem is therefore indeter- 
minate, -for, as stated in the chapter on Principles of Statics in Sect. 1, only three unknowns 



<d) 
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can bo determined in any system of non-concurrent forcies. Some assumption must then be 
made regarding the relation between certain of these forces before a solution can be made. 
It will be convenient in this case to consider the relation between the horizontal components 
of the forces at A and B, The desired relation can be ol)tained from a principle brought out in 
the analysis of statically indeterminate structures which states that where there is more than 
one path over which the stresses due to a given load may pass in order to reach the abutments 
or points of support, the load will be divided over these paths in proportion to their relative 
rigidities. It is reasonable to assume in this case that the loads are transmitted from the truss 
to the columns and thence to the points of support. As the c-olumns are generally made alike, 
and are therefore of e(pial rigidity, it is usually assumed that the horizontal components of the 



Fi«. 196. 


applied loads are equally divided between the tw'o points of support. Thus, if II be the hori- 
zontal component of H, we have 

Hi = Ih = II/2 (1) 

whore Hi and II 2 represent the horizontal components of the reactions at A and B, Fig. 196 (a). 
The vertical components of the reactions, showm by I i and I ’2 in Fig. (a), can be determined 
by moments. Thus in g(;neral terms, we have from moments about B 

Vi = Rb/l (2) 

and from monumts about A 

V 2 == Ra/l (3) 

The reactions arc thus completely determined. 

Bftfore proceeding to the determination of the stresaes in the truss members, it will be necessary to consider 
the conditions existing in the columns. As shown in Fig, 196 (a), the horizontal forces are carried to the points of 
support by means of a vertical member. As the loads act at right angles to the member, it is subjected to bending as 
well as direct stress. The distortion of the structure as a whole is of the nature shown in Fig. (h). In Fig. (c) is 
shown, to an enlarged scale, one of the distorted columns. Since the column is riveted to the truss at point C, and to 
the knee-brace at point E, it seems reasonable to assume that E-C remains vertical, and that the distortion of E-B 
greatly magnified, is as shown in Fig. (c). The column is then a three force piece, as it is subjected to bending 
moment, shear, and direct stress at all points. If Mx, Fx, Sx represent these quantities at any section a 
distance x above the base of the column, we have for member B-E of Fig. 196. 

Ms = Ihx F* = lU Sx - V 2 


( 4 ) 
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The moment, as given by the first of these expressions, is a maximum at point E, the foot of the knee-brace, varying 
uniformly to zero at the foot of the column, as shown by the moment diagram of Fig. (c). Values of the shear 
and direct stress for member C—E depend on the stress in the knee-brace, which is as yet unknown. 

In general the columns are rigidly fastened to the foundations by a detail of the type shown in Fig. 210. 
The distortion of the column is then of the nature shown in Fig. 196 (d). When the base is fixed, the tangent to the 
curve at point E can be assumed to be vertical. As the tangent at E is also vertical, the curvature between the two 
points can be assumed to be a reversed curve, with the point of inflection, or change in curvature, at point O, half- 
way between E and B. Since a point of inflection is also a point of zero moment, the variation in moment for 
member B-C is as shown in Fig. (d). The moment at O is zero, and the momenta at points equal distances above 
and below O are equal in amount, but opposite in kind. It will be noted that the portion O E oi the deformed col- 
umn of Fig. (d) is similar to the portion B-E of Fig. (c). Since the moment at O is zero, this point can be regarded 
as a hinged joint. In the determination of stresses the column can be separated into two parts at point O, as shown 
in Fig. (c). The reactions, as given by eqs. (1), (2), and (3), are to be calculated for a knee-braced bent consisting 
of that part of the structure above points O of Fig. (a). The moment at the base of the column can be determined 
from the conditions shown in Fig. (e) for the lower jjortion of the column. 

The position of the point of inflection has an important bearing on the stresses in the members. It can be seen 
from eqs (1), (2), and )3) and from Fig. (a), that the values of the reactions depend upon the effective height of the 
bent. A fixed end bent, considered as hinged at O, midw'ay between the knee-brace and the base, will in general 
have smaller stresses in its members than one with simply supported ends, considered as hinged at A and B. How- 
ever, unless the connections at E and C of Fig. (d) arc absolutely rigid, and the base of the column is fixed, the point 
of inflection, O, can not be assumed as located halfway between the base of the column and the foot of the knee- 
brace. Any tendency of the tangents to deviate from the vertical will cause the point of inflection to be lowered, 
the limit being points A and B, or a hinged connection at the ba.se of the columns. Since tlu' base of the column 
is usually rather wide in the plane of the truss, it can always be considerc'd as partially fixed due to the action of 
the dead load. In most eases the colu'nn is firmly attache<l to the foundations by means of anchor bolts which are 
screwed up tight. As long as these bolts remain tight, the base of the column can be considered as fixed. But 
experience shows that this can not be relied upon. It seems best, therefore, to assume that the point of inflection 
is somewhat below the mid-point between the knee-brace and the base of the c»)lunin. This assumption is on the 
safe side, as the stresses in the truss members are increased thereby, and the moment to be carried by the columns 
is also increased. 

In the calculations to follow, it will be assumed that the distance from the base of the column to the point of 
inflection is one-third of tlie distance from the bast* of the column fo the foot of the knee-brace, as shown in Fig. 
(/). There is considerable diffenuice of opinion among designers and wiitt^rs on this point. The recoinmondation 
made above seems to be reasonable and to be founded on conditions which actually exist in the structure; it will 
therefore be adopted. 

Methods of stress oalcultition are best explained by moans of a problem. For this purpose, 
a truss of the form considered in the preceding chapter will be placed on columns and provided 

with knee-braces. Fig. 197 shows the dimen- 
sions of the knee-braced bent thus formed. 
The wind pressure on a vertical surfaee will be 
taken as 20 lb. per sq. ft., and that on an in- 
clined surface will be 20 lb. reduced by the 
Duchemin formula, which is given in Art. 135. 
Since the assumed conditions are the same as 
for the design given in the preceding chapter, 
the wind panel load normal to the roof surface 
is 1565 lb., as calculated in Art. 153. The 
total horizontal load on the side of the struc- 
ture above the point of inflection is 15X15X 20= 4500 lb. This load is distributed to the 
vertical panel points as shown in Fig. 108(a). It will be assumed that the bases of the 
columns are partially fixed, and that the point of inflection is located at a point above the 
base of the column equal to one-third of the distance between the base and the. foot of the 
knee-brace, as shown in Fig. 197. Figs. 197 and 198 (a) show the portion of the bent above 
the assumed points of inflection, with the applied loads in position. 

The reactions at the points of inflection, O and O' of Fig. 197, assumed to be points of sup- 
port for a hinged knee-braced bent, can be calculated by the methods given in Sect. 1. From 
Fig. 198 (a), the total horizontal component of applied loads is 4500 -f- 6260 sin 26° 34' = 
4500 -f- 6260 X 0.447 = 4500 -f 2800 = 7300 lb. The horizontal components of the reactions, 
as determined from eq. (1), are 

Hi = Ih = 11/2 = 7300/2= 3650 lb. 
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The forces act as shown in Fig. 198 (a). The vertical reactions are determined from moments 
about the bases of the columns, using eqs. (2) and (3). Thus for JK 2 , from moment about 
O with dimensions and loads as shown on Fig. 108 (a), we have 


and 


i?2 


6260 X 20.71 4- 4500_X 
50 


= 3260 lb. 


= 


6260 X 23^ - 4500 X 7.5 
50 


2340 lb. 




These forces are shown in position on Fig. 198 (a). All external are thus completely deter- 
mined. 

The next step in the calculations is the determination of the stress(‘s in the members of 
the truss. In general it will be found that graphical methods of stress det(irniination are pref- 
erable for this purpose. Alge- 
braic methods of stress calcu- 
lation are somewhat more 
precise than graphical methods, 
but in the application of alge- 
braic methods considerable ■ 

time is consumed in the calcu- 4^^ > H 
lation of lever arms of loads 
and members. This is avoided 
by the use of graphical 
methods, and the results ob- 
tained are accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. 

In the application of 
graphical methods to a knee- 
brac(Ml bent a little difficulty is 
encoun cored in the case of the 
columns. These members are 
subjected to shear, moment, 
and direct stress, thus forming 
three force pieces. The graph- 
ical methods of Sect. 1 are ap- 
plicable only to one force 
pieces — that is, members sub- 
jected either to tension or compression. Two methods can be employed for the graphical 
solution of the case under consideration : (a) The columns can be removed and in their place 
can be substituted a system of forces whose effect on the structure as a whole will be 
the same as that of the columns, and (6) since a moment can be considered as a force times 
a distance, a temporary framework can be added to the truss system, arranged so that the 
moment at the foot of the knee-brace will cause stniss in the members of the auxiliary 
framework. After the stresses in all members of the truss have been determined, the temp- 
orary framework can be removed and the true stresses in the columns determined. This 
method is quite similar in principle to the one given in Sect. 1, Art. 84, for the determination 
of the stresses in certain members of the Fink truss. The methods described above will now 
be applied to the knee-braced bent of Fig. 198 (a). 



Fio. 198. 


The application of the first method outlined above is shown in Figs. 198 (6), (c), and (d). Figs. (6) and (c) 
show the columns removed with all forces acting. Forces F\ and F% show the action of the column on the truss. 
These forces are determined by the methods of statics, subject to the condition that the column is in complete 
equilibrium. From Fig. (6), which shows the conditions for the windward column, moments about point I give 


and moments about point a give 
35 


Fx = (3650 - 1500) 10/5 = 4.100 lb. 
Ft « (36.50 - 1500)15/5 = 6450 lb. 
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For the leeward column, shown in FiK (c) 


and 


3G50 X 10/5 7300 lb. 


10,950 lb. 



F2 - 30.50 X 15/5 
All forces are shown in position in Figs, {h) and (c). 

Since action and rea<‘tion are equal in amount but opposite in direction, forces Fi and F 2 are to be applied to the 

truss in directions opposite to those shown in 
Figs, (b) and (c). They appear directly on the 
leeward side, but on the windward side they 
are to be combined with the loads shown at a 
and e of Fig. (a). At a the applied load is 
4300 + 750 = 5050 lb., and at e the load is 
G450 — 22.50 = 4200 lb. Those forces are 
shown in position and direction on Fig. 198 
(d). At the foot of the knee-brace, vertical 
forces e<iual to the reaction at the foot of the 
column are applied, as shown in Fig. (d). 
The resulting forces hold the structure in 
er|uilibrium. 

Fig. 199 (h) shows the stress diagram for 
the forces shown on Fig. 198 (d) and repeated 
on Fig. 199 (a). This stress diagram is con- 
structed by the methods given in Sect. 1. The 
strP8.«es in the members, as scaled from the 
tliagram, are recorded in col. 4 and fi of Table 
1, Art. Ifi4. The stresses in the upper portion 
of the columns are given directly in the stress 
diagiam. In the lower portions of the columns, 
the stress is equal to the reaction at the point 
in question, as given in Fig. 198 (d). 

The temporary framework for the second 
method of stress determination outlined ab* is shown in Fig. 200 (a). Any convenient arrangement can be 
used. In this case the top chord member was prolonged to an intersection with a horizontal through tin foot 
of the knce-brace. This point was 
then connected to the foot of the 
column by a temporary member. 

These members are shown by dashed 
lines in Fig. 200 (n). The loads 
applied to the windward side of the 
building are considered as acting at 
the joints of the auxiliary framework, 
as shown in Fig. (a). With the auxil- 
iary framework in place, it is possible 
to draw the stress diagrams for all 
joints. Fig. 200 (6) shows the com- 
plete stress diagram. 

The stresses for the columns, as 
given by the stress diagram of Fig. 

(h), are not the true stresses for these 
members, for the addition of the 
auxiliary frames has efTecti'd the 
stresses in the columns; all other 
stresses arc the true stresses in the 
members in question. To determine 
the true stresses in these members, 
the auxiliary frames must be removed 
and the column stresses redetermined, 
subject to conditions which will bo 
discussed later. Thus for the wind- 
ward column it can be seen by in- 
spection that as soon as the frame- 
work is removed, the stress in the 
lower section of the column is a com- 
pression which is directly equal to the reaction at the foot of the column, which in this case is 2340 lb. Consider 
the upper portion of the column. It is quite evident that the stress in this member must be of such magnitude 
that it will hold in equilibrium the stress in the lower portion of the column plus the vertical component of the 
stress in the windward knee-brace. The desired stress can be determined from Fig. (b) by locating the 
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forces mentioned and adding them graphically. In Fig. 200 (b), K~M represents the reaction at the foot of 
the column, and L-\7 represents the stress in the knee-braee. If these forces be projected on a vertical line 
drawn through point 17, we have as the sum of these forces the component which represents the amount of 

the desired stress in the upper portion of the column; the stress as scaled from the stress diagram is 5000 lb., 
and the kind of stress is compression. Similar methods are to be used for the leeward column. As before, the 
stress in the lower portion of the column is compression, and it is equal to the reaction at tiic foot of the column. 
Since the stress in the leeward knee-brace is compression, its vertical component acts downward. Therefore 
the stress in the upper portion of the column must balance the difference between the stress in the lower portion 
of the column and the vertical component of the stress in the knee-brace. The desired stress can be determined 
from Fig 200 (5). The force L-N represents the reaction at the foot of the column, and L-14 reprc.scnts the stress 
in the leeward knee-brace. If these forces be projected on a vertical line through point 14, the required difference 
in stress components will be represented by the force iV'-14. The re<iuired stress scales 3700 lb., and the kind of 
stress is tension. 

On comparinK the two methods given above, it will he found that the construction of the 
auxiliary frames required by the second method involves less time and is a simpler process than 
the calculation of the external forces required for the first method. The stnvss diagrams con- 
structed for the two methods lead to exactly the same results, if the operations are correctly 
performed. However, it will be found that the stress diagram for the first method can be more 
accurately constructed than the one for the second method. This is partly due to the fact that 
the stress diagram of the first method contains four less joints than the om^ for the second 
method, and also to the fac^t that it is difficult to arrange an auxiliary framework which 
will provide good intersections for the lines of action of tlu; resulting stresses. Again, the 
stresses in the columns are given directly by the stress diagram for th(5 first method, but, 
from the discussion given above, it can be seen that the determination of the column stresses 
by the second method requires considt^rablo care and study. lOvery thing considered, the 
first m(^thod of cahudation, as shown in Fig. 199, is preferable, and it is recommended as the 
best method of stress determination for problems of the nature here considered. 

163. Conditions for the Design of a Knee-braced Bent. — To illustrate the principles of 
design for a knee-braced bent, a truss of the span length and type designed in the preceding 
chapter will be placed on columns and provided wdth knee-braces. The columns will be made 
20 ft. high, and the knee-brac-e will intersect the column at a point 5 ft. below the top of the 
column. Fig. 197 shows the stnicture thus formed. The distance between the trusses will 
be taken as 15 ft., and tlie roof covering will be made the same as used in th(^ design of the 
preceding chapter. In this w'ay much of the matc^rial of the preceding design can be used for 
the structure under consideration. It is not probable that a shingle roof woidd be used in 
practice for a structure of this type. A corrugated steel or a slate or tile is a more practical 
type of roofing. However, the general principles of design are tlu^ same for all cases, and the 
discussion given in this chapter can readily be modified for any typo of roof covering. 

Loadings and working stresses will be the .same as given in Arts. 148 and 150 of the pre- 
ceding (ihapter, with the exception of the dead load of the tnissc^s, which will be determined by 
the Ketchum formula given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design. This formula is 
w = /^/45 (1 + L/5\/A), where P = cxipacity of truss, which will be taken as 40 lb. per sq. ft. 
of horizontal (hovered area; L = span in feet; A = distance between trusses, which will be 15 
ft. ; and w = weight of truss per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. With the above values, 
w =3.18 lb. To allow for that part of the bracing carried by the trusses, this weight wdll be 
increased to 4.25 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. The snow load will be taken 20 lb. 
per sq. ft. of roof surface, and the wind loads on the sides and the roof will be based on a unit 
pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. on a vertical surface. This unit pressure will provide for all pos- 
sible wind stress conditions for a structure in an exposed position. If the structure is in a 
sheltered location, a unit pressure of 15 or 20 lb. per sq. ft. would be sufficient. The wind pres- 
sure will be assumed to act normal to the roof surface and perpendicular to the bides of the 
building. 

Working stresses for steel in tension will be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net section of the 
member. For compression the working stress will be given by the formula 16,000 — 70i/r, 
where I = greatest unsupported length of member, and r = least radius of gyration of the 
section. Gross areas are used, and l/r is limited to 125 for main members and to 50 for bracing. 
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Corresponding working stresses for wind loadings will be based on 24,000 lb. per sq. in., as in 
the preceding chapter. Rivet values for shop rivets are to be based on an allowable 
shearing value of 10,000 lb. per sq. in., and an allowable bearing value of 20,000 lb. per sq. 
in. ; corresponding values for field rivets are 7500 lb. for shear and 15,000 for bearing. Rivets 
K in. in diameter will be used. The minimum thickness of material will be H in. 

Members and connections subj(;cted to a reversal of stress will be designed for each kind of 
stress. This assumption is reasonable, for the reversal in stress is due to a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind. This can not occur suddenly, so that there will be a time interval between 
the two kinds of stress. 

As stated in Art. 162, there is considerable uncertainty regarding the exact conditions at the bases of the col- 
umns. In many cases it is assumed that the point of inflection, shown in Figs. 197 and 198, is located half way be- 
tween the base of the column and the foot of the knee-brace. This assumption requires rigid connections between 
the column and the knee-brace and a rigid connection between the column and the truss. Also, the base of the 
column must be rigidly attached to the foundations, which must be immovable. All of these conditions must be 
realized before the above a.s8urnption can be made. As it is practically impossible to secure all of these con- 
ditions, it does not seem advisable to assume that fixed end conditions exist. However, the end detail of the base 
of the column, as shown in Fig. 202, is so arranged that it is probable that the assumption of hinged ends is not 
justified, as the base is flat, and is fixed to some extent by the dead load. It therefore seems licst to assume that 
the base is partially fixed, and that the point of inflection is somewhat below the mid-point of the column. In 
an excellent article on Wind StreH.se8 in Steel Mill Bxiildings,! H. Fleming recommends that tlie point of inflection 
be taken at a point one-third of the distance between the foot of the column and the knee-brace. This recom- 
mendation has been followed in the solution of the problem of Art. 195, and will be adopted for the design to be 
made. 

164. Determination of Stresses in Members. — The stresses in the members are to be 
determined for the same general conditions as in the design of the prt'ceding chapter. In this 
case, however, it is not possible to use an equivalent uniform load to represent the effect of 
wind and snow combined. Tlie stresses for these loadings must be determined separately and 
combined with the dead load for the following conditions: (a) dead load and snow load; {h) 
dead load and wind load; (c) (h^ad load, minimum (one-half) snow load, and maximum wind 
load; and, {d) dead load, maximum snow load, and minimum (one-third) wind load. In mak- 
ing up these combinations, the greater of the wind .stresses given in cols. 4 or (5 of Table 1 is to 
be used. This will provide for all possible conditions. The maximum stress (h'terinincd from 
these combinations is to be used in the design of the member. It will be noted tliat con- 
dition (5) often results in a reversal of stresss in the member. 

Since the adopted roof covering, the loading conditionn, and the working stresses arc the same as for the 
design of the preceding chapter, the dead panel load due to the roof covering and the purlins w'ill be the same as 
given in Art. 153 of the preceding chapter. The panel load due to the roofing is then 945 lb , and that due to the 
purlin is 146.3 lb. As given above in Art. 163, the weight of the trues and bracing i.s 4 25 lb. per sq. ft. of hori- 
zontal covered area. From the preceding chapter, the horizontal covered area per panel is 15 X = 93.75 
sq. ft. The panel load due to the weight of the truss is then 93 75 X 4.25 — 398 4 lb. The total dead panel load 
is then 945.0 -f- 146.3 -b 398.4 = 1489.7 lb.; a load of 1490 lb. will be used in the calculations to follow. 

In the calculation of the stresses in the members of the knee-braced bent shown in Fig. 164, it is the usual 
practice to assume that the knee-braces are not stressed by the action of vertical loads. This assximption is not 
strictly correct, for the deflection of points / and /' is resisted by the knee-brace. Which is thus subjected to a small 
stress. At the same time, a small bending moment is set up in the column. These strcsscB and moments are so 
small compared to the other 8tres.ses and moments that the stresses dxie to the dt'flection of points /and /' can be 
neglected. This is equivalent to removing the knee-braces and calculating the stresses in the remaining mem- 
bers. The stresses can then be determined by the methods used in Art. 153 of the preceding chapter. These 
stresses are given in col. 1 of Table 1. 

The panel load due to snow will be the same as for the preceding design. As the area of the roof panel is 7 
X 15 105 sq. ft., and the snow load is 20 lb. per sq ft , the panel load is 20 X 105 2100 lb. The snow load 

stresses are given in col. 2 of Table 1. These stresses can be calculated from the dead load stresses by multiplying 
by the ratio of panel loads, which in this case is 2100/1490 = 1.41. Kince the conditions are the same as for the 
preceding desigi;!, the stresses in this case can be taken from Table 1 of Art. 153 of the preceding chapter. In col. 
3 the stresses for minimum, or one-half snow load, are given. 

The wind load stresses for the structure under consideration have been worked out in the problem given in 
Art. 162. As stated in Art. 163, the unit wind pressure is to be taken as 30 lb. per sq. ft. and the allowable working 
stress for wind loading is to be based on 24,000 lb. per sq. in. Hiiicc this working stress is that allowed for dead 
and snow loads, the wind pressure can be reduced by which gives a unit pressure of 20 lb. per sq. ft. A uniform 

1 Eng. Newa, vol. 73, No. 5, p. 210, Feb. 4, 1915. 
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allowable working etress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. can then be used for all loadings. The wind pressure on the sides 
of the structure will be taken as 20 lb. per sq. ft , and that on the roof surface will be taken as calculated from the 
Duchemin formula which is given in Art. 135. As the slope of the roof surface is 26 deg. 34 min. and the unit pres- 
sure is 20 lb. per sq. ft., the normal wind pressure is found to be 14.9 Ibv pt^r sq. ft of roof surface. Since a com- 
plete solution of this problem is given in Art. 162, the work will not be repeated. 

The wind stresses in the members, as determined in Fig. 199 or 200 of Art. 162, are given in cols. 4 and 5 of 
Table 1 . Minimum, or one-third wind stresses are given in cols. 6 and 7. Table 1 also gives the values of the 
moments at the foot of the knec-braces. These moments are calculated from eq. (4) of Art. 162. For point e 
of the windward column, it can be seen from Figs. 197 and lOS(a) that the moment is (3650 — 1500) X 10 =21,500 
ft.-lb., and for the leeward column, the moment at point V is 3650 X 10 = 36,500 ft. -lb. Momenta at the base 
of the column are also given. These moments are equal to the horizontal component of the reaction multiplied 
by the distance to the assumed point of inflection. 

The combined stresses for the combinations of cases (a), ( 6 ), (r), and (d), as outlined above, arc given in cols. 
8 , 9, 10, and 11 respectively. In col. 12 the greatest of these maximum values are tabulated. 

165. Design of Members and Columns. — The general priiiciph^s governing the design of 
the members of a knee-braced bent arc? the same as tliose ns(?d in the design of the preceding 
chapter Tal)le 2 gives all data recpiired for the design. In the truss under consideration, a 
few of the members are subjected to a reversal of stress. Such members are to be designed to 
carry each of these stresses. The section will therefore be deterininc'd for the stress which 
requires the greater area. One member, y—h, is subjected to a small compre^ssion under certain 
conditions. The area required is determined by the tension in the member. However, since 
the member is likely to be* called upon to carry compression, the limiting l/r conditions must 
be met, which will probably dct(‘rmine the make-up of the section. Where? a member is sub- 
jected to a large compr(?ssion and a smaller tension, the compression area determines the 
required section. It is necessary, however, to examine the nc't area, in order to make certain 
that proper provision has been made for the tensile stress. The d(?tailed design of a few of the 
members will now be taken up, and new points involved in the design will be discussed. 

Member l-f, the knee-braoe, is subjected to a tension of lb., and to a compression of 13,000 lb.; the length 

of the member is 111.5 in. Try two 3>2 X 3 X i^iQ-in. angles, placed with the 3 > 2 ->u* 1<?K3 seiiarated by a ? 8 -m. 

space. The least radius of gyration of these angh's is 1 10 in ; the slenderness ratio is l/r = 111 5/1.10 = 101 . 5 ; 
the allowable working stress in compression is 8000 lb per sq in ; and the area required is 13,000/8000 = 1 46 sq. 

in , the net area required for the tension is 4950/16,000 
= 0.309 sq. in. The gross area of the assumed angles 
is 3 86 sq in , and the net area, deducting one rivet 

hole from each angle, is 3 32 sq in. These areas are 

considerably in excess of the reipiired areas, but the 

value of the ratio l/r for the assumed angles is 101.5, 
which is close to the maximum allowable. The sec- 
tion must therefore be used. 

Member g h ia subjected to a tension of 10,200 
lb., or to a compression of 1370 lb. The area re- 
quired for tension, which is 10,200/16,000 = 0.638 
8 c|. in , will determine the design, but the member 
selected must conform to the limiting slenderness 
ratio conditions required for compression members. 
In this case it will be found that a section made up of 
the minimum angles will answer all requirensents. 
Assume two 2)^^ X 2 X ^ 4 -in angles, the minimum 
allowable, for which the least r = 0 78 in. For a length of member of 94 in., we find that l/r = 94/0 78 = 
120.5, a value slightly less than the maximum allowable, but acceptable in this case. The net area of the assumed 
angles, deducting one rivet hole from each angle, is 1 68 sq in. Although the area provided is somewhat in excess 
of that required, the section must be used in order to answer the l/r conditions. 

The design of the column and its base presents some new problems, which will be discussed 
in detail. As stated in Art. 163, the columns are three-force pieces, which are to be designed for 
moment, shear, and direct stress. From Fig. 196 (a) and Table 1, it can be seen that the maxi- 
mum tnoment conditions occur at the foot of the leeward knee-brace. Fig. 201 shows the forces 
acting on the column for two conditions of loading. Fig. (a) shows the combined forces due to 
dead load, one-half snow load, and maximum wind load, and Fig. (6) shows the conditions 
for dead load, snow load, and one-third wind load. Design methods similar to those developed 
in Art. 158 for the design of the top chord will be used for the design of the columns. The area 
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of the section will be determined by the moment and the direct stress, and the design of the 
details, such as the lacing and the riveting of the main angles, will be determined by the shear. 
The area of the section will be determined after which the details will be designed. 

The loading conditions for which the column is to be designed are: (a) (compression, 13,420 
lb.; moment 36,500 ft.-lb.; shear, 3650 lb.; and (h) compression 15,447 lb.; moment, 12,167 
ft.-lb.; shear, 1217 lb. In this case it will be best to assume a section, and then compare the 
area re(piired as determined from eq. (3) of Art. 158 of the preceding chapter with the area 
furnished by the assumed section. 

Assume a column section composed of four angles connected by lacing, arranged as shown in Fig. 201 (c). This 
ibcction must be made quite wide in the plane of the truss, in order to resist the bending moments. It must have a 
width along the axis A~A such that the allowable ratio l/r = 125 will not be exceeded, where I = one-half the total 
height of the column. This is founded on the assumption that the base of the column is flat and that it is rigidly 


Table 2. —Design of Members 
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Stress 

Length 

Uadiua 

of 

gyra- 
tion 
(in ) 

1 

Unit 

strc*s.s 

Area 
required 
(sq in ) 

Section, 

Area provided 
(sq. in.) 

(lb.) 

(in.) 

r 

(lb. per 
s<i. in.) 

(sq. in.) 

Gross 

Net 

ah 

-31,;310 

84 

1 10 

70 5 

10,0.50 

2 94 

a Is 3J^ X 3 X 

3 86 


be 

- 29,700 
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cd 

- 27,080 
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de 
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0 78 
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2.12 

1.68 

If 

+ 4,950 
- 13,000 
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1 10 

101.5 

10,000 

8,900 
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1 46 
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3.86 

.3 . 32 

af 

+2(i,205 




16,000 

1 64 

j 
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fo 
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16,000 
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fastened to the foundations. It is also assumed that the top of the column is held in line by an cave strut, as shown 
in h'is;. 210. If these conditions are not realized the full height of the column must be used. On the above as- 
sumption, the least allowable r = X 20 X 12/125 =» 0.96 in. Assume four X 3 X Ms-in- angles placed 
as shown in Fig. 201 (c). The radius of gyration for the axis A-A is found to be 5.53 in., and that for the axis B-B 
is 1.66 in. From eq. (3), Art. 158 of the preceding chapter, using the loadings given above, dimensions as given on 
Fig. 201(c), and/o = 16,000 - 70 l/r = 16,000 - 70 X 15 X 12/5.53 « 13,720 lb., 

Case (a) 


Case (6) 


A 


13,420 36.500 X 12 X 6 25 

13,720 16,000 X 5.53* 


0.98 + 5.60 


6.58 sq. in. 


15,447 12.167 X 12 X 6.25 

13,720 ^ 16,000 X 5 53* 


1.13 + 1.87 = 3.00 sq. in. 


The section must also be investigated for column action in the plane of the axis A-A. Since r «=» 1.66 in., and f ■■ 
20 ft. “ 240 in., fc 16,000 — 70 X 240/1.66 = 5880 lb. per s(i in., and the area required = 15,447/5,,580 = 
2.63 sq. in. The section is therefore ample, as the ari'a provided is 4 X 1 93 = 7.72 sq in. As the assumed sec- 
tion answers all conditions, it will be adopted. 

The arrangement of the lacing, or other connection, between the angles composing the column section, will 
depend upon the amount of shear to be carried. As shown in Fig 201 (a), the maximum shear to he carried on the 
portion of the column below the knee-brace is 3650 lb., and above the knee-brace, the shear is 7300 lb. Assume 
that single lacing of the form shown in Fig. 202 (a) is to be used. Below the knee-brace, where the shear is 3650 
lb., the stress on a lacing bar is 3650 X sec. 45° = 5170 lb. The rivets will be shop rivets in bearing. In order to 
meet the requirements for bearing, the lacing bar must be M i>^- thick; the rivet value will then be 5625 lb., which 
is satisfactory. 

The size of the lacing bar is determined by its strength as a column and as a tension member. Since the bar 
is held rigidly between the angles, the unsupported length, I, may be taken ns half of the total length, or, as shown 
in Fig. 202 («), / = >2 X 9 X sec. 45° = 6.36 in. Assuming the lacing bar to be a X M'in. section, the least 
radius of gyration is r = d/l2 == 0.289 d — 0.108 in , and l/r = 58.8. The allow.ablc working stress is 16,000 

— 70 X 58 8 = 11,780 lb. per sq. in., and 
the area required is 5710/11,780 = 0.49 sq. 
in. The assumed section provides 2 X 0.375 
= 0.75 sq. in. For a working stress of 16,000 
Ib. per sq in. in tension, the area required is 
5710/16,000 = 0.258 sq. in. Deducting one 
rivet hole from the ari'a of the section, the 
net area is 0.75 — 0.33 = 0 42 sq. in. Since 
the assumed section is standard it will be 
adopted, although it is a little larger than 
required. 

The stress in the lacing bars above the 
knec-bracc will be 7300 X see. 45° »= 10,340 
lb. Two rivets will be retpiired in tlie end of 
each lacing bar, as shown in Fig. 202 (6). In 
some cases a plate is used in place of the 
la(*ing bars. This is often done when more 
than one rivet is required in the end of each 
bar. Fig. (c) shows an arrangement of this 
kind. The plate is to be connected to the 
angles at intervals determined from the con- 
ditions shown in Fig. (c), where V == shear 
on the section, which is 7300 lb.; r «= rivet 
value; and x = distance between rivets. 

Taking moments about a rivet, we have rh «=» 
from which, x ® rh/V. Assuming a M-in. plate, the rivets will be in bearing and will have a value of 5625 
lb. per rivet. Substituting these values in the above equation, x = ,5625 X 9.0/7300 = 6.93 in. In practice a 
spacing of about 4.5 in. would be used. Where the detail shown in Fig. (d) is used, the web plate and the gusset 
plate should be connected as shown. As the web plate is assumed to carry shear only, two rows of rivets in the 
splice arc sufficient. If the splice is to be designed for moment as well for shear, the principles given in the 
chapter on Splices and Connections — Steel Members must be used. 




Fig. 202 (e) shows a common detail for the base of a column where fixed or partially fixed end 
conditions are assumed. A sole plate, generally about % in. thick, is riveted to angles fastened 
to the main angles of the column. Anchor bolts imbedded in the concrete or masonry founda- 
tions are placed between pairs of anchor angles. These bolts arc tightened up against plate 
washers resting on top of the anchor angles. The anchor bolts are placed in the plane of the 
moment to be resisted. If the stresses are small, one bolt on each side of the base of the column 
is sufiScient, but where large stresses are to be resisted, two bolts are used on each side. 
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The conditions for which anchor bolts are usually designed are shown in Fig, 203. Forces P and H are deter- 
mined from Fig. 196 (e), which shows the portion of the column below the assumed point of inflection. The deflec- 
tion A is BO small compared to the other distances that it can bo neglected. As shown in Fig. 203, the forces tend 
to tip the column about point A. Taking moments about A 

Mo “ Hh — Pd/2, where Mo *= overturning moment. 

Anchor bolts are usually designed on the assumption that they resist all of the overturning moment. If f « 
distance from point A to the anchor bolt, 

Stress in anchor bolt » Mo/t (1) 

In some cases t is taken as the distance between anchor bolts. No calculation of the compressive stress in the 
concrete or masonry under the base is made in this method. It is assumed that if the compressive stresses found 
by dividing the load to be carried by the area of the base is kept small, the added stresses due to overturning will 
not exceed allowable limits. 


In Fig. 204 there is shown the conditions for an approximate analysis of the stresses in the 
anchor bolts and the compression on the foundations. The general principhis tipon which the 
method is based and the assumptions 
made are similar to those used in 
determining the bearing pressures on 
the base of a retaining wall, as givtm 
in the chapter on Retaining Walls. 

In the case under consideration the 
additional assumption is made that 
wluai the overturning moment is 
suc.h as to cause tension on any part 
of the base, that tension is taken up 
by the anchor bolts. 

Fig. 204 (a) shows the lower portion of 
the column with forces in position as de- 
termined from Fig. 190 (c). The action of 
these forces on the base of the column can 
be ropiosentcd b.v a moment M and a force 
P, as shown in Fig 20t (6). These can be 
represented by the load P placed at a dis- 
tance e from the center of the base, where 

M/P (2) 

The stresses on the base can be divided into 
two parts; one part due to the effect of P, 
and the other due to M. Tliese stresses are 
shown in Figs, (d) and (c) rc*spectivcly. The 
resultant stress on the base is the sum of 
these stresses, and is given by the expression 




Fia. 204. 


p = p/hd (1 ± (Se/d) 


(3) 


where the several terms have the values shown in Fig. 204. 

It can be shown that if c, as given by eq. (2), is less than d/O, the stresses across the base are entirely com- 
pression, as shovMi in Fig, (/), and where c is greater than d/6, tension exists on a pait of the sc'ction, as shown in 
Fig. (ff). From similar triangles in Fig. ((/) it can be shown that the portion of the base covered by the compressive 
stresses is 


/i _L /i -4- 

12 V ^ dJ- 12 U + 


0 


(4) 


The unit compressive stress on the foundations is given directly by eq. (3). To determine the total tension in the 
anchor bolts, assume the total tension is taken by the anchor bolt. This tension, T, is represented by the volume 
of the tension stress diagram, which is 


W-X)6= 1^(6*^ 


l)(d - x) 


T 


Vd^/6e _ 

24c W ) 


(5) 


For the case under consideration, it will be found from Table 1 and from Fig. 198 that P ■ 13,420 lb. and M ■■ 

3650 X 5 =» 18,250 ft.-lb. = 219,000 in.-lb. These values occur in the leeward column. 

The details of the column base are shown in Fig. 202. For a column section of the dimensions shown in Fig. 
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201, a sole plate 9 in. wide and 20 in. long will be required. These dimensions will be assumed for a trial section. 
From eq. (2), e — 219,000/13,420 = 16.3 in.; and from cq. (4), with 6 = 9 in., and d = 20 in., 

20= /, , « X 16 3n . 

* “ 12 X IC.aV^ ' 20 ' ) “ 

The maximum compressive stress on the foundation is given by eq. (3) as 
Py , 6e\ 13,420/, , 6X16.3\ . 

" w(* + -J ” 9X 2o(‘ + “20—) - P"'' ““I' 

Assuming a concrete foundation, this fiber stress is allowable, for the working compressive stress in concrete is 
usually given as 650 lb. per sq. in. The stress in the anchor bolt is given by eq. (5) as 
T = i’-V?' - iV- 13.420 ><20/6_X,6 3 _ 

‘ iHe\a J 24 X 10.3 20 V ">• 

Since there is considerable initial tension in the anchor bolts due to the fact that they are screwed up tight 
when the structure is erected, and since the overturning of the column tends to add to the initial tension, it is best 
to specify low working stresses for anchor bolts. An allowable stress of 10,000 lb per sci in. will therefore be 
used. The required area of anchor bolt is then 10,480/10,000 = 1.05 sq. in From the handbooks a l^^g-in. round 
rod provides an area of 1 054 sq. in at the root of thread. 

Anchor bolts should be imbedded in the concrete to a depth such that the bond stress 
developed will equal the strength of the bolt. In this case 20 
diameters of the bolt, or in., will be required. If a plate is 

used connecting the ends of the bolts, as shown in Fig. 210, the im- 
bedment need not be as great as calculated above. All details of 
the column base and anchorage are shown on the general drawing 
of Fig. 210. 

The method of analysis given above, while not exact, is accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. A more exact analysis can be 
made by taking into account the relative deformations of the steel 
anchor bolt and the masonry foundation. If the foundation is made 
of concrete, the methods of analysis given for Bcqiding and Direct 
Stress in Sect. 1 can be used. By this method tlu; stresses in the 
concrete will be found to be a little greater tlian those given above, 
and the stress in the anchor bolt will be slightly less than befon*. 

The foundations for the columns are designed by the methods given in the chapter on 
Retaining Walls. The total moment to be carried at the basci of the foundation is H{h + d) 
as shown in Fig. 205. Maximum pressures on the soil can be determined by the same principles 
as explained above for the case shown in Fig. 204. E(p (3) will give th(^ desired pn^ssures. By 
trial the width of base can be made of the width required to give the desired stresses. 

166. Design of Joints. — The principles governing the 
design of the joints are the same as used in the prec^eding 
chapter. Field splices will be provided at joints g and e of 
Fig. 197. The columns will be field spliced to the truss at 
joint a, and the knee-brace will be field splic(‘d at both 
ends. Field splices will also be placed at corresponding 
points on the right-hand side of the truss. From the 
shearing and bearing values given in Art. 163, the single 
shear value of a shop rivet is 4420 lb., and the bearing 
value on a ?^-in. plate is 5625 lb. Corresponding values 
for field rivets are 3310 and 4420 lb., respectively. Where 
a member is subjected to tension and compression, the con- 
necting* rivets are to be determined for the greater stress. 

All joints will be practically the same as for the truss 
designed in the preceding chapter, except joints / and a. At joint / the knee-brace must be 
connected to the gusset plate. As a field splice is to be provided and since the rivets are in 
bearing on a %-m. plate, the rivet value is 4220 lb. The maximum stress in the knee- 
brace is 13,000 lb. compression, and 13,000/4420 = 3.08 rivets are required; three willl e 
used. To provide for these rivets the gusset plate at / will be enlarged, as shown on the 
general drawing, Fig. 210. 
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Fig. 206 shows the conditions tit joint a. Members a-b and a-/ are connected by shop 
rivets, and the column is conne(!ted })y field rivets. From Tabh? 1, the maximum stress in the 
upper end of the column is 16,030 lb. Hence 16,030/4420 = 4 rivets are required. Fig. 206 
shows 6 in place. 


The conditions at the foot of the knee-brace, where it is connected to tiie column, are sIioi\ n in Fig. 207. Three 
field rivets are required in the end of the knee-brace, the same number as calculated for this member at joint /. 
Two forms of connections to the column are shoinn in Fig. 207. In Fig. (a) is shown a form used when the column 
is laced above and below the knce-brace. Extra rivets 
are used in the connection between the gusset plate and 
the column in order to secure a central connection for 
the knee-brace, thus avoiding excess stresses due to 
eccentric moments. 

Fig. 207 (h) shows a detail in which a plate is used 
above the knee-brace because of heavy shears which can- 
not be providt'd for by means of lacing. In this detail 
the knee-brace is connected to the column by means of 
a pair of short angles riveted to the column angles 
When the knee-brac(* is in tension, these rivets arc sub- 
jected to a direct pull, and are in tension. From Table 
1, the maximum tension in the knee-brace is 4950 lb. As 
shown, 8 rivets are provided to take the component of 
the tension perpendicular to the column, which is 4950 X 
94/111 5 =* 4160 lb. The direct tension on each rivet is 4160/8 — 520 lb , which can safely be carried by the rivets. 
Where large stresses in tension are to be carried by the rivets, turned bolts should be substituted for the rivets 

Fig. 202 (d) shows anotlicr detail for this joint. It E a combination of the forms sliown in Figs 202 (a) and 
(b) As shown in Fig 202 (d) the gusset plate and the web plate are connected by a small plate, by means of which 
the shear is transmitted across the joint Where a web plate is used in Fig. 200 in ]dace of lacing, a similar plate 
must be provided. In the case umlcr consideration, the web plate is supposed to provide oidy for the shearing stres- 
ses For large columns the web plate is often designed to carry moment as well as sh(‘ar The connection between 
web and gusset plate must then be designed for shear and moment, as c.\plained in tlie chapter on Siilices and 
Connections — Steel Members. 
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167. Design of Girts. — It will be assumed that th(‘ sides and ends of the building arc to be 
covered with corrugated steel backed with a suitable anti-condensation lining. The siding 
will be spported by girts composed of rolled sections. As sbited in Art. 103, the unit wind 
pressure will be taken as 20 lb. per stp ft., and the working stress in the girts will be 16,000 lb. 
per sq. in. 

Ttie principles governing the design of the girts are similar to those given for the design of 
purlins in the chapter on Design of Purlins for Sloping Roofs in Se(;t. 2. The girts are to be 
designed for a vertical load due to the weight of the girt and the siding and its lining, and a 
horizontal load due to the wind pressure. Corrugated steed of No. 24 gage will be used for the 
siding. From the data given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design, tlie siding weighs 
1.3 lb. per sq. ft., and the allowable safe span is 4.5 ft. It will be convi'iiieiit in this case to 
divide the height of the building into six spaces, placing the girts 20 ^ =3 ft. 4 in. apart. On 
the sides of the building the columns are spaced 15 ft. apart, and the wall area carried by each 
girt is 15 X 3t^ = 50 sq. ft. Assuming that the anti-condensation lining is composed of two 
layers of Ke-in. asbestos paper and two layers of tar paper bacjked by poultry netting, all of 
which weighs about 1.3 lb. per sq. ft., the weight of siding and lining is 1.3 + 1.3 = 2.6 lb. per 
sq. ft., and the total load per foot of girt is 2.6 X 3.33 == 8.66 lb. The wind load per foot of 
girt is 20 X 3.33 == 66.7 lb. 

As shown in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design and in Fig. 210, girts are often 
made from channel sections pla(!ed with the web perpendicular to the siding, and they are at- 
tached to the columns by rivets in the flanges of the channel. When so plac(‘d, the discussion 
given in the chapter on Unsymmctrical Bending in Sect. 1 shows that the channel presents its 
axis of least moment carrying capacity to the action of the v(*rtical loads. To rcliev(j the heavy 
bending stresses thus induced, tie rods can be used extending vertically to the eave strut, or 
running diagonally from the top girt to the upper ends of the columns. It is not always 
possible to use tie rods due to interference with openings in the walls for doors and windows. 
When tie rods are used it is reasonable to assume that the girt takes the horizontal load, and that 
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the tie rods provide for the vertical loads. Two designs will be made, one with tie rods, and 
the other without tie rods, assuming the girt to be a beam under unsymmetrical loading. 

Assuming that tie rods are used, and that the girt takes only the horizontal wind pressure, the total uniformly 
distributed load to be carried by a girt is 50 X 20 = 1000 lb. The moment to be carried, assuming simple beam 
conditions, is Af =* H = 1000 X 15 X = 22,.500 in.-lb. For a wcirking stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in., 
the section modulus required is I/c = M/f = 22,.500/ 10,000 = 1.41 in.* If the least width of the section be limited 
to ^40 of the span in order to avoid excessive deflection, the minimum allowable girt section is a .5-in. 0.5-lb. channel 
section. The size of the tie rod can be determined by the methods given in the chapter on Design of Purlins for 
Sloping Roofs in Sect. 2. 

Consider now the case where tie rods are not used and the girt is subjected to unsymmetrical bending. Assume 
a 6-in., 8-lb. channel section as a girt. The total vertical weight of siding, lining, and girt is then 8.664- 8.00 ■■ 

16.00 lb. per foot for each girt. As given 
above, the horizontal wind load per foot of 
girt is 00.7 lb. The resultant of these loads, 
as shown by the force diagram of Fig. 208, is 

09.0 lb. Two cases will be considered, (a) 
moment due to resultant load of 09.0 lb. per 
ft. of girt, and (h) moment due to vertical 
loading. For case (a) the moment to be 
carried is 09 X 15 X = 2.1,280 in.-lb., and 
.Si - M/f = 2.1,250/10.000 = 1.45 in.*, and 
for case (6) M = 10.00 X 15* X == 5,6.10 
in.-lb., and *S 2 = 5630/10,000 *= 0,352 in.* 
These values of Si and Sz are plotted in 

amount and direction to scale in Fig. 208 (6). In the same figure, the H-Polygon of a O-in., 8-lb. channel is shown, 
constructed by the methods explained in the chapter on Unsyii metrical Bending in Sect. 1. Since the plotted 
values fall inside the S-line for the assumed channel, the section s satisfactory, and it will be adopted. 

In practice, girt sections are used which are considerably s nailer than the section arrived at in this design. 
Where theory and practice differ, as they do in the case under consideration, the designer must rely upon his 
experience and judgment in making a choice of the sections to be used for the girts. In this case, theory will be 
assumed to govern, and the adopted details will be as shown in Fig. 210. 

168. Design of Bracing. — The design of the bracing will be governed by the adopted ar- 
rangement, which in turn is governed by the layout of the building. A general discussion of 
the form of bracing for buildings composed of knee-braced bents has been given in Art. 129. 

To illustrate the general methods for the design of the bracing of a kmitvbrac.ed building, 
it will be assumed that the structure under consideration in this chapter consists of 7 bays of 15 ft. 
each, as shown in Fig. 209. Two arrangements of bracing arc shown in Fig. 209. In Fig. (a) 
(6), and (c), the framing for the end of the building consists of vortic.al posts to which the girts 
are attached. Bracing in the plane of the top chord, the bottom chord, and the plamis of the 
columns is provided for two pairs of trusses. Wind loads from the ends of the building arc 
brought to the lateral trusses by means of rigid bracing. Unbraced b(?nts are connected by 
means of a line of struts at points g and g' of Fig. 197, by struts at the eaves, and by a line of 
struts at the ridge. 

Figs. 209 (e), (/), and (g) show an arrangement wherein knee-braced bents are placed at 
the ends of the building. These end bents are made the same as the others, so that future 
extensions in the length of the building are readily made. The figures show the position of 
the other bracing. As the design methods for the two arrangements are similar, detailed calcu- 
lations will be given only for the arrangement of Figs, (a) to (d) inclusive. Both of the arrange- 
ments for end bracing shown in Fig. 209 are used in practice. The arrangement of Figs, (a) to 
(c) is probably cheaper than the one shown in Figs, (e) to (g), for in the first arrangement all of 
the members are simple beams composed of rolled sections, such as I-beams or channels. 
Very little shop work is required on these members. In the second arrangement, the same 
amount of shop work is required as for the other knee-braced bents, for all are made alike. 
This shop work costs several times as much as that for the first arrangement. The ease with 
which the building can be extended is about the same in both cases. When the entire end of the 
building is to be opened at certain times, the second arrangement is preferable. 

In general the design of the bracing for a structure composed of knee-braced bents con- 
sists in the determination of the wind loads applied to the sides and ends of the building, and in 
the provision of bracing of suitable size so located as to transmit the applied loads to the founda- 
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tions of the structure. The knee-braced bents provide the proper resistance to wind on the 
sides and roof of the structure. Provision for these loads has already been made in the design 
of the preceding articles. In the first arrangement shown in Fig. 209, diagonals placed in the 
plane of the ends of the structure provide for the loads not carried directly by the knee-braced 
bents. All wind loads applied to the ends of the building arc provided for by the bracing shown 
in Figs, {h) and (c), or in Figs. (/) and {g). 


In the arrangement of end framing shown in Fig. 209 (a), the siding and girts are carried by vertical I-beams 
supported by the foundation at the base ; by a member running across the end of the building at the height of the 
caves, shown by the dashed line 

/ S60 lb , D' 


from A to A; and by a rafter at 


the roof line. These beams are to \ 

be designed to carry the wind loads 


brought to them by the siding. 


b“r — hzj" 

The dead load cITect, which is a 
vertical load, is small and can be 

-w-' 

ffiTE-S] 




/■’hirlins 


s/r\fb 


(b) 



(f) 

Top Chord and Column Bracing 


neglected. As shown in Fig. (a), ^ 

the end of the building is dividcil 
into four equal parts of 12.5 ft. 
each by vertical beams. Consid- 
ering each vortical member as a 
simple beam supported by the 
foundation and the strut A- A, the 
effective span is 20 ft. If the 
rediKHid wind lou<ling of 20 lb. per 
sq. ft. is used, the load to be carried 
per foot of vertical height is 20 X 
12.5 =» 250 Ib , and the bending 
inornent is M ■=» H *= K X 
250 X 202 X 12 = 150,000 in.-lb. 

For a unit stress of 16,000 lb per 
sq. in., which corresponds to the 
reduced wind load of 20 lb., as 
stated in Art 163, the section 
modulus required isJ/c =* JW// =» 

150,000/16.000 = 9.38 in. 3 From 
the steel hand books, a 7-in , 15-lb. 

I-beam is required. The same 
section will be iised for all mom- Framing 

bers. The rafter A-E-D is de- 
signed by similar methods, using 
the total load to bo carried by 
the roof. 

The exact distribution of the 
wind load brought to the end of 
the building between the bracing 
in the plane of the roof and the 
plane of the lower chord is inde- 
terminate. It will be assumed 
that the load on the lower half of 
the building is carried directly to 
the foundations. In Fig. (d), the 
area under consideration is that 
below the line a-a. The balance 

of the loads will be assumed as carried at points A, C, D, and E in proportion to the areas tributary to these 
points. Fig. (d) shows the assumed distribution of areas. The numbers show the areas tributary to the several 
points. At 20 lb. per sq. ft., the loads brought to the several points are as shown on Figs, (h) and (c). The load 
of 1560 lb, at the apex of the truss is assumed to be carried along the ridge strut to the two sets of bracing in the 
plane of the top chord. If this bracing be assumed to be composed of members capable of carrying tension only, 
there are four members in position to take the load. The stress in each member is then 1500 X sec d/4, where 
6 *■ angle which the member makes with the direction of the wind. In this case the panels of bracing extend over 
two panels of the top chord, or 14 ft., and the trusses arc 15 ft, apart. Therefore, sec 6 = (142 152))'4/i5«x 1.37. 

The stress in the members of the upper panel of bracing is then 1560 X 1.37/4 = 535 lb. 

The bracing in the lower panels of the top chord bracing must carry the loads at points E and D of Fig. (a), or 
1560 ■+• 780 + 780 « 3120 lb. As before, four members carry this load, and the stress in each member is 3120 X 
1.37/4 - 1070 lb. 



(9) 

Bracing in Plane of Lower Chord 

Ficj. 209. 
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The strcBses in the braeing, as calculated above, are all very small. A single 2}^ X 2 X M-in. angle, the 
minimum allowable under the conditions of Art. 161, is suflScient for all members. The details of the bracing are 
shown in Fig. 210. 

The loads acting on the bracing in the plane of the lower chord are shown in Fig. (c). These loads are distri- 
buted to the bracing by means of struts connecting points B, C and &, c. As the loads are small, the size of the 
struts will be determined by l/r conditions. The length of strut Bb is (12.52 + IS'^H .= 19 5 ft. As the stresses 
are very small it is reasonable to allow a maximum value of I/r = 175. Then 19.5X 12/175 = 1.34 in. From 
the steel handbooks two 4 X 3 X M e-in. angles with the 4-in. legs separated by a K-in. space have an r of 1.3 in. This 
section is considerably larger than the one used in practice. For the same reasons as given at the close of Art. 167, 
the above design will be adopted, as shown in Fig. 210. 

The load at points c of Fig. (c) is brought to this point from joints B and C by the struts Cc and Be. From the 
conditions at points C, it can be seen that the two struts Cc each have a component of stress parallel to the load 



which is equal to one-half of the load. iSimilar conditions hold for struts Bh and Be at joint B. Therefore the load 
brought to point C is (3660 + 3,280) = 3970 lb. Assuming that the diagonals carry tension only, and that tlu5 
loads arc carried by the diagonals in both sets of bracing, the stress in members b-d is X 3970 X sec 6 = 3180 lb. 
The minimum section, which is a 2 >-2 X 2 X >4-in. angle, will furnish sufficient area. The lines of struts connecting 
the two panels of bracing in the plane of the lo^^cr chord will be made of the section as used for struts Cc, etc. 

Fig. 209 (b) shows the bracing in the plane of the columns. All of the wind load above the line a-o of Fig. (d) 
must be carried to points A, and thence by the eave strut to the two panels of bracing. As shown in Fig. (b), the 
load to bo carried by each set of column bracing is 8120 lb. Assuming that members take tension only, members 
a-b each have a stress of >2 X 8120 X sec d = 76501b. A 2><8 X 2 X H-in. angle will provide sufficient area. In 
some cases rods are used in place of rolled sections. When rods are used they are fastened to a gusset plate by means 
of a clevis. Some d(‘signcrs consider rods preferable to rolled shapes because the erection in the field is somewhat 
simplier than for riveted joints. 

The eave strut, shown in Fig. 210, is composed of four angles laced to form a rigid member. As a rule these 
members are not designed for any definite stress, but arc made up to answer l/r conditions. 

Complete details of the structure designed in the preceding articles arti given on the general 
drawing of Fig. 210. 
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ARCHED ROOF TRUSSES 




(^) 

Hingeless 


(^) 

Two Hinged 


(c) 

Three Hinged 


“a 



By W. S. Kinne 

169. Form of Arch Trusses. — Roof trusses of the type designed in the preceding chapters 
do not in general provide an economical structure for spans exceeding 100 ft. A more econo- 
mical type of roof truss for long span trusses is provided by the arch type. As stated in Art. 
121 of the chapter on Roof Trusses-General Design, an arch is a type of framed structure in 
which the reactions at the supports arc inclined to the vertical for all conditions of loading. 

Arches used for roof trusses are usually classified according to the method of supporting 
the structure, and according to the type of framing. As arches arc commonly supported at 
the abutments by means of pins, which arc known as hinges, the method of supporting the arch 
is designated by the number of hinges u.sed. In Fig. 211 (a) is shown a type of arcli which is 
rigidly fastened to the 
abutments without the 
use of hinges. This is 
known as a hingless arch. 

Fig. 211 (6) shows a type 
in which two hinges ani 
used, one at each abut- 
ment. This is known as 
a two-hinged arch. In 
many cases a third hinge 
is provided at the crown 
of the arch, as shown in 
Fig. 211 (c). This is 
known as a three-hinged 
arch. 

In general, two types ^ , . , - , , ^ . 

of framing are nso,l for Two Hinged Braced Arch 

arched roof truss(‘s. A 
very common type con- 
sists of a tnissed frame work of the form shown in Fig. 21 1 (d). This type is known as a braced 
arch. The type shown in Fig, 211 (c) is a plate girder form, whicli is knowm as a ribbed arch. 

An arched roof truss is generally designated by a combination of the two classifications 
given above. Thus Fig. 211 (d) shows a two-huigcd braced arch. Ollier classifications are in 
use, but the one described above is widely used, and is (comparatively simple. 

A great variety of arch trusses have been used in building construction. Many of these 
structures are described in architectural and enginc'ering periodicals. Kxamples of arches of 
the several types given above will be shown and the relativ(c advantage's of the several typeis 
will be discussed. In general it can be saiel that an arch tniss requires rigid and practically 
unyielding abutments, since arches, with the exception of the three-hinged type, are statically 
indeterminate, and any yielding of the supports will ncsult in large changes in the stresses in 
the members. 

Hingeless arches supported directly on the aliutments, as shown in Fig. 211 (c), are seldom 
used in building construction. This type of arch requires absolutely rigid supports, a condition 
which is difficult to realize in practice. In framing the roofs for some of the recent large termi- 
nal railway stations, arch trusses are used which are riveted to heavy columns. As the columns 
are very heavy, they form practically a rigid support for the arch, which can therefore be 
assumed as a hingless arch. 

The two-hinged type of arch is used to great advantage where a comparativ^e rigid structure 
is desired — as, for example, where floors are to be supported over a large drill hall or auditorium. 
This type of construction is used in the Armory and Gymnasium of the University of Wisconsin. 
Fig. 212 shows a cross section of the building and the general outline of the arch trusses. 



Hingeless Kibbed Arch 
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Two-hinged arches require rigid supports, but, due to the fact that hinges are supplied at 
the supports, the moment at these points is zero. Hence the abutments can be designed for 
direct thrust only. If the foundation conditions are uncertain, or if the points of support 
are considerably above the ground level, as shown in Fig. 212, the horizontal components of the 
reactions can be taken by means of a tie rod which connects the two end hinges. In Fig. 2 12, 
tills tie rod is placed just under the floor. Where tie rods are used, it is usual to anchor one end 
of the arch to tlie abutments, and to place the other end on sliding plates or on rollers. In 
this way the abutments can be designed to take up the vertical loads, and the tie rod can be 
designed to take up the horizontal forces. 

Three-hinged arelies are somewhat more flexible than arches of the other types, and are 
used advantageously for structures in which only a roof load is to be carried. Arches of the 



Fia. 212. — Spction of uyin and armory, 
University of Wiseonsiii 



three-hinged type are statically determinate- -that is, all stresses can readily be determined by 
the methods of simple statics. In this respect they have a great advantage over the other types, 
as the work required in stress calculation is greatly simplified. 

Many three-hinged arches of long span have been constructed in recent years for use in 
drill halls, auditoriums, and exposition buildings. A typical thn'c-hinged arch construction is 
used in the drill hall at the University of Illinois. This structure is described in the Efigr. 
News for Dec. 11, 1913, p. 1182. Fig. 213 shows the form and general dimensions of the arches. 

In buildings in which a large floor is surrounded by galleries, the members of the arch frame 
interfere with free passage along the gallery, as shown in Fig. 214. This difficulty has been 
avoided in certain structures by placing the arch on cantilever brackets above 
the gallery level. A structure arranged in this manner is described in Engr. 
New.% vol. 63, No. 18. 

The spacing of iircli trusses to be adopted in a given structure should bci 
rather wide. Since in general the trusses are quite heavy, and since consid- 
erables shop work is required, the cost of the trusses per square foot of covered 
area is large. Therefore, to obtain economical conditions a wide spacing of 
trusses must be used, as shown by the discussion given in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design. In general, a truss spacing of from 25 to 40 ft. is 
used. This spacing requires the use of framed trusses between the arches. 
These trusses act as purlins, and also form part of the bracing required for the arches. The 
design of the purlins and the roof covering is carried out by the methods used in the preceding 
chapters. 

The shape of an arch truss is generally determined by the architectural features of the 
structure. From the standpoint of the structural designer, it is desirable that the adopted form 
^ of the arch be one that can readily be laid out. This assists greatly in the preparation of the 
stress diagrams and the working drawings. A form of arch whose outline is composed of cir- 
cles, or a combination of circles, is desirable from this standpoint. 
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Suppose that in a given case it has been decided that an arch composed of circles is to be 
formed to pass through the points A, B, C, D, and E of Fig. 215. Suppose further, that ylB 
is a single arc, and that EC is composed of two arcs which are tangent at D, Formulas for the 
determination of the required radii will now be given. These formulas are all based on propo- 
sitions given in plane geometry, to which the reader is referred for proofs. 

From plane geometry, the formula for the radius of a segment of a circle, for which the 
chord and the rise or mid-ordinate are known, is 

Radius = chord)i+Jrise)» 

2 X rise 

As stated above, AB is the arc of a circle. Fig. 215 shows that Yz chord = AK^ and rise 
— BK. These distances can be scaled from a layout of the arch, or calculated from given data. 
Hence, 

(ak)JjY 

2BK ' 

In the same way, the radius of the arc DC is 
^ _ {DL)^ -h (CL)2 
2CL 

Since arcs DC and DE are tangent, the center for arc DE 
lies at (t, a point on radius DF. The value of R^ can 
he calculated by methods similar to those used above. 

In general, the rise of the arc ED is so small that it can 
not be scaled with sufficient accuracy. However, by 
measuring the vertical and horizontal projections of the 
arc DE and the angle a included between the radius DF 
and the vertical, easily measured distances are obtained. 

For the distances given in Fig. 215, it can be shown that 
^ 1. {EMY 4- {MPy 
* MD coa a- EM ain a 

Many different arrangements of web members are 
used in framing a braced arch. Two common methods 
are shown in Fig. 215. In Fig. (a) the web struts arc 
placed on the radii of the chord members. In some cases 
the radii of the top chord are used ; in others the radii of 
the lower chord are used; and in a third case the radii of 
an arc half way between the two chords are used. Fig. (b) shows a case in which these 
members are placed in a vertical position. In Figs. («) and (6), the other web members 
arc placed at about 45 deg. to the struts. The panel lengths are usually arranged so that 
this is possible. 

The adopted arrangement of truss members will depend to some extent on the type of 
roof framing which is to be used. If the purlins are seated on the top of the upper chord members, 
either arrangement can be used. In general this implies comparatively close truss spacing so 
that rolled shajx^s can be used as purlins. If deep trussed purlins are used, it is desirable that 
they be placed in a vertical position. Hence a framing with vertical members is best adapted 
to this construction. 

170. General Methods for Determination of Reactions and Stresses. — The several types 
of arch trusses will be considered in the order determined by the difficulties encountered in the 
determination of the reactions. This order is (a) three-hinged arches, (6) two-hinged arches, 
and (c) hingcless arches. 

The calculation of reactions and stresses in arch structures can be made cither by algebraic 
or by graphical methods. In general, graphical methods will be found prefera]^e, for the calcu- 
lation of the lever arms of members and forces in the algebraic method requires considerable 
time. However, in many cases these lever arms can be scaled with sufficient accuracy from a 
large scale drawing of the truss. Under such conditions, the two methods require about the 
36 
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same amount of time. In the work to follow, alge})raic and graphical methods will be-given for 
the solution of reactions and stresses. 

170a. Three-Hinged Arches — Algebraic Solution for Reactions . — Let Fig. 
216 represent a three-hinged arch acted upon by loads Pi, 7 ^ 2 , and 7^i. It will be assumed 
that the points of support, A and P, are on the same level. The reactions at A and B can be 

represented by two forces at each point. 
Let III, Vh and 7 / 2 . V 2 represent these 
forces, assumed to act as shown. 

At first sight, the problem is inde- 
terminate, for there are four unknown 
forces present, and as stated in the 
^ ^ clmpter on “ Principles of Statics^' in 
' — Sect. 1 , only three unknowns can be de- 
termined in any syst(‘in of non-concur- 
rent forces. However, the introduction 

^ “ ^ hinge at the crown, point (7 of Fig. 

^ l_/_, , 216, reduces the moment at this point to 

^ zero. This can be made the basis of an 

independent moment equation. This 
equation, togcither with three equations 
derived from the conditions of equilibrium 
p ^ ^ stated in Sect. 1, gives rise to fouriride- 

V ^ ^ pendemt equations from which the reac- 

j/ tions can be completely determined. 

II \j Hg aj)plying the four ind(‘pendent 

equilibrium conditions stated above to 

T a ^ ^ ^ :r ||^ the (ict(*rmination of tlu* reactions for 

VI ~/Il\ /r) ^ conditions shown in Fig. 215, it will 

^ ^ Fiu 2ir ^ ^ found convenient to use moment 

ecpiations about A and P, considering 
the structure as a whole.' Thus from moments about B ecpial zero, we have 


from which 


Vil - I\c - l\ji - l\ie - 0 
PiC P id + PsC 


In general terms, this can be written 


where P — any load, xb = distance from moment center B to this load, and I = span length. 
The value of ^2 is given by a similar moment equation about point A, from which 

"^'1- (2) 

where xa is the distance moment center A to any force P. 

On separating the structure at the crown, as show n in Figs. 216 (c) and (5), and writing a 
moment equation about point (■ for the forces on the left of the point, as shown in Fig. ( 6 ), we 
have 

-}- V la — Pile — P'iO — Hih = 0 

from which 

_ IV - Pifc - P 2.7 ... 

Ill - ^ (3) 

In the same w^a^, moments about C for loads on the right side of the crown, as shown in Fig. 
(c) gives 


+ Vib - Pzf - 77 2 ^ 
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from whirh 


h 


( 4 ) 


If a check on the calculated values is desired, it can be obtained by summation of vertical and 
Iiorizontal forces for the structure as a whole, from which 

Vi + V 2 = 27* cos 0 

and 

III ~ II ‘2 = sin 0 


where V is any load and 0 is the anji.le between the line of action of this load and the vertical. 
Eqs. (1) to (4) are general, and can be applied to any loading conditions. 

In calculating the stresses in tht‘ members of the arch, the forces acting on the crown hinge 
must also be known. Thes(‘ forces can readily be; calculated for the conditions shown in 
Figs, {h) and (r) as soon as the redactions at A and B are known. 

Graphical Solution for Rcactiotoi. — Grai)hical solutions are based on the fact that zero 
moment at any point indicates that the residtant of the forces on e'ither side of the point must 
pass through the point in queslion. Since the equilibrium ])olygon for any set of forces re- 
presents the action line of resultants on either side of a point, and since hing('s are assumed to 
be points of zero moment, it follows that the equilibrium polygon drawn for the loads on any 
three-hinged arch must be made* to pass through the three hinges. The Sf)lution of this problem 
ther(‘fore consists in passing an ecpiilibrium polygon through tlinai given points. Several 
typical cases will now be considered in detail. 

The work which follows is based on the princii)les of graphic statics given in the chapter on 
“Princiides of Statics'’ in 8e(;t. 1. Therefore, construction methods for the several cases will 
be explained, but, in general, proofs will not be given for tlu‘S(' methods. 





Single Load on One Ann of Arch. — Fig. 217 (a) shows a single vertiral load on one aim of a three-liinged areh. 
Since there ia no load on the light-hand aim of the arch, and since, as stated above, the line of the resultant forces 
passes througti the hinge.s, it is evident that the reaction Ri acta along a line connecting liiiigcs li and C. \ as shown in 
Fig. (tt). Also, since the structure under consideration ia in equilibrium, the re.sultant of the forces on either side 
of load P must meet at a point on the actii.n line of the load. Therefore, to find the direction and xiosition of the 
action line of ^ 1 , produce (JB to an intersection with P at point /), and connect A and Z). The position and direc- 
tion of R\ and R 2 are then completely determined. ^ 

To determine the amount of R\ ami Ri, construct a force diagram, as shown in Fig. (fc). Lay off force P in 
amount and direction to any scale. By the methods given in Sect 1, resolve P into components parallel to the 
action lines of R\ and Ri as given in Fig. (a). The resulting forces give the amount of the reactions, which are thus 
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completely determined. If values corresponding to //i, lit, T’l, and Vt of the algebraic solution arc required, they 
can be determined by resolving /ii and Rt of Fig. (6) into their vertical and horizontal components. Fig. (c) shows 
the construction for a single horizontal load. 

Any Set of Lotuis. — Fig. 218 (a) shows a three-hinged arch supportetl by liinges at A, B, and C and carrying a set 
of inclined loads on both arms. The complete solution for the reactions at A and li retiuires that an equilibrium 
polygon for the applied loads bo passed through points A, B, and C. 

Construct a force diagram for the applied loads, as shown in Fig. (b). As tlic location of the pole for an equili- 
brium polygon which will pass through the three given points is not known as yet, it must be determined by cut- 
and-try methods. Assume any pole, as O' and construct the corresponding equilibrium polygon. All lines for 
this construction are shown dotted in Figs, (a) and (b). In constructing tiiis ctpiilibrium polygon begin with the 
string which passes through the point C. For the case under consideration, this is a lino prallol to O'd of Fig. (6). 

Assume for the purpose of this discussion that the applied loads are divided into two groups eornposed of the 
loads on either side of point C — that is, loads Pi, Pt, and Pt in one group, and P* and Pt in another group. Deter- 
mine the direction of the resultants of these two groups. The line a-d of Fig. (b) shows the direction of the resultant 
for Pi, Pt, and Pt, and d-f shows the direction of the resultant of Pi and Pi. In Fig. (a) draw through points 
A and B lines A-D and B-B parallel respectively to a-d and d-f of Fig. (b). Draw the closing lines D-f* and C-E 
of Fig. (a) for the equilibrium polygons for the two groups of loads, pole at O'. In Fig. (b) draw lines O'E and 
O'G parallel respectively to D-C and C-E of Fig. (a). This operation i.s equivalent to n.s8uming that the two 
groups of loads are supported at points A and C for the left-hand group and C and B for the right-hand group by 
forces parallel respectively to the resultants of the two groups. 

From the principles of graphic statics it can })e show-n that while an infinite number of equilibrium polygons 
can be drawn through point C for the conditions shown in Fig («), in all of these polygons the last string for each 
group and its closing line will always intersect on the lines A-D and i/-Ji’pro<luced. Also, points F and G of Fig. (b) 
locate the points of loud <livide for A and C and for (* and B. The po.sition of these points will always be the same, 
regardh'ss of the assumed location of the pole O'. Hence these statements also hold true for the equilibrium polygon 
for points A, B, and C, in which case the intersection of last stiings and closing lines is at points A and B of Fig. (a). 
Therefore A-C and C-B an* the closing liiu s for the re<iuiied equilibrium polygon. 

To locate the pole of the ri*quired ('quilibrium polygon, in Fig (b) draw F-0 and G-O parallel respectively to 
A-C and C-B of Fig. (a). Point O of Fig (b), the intensection of F-O arul G-O, is the required pole, and the full line 

eijuilibrium polygon of Fig. (a) iiassing through points 
A, B, and C is the required pobgon. The direction 
of the reactions at A and B is given by the last 
strings of the true equilibrium polygon, produced, as 
shown in Fig. (a), and the amount of the reactions is 
given to scale by the corresponding forces in Fig. (b). 
Thus ^1 is given by 0-a ami Rt is given by 0-f. 

Where the applied loads consist of a set of 
parallel vertical forces, all of which are unequal in 
amount, the construction of Fig. 218 can also be 
used. A somewhat simpler solution for this case is 
shown in Fig. 219. Again assume any pole, as O' of 
Fig. (b), with a pole distance //i. Construct the 
corresponding equilibrium polygon, which is shown 
by the dotted lines of Fig (a). Measure the vertical 
intercept, y of Fig, (a), between the string of the 
equilibrium polygon which passes through C and the 
closing line D-E. 

Fiom the principles of graphic statics, the mo- 
ment at C due to vertical forces to the right or left 
of the point is Me = Iliy, where II i — pole distance, 
and y — the intercept described above. Consider the 
corresponding value for the etjuilibrium polygon 
through points A, B, and C, as shown in Fig. (a). The closing line is A-B, the c<iuilibrium polygon passes through 
point C, and the vertical intercept is h, the height of the crown hinge above liingcs A ami B. If H be tlie true polo 
distance. Me =* Hh. Bpt the moment about C is a constant and hence the two expressions for Me given above 
are equal. Therefore on equating the above expressions, the value of the true pole distance II can be determined. 
On equating these expressions for Mewo have, II ly — Ilh, from which, // = //i y/h. 

A graphical solution of this equation is shown in Fig. (c). To obtain the value of II, draw a set of rectangular 
axes 2-4 and 2-5. On the horizontal axis lay off the value of Ih, represented to scale by 2-5, and on the vertical 
axis lay off j/ = 1-2 and h = 2-4. Connect points 4 and 5, and through 1 draw 1-3 parallel to 4-5. Then II — 
2-3 to the same scale as Hi. 

To locate the true pole O in Fig. (b) draw' through O' a line O'-F parallel to D-E, the closing line of the dotted 
equilibrium polygon of Fig. (o). Then F of Fig, (b) is the load divide point of the vertical forces. Since the 
closing lines for all poles intersect at point F, and since the closing line for the true polygon is a horizontal line, 
draw from point F a horizontal line. Lay off on this line F-O •= II of Fig. (c). Point O of Fig, (b) is the required 
pole. The full line equilibrium polygon of Fig. (a) shows the required polygon. Fig. (a) shows the direction of 
the reactions Rt and ^ 2 . Their amount is shown in the force polygon of Fig. (b). 
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A special case of vertical loading, in which equal loads are synimetrically placed with respect to the crown 
hinge, is shown in Fig. 220. Since the loads are symmetrically placed with respect to the crown hinge, only half 
of the force diagram and the equilibrium polygon need be drawn, since it is known that the string of the equilib- 
rium passing through point C is horizontal, as shown in Fig. (a). Draw the force polygon for the loads to the left 
of the center, as shown in Fig. (6). Choose a pole O' and draw an equilibrium polygon, shown by the dotted lines 
of Fig. (tt). Since the loads are symmetrical about the center hinge, the closing line of the trial equilibrium polygon 
will always bo horizontal. Therefore, O' is to be located on a horizontal line through point d of Fig. (6). 

Produce A-B and D-E, the first and last strings of the equilibrium polygon, to an intersection at point E of 
Fig. (a). This locates a point on the line of action of the resultant of the group of loads to the left of the crown 
hinge. This resultant is shown by H in Fig. (n). Since the first and last strings of the equilibrium polygons drawn 


for any pole will meet on the line of action of 72, the true 
pole can be located as follows: Through hinge C draw a 
horizontal line C~F intersecting 7? at F. This line is the 
last string of the equilibrium polygon through points A, 
72, and C. Connect A and F. The resulting lino is the 
first string of the required equilibrium polygon. To 
locate the true pole in Fig. (h)» draw from point a a line 
«-0 parallel to A-F of Fig. (n). Then O of Fig. (6) is 
the required pole. The true equilibrium polygon is 
shown by the full lines of Fig. (a). 




Fid. 220. 


Fi«J. 221. 


Fig. 221 shows a three-hinged arch supporting loads on one arm only. Since there are no loads on the right- 
hand side of the arch, the direction of Jii is given at once, as shown in Fig. (a). 'J'hc construction is the same as for 
Fig. 217. Construct the force polygon of Fig. 221(6) and choose a pole O'. Since the last string of the equilibrium 
polygon must pass through C and 7? of Fig. (a), the pole O' of Fig. (6) sliould lie (»n a line c-0' which is parallel to 
j5 C of Fig. (a). Construct an equilibrium polygon for pole O'. This polygon is shown by the dotted lines. Begin 
the construction at point D, and close on a line A-E^ which is paralh*! to the resultant of the applied loads. Tune 
a-c of Fig. (6) shows the direction of this resultant. The closing line of the i)olygon is E-C of Fig. (a). In Fig. (6) 
locate the load divide point G by draw'ing through O' a line O'-G parallel to the closing line E~C of Fig. (a). To 
locate the true pole for an equilibrium polygon through A, B, and C, draw from point G of Fig. (6) a line 0-0 
parallel to A-C of Fig. (o). Point O of Fig, (6) is the rctpiircd pole. Fig. 221 shows the required construction. 

This problem can also be solved by assuming that the applied loads are replaced by their resultant 72. As- 
sume a pole 0' us before and locate the position of 72. The construction is shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 221 
(a). By applying the same principle as used in Fig. 217 uir a single load, the direction of 72i can be determined at 
once, for the action line of 72i meets the resultant 72 at F, a point on B-C produced. 

Temperature Stresses . — Tho changes in the reactions and stresses in three-hinged arches 
due to changes in temperature are so small compared to the stresses due to direct loading that 
they are usually neglected. It will be found that the effect of temperature changes on a three- 
hinged arch is to increase or decrease the dimensions of the structure, depending on the character 
of the change. If the abutments arc rigid, the change in ilimensions results in a rise or fall of 
the crown hinge. If a tic rod is used, so placed as to be protected from sudden changes of tem- 
perature, a similar effect is produced. When the tie rod is exposed to the same conditions as 
the truss, both crown and abutment hinges change position. However, it can be shown that 
assuming very severe conditions, the changes in dimensions will not exceed 0.1% of the princi- 
pal dimensions of the structure. Hence temperature changes can be neglected. 

1706. Two-Hinged Arches. — The reactions at the points of support for any 
two-hinged arch can be represented by four unknown forces, as shown in Fig. 222 for a braced 
arch. Since there are four unknowns to be determined and only three independent equilibrium 
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equations are available, another independent condition must be at hand from which a fourth 
equation can be formed. In structures of the two-hinged type, the fourth condition equation 
is made to depend upon the elastic deformation of the arch. This elastic deformation is there- 
fore dependent upon the form of the arch, the sizes of all members, and the conditions of the 
end supports. Where rigid supports are provided, an etpiation is formed which states that the 

horizontal movement of one support with respect to the other 
is zero. If the resistance to horizontal forces is provided by a 
tie rod connecting the two supports, it is usual to anchor one 
end of the arch truss to the foundations and to place the 
other end on rollers or a sliding plate. For this construction 
the movement of one support with respect to the other is 
placed equal to the extension of the tie rod. The method 
outlined above wull be applied to two-hinged arches of the 
braced and ribbed type. 

Reactions for a Two-Hinged Braced Arch. — Fig. 222 shows 
Fig. 222. a two-hiiiged braced arch with a tie rod connecting the hinged 

points of support. • It will h)e assumed that support B is 
anchored to the foundations and that support A is placed on rollers. Assume that the 
structure carries the loads Pi, P2, and P3, acting as shown. Applying the three conditions of 
static equilibrium to the structure of Fig. 222, we have 



and 


Vi = ^Pxu/l\ 

V2 = '^Pxa/i] 

Hi — 7/2 = ^P sin 0 


( 5 ) 

((>) 


In these equations P = any load, xa and xb — perpendicular distance from any load to A and 
B respectively, 0 = angle w’hich any load makes with the vertical, and I — span between hinges. 

The fourth independent equation is made to depend upon the (dastic deformation of the 
arch. As stated above, the movement of point A w'ith respect to point B is to Ix^ ])laced equal 
to the extension of the tie rod. This movement can be calculated by nu'thods for the determi- 
nation of the deflection of framed structures given in standard works on bridge stresses. ^ From 
these works, the deflection of any point in a framed structure is given by the formula 


where D = deflection of any point; S == stress in any member due to the applied loads; u = 
a ratio which is equal to the stress in any member due to a 1-lb. load applied at the point whose 
deflection is desired and in the direction of the desired deflection; I = length of any member; 
A = its area; and B ~ modulus of (dasticity of the material of which the structure is built. 

In the case under consideration, the tie rod is a tension member. Hence the movement of 
point A is to the left. The 1-lb. load used for the determination of values of u is to be appli('d 
horizontally at point A and acting to the left. It is assumed that the tie rod is removed when 
values of u are calculated. 

Let Hi = stress in the tie rod, and let A*, L, and Et = respectively, the area, length, and 
the modulus of elasticity of the material for the tie rod. The extension of the tie rod under a 
stress Hi is then IldtAtEt. Placing the extension of the tie rod equal to the horizontal 
movement of point A, as given by the general equation for deflection, we have 


S S± 
AE 




( 8 ) 


In this formula, S is the stress in any member of Fig. 222. This stress can not be determined 
until Hi is known. However, S can be expressed in terms of Ih and the stress in any member 
of the arch of Fig. 222 with the tie rod removed. This can be done in the following manner: 
Remove the tie rod and calculate the stresses in all members of the statically determinate arch 
truss thus formed. Let /S' denote this stress for any member. Since Hi and u have the same 


1 See Modern Framed StructurcB, by Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure, Parts I and II. 
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line of action, it is evident from the definition of given above that the effect of Hi on the stress 
in any member can be expressed by a term of the form -// lU. The minus vsign is used because 
by definition the 1-lb. load acts to the left with respect to point Ay while Hi is a tension and there- 
fore acts to the right with respect to point A. This difference in direction can be accounted for 
by the use of a minus sign. We then have 


S = S' - Hill 

Substituting this value of S in eq. (8), 

%\ae'‘ a,e] 

Solving this equation for //i, the stress in the tie rod is found to be 

X S'l 


Hi = 


%AE ““ a ‘e, 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


In substituting in eq. (10), close attention must be paid to the signs of the stresses S' and u. It 
will be best to use plus for tension and minus for compression. When S' and u arc multiplied, 
like signs result in plus values, and unlike signs result in minus values. If the signs have been 
correctly handled, the sign of the result will indicate the direction of Hi. A plus sign indicates 
that the arrow in Fig. 222 acts as shown, and a minus sign indicat(‘S that H i acts in the opposite 
direction. 

With eq. (10), and eejs. (5) and ((>) given above, the reactions can be determined for an arch 
with a tic rod. If the hinges are supported by rigid abutments, the effect is etpiivalent to a 
tie rod of infinite area. For this condition, the term It/AiKi is zero, and eq. (10) becomes 


Hi 


S'l 


XL 




Again, if no tie rod is provided, and if the abutments do not provide lateral support, A « can be 
taken equal to zero. For this condition the denominator of eq. (10) becomes infinite and hence 
H 1 = 0, or. Fig. 222 is a simple s])an. 

It will be noted in eep (10) that the value of Hi is <l(‘pendent iqion tlie form of the arch 
truss, as indicated by S'y v, and I, and also upon the size of the’ nn'inbers, as indicated by A. 
Thendore, before 7 / 1 can be determined for a given arch, the an'as of the members must be 
known, or they must be assunu*d. If the structure to be dcssigned is similar in size and loading 
conditions to an existing structure, it is possible to draw some conclusions regarding the probable 
size of members for the proposed structure. When this information is not available, a iirelimi- 
nary design can be made, using a value of Hi determined on the assumption that all members 
have the same area. Stresses in all members can then be determined by methods to be present(*d 
later in this article. After th(i stresses have been determined, members can be designed to fit 
these stresses. Using the areas thus determined, another calculation for Hi can be made, the 
stresses in the members recalculated, and the members red(*signed, if necessary. Usually it 
will be found nece.ssary to make only one complete design following the preliminary d(;sign. 

Effect of Temperature Changes on a TwoHIinged Braced Arch. The reactions at the points 
of support of the two-hinged arch of Fig. 222 due to (jhanges in temperature can be deter- 


mined by substituting in place of the term 7./^^ ^ eq.(lO) an expression for the change in the 


distance between points of support due to the given temperature change. Assume that the 
structure of Fig. 222 is supported by rigid abutments at A and B. Suppo.se that the tempera- 
ture rises t degrees. If the coefficient of linear expansion of the material of which the arch is 
constructed is c per unit of length, the change in the distance from A to 7^ is ctl. If //< denote 
the horizontal reaction at A, we have from eq. (10), 

//. = - -f ~ 


(11) 
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The plus sign is to be used for a rise in temperature, and the minus sign is to be used for a 
fall in temperature. For a rise in temperature Hi and H 2 act as shown in Fig. 222; for a fall 
in temperature they act in opposite directions. It is to be noted that for temperature changes, 
Fi = F 2 = 0, and that II i = Ih. 

Where a tic rod is used which is protected from changes in temperature due to the fact that 
it is under ground in a special trough, the methods for the calculation of the reactions are the 
same as given above. In this case the temperature change t must be based on the known or 
assumed difference in temperature between truss and tie rod. The denominator of eq. (11) 

must include the term of oq. (10). 

When A and B of Fig. 222 arc connected by an exposed tie rod, for which temperature changes 
are exactly the same as for the rest of the structure, it can readily be seen that H t — 0, for a 
temperature reaction exists only when resistance is offered to the tendency of the framework 
between A and B to expand. Rigid supports, or a tie rod which does not expand as much as 
the frame work will cause a temperature reaction, while a tie rod whose expansion is equal to 
that of the frame work will not cause a temperature reaction. 

The temperature change to be used in the calculation of Ht of eq. (11) varies with the con- 
ditions. For a building which is heated and is not subjected to sudden changes in temperature, 
15 to 20 deg. above and below the normal, or a range of 30 to 40 deg. is sufficient. If severe 
conditions are to be expected, with sudden changes of temperature, 50 or 60 deg. above and below 
normal, or a range of 100 to 120 deg. should be specified. 

Ribbed Arches of Two Hinges . — Hinged arches of two hinges are seldom used in building 
construction. For methods of calculation for structures of this type the reader is referred to 
standard text books on the subject of arches.* 

170c. Hingeless Arches. — Hingcless braced arches of the type mentioned in Art. 
169 have been used to some extent in building construction. Arches of the hingeless type are 
used extensively in bridge work, particularly in the form of steel or reinforced concrete ribs. 
Since the essential difference in the bridge and roof arch of the hingeless type lies in the applied 
loading, the reader is referred to standard works on the subject of steel and conen'te arches.* 
170d. General Methods for Determination of Stresses in Braced and Ribbed 
Arches. — Stresses in the members of a braced arch, or in the web and flanges of a ribbed arch, 

are best determined by graphical or semigraphical methods. 
Algebiaic methods can also be used, but in general such 
methods require considerable time for the solution of the 
problem. The accuracy of the results obtained by the 
algebraic methods is probably somewhat greater than is 
possible by the use of graphical methods. However, 
graphi(;al methods give results which are accurate enough 
for all practical purposes, and since much time can be 
saved thereby, especial attention will be given to graphical 
methods in the work to follow. 

In Art. 172 is given a complete solution for stresses 
in a three-hinged arch. A detailed discussion of the methods employed is given in connection 
with this solution. 

The stresses in an arch of the two or three-hinged type can bo determined as soon as the 
applied loads and the reactions at the supports are known. In general the principles of stress 
determination are similar to those given in Sect. 1, although the presence of inclined reacitions 
and the curvature of the arch rib causes slight modifications in the methods of calculation. 
While the arch rib is essentially a curved beam, in most cases the depth of the arch rib is so small 

1 Modern Framed Structures, Part II. By Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure. 

* Modern Framed Structures, Part II. By Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure. Principles of Reinforced Con- 
struction, By Turneaure and Maurer. Reinforced Concrete, Part III. By G. A. Hool. Concrete Engineers* 
Handbook by Hool and Johnson. Steel Hoof Trusses Designed as Elastic Arches, By W. S. Tait, Engr. News'" 
Record, Apr. Id, 1018. 
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compared to its radius of curvature that the internal stresses can be determined without appre- 
ciable error by the methods given in the chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in Sect. 1. 

An algebraic solution will be given for the conditions shown in Fig. 223, which represents a 
portion of an arch hinged at A with all forces in position. The internal stresses are repre- 
sented by a moment, M\ a thrust, T\ and a shear, W These internal stresses can be deter- 
mined by summations of moments and of vertical and horizontal forces taken about the center 
of gravity of the section, including all external applied loads and reactions. Thus from Fig. 
223 

M = -^ViX - rr^y ~ I\a - l\h = 237 (12) 

If SF = Fi ~ P\ cos 0\ — P 2 cos Oi and S// = H\ -{■ Pi sin di P 2 sin 02, which arc respect- 
ively the summations of vertical and horizontal external forces, we have 


and 


T = (SF) sin a -f- (i://) cos a 


(13) 

(14) 


F = (SV') cos a — (2//) sin a 
where a is the angle which the tangent to the arch axis makes with the horizontal. 

Having given the internal forces acting on any section, the fiber stresses can be determined 
from the expressions 

/i 

( 15 ) 


and 


I 


M 


C2 


A / 

where T and M arc as given above; /i and f-i = the fiber stress on the extreme upper and lower 
fibers, respectiv('ly ; ci and C 2 = the corresponding distances from th(i extreme fibers to the 
center of gravity of the section; and A and / = 
area and moment of inertia of the section re- 
spectively. The derivation of these equations is 
explained in the chapter on Bending and Direct 
Stress in Sect. 1. For the conditions shown in 
Fig. 223, the fiber stresses given in eejs. (15) are 
compressive. If on substituting in these equa- 
tions the sign is reversed, the resulting stresses 
are tensile. 

A graphical solution for internal stresses is 
shown in Fig. 224. This solution requires the 
construction of the force and equilibrium polygons. 

Fig. 224 shows these polygons in part for certain 
assumed loads and reactions. Since the string R 
of the equilibrium polygon is the resultant of all 
fasces on either side of the section, we have 

M = Rd (16) 

where d is the perpendicular distance from R to 
the center of gravity of the section under con- 
sideration. This moment can also be expressed in other terms. If c of Fig. (a) represent the 
distance from the center of gravity of the section to the intersection of the plane of the section 
produced and the line of action of 7?, and if Rt = component of R parallel to a tangent to the 
arch axis at the section in question, then 

M = Rre (17) 



Again, if Rb = horizontal component of /?, and y = vertical distance from center of gravity of 
section to line of action of /?, as shown in Fig. (a), then 

M = Ray (18) 

The values of Rt and Rh are readily determined from the force polygon of Fig. (6) by resolving 
B into the required components. Values of T and F are obtained from the force polygon by 
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resolving R into components parallel and perpendicular to the tangent to the arch axis at the. 
section in question, as shown in Fig. (b). 

Fiber stresses can be determined by the use of cqs. (15), substituting values of M and T 
as determined above. Th(ise equations can be modified some what and the fiber stresses can 
be determined from the values of T and e of Fig. (a). From eq. (17) and Fig. (a), Rt = T, 
and hence, M - Te. Substituting this value of M in eq. (15) and also noting that / - Ar^, 
where A = area of the section, r - its radius of gyration, these equations can be written in the 
form 



In some cases the desired results are obtained more dinvtly by the use of eq. (19) than by the 
use of eq. (15). 

The graphical methods of calculation given above are general and apply to all types of 
arches. However, the distances d, e, and y shown in Fig. 224 (a) are oftcui so small that they 
can not be determined with tlu' desired degree of precision. Under such conditions, the mo- 
ments should be calculated by algebraic methods, using eqs. (12). 

Methods of stress calculation similar to those outlined above can also be applied to the 
braced arch. Fig. 224 (c) shows a section cut through any panel of a braced arch. To deter- 
mine the stress S\ in a chord member, take moments about point A, the intersection of the other 
members cut by the section. Since R is the resultant of all external forces to the left of the 
section, we have 

= Ra/b 

where a and 5, respectively, are the lever arms of R and *S’i, as scaled from the drawing. The 
stress in S^ can be obtained from a similar etpiation about B. If m('ml)(*rs and aS ’2 intersect 
within the limits of the drawing, the stress in can be determined by moments taken about 
the intersection point. If tlujy do not intersect within the limits of the drawing, a resolution 
equation can be taken for an axis perpendicular to one of the chord members. 

171. Loading Conditions for Arch Trusses. — The loads to be carried by an arch roof truss 
can be determined from the data given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — Cleneral Design by 
methods similar to those; used in the preceding chapters on the' design of wooden and steel roof 
trusses. In most cases the slope of the roof surface is not uniform, as in the cases considered 
in the preceding chapters, for it is made to conform to the contour of the top chord of the arch. 
As the wind and snow loads depend for their value on the roof slope, the wind and snow panel 
loads for arch tru.sses will vary with the location of the panel point. An application of the 
methods of ciilculation is given in the problem of Art. 172. 

Formulas for the weight of arch tru.sses which will apply to all types of arch structures are 
not available, as structun's of this type vary so widely in form and in class of service that suffi- 
cient consistent and reliable information has never Ixm'ii colh'cted on which to base a formula. 
In general, the designer must draw conclusions regarding the probable weight of the arch to be 
designed, either from existing structures of the same size, or from his judgment basc;d on passed 
experience. After a design has been made, based on an assumed dead weight, the true weight 
of the structure should be calculated and the assumed weight revi.sed, if found necessary. 
From an examination of the; weights of existing arches, it was found that the weight per square 
foot of covered area may be anywhere from 10 to 25 lb., depending upon the span length, 
spacing of trusses, and the specified loading conditions. 

Maximum stresses in the members of arch trusses are to be determined for loading condi- 
tions similar to those used for simple roof tnis.scs. In geiK'ral the following loading conditions 
are used: (a) dead load, {h) snow load on left side of roof, (c) snow load on right side of roof,(d) 
snow load on whole roof, (c) wind load on left side of roof, and (f) wind load on right side of 
roof. 

In combining the stresses due to these loads in order to obtain maximum stresses, most 
designers assume that snow and wind loads do not act on the roof at the same time. Others 
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assume conditions similar to those used in the preceding chapters. This is a matter on which 
the designer must use his judgment. Tn making up tKe maximum stresses in the members, 
the dead load stresses should bo combined with the snow or wind load stress which will produce 
greatest tension and greatest compression in the members. It must be remembered, in this 
connection, that the wind 
and snow load stresses 
may be of the same 
character as the dead 
load stresses, or they 
may differ in character. 

In the latter case, if they 
excc'cd the dead load 
stresses, a reversal of 
stress will occur. This 
information must be at 
hand b('foro a correct 
design of members can 
be made. 

172. Determination 
of Stresses in a Typical 
Three-Hinged Arch 
Truss. — The methods of 
stress calculation out- 
lined in Art. 17()d wiW 
now be applied to a 
typical three-hinged arcli 
of the dimensions shown 
in Fig. 225. This arch 
has a span of 125 ft., c. to 
c. of (*nd pins, and a rise 
of 41^3 ft. The type of 
framing adopted divides 
the truss into paiK’ls of 
7.5 ft., as shown in Fig. 

225. Purlins will be 
placed at alternate' panel 
points. The distance 
between trusses will be 
taken as 30 ft. It will 
be assumed that the sides 22.5. — Truss cliuKnim — typical tliroc-hingod arch, 

of the building consist of 

self-supporting masonry walls. No part of the weight of the w alls will bo assumed as carried 
by the trusses. It will be assumed, however, that the roof load at point D of Fig. 225 is carrie d 
by the trusses. 

Dead Load Streasea — The dead loatl etrossca arc to b«i <lctcrmined for the weight of the roof covering and the 
weight of the trusses. It will he aaauiiied that the roof covering conaists of tile or slate laid on 2-in. plank, wliich 
arc supporteil by rafters. These rafters w'lll be asi^umed to be placed parallel to the trusses, and will be assurr.ed to 
be supported by purlins of the type dcscriheil in Art. 174. Design methods for the roohng and the rafters are given 
in the chapter on Roof I'russes — (icncral Design. A roof covering of the assumed type will be found to weigh 
about 20 lb. per sq. ft of roof surface. The weight of the trusses is determined by methoils outlined in Art. 171. 
It will be assumed, as a basis for a preliminary design, that the weight of the trusses and purlins is 10 lb. per sq. ft 
of horizontal covered area. 

The panel loads due to the roof covering and the dead weight of the arch will be assumed to be concentrated 
at the point of attachment of the purlins. As the roof load is given in jiounds per sq. ft. of roof surface, and since 
the roof area tributary to the purlins depends upon the slope of the roof, the panel loads due to the roofing will 
vary. Since the dead weight is givim in pounds per sq ft. of horizontal covered area, the part of the panel lead due 
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to the weight of the truRses will be the same at all points, for the horizontal spacing of the purlins is taken as 15 
ft., as shown in Fig. 225. 

To illustrate the methods used in calculating panel loads from the above data, the dead panel load for point 
F of Fig. 225 will be determined. In calculating the roof area tributary to point F, it will be assumed that points 
Et F, and G are joined by straight lines. For the dimensions shown on Fig. 225, E-F 16.3 ft., and F-G — 15.5 
ft. As stated above, the roofing weighs 20 lb. per sq. ft., and the trusses arc spaced 30 ft. apart. The roofing panel 




Fig. 226. — Dead load stress diagram— Fig. 227 — Loading diagrams — snow load stresses, 

stresses in members of loft half of arch. 


load at F is then (10.3 + 15 5) X 30 X 20 = 9540 lb. By similar methods, the roofing panel loads at other 
points arc as follows: D, 6550 lb.; E, 10,400 lb ; O, 91S0 lb.; anil //, 0300 lb. Assuming that the trusses and purlins 
weigh 10 lb. per sq ft of horizontal covered area, as stated above, the dead panel load due to trusses and purlins 
is 10 X 15 X 30 = 4500 lb. At point //, where the horizontal projection is 11 5 ft , the panel load is 3450 lb. As 

the weight of several members is 
probably transferred to joint D, it 
will bo assumed that a full panel 
of truss weight is carried at this 
point. Adding the loads due to 
the roofing and the truss dead 
weight, the total panel loads at the 
several joints are as follows; Z>, 
10,0.50 lb.; E, 14,900 lb ; F, 14,040 
lb.; G, 13,680 lb.; and //, 9750 lb. 
These panel loads are shown in 
position on Fig. 225. 

The reactions at the hinges A 
and C due to dead load are calcu- 
lated by the methods given in Art. 
170a. Since the dead panel loads 
are all vertical, and are symmetri- 
cally placed with respect to the 
center hinge, the vertical com- 
ponent of the reaction at A is evi- 
dently equal to the sum of the 
panel loads on one side of the 
center of the arch, or, Vi => 
62,420 lb. The horizontal com- 
ponent of the reaction at A is equal to the moment about T divided by the rise of the arch. For the loads and 
dimensions shown in Fig. 225, 



Hi - 


62,420 X 62.5 - 9750 X 4 - 13,680 X 19 - 14,040 X 34 - 14,900 X 49 - 10,050 X 64 

41.67 


42,000 Ib. 


Since all of the loads are vertical the reaction at hinge C is horizontal and equal to Hi. 

In the case under consideration, algebraic methods are readily applied to the determination of the reactions 
as all of the lev^r arms can be obtained from Fig. 225 without further calculation, except simple addition. While 
graphical methods can be applied to this case, little is to be gained thereby. The algebraic method of calculation 
is therefore recommended. 

The stresses in the members of the arch due to the applied loads shown on Fig. 225 and the reactions calculated 
above are readily determined by the graphical methods of stress analysis given in Sect. 1. Fig. 226 shows the 
stress diagram as drawn for the left side of the arch. 
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In constructing stress diagrams of the kind shown in Figs. 226 to 229, great care njust be used in drawing the 
diagrams, for, to be correct, the diagram must close. That is, suppose that the diagram is begun at point A of 
Fig. 225, and carried forward to point C. If the diagram is accurately diawn, the resultant of the stresses in 
members fif-22 and /-22 at joint C will be equal to Ra, the hinge reaction at C. In Fig. 226, exact closure of the 
stress diagram is obtained when the horizontal components of /-22 and g-22 arc equal to l-g, and when point 22 is 
directly over point 21. The effect of cumulative errors on the closure of the diagram can be reduced by starting 
the diagram at point A and carrying it about half way across the frsnif work. Another start can then be made at 
point C, and closure made on the part of the diagram already drawn. It will usually be found that closing errors 
can be reduced by this method. 

Accurate construction of stress diagrams is greatly facilitated if the truss diagram, shown by Fig. 225, is drawn 
to a large scale. This results in long lines, from which the slope of the members can readily be obtained. If a small 
size truss diagram is used, the lines are so short that an accurate determination of the true slopes is impossible. 
The stress diagrams should be drawn to a scale whieh will result in lines which can be drawn with triangles not ex- 
ceeding about the 12-in. size. This avoids inaccuracies resulting from lines drawn by several shifts of the triangle. 
.Mso, the stress diagraiti should be located as close to the truss dia- 
gram as possible, in order to avoid transferring lines for a long dis' 
tance, which is certain to result in inaccurate work. 

It is best to make frequent checks on the graphical work by 
means of stresses calculated by the algebraic method explained in 
Art. 170a. Stresses in chord members are readily calculated by 
the method shown in Fig. 221(c), and form a convenient check. If 
the graphical and algebraic methods do not check, it is well to revise 
the graphical work before proceeding with the construction of the 
diagram. 

Snow Load Stresses. — Stresses due to snow load are to be de- 
termined for three conditions of loading, as stated in Art. 171. 

These conditions are (a) snow load on left side of roof, (6) snow 
load on right aide of roof, and (c) snow load on whole roof. 

The panel loads duo to snow are to bo determined from the 
data given in Table 8, p, 467. Since the roof slope vanes, the unit 
snow load will depend upon the location of the panel point. Several 
different assumptions can be made regarding the variation in the snow load. For the case under consideration, 
it will b(! assumed that the outside roof surface is an arc of a circle, and that the unit snow load for the area 
tributary to any panel point is equal to the load for a plane tangent to the roof surface at the panel point. 

Thus at point F of Fig. 225, a plane tangent to the roof surface makes an angle of about 18 deg. 30 min. with 
the horizontal. It can be shown that this angle corresponds closely to a pitch of as defined in the chapter on 
Hoof Trusses — General Design. From the table of snow loads referred to above, the snow load per 8<|. ft. of roof 
surface for a tile roof of H pitch located in the Central States is 30 lb. By methods similar to those used above for 
the dead pan<'l load due to roofing, it will be found that the snow' panel load for point F is (16.3 15.5) X 30 

X 30 = 14,300 lb. Panel loads at other points are as follows: /> = 0 (slope 45 deg , unit snow load 0); E •• 
5740 lb. (slope = 30 deg , unit snow load = lllb.); f? = 13,800 lb. (slope practically flat, unit snow load » 30 lb.); 
// = 10,350 lb. (slope = flat, unit snow load = 30 lb.) 

In tabulating the atreeses in a symmetrical three-hinged arch, it is usual to make a table containing the mem- 
bers of the left half of the arch. Table 1, in which the stresEes for the arch of Fig 225 arc tabulated, contains the 
members of the left half of the arch. All stresses required in Table 1 for the three snow loading conditions can bo 
determined from stress diagrams drawn for all members of the arch due to snow loads on one arm of the arch, no 
load on the other arm, as shown in Fig. 227(a). 

Tlie reactions at the points of support and at the crown hinge due to the loading shown on Fig. 227(a) can bo 
determined by the methods given in Art. I70a. These reactions are hh follf>w8, using the notation shown on 
Fig. 227: Vi = 30,600 lb.; Hi = 20,400 lb.; F 3 “ 13,590 lb.; H 3 = 20.400 lb.; V 2 = 13,590 lb.; and H 2 » 20,400 
lb. All forces act as shown in Fig 227. A graphical solution of the reactions can bo made by the method shown 
in Fig. 221. 

The strospes in the members of the left half of the arch for case (a), loads on the left half of the arch, are given 
by a stress diagram drawn for the loading conditions of Fig. 227(5). This stress diagram is shown in Fig. 228(a). 
The stresses scaled from this diagram are recorded in col. 2 of Table 1. Stresses in the members of the left half of 
the arch for case (5), loads on the right half of the arch, arc given by the stress diagram of Fig. 228(5), which is 
drawn for the loading conditions shown in Fig. 227(c). It will be noted that the loading conditions shown in 
Fig. (c) are opposite hand of those for the right-hand half of the arch, loads on the left half, as shown in Fig. (a). 
Stresses scaled from the stress diagram of Fig. 228(5) are recorded in col. 3 of Table 1. The stresses for members 
of the left half of the arch for case (c), loads on the whole arch, can be obtained by adding the stresses given in 
Figs. 228(a) and (5) for the member in question. These stresses are recorded in col. 4 of Table 1. 

Wind Load Stresses. — As in the case of the wooden and steel simple roof trusses designed in the preceding 
chapters, it will be assumed that tne working stresses for wind loads arc 50 % larger than those for dead and snow 
loads. Assuming, as before, that the working wind load is 30 lb. per sq. ft., and that the working stress for wind 
loading is 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the working wind load to be used for a 16,000 lb. unit stress is 20 lb. per sq. ft. 
Wind panel loads will therefore be determined for a unit wind pressure of 20 lb. per sq. ft. 

In determining the normal wind pressure to be used at the several panel points, the same assumptions will be 
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made as for snow panel loads. Thus at point F where the slope of the tangent to the roof surface corresponds to a, 
H pitch, the normal wind pressure, as given by Table 7, p. 467, is 13.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. The resulting 
panel load is H(19.3 + 15.5) X 30 X 13.0 == 6000 lb., acting normal to the roof. By methods similar to those 
used for the snow panels loads, it will be found that the wind panel loads at the other points are as follows: D » 
5250 lb. (slope = 45 deg., unit wind load = 18.9 lb.); E = 8350 lb. (slope = 30 deg., unit wind load = 16 lb.); 
G 2800 lb. (slope = about 9 deg., unit wind load = 6.1 lb.); and H = O (slope flat). These loads are shown in 
position on Fig. 225. Bince the side walls an; assumed to be self-supporting, it will be assumed that the wind loads 
in these walls arc carried directly to the foundations without causing any stress in the members of the arch trusses. 
If the construction is such that the arch carries the horizontal wind load, the wind panel loads can be calculated by 
methods similar to those used in the chapter on the Detailed Design of a Truss with Knee-braces. 

The reactions due to wind loads will be determined by graphical methods, for the work required by a graphical 
solution will be found to be considerably less than that required by an algebraic solution. Using the method 
given in Fig. 221 of Art. 170a, the final equilibrium polygon is shown in position in Fig. 225. The resulting re- 
actions are shown to scale on the force polygon of Fig. 229. 


TaBLK 1. iStHKSSES in a THBEE-UINtJED AkCII RoOF TKUSS 

(Fig. 22.'i) 





Snow load 

Snow-load 

Snow load 

Wind load 

Wind load 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Member 

Dead load 

Loft side 

Right side 

Both 8i<lc8 

I.eft .side 

Right side 

tension 

com- 


loaded 

loaded 

loaded 

loaded 

loaded 


pression 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(D 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(») 


h-l 

-f 4,500 

+ 2,2.50 

+ 12,2.50 

+ 14, .'•>00 

- 10,000 

+ 4,9.30 

19,000 

.5,.500 


5-2 

+ 4,000 

+ 1,900 

-1' 10,.500 

4 12,400 

- 8,600 

4,220 

16,400 

4,600 


5-4 

+4.5,900 

-I- 22,300 

+ .32,100 

+ .54,400 

-11,900 

+ 12,900 

100,.300 



5-6 

•1-32,000 

+ 15,600 

-|■28,6(X^ 

+ 44,200 

-11,900 

+ 11,. 500 

76,200 



f-7 

+ 29,600 

+ 10,800 

+ 20,200 

+ 31,000 

-10,.300 

+ 8,200 

60,600 


TJ 

u 

O 

c-9 

+ 26,200 

+ 4,200 

+ 29,.5(K) 

+ 33,700 

- 19,200 

+ 11,850 

.59,900 


o 

0, 

o 

(l-\l 

+ 23, .500 

- 4,.500 

+ .34,.500 

+ 30,000 

-2.5,900 

+ 1.3,000 

53„500 

2,100 

H 

d 13 

+ 11,200 

- 18,900 

+ 3(),000 

} 17,100 

-28,200 

+ H,.500 

47,200 

17,000 


c-15 

+ 5,000 

-23,100 

+ .33,100 

+ 10,000 

-26,400 

+ 13,.300 

38,100 

21,400 


c-17 

- 8,500 

-.30,100 

+25,600 

- 4, .500 

-22,100 

+ 10,.300 

17,100 

38,600 


/-19 

~ 11,800 

-23,100 

+ 11,000 

- 9,100 

-15,000 

3- 5,630 

2,200 

31,900 


/-21 

- 21,200 

-18,200 

- 900 

-19,100 

- 7,7.50 

- 360 


40,300 


<^-22 

- 26,000 

-23,800 

- 1,.500 

-25,.300 

- 9,700 

- 600 


51,300 


Z-1 

- 77,000 

- 37,900 

-28,000 

- 6.5,900 

- 6,.500 

-11,.300 


142,900 


/-3 

- 108,900 

- .53,600 

-46,000 

-99,600 

- 2,350 

-18,500 

1 


208,500 

'H 

o 

/-5 

- 10(1,000 

- 52,0(H) 

-47,600 

-99,600 

+ 900 

- 19,200 


20.5,(300 

s 

l-% 

- 92,500 

- 11,000 

-51, .500 

-92,500 

+ 9,100 

-20,700 


185,000 

o 

o 

MO 

- 79,500 

-29,700 

-.56,200 

-85,900 

+ 18,100 

-22,600 


165,400 


/-12 

- 71,800 

-18,700 j 

-.58,800 

-77..500 

3 19,8(X) j 

-23,6(X) 

• • 1 

' 149,300 


i-14 

-56,700 

- 2,900 

-58,000 

-60,900 

L 

+ 22,000 

-23,400 


117,600 



Reactions I Diagonals Verticals and horizontals 
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f-16 

(1) 

- 48,800 

(2) 

+ 2,000 

(3) 

-54.300 

(4) 

-52,300 

(5) 

4-18,300 

(6) . 
-21,800 

(7) 

(8) 

103,100 

/-18 

-34,000 

4* 9,300 

-46,200 

-36,900 

4-14,100 

- 18,600 

.... 1 80,200 

/-20 

-30,300 

4- 2,600 

-34,300 

-31,700 

4- 6,650 

- 13,800 


62,000 

1 22 

- 26,000 

- 2,200 

-24,000 

- 26,200 

- 600 

- 9,650 


52,200 

1-2 

- 2,500 

- 1,100 

- 6,200 

- 7,300 

4- 5,150 

- 2,5(K) 

2,6.50 

9,800 

3-4 

- 27,200 

- 13,300 

- 14,200 

- 27,500 

4 2,200 

- 5,700 


54,700 

5-6 

4- 6,600 

4- 3,100 

4-1,600 

4- 4.700 

4- 1,420 

{- 850 

11,300 


7-8 

- 4,500 

- 8,200 

4 10.300 

4- 2,100 

-10,3(M) 

4- 4,1.50 

5,800 

14,800 

9-10 

- 19,fi00 

- 15,300 

4 3.800 

-11,500 

- 10.7(M) 

4- 1,500 


34,900 

11-12 

- 13,000 

-13,800 

- 600 

- 13,200 

- 800 

- 240 


26,800 

13-14 

- 20,000 

- 16,800 

- 4,900 

-21,700 

- 700 

- 1,970 


41,700 

15-16 

- 12,000 

- 4,600 

- 8.200 

-12,800 

4-5,180 

- 3,300 


24,800 

17-18 

- 16,000 

- 5,700 

-11,200 

■ 

- 16,900 

4-5.050 

- 4, .500 


32,900 

19-20 

- 5,900 

4- 5,900 

- 13,100 

- 7,200 

4- 6, 8.^,0 

- 5,260 

950 

19,000 

21 22 

-1- 6,500 

4- 5,200 

4- 1,000 

4- 6,200 

4- 6,200 

4- 400 

12,700 


2-3 

f 50,000 

f 24,500 1 

{-25,800 

1 4-50,300 

- 3,900 

-f-10,4(M) 

100,.300 


4-5 

- 15,200 

- 7,300 

-3,800 

-11,100 

-3,350 

1 

- 1,530 


26,300 

6-7 

- 33,200 

-12,200 

- 22,500 

-34,700 

4- 6,500 j 

- 9,0.50 ! 

67,900 

8-9 

+ 1,500 

4- 6,000 

-11,600 

- 5,600 

4-10,400 1 

- 4,(}()0 

1 1 ,900 

10,100 

10-11 

-t- 1,500 

4- 9.100 

1 - 7,000 

4- 2,100 

4- 3,300 

- 2,820 

10,600 

5,500 

12 13 

f 12,500 

4-16,000 

- 2,800 

- 13,200 

4- 3,500 ! 

- 1,130 

28,500 

700 

14-15 

6,200 

4- 5,500 

4- 1,400 

4- 6,900 

- 3,150 

4- 570 

13,100 


1()-17 

-h 16,000 

4- 8,500 

4- 7,800 

4-16.300 

- 4,500 

4- 3,110 

32,300 


18 19 

h 4,100 

- 8,000 

{ 13,5(K) 

4- 6,500 

- 8,700 

4- 5,430 

17,600 

4,r»()0 

20-21 

+ 11,800 

- 6,000 

4-18,600 

4-12,600 

- 8,950 

4- 7,500 

30,400 


Vi 

-f 62,420 

4-30,600 

4-13.590 

4-44,190 

4-14,200 




III 

-H 42,000 

4-20,400 

4-20,400 

4-40,800 

- 1,850 

4- 5,450 

1 

! 

Vi 

0 

4-13,590 

-13,590 

0 

f- 5,450 

4- 8,250 



Hi 

-h 42,000 

4-20,400 

4-20,400 

4-40,800 

j 4- 8,250 

- 5,450 



Ri 

42,000 

24,500 

24,500 

40,800 

9.850 

9,850 


1 


Stress Notation; h = tension — = compression 

Reaction Notation; — Positive reactions act as shown in Fig. 227 (/>) 


As stated in Art. 171, wind stresses are to be determined for wind load on either half of the arch. The stress 
diagram of Fig. 229 is drawn for stresses in the members of the left half of the arch due to loads on the left side of 
the crown hinge. These stresses are recorded in col. 5 of Table 1. Stresses in the members of the left half of 
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the arch due to wind loads on the right side of the crown hinge can be determined by ratio from the snow load 
stresses for the corresponding condition of loading. This short cut is possible because for loads on the right side 
of the arch, stresses in members of the left half of the arch are due to the action of the right half against the 
left half. As shown in Figs. 221 and 227 (a), this action can be represented by a force acting on a lino connecting 
the crown and abutment hinges. Therefore the wind stresses required for col. 6 of Table 1 can be obtained by 
multiplying the stresses given in col. 3 by the ratio of the reactions at the supporting hinges for the two cases. 
From Fig. 228 (b), the reaction at A for snow load on the right half of the arch is 24,500 lb. The reaction at 
A for wind loads on the right half of the arch is the same as that given in Fig. 220 for the right-hand support, 
which is found to be 9850 lb. Hence, if the stresses in col. 3 are multiplied by 0850/24,500 >= 0.402, the resulting 
stresses will be the values required for members of the left half of the ureh due to wind loads on the right half. 
These stresses are shown in col. 6 of Table 1, 

Maximum Stresses in Members. The maximum stresses in the members of the arch under consideration will be 
calculated on the assumption that wind and snow loads do not act at the same time. Table 1 gives the possible 
combinations of the dead load stresses and the snow or wind stresses which will result in the greatest tension and 
compression in the several members. 

173. Design of Members and Joints for a Typical Three-hinged Arch. — The principles 
governing the selection of the form of members for arch trusses, and the design 
of these members are the same as for the trusses designed in tlie preceding chapters. These 
principles are given in the chapter on Itoof Trusses — Geiuiral D(;sign. The application of these 
principles to the design of arch trusses will be illustrated by a partial design of members 
and joint details for the three-hinged arch for which the stresses have been calculated in 
Art. 172. 


The form of the members of an arch truss will depend on the amount of stress to be carried. For the truss 
under consideration in Art. 172, it will be found from a study of the stresses given in Table 1, that the stresses 
in all members, except a few of the lower chor<! members, can be provuled for by sections composed of two angles. 

The bottom chord mem- 







bers in which large stresses 
exist cun be made of angles 
and plates. Truss mem- 
bers ff)r large arches, in 
which very heavy stresses 
exist, can be made of the 
same form as those used 
in bridge truss work. The 
trusses for the drill hall of 
the University of Illinois, 
described in Engr. News 
for Dec. 11, 1013, are 

composed of I and H 
beams. The Engr. Rec. 
for Oct. 7, 1916 contains a 
description of an arched 
roof truss whose members 
are composed of angles and 
plates. 

By methods similar to 
those used in the designs 
of the preceding chapters, 
it will be found that the 
Horizontal Momente listed as top 

chord members in Table 1 
of Art. 172 can be made 
of two 6 X 6 X J^-in. 
angles, separated by a K- 
in. space for gusset plates. 
This section furnishes ex- 
cess area for some of the members, but since it meets the requirements of most members, it will be adopted 
throughout. The bottom chord members are subjected to somewhat greater variations in stress than the top 
chord members. Adequate provision for all stresses will be provided by the following sections: members /-12 to 
M4, two 6 X 6 X H-in. angles; members f-12 to MO, two 6 X 6 X H~in. angles; and members f-8 to M, two 6 X 
6 X angles and a 14 X H'in* plate. All web members, except a few near the end of the arch, can be made 

of two 3H X 3 X ^-in. angles. For the other web members, two 5 X X ^-in. angles will answer. Figs. 
230 and 232 show the general arrangement of members 

Joint details for the three-hinged arch under consideration in this chapter are designed by the methods out- 


Vertical Momenta 
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lined in the chapter on Hoof Trusses — General Design. With the exception of the hinged joints at A and 0» the 
application of these principles is exactly the same as for the simple trusses desinned in the preceding chapters. 

Fig. 230 shows the adopted details for the hinge joint at A and a portion of the lower end of the arch truss. 
As shown on Fig. 230, the members at the lower end of the truss are connected to a large gusset plate which includes 
several joints and members. This is necessary because the members are short and the stresses are large, thus 
requiring large joint details. A single plate greatly strengthens the end detail and makes possible a very compact 
joint. 

It will be assumed that the rivets used in the design under consideration are J's-in. in diameter, and that the 
allowable bearing and shearing values arc 24,000 and 12,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. From Fig. 230 it can be 
seen that the rivets connecting the members to the plates are in bearing on a ^^-in. plate. For the allowable values 
given above, the rivet value is 10,500 lb. All of the end details shown in Fig. 230 i)rovide sufficient rivets to con- 
nect the members to the gusset plates. It will be noted that lug angles are used on member D-F. These lugs are 
used in order to reduce the size of the end connection, and also to provide a connection between both legs of the 
angles and the gusset plate. This is advisable where the stresses in the members are large. The design of lug angle 
details is considered in the chapter on Splices and Connections — Steel Members in Sect. 2. 

The top and bottom chord members are usually spliced at frequent intervals in trusses with curved chords. 
When the chord section consists of two angles, an effective splice is furnished by a detail similar to that u.sed at joint 
0 of the steel roof truss dc'signctl in the chapter on the Detailed Design of a Steel Hoof Truss. By using this detail) 
the stress in the horizontal legs of the angles is transferred across 
the splice by means of the splice plate, leaving only the stress in 
the vertical logs of the angles to be transferred to the gusset plate, 
thus securing compact joint details. A similar detail can be used 
where the chord section consists of angles and {dates. If the joints 
are milled so that a bearing fit is assured, only enough rivets need 
be provided to hold the members in contact. Figs. 230 and 232 
show the details adopted for the design under consideration. 

The design methods to be used for the shoe and the pin at joint 
A depend upon the assumptions made regarding the action of the 
supporting forces at the abutments. If it be assumed that tlje 
horizontal component of the reaction is taken by a tie rod, fhc shoe 
and the supporting foundation can be designed for vertical forces 
only. Fig 230 shows a shoe designe<l on this assumption. If it be 
assumed that the foundations can resist vertical and horizontal 
forces, the shoe must be placed at an angle to the vertical, as shown 
in Fig. 231. Designs based on these two assumptions will be con- 
sidered in detail 

Consider first the tie rod design shown in Fig 230. In this 
design it is assumed that the horizontal and vertical components of 
the reaction are taken respectively by the tie ro<l ami the shoe. 

Table 1 of Art. 172 shows that these reactions arc a maximum for dead load and snow load on both arms of the 
arch. The horizontal component of the reaction is found to be 42,000 -f 40,800 = 82,800 lb., and the vertical 
component is found to be 62,420 + 44,100 = 106,610 lb. 

Assuming that the working stress in the tie rod is 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the area required is 82,800/16,000 ■■ 
5.27 sq in. Two 4 X ? 4 -in. eye -bars furnish 6 0 sq in. If the allowable bearing on a concrete foundation is taken 
as 400 lb. per sq. in., the area of the base of the shoe must be 106,610/400 = 260 sq. in. The shoe shown in Fig. 
230 provides a base area of 15 X 20 == 300 sq. in. 

Design methods for the pin connecting the shoe, tie rod, and truss arc given in the chapter on Splices and 
Connections — Steel Members. The size of the pin is determined subject to the following conditions: the bearing 
areas between the members and the pin must be sufficient to keep the bearing pressures within the allowable limits, 
which will be taken as 24,000 lb. per sq in , and, the extreme fiber stress due to bending, considering the pin as a 
simple beam, must be wdthin the allowable limits, which wdll be taken as 25,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The design of the pin is carried out by assuming the size of pin. Having given the maximum load to be carried 
by the pin, the bearing areas required for the several parts are determined. If the parts butting on the pin do not 
furnish the required area, they must be increased by the addition of pin plates until the proper area is provided. 
Assuming the centers of pressure to be located at the centers of the bearing areas, the bending moments due to 
the applied loads are calculated and compared with the resisting moment provided by the assumed pin. If the 
assumed pin is found to be inadequate, the calculations must be revised. 

For the case under consideration, a 4J4-in. pin will be assumed. Fig. 230 shows the adopted arrangement of 
the joint details. The load brought by the pin to the shoe is equal to the vertical component of the reaction, which 
is 106,610 lb. At 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the width of bearing required on the webs of the shoe is 106,610/41';* X 24,- 
000 X 2 «« 0.518 in. for each web. Assuming that a cast-steel shoe is used, the webs will be made 1 in. thick, as 
the use of thinner material is not advisable. 

The load brought by the arch to the pin is equal to the resultant of the horizontal and vertical components of 
the maximum reaction, whicli is due to dead load and snow load on both arms of the arch. For the components 
given above, this load is (82,800* + 106,610*)^^“® 135,(X)0 lb. The width of bearing required at the lower end of 
the arch truss is 135,000/4>^ X 24, (XX) = 1.32 in. Since the main gusset plate at joint A is in. thick, the width 
of bearing must be increased by the addition of pin plates. Fig. 230(a) shows the adopted detail. The main angles 
37 
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are spread somewhat, anji the space between the angles is filled by means of ^Jj-in. plates placed on both sides 
of the gusset plate. To stiffen the plates, anfl also to tie the main angles together, a fi X 4 X K-in- angle is riveted 
on each side of the plates. The total thickness of bearing provided by this detail is in., w'hieh is in excess of 
that required, but as a rigid detail is desired, it is not advisable to use a smaller number of plates. 

The bending moment on the pin can be determined by calculating the moments due to the vertical and hori- 
zontal forces, and finding their resultant. Fig 2.'10(<’) shows the components of forces and the lever arms. These 
lever arms are determined for the packing shown in Fig. 230(h). A clear space of 34 iir- is provided between the 
several members. From Fig. (c), the vortical component of moment is 53,305 X 3 0 == 166,500 in. -lb., and the 
horizontal component of moment is 41,400 X 1 125 = 46,600 in -lb. The resultant moment is then (166,500* 
+ 46,600*)^-=“ 173,000 in.-lb. From the tables of bending moments on pins, it will be found that the safe moment 

on a 43 . 4 - 111 . pin for an allowable fiber 
8tre.ss of 25,000 lb. per sq in. is 188,410 
in -lb. The a.ssumed pin will be adopte d. 

The pin plates which were added to 
the gusset plate at point A, in order to 
increase the width of bearing on the pin, 
must be fastened to the gusset plate so 
that all plates will act as a unit. Assum- 
ing that the load carried by each plate is 
jiroportional to its thickness, the load 
carried by each ?s-in. angle is 135,000 X 
0 375/2.5 = 20,600 lb , and the load car- 
ried by each ^g-in. ler plate is 135,000 
Fia. 232. ^ 0 625/2.5 = 33,800 lb. As shown in 

Fig 230(f0* the rivets connecting the 6 
X 4 X ?H-in. angles to the plates are in double shear, when both angles are assumed to act together. For the 
allowable shearing value given above, the double shear value of a rivet j.s 14,400 lb. Assuming that the tw’o 
angles act together, the total load to be carried is 2 X 20,600 — 41,200 lb , and the number of rivets required is 
41,200/14,400 = 3 rivets. The <letail of Fig 230(o) shows three rivets close to the pin and four others at the ends 
of the angles. Assuming that the ;’‘8-in. filler plates and the angles on each side of the gusset plate act together, 
the total load to be carried is 2(33,800 + 20,600) = 108,800 lb. As shown in Fig 230(a), the connecting rivets 
are in bearing on the gusset plate, md hence the number of rivets reijuired is 108,800/10,500 = 11 rivets. 

Fig. 230(a) shows 14 rivets in jilacc in the filler plates and the anglc.s 

Fig. 231 shows the details of a shoe designed to carry the vertical and hoi izontal compomuits of the reactions 
The slope of the base of the shoe is determined by the condition that it should be perpendicular to the resultant of 
the maximum reactions Fig. 231(5) 
shows the amount and direction of the 
resultant reactions due to all pos-sible 
combinations of dead and snow or 
wind load reactions. These result- 
ants were plotted from the values 
given in Table 1. It w’ill be noted 
from Fig. (5) that the reactions lie 
close together, and that a plane x~y at 
a slope of 8 in. in 12 in. is normal 
to the average direction of these re- 
sultants. 

The base area requireil on the 
line a-h must be sufficient to provide 
for the maximum reaction of 135,000 
lb. which occurs for dead load and 
snow load on both sides of the arch. 

It is usual to provide a short hori-i 
zontal base area, shown by a-c of Fig. 

231(&). All details are as show-n on Fig. 231. The design methods are similar to those used for Fig. 2.30. 

Fig. 232 shows the details of the pin joint at the crown hinge, and a portion of the truss. The design methods 
for the pin and the pin plates, and for the end connections of the members, are the same as for the detail of Fig. 230. 

174. Bracing for Arch Trusses. — The general plan of the bracing for an arch truss is quite 
similar to the one designed in the chapter on the Detailed Design of a Truss With Knee- 
Braces. Since the trusses are large and must be rigidly braced, lateral systems are generally 
placed between every other pair of trusses. In the plane of the vertical side walls, bracing is 
placed in every bay. A very good idea of the form and arrangement of the required bracing 
can be obtained from the description of the University of Illinois drill hall, which is given in 
the Engr. News for Dec. 11, 1913, and from the description of the Springfield Coliseum given 
in Engr, Rec. for Oct. 7, 1916, to which the reader is referred. 
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The trussed purlins which connect the trusses at alternate panel points, form part of the 
bracing as well as acting as purlins. Fig. 233 shows the details of these purlins, wdiich are 
connected to the vertical truss members at the points shown in Fig. 225. The purlins are de- 
signed to carry the roof load and the maximum snow or wind loads. Fig. 233 shows the adopted 
sections. The lower chord members of the end panels arc sloped so that the lower chord member 
of the purlin is connected to the vortical members of the arch near the foot of these members. 

ORNAMENTAL ROOF TRUSSES 

By W. S. Kinnk 

176. Architectural Timber Workh — Archih'ctural timber work is an important element of 
interior design, especially in churches. The roof structure is frequently of wood, using the 
hammer beam truss where the roof is high. In buildings with low pitched roofs the braced 
arch is most common. This form of (instruction brings some thrust upon the walls, wliich 


I 



Fia. 234. — Hammer beam with HcisHorH truss above. Fio. 235. — Hammer bram with A-triiss. 

must be counteracted by buttresses or extra heavy masonry. The roof design concerns not 
only the trussc's, but the purlins, rafters and sheathing as well, all of which may be decorated to 
a greater or less degree, ytructurnl considerations must be modified and supplemented to meet 
architectural requirements. Members of no structural vahie may be introduced ; stresses must 
be provided for without too great insistence on economy of rraterials. As a general nile, 
horizontal and vertical members an? satisfactory, together with arched members. Large diago- 
nal members are usually disappointing in perspective. The timbering is sometimes covered 
with “boxing” of more expensive wood, but the effect is usually poor as compared with actual 
beams. Laminated beams are frequently used. The laminatons may be masked by mould- 
ings and decorative elements. The advantage lies in the good connections and masked join- 
ings secured. Steel rods should not be exposed. A few examples of ornamental trusses are 
shown. 

* This articit* contributed by Arthur Peabody, State Architect, Madison, Wis. 
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Figs. 234 and 235 show hammer beam trusses of the usual form. In the first a scissors truss 
is used over the hammer beam. In the second a rafter and tie beam are used. Fig. 236 shows 




Fia. 239. — IvinK post truhs and brarket. 
(Uodlruu Library ) 



Fia. 238. — Braced arch and rafter. 



an approximation to tlie hammer beam truss, but depends for its strengh partly on the rigidity 
of the members. This truss should be built of seasoned lumber and should be gone over and 
tile bolts tightened up after being in service for about a year. 
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Fig. 236 and 237 show high pitched roofs supported by a timber arch. * The arched members 


add something to the rigidity of the structure 
and a great deal to appearance. Fig. 239 shows 
a low pitched roof supported by a king post 
truss with a timber arch b(;low. The construc- 
tion of this truss will be entirely masked by the 
decoration. Figs. 237, 238 and 239 arc from 
buildings near Oxford, England. 

Fig. 240 is a modification of the low 
pitched truss type, formed of doubled timbers 
and a few false members. This truss sliould 
be supported on quite rigid posts built into the 
wall. The action of the post and bracket is 
that of a cantilever, to which the upper chord 
is fastened. 

Fig. 241 shows a scissors truss. This 
form of support is less meritorious architectur- 
ally and structurally, but is much used on 
cheap work. Its principal merit is the arched 
effect of the slanting members. 

The span of all the above trusses is taken, 
for convenience, at 28 ft. Spans of much 
greater width may require an attic si)acc with 
concealed trusses. In tliis event the interior 
will show the ceiling only, which will be sup- 
ported from above. 

176. Analysis of Stresses in a Scissors Truss. 



Fkj. 241. — S(*i8H<>rH truss. 


•The stress(*s in a truss of the Scissors type, 



Fia. 242. 


shown in Fig. 241 of Art. 175 are readily 
determined by the methods of stress 
analysis given in Sect. 1. Panel loads 
due to dead and wind loads are deter- 
mined by the methods used in the pre- 
ceding cliapters on roof truss design. As 
tlie roof slope is generally quite steep, 
snow loads need not be considered. 

To illustrate the methods of stress analysis 
for trusses of this type, the stresse.s in the truss 
of Fig. 242 will he determined for dead and wind 
loads. Panel loafls for dead and win<l load, de- 
termined hy the usual mcthofls, are shown in 
position on Fig. 242(a). The dead load stress 
diagram is shown in Fig. (h), and the wind load 
stress diagram is shown in Fig. (r). Table 1 
gives the resulting stresses for dead and wind 
loads, and also the maximum stresses due to 
combined dead and wind loads. 

Roof trusstis of the scissors type are 
usually constructed of wood, with the 
exception of the vertical member C~E of 
Fig. 242 (a), for which a steel rod is used. 
Experience has shown that the elastic 
deformation of the members of a scissors 
truss results in a considerable horizontal 
movement of the points of support. To 


reduce the amount of this movement, it is the general practice to use excess area in the top and 
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bottom chord members. For the truss of Fig. 242 (a) it will probably be advisable to use 6 X 
10-in. wooden pieces for all members except the middle vertical, which will be made of a IJ^-in. 
round steel rod. Tyi)ical joint details applicable to the truss under consideration are shown in 
Art. 179. 

The horizontal movement of the points of support of the truss of Fig. 242 (a) can be cal- 
culated by means of eq. (7), p. 566. This equation is 

SI 




AE 


( 1 ) 


where D = deflection of any point; S = stress in any member; A = area of any member; 
I = length of any ineinl^cr; E — modulus of elasticity of the material composing the members; 
and 1 / = a ratio which is equal to the stress in any member due a 1-lb. load applicnl at the 
])oint w'hose deflection is desired and acting in the direction of the desired deflection. 


Table 1. — Stresses In A 8cissohs Truss 

(FiK. 242) 


Member 

Dead load 

Win<l right 

Wind left 

Max. stress 

AB 

-I2,7o0 

- 1,000 

- 1,000 

- 16,7.30 

BC 

- 8,(500 

-2,000 

-4,000 

- 12,600 

AE 

-1- 9,(500 

+ 4, .300 


1-14,100 

BE 

; - 3,120 1 

- 1,500 

0 

- 7,620 

CE 

1 8,250 1 

! 

-f-2.H00 

+ 2,800 

+ 11,050 

+ = tension. 

= compression. 





Table 2. — Houizoivtal Deflection of Points of Support 
(Calculation of Thrust on Walls 
Scissors Truss 
(F ig 242) 


Member 

Stress 

1 

1 

2 

A 

3 

1 

AE 

4 

SI 

AE 

5 

u 

6 

SI 

AE 

7 

is 

8 

-Ilu 
(If = 
6,510 lb.) 
9 

.S’ 

10 

AB 

- 1(5,750 

102^52.2 

1 

0 00000195.3 

-0 0328 

-0.707 

+ 0.0233 0.0000009771 + 4,610 

-12,140 

BC 

- 10,600 

102 .32 2 

1 

0 0000019.35 

-0 0208 

- 0 . 707| + 0 . 0148 0 . 000000977 

+ 4,610 

- 5,990 

CD 

- 12,600 

1()2|52 2 

0 000001955 

-0.0246 

-0 707I+0.0175 

0 000000977 

+ 4,610 

- 7,990 

DF 

-1(5,7.30 

102 .32 2 

1 

0 000(K)1955 

-0.0.328 

-0.7071+0 0233 

0.000000977 

+ 4,610 

-12,140 

AE 

+ 14,100 

152 

.32 2 

0 000002905 1 

1 

+0.0410 

+ 1..38 

+ 0 0648 

0 00000725 

- 10,.300 

+ 2,800 

EF 

+ 9,600 

152 52.2 

0 00000290.3 j 

+0.0279 

+ 1.58 

+0.0441 

0.00000725 

- 10,.300 

- 700 

BE 

- 7,620 

76 '.32 2 

1 

0 000001403 

-0 0111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 7,620 

DE 

- 3,120 

76 

2 

0 000001103 

-0.004.35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 3,120 

CE 

+ 11,050 

96 

r77 

0.000001810 

+0 0200 

+ 1.00 

f-O 020o'o 00000181 
4-0. 2078 |o 00002023 

- 6,510 

+ 4,540 
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For the truss under consideration, the deflection of the left end, A of Fig. (a), will bo de- 
termined with respect to the right end, point F, which will be assumed to stand fast. This 
deflection will be determined for the maximum stresses in all men^bers due to the dead and 
wind load stresses, as given in Table 1. These maximum stresses are recorded in Table 2. 
The lengths and areas of the several members are also given in Table 2. Lengths of 
members arc given in inches, and areas are given in square inches. As assumed above, 
the main members are composed of a 6 X 10-in. piece. Assuming that dressed lumber 
is used, the area is calculated as for a 5^ X OJi-iJi- section to conform to the methods used in 
the chapter on Detailed Design of a Wooden Roof Truss. The modiilii of elasticity of wood 
and steel are taken respectively as 1,000,000 and 30,(X)0,000 lb. per sq. in. 

SiiK^e the horizontal motion of point A is desired with respect to point F, the values of u 
as defined above, are to be calculated for a 1-lb. load applied at A and acting horizontally. 
It will be assumed that the 1-lb. load acts to the left. A positive sign for the resultant 
deflection will indicate that the direction of the deflection was correctly assumed. Jf the sign 
is negative, the true deflection is to the right. Values of u were calculated by means of the 
stress diagram of Fig. (d), and the stresses are recorded in Table 2. 

SI 

The desired deflection is determined by calculating the value of the term . „ each mem- 

AJi 


ber, and adding all such terms, paying particular attention to the sign of each result. It is to 
be noted that for stress, plus indicates tension and minus indicates comprc'ssion. In multi- 
plying the several values, like signs result in plus signs, and unlikii signs result in minus signs. 
The resulting values are given in Table 2 under the proper heading, and at tluToot.of tin* column 
is given the sum of all terms, which is the desired deflection, ’’rhe result, -f 0.2078, indicates 
that point A moves to the left, 0.2078 in. 

SI 

A study of the values of given in Table 2, col. 7, shows that about 80 % of the total de- 


flection calculated above is due to the elastic distortion of mem))ers A-R and /)-F, the lower 
ends of the top chord member, and A~E and F-F, the lower chord mernlx^r. Since the deflec- 
tion contributed by any member is inversely proportional to the an'aof that member, it follows, 
as stated above, that large members with considerable excess area should he provided for the 
chord members in order to reduce the horizontal movement of the supports. 

By calculations similar to those given in Table 2, the vertical and horizontal components of 
the deflection of all points of the structure have been calculated. The dotted lines of Fig. 242 (c) 
show the distorted position of the truss, and the full lines show the und(^formed truss. In 
plotting the movement of the several points, a scale was used whiedi shows lhewS(j movements at 
about 150 times their value to the scale of the truss. Hence, as plotted, the atdual movermuit 
of the joints is gnuitly exaggerated. This is done in order to show the relative rather than the 
actual movement of the joints. 

The diagram of the deformed truss brings out some points which should be considered in 
selecting the form of the members for trusses of this type*. It will be noted that members 
A-B-C and C~l>-F arc bent out of line due to the deformation of the structure. If tluise mem- 
bers are made continuous, which is the usual practice, heavy sc^condary bending moments are 
set up at the middle points of the ineinbera. Since the fiber stresses in the members due to 
these moments are proportional to the depth of the member, it follows that the depth of the 
member in the direction of the bending should be Jis small as possible, in order to avoi(i excessive 
fiber stresses. In the case of the 6 X 10-in. members adopted for the design under considera- 
tion, the 6-in. face should be placed in the vertical direction and the 10-in. face should be placed 
horizontal. This would probably not fit in with the architectural features of the design. 
However, since considerable excess area is provided in these members, the total combined 
fiber stress with the 10-in. face placed vertical will probably be within the allowable limits. 
Everything considered, square sections are preferable for trusses of this type. 

The ends of trusses of the scissors type are generally rigidly fastened to the supporting 
walls by means of anchor bolts or by a base plate bedded in the masonry. After the trusses have 
been erected, the roofing and other applied loads are added as the construction proceeds. On the 
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removal of the erection false work or other temporary construction supports, the full loads are 
applied to the trusses, which tend to deform, causing the points of support to move horizontally, 
as calculated above. 8inc(j the trusses are generally rigidly fastened to the walls, as stated above, 
the walls are forced outward due to the resistance offered to the horizontal motion of the ends 
of the truss. Horizontal forces are therefore set up which cause bending moments in the walls. 
These moments, and the resulting fiber stresses, are a maximum at the foot of the walls. If 
the fiber stresses are excessive, the walls will be cracked at the base. To avoid failure of the 
walls due to this cause, the bending moments and fiber stresses must be estimated and a wall 
thickness adopted which will offer the required resistance. If one end of the truss is allowed to 
move freely as the loads are appli(;d, the walls will be relieved of the greater part of the bending 
moment mentioned above. However, this is not the usual practice. In view of this fact, 
methods will be given for the determination of the horizontal forces which must be resisted by 
the walls. 

The methods of calculation for the determination of the thrusts at the tops of the walls due 
to the deformation of a scissors truss are similar to those used in Art. 170 /Hor the determination 
of the reactions for a two-hinged arch. Let Fig. 243 (a) show a scissors truss, or any other type 

of truss in which the elastic deformation of the 
members prodiujes thrusts on the supporting 
^ walls. To make? the solution general in nature, 
^ vertical and inclined applied loads are shown 
in position. Consider the truss removed from 
the walls, and represent the aedion of the trusses 
on the walls by the forc(iS shown in P'ig. 243 (/>). 
The forces 11 represent the thrusts at A and F 
due to the (hdlection of the truss. Evidently 
these forces arc equal in amount and act in opposite directions, as shown in Fig. (b). The 
forces //i, H^f Rij and R 2 represent the action of the applied vertical and inclined loads, and 
are calculated by the methods of Statics given in Sect. 1, considering the truss as a free body 
removed from its supports. 

The forces Ih and II 2 include the efiect of the wind on the vertical sidcnvalls. This 
effect is indeterminate, but it is sufficiently accurate to assume that the moment due to the 
horizontal wind load is equally divided between the two walls. It will then'forc ho assumed 
that the truss, acting as a strut between the two walls, transfers to the top of the right-hand 
wall, a load which will produ(!e the assumed moment at th(j bas(*. of the wall. If iv = wind 
load per foot of wall, and h = height of wall, the moment to be carried by each wall is 
M = On the assumption made above, the load at the top of each wall is P = 

M/h — 34 

Assuming that the truss is rigidly fastened to the walls, it is evident that the horizontal 
movement of points A and F of the tniss is equal to the horizontal movement of the tops of the 
walls, points A and F of Fig. (b). For the determination of //, the thrust of the trusses on 
the walls, an equation of clastic equilibrium can be established by ecpiating the deflection of 
the truss, as calculated by eq. 1, to the combined deflection of the walls for the forces shown in 
Fig. (6). 

The values of S to be used in eq. (1) for the determination of the horizontal motion of 
points A and F of the truss are the actual stresses in the mem])ers. These stresses include the 
effect of the thrust II and the effect of the applied loads. As stated in Art. 170 in connection 
with the derivation of eqs. (8) and 10), these stresses can be expressed in the form 

S == S' - Hu (2) 

where S = actual stress in any member; S' — stress in any member due to the applied loads 
for the truss considered as removed from the walls and considered as a simple truss; // = thrust 
on the walls; and u — a ratio defined above for eq. (1). Substituting this value of S in eq. 
(1), the horizontal movement of point A of the truss with respect to point F is 

^ “ %AE %XE 



(3) 
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The deflection of the walls due to the applied loading shown in Fig. (6) depends on the 
form of the walls. If they ^ are of uniform cross section for the full height, they form simple 
cantilever beams acted upon by the horizontal forces shown in Fig. (6). The effect of the verti- 
cal loads Ri and Ri on his horizontal deflection is so small that it will be neglected. From 
Sect. 1, the deflection of a simple cantilever beam due to a load P is given by the expression 
A = PP/ZEI. To reduce this value to a general expression adaptable to all forms of walls, 
the term P/ZEI will be called the deflection coefficient of the wall. In the work to follow, this 
coefficient will be denoted by A;, using subscripts 1 and 2 respectively to indicate the left and 
right-hand walls. With this notation, the total movement of points A and E of Fig. 243 (6) 
for the forces shown, is given by the expression 

A = (// - If,)ki + (// + Ih)k2 

from* which 

A = n(ki + h,) - Hiki + Hiki 

Equating eqs. (3) and (4) and solving for //, we have 

i~ 


(4) 

( 6 ) 


which is a general expression for the thrust on the walls due to a rigidly attached truss of the 
type shown in Fig. 242. 

To illustrato the application of eq. (5) to a given set of conditions, certain assumptions will be made regarding 
the wails supporting the truss of Fig. 242 ami the resulting thrust on these walls will be calculated, Kuppose that 
the tr\iss under consideration is rigidly attached to a masonry wall 18 in thick and ir» ft. high, and assume that 
because of window openings, a section of wall 8 ft. long is available to resist the thrust of the trusses, whieh will bo 
assumed to be 16 ft. apart. 

For the applied dead and wind panel loads shown in position on Fig. 242(tt), it can be shown that II\ — lit 
=> 2,800 lb. To this load must be added the effect of wind on the side walls. As stated above, this elToet will be 
assumed to be due to a load wh/A, where w » load per foot of wall. For a 30-Ib, wind load acting on a 15-ft. wall, 
trusses lt> ft, apart, wh/A =* >4 X 30 X 16 X 15 = 1800 lb. The total horizontal load is then II \ — II t «= 2800 
+ 1800 = 4600 lb. Since the walla are alike, and are simple cantilever beams of height h, the value of the deflec- 
tion constant, as defined above, is 

ki = hi « 

where E = modulus of elasticity of the material composing the wall, which will be aasumed to be 3,500,000 lb. per 
sq. in.; and I = moment of inertia of the wall section, whieh is given by the formula I = ^{2 For the asHumed 

conditions, h == 15 ft. = 180 in.; b = effective width of wall = 8 ft. <= 96 in ; and d — thickiiess of wall 18 in.; 
and 

^ “ t3)(3,50b,00OyO427(9fiHi^ “ 0.0000119 


The term Iliki — IJiky of eq. (5) can readily be seen to be equal to zero for the assumed conditions. Table 2 
gives directly the term for the stresses *8' are exactly the same as given by Table 1. The term is 

readily calculated from the values given in Table 2. Col 8 gives the several values and the reejuired summa-* 
tion. The value of 4:i + ^2 = 2k can be determined from the calculations given above. Substituting these values 
in eq. (5), we have 

” 0 O0CO2023 -f 0 00002380 "" 


which is the thrust of the trusses on the walls for the assumed conditions. 

The combined fiber stress in the walls due to the bending moments induced by the total horizontal loads at the 
tops of the walls must be investigated. From Fig. 243(6), it can be seen that tlie maximum fiber stress will occur 
at the inside lower edge of the right-hand wall. This fiber stress is to be determined for bending due to iiorizontal 
forces and compression due to the weight of the wall and the truss reactions at the wall. As stated above, Ht 
= 4600 lb. Hence the total horizontal force is // -F H2 ■= 4710 -f 4600 = 9310 lb., and the bending moment at 
the foot of the 15-ft. wall is 9310 X 180 «= 167,500 in.-Ib. Since the wall section is rcbtangular, the fiber stress due 
to bending is fb “ QM/hd^, where 6 effective width of wall = 96 in., and d =» thickness of wall » 18 in. Hence, 

, (6) (167,500) 

“ ' (96 K187a~ “ 


This fiber stress is tensile on the inside edge of the wall. The compression at the same point due to the weight of 
the wall and the truss reaction is equal to the total load divided by the effe<*tive area. Assuming that the material 
composing the walls weighs 160 lb. per cu. ft., the weight of the wall is 8 X 1.5 X 15 X 160 * 28,800 lb. From 
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Fij?. t42(a), the vertical trusH reaction at point F is 10,800 lb. Hence the total vertical load is 28,800 10,800 

39,600 lb. For an effective section of wall 18 X 96 in., we have 
, 39,600 

fe “ 23 lb. per sq in., compression 

The resultant fiber stress on the fiber in question is then / =/fc— fe = 324 — 23 = 301 lb. per sq.in., tension. If 
the material composing the wall is capable of withstanding this tensile stress, the assumed wall is satisfactory; if 
not, the wall section must be revised. It was found that a 36-in wall is required if no tension is allowed on the 
masonry. As walls of this thickne.ss are expensive, it is probable that some type of buttressed wall would be 
adopted. 

The horizontal thrust on the walls is often determined on the assumption that the walls arc absolutely rigid. ' 
Eq. (5) can be ma<le to cover this condition by noting that, in general, k = h^/2 El. For an absolutely rigid wall, 
it is evident that /, the moment of inertia is infinite. Hence all values of k are ctjual to zero, and eq (5) becomes, 

-‘AE ' 

I 


II = 




From the values of these terms given in Table 2 

// = 


= 10,2.50 lb. 


0 2078 
0 00002023 

Note the effect of the elastic deformation of the walls on the value of H, as shown by comparing this value of //, 
calculated for a rigid wall, and the value calculated above for an elastic wall. 

After the value of II has been determined for any assumed set of conditions, the true stresses in the truss mem- 
bers, which must include the effect of the resistance 
of the walls, can be determined from ecj (2). Cols. 
9 and 10 give all of the necessary calculations, and 
col 10 gives the final stresses. The value of II should 
include the effect of wind on the side walls. Hence 
for the 18-in wall, II = 4710 + 1800 = 6.5101b. 

177. Analysis of Stresses in a Hammer- 
beam Truss, -A typical framework for a 
hammer-beam truss is shown in Fig. 244 (a). 
The eiirvtal mem}>ors near the center of the 
truss, and all other members which are used 
for ornamental purposes, have been re- 
moved. h’igs. 234 and 235 of Art. 175 show 
complete trusses of this type. 

As shown by Fig. 244 («), a typical 
hammer-beam truss can be considert'd to 
be composed of tliree parts. Thestj parts 
consist of a truss, shown by DFK, and two 
parts, shown by ABDII and the correspond- 
ing part on the right, which contain the 
hammer-beam BH. The entire framework 
is supported at A and L by masonry walls 
which are continued upward to the level of 
point B. 

Strictly speaking, a truss of the form 
shown in Fig. 244 {a) is statically indetermi- 
nate, for the top chord member BDF is gen- 
erally made continuous from end to end. 
Also, the. portions of the truss containing the hammer-beams are gcmerally rigidly fastened to 
the masonry walls. However, by assuming that the hammer-beam portion of the truss is 
supported at the masonry wall, point A of Fig. (o), by a hinge-like detail, and also that the 
connection between the truss DFK and the hammer-beam is a hinge, the stresses become 
statically determinate. These Jissumptions are reasonable, for at joint D only the resisting 
moment offered by the chord section is opposed to any distortion of the structure. This 
resistance is not great, and can be neglected without sensible error. A rigid connection 
between the wall and the hammer-beam portion of the truss is hard to make, and it is 
therefore likely that the assumed conditions closely approximate the actual conditions. 

> See Sec. 2, Art. 113. 
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stress Dkjgrxim 
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Under symmetrical vertical loads, the truss shown by the full lines of Fig. 244 (a) is a 
stable structure. To hold the several parts of the framework in equilibrium, the reactions at 
A and L must be inclined to the vertical. When the structure is sul)j(*cted to inclined loads, 
such as wind loading, the full line framework of Fig. 244 (a) is not in stable equilibrium. Ad- 
ditional members must be provided which will offer the resistance necessary to prevc'iit (U)llapse 
of the structure. This resistance to distortion is provided by the curved members joining points 
IIG and GM. The end connections of these members can be so arranged that they will take 
compression only. In this respect these members form counters, wliich a(!t only under unsym- 
metrical loading. It is to be noted that the reactions at the points of support are inclined to the 
vertical for all conditions of loading. These reactions must be d(‘terniincd and the wall sec- 
tion proportioned accordingly. This point is important, for the truss action assumed above 
is based on the fact that rigid supports are available. 

The stresses in all members of the truss of Fig. 214 {a) will be determined for vertical panel 
loads of unity placed as shown on the truss diagram. Since the truss is assumed to be supported 
by hinges at A and /v, and since hinges are assumed at D and K, the reactions at A and L can be 
determined from the condition that the equilibrium polygon drawn for the applied loads must 
pass through the points A, D, Kj and L. This construction can be carried out })y the methods 
outlined in Art. 170. 

Fig 244 (h) is a force diagrani coii.structod for one-half of the Htnicture. By the nietliods referred to above, it 
was found that I of Fig. (6) is the pole for the equilibrium polygon jiassing through jMimf.s .1 , I), K, and L of Fig (a). 
Hence l-a of Fig. (6) represents to scale, the amount and direction of the rcactu)n at .1 {>f Fig. (a). The diagram of 
stresses in the members is readily constructed by the methods of Sect. 1. Fig 244 {h) shows the completed diagram. 
All stresses are indicated on the members, and are denoted by 1) L. (dead load). 

The stresses in all members of the truss were also determined for unit wind loads acting normal to the left hand 
side of the roof surface, as shown on Fig. 244 (a). As stated above, to maintain a stable structure, a curved member 
GM must be provided. Although the member provided i.s curveil, the stress in this memb(‘r can be det(>rmined as for 
a straight member connecting G and M. This straight member is shown by ilotted lines in Fig (a) Having 
given the stre.ss in this straight member, the resulting fiber btres.ses in the curved member can be determined by the 
methods given in the chapter on Beniliiig and Direct Stress — Wood and Steel, in Sect 1. 

Since the presence if the member G^f eliminates the hinge at A', the framew’ork can be considered as divided 
into tw'o parts by the 1 ,nge at D. The reactions at A and L for the assumed structure can be determined by cons- 
tructing the equilibriun polygon which passes through points A, D and L. By the methods referred to above, it 
will be found that pi tit I of the force polygon of Fig (c), constructed for the aiiplicd load.s, is the true pole for 
the required eipiilibriui polygon, and that l~x and l~e give the amount and directions of the reaidioiis respectively 
at A and L of Fig. 244 (a). Fig. 244 (c) gives the complete stre.ss diagram as constructed for the applied loads. 
All stresses are indicated on the members in Fig 244 (a), and are denoted by W L. (wind load). 

178. Analysis of Combined Trusses. — Roof trusseis are often frainrd by (iornl lining two 
different types of trus.ses. In Fig. 245, a simple tru.ss, AB(.\ is supported at the ends by a 
braeket, ADE^ which, together with the 
walla, forms a cantilever truss ADF. The 
combined structure thus formed can be 
analyzed by separating it into its parts. 

Thus the truss ABC can be analyzed and 
the reactions and stresses determined. The 
reaction of truss ABC can then be applied 
as a load on the bracket ADE of Fig. (5), 
and the stresses in the members of the 
bracket and the bending moments at the 
foot of the wall can readily be determincjd by the methods used in the preceding chapters. 

Combination trusses formed from a simple truss and an arched truss of the ribbed type are 
often encountered. Figs. 237 and 238 of Art. 175 show examples of this type. In many 
cases the arch members are used only for decorative purposes, and are not intended to carry 
loads except possibly their own weight. In other cases it is a.ssumed that both systems assist 
in carrying the applied loads. Under such conditions, the exact distribution of the applied 
loads to the two systems offers a very complicated problem. While this problem can be solved 
by methods developed in works on stresses in statically indeterminate structures, in general it 
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can be said that this procedure is not necessary. An experienced designer can generally esti- 
mate the probable distribution of loads between the two systems. By separating the systems, 
and treating them as independent structures, an analysis of stresses can be made which will 
answer all practical purpos(;s. 



179. Typical Joint Details for Ornamental Roof Trusses. — In general, the joint details 
for ornamental roof trusses are similar to those used in the cliapter on a Detailed Design of a 
Wooden Roof Truss. The framing of members in ornamental roof trusses often calls for joint 
details in which the members meet at acute angles, and where several members meet in a com- 
mon point. A few of these special cases will be considered and typical joint details will be 


Ca^ btock washer 


shown, without going into the details of the 
design methods. 

Fig. 240 (u) and (h) show details for the 
(*nd joint of a scissors truss. Tlio angle be- 
tween the chord members is generally so acute 
that the details sliown in the chapter on the 
Design of a Wood(‘n Roof Truss can not be 
us(‘d. Fig. (a) sliows a strap connecton, and 
Fig. (h) diows a bolt and cast-block connection. 
Another joint of a form not (mc,o\intered 
in the simple roof truss designed in a preceding chapter is the one at joint E of the truss of 
Fig. 242 (o). Where single pieces are used for the lower chord members, this detail is made 
by halving the members at the joint, as shown in Fig. 247. Ornamental iron straps are often 
added to hold the members in placie. Fig. 248 shows joint details in (lommon use. 



ROOFS AND ROOF COVERINGS 

By John S. Buannm 

A good roof is just as essential as a safe foundation. A perfect foundation secures the 
building against destruction starting at the bottom; a good roof affords protection for the 
building itself and what the building contains, and prevents deterioration starting from the 
top. A faulty roof may be very difficult to remedy, involving generally a removal or the cost 
of a new roof, with probable changes in truss and purlin construction and inconvenience to 
tenants, merchandise, or machinery. 

180. Selecting the Roof and Roof Covering. — In selecting the roof and roof covering the 
general req^uirement is to provide the heat, in the sense of most suitable, roof at the least cost. 
To* arrive at a solution foi*the most suitable roof, the agencies must be considered which attack 
the roof from both the outside and inside. These agencies depend upon the climatic conditions, 
the uses to which the structure is put, the fire risk and the special imposed loads other than snow 
and wind. Local building laws and regulations must also be consulted in tliis connection. 

In considering least cost it is necessary to take into account (1) the comparative prices of 
suitable materials at the building site; (2) the temporary or permanent character of the struc- 
ture,* (3) the advantage of buying materials in larger quantity (which may determine, for ex- 
ample, a concrete roof slab when there is much concrete work in the structure under the 
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roof) ; (4) the probable weather conditions durinlg the roof construction; and (5) the case of plac- 
ing the roof materials. f 

181. Conditions to be Considered in Roof Design. 

181a. Climatic Conditions. — The clitiiatic agencies which tend to afTcct the in- 
tegrity of a roof arc the following: rain, snow, ice, high winds, salt air (along the sea coast), 
heat, and cold. 

Rain . — To provide for rain, the roof must be tight and have proper drainage. By proper drainage Ts meant 
a fair slope for the roof surface, so that water will not remain in puddles, and also a i)roper distribution of good sized 
gutters and leaders to carry the rain water to the ground. In determining the size and distribution of the gutters 
and leatlers exceptionally heavy rains must be taken into account since, in case the downtakes an' too far apart, 
such rains will protluce a good sized current of water tending to abrade the gutter surface as well ns causing damage 
by overflow. The accumulation of leaves, twigs, and rubbish of various kinds necessitates strainers at all downtakes 
and a periodical inspection of the roof 

Snow . — Snow sometimes causes exceptionally heavy loads on roofs having a slight slope, or on roofs with high 
parapet walls as is sometimes found around tow'cr roofs for ornate purposes. Drifting snow may bank up by 
blowing down from high-level roofs on to roofs at lower levels, filling up “pockets” where it will remain until it melts 
away. On roofs cons sting of a series of secondary roofs as, for example, on saw-tooth roofs or common monitor 
roofs, the snow often is found banked up deep in the valley gutters. Dry snow, driven by a high wind, will drift 
through small crevices, which will prevent the use of certain roofs over dynamos and elcctiioal W'ork generally. 
Snow prevents the use of skylights with small inclination for shops that are not heated, as in such cases the snow 
may remain for weeks and jirevent daylight from coming through. 

Ire . — Ice is likely to cause trouble on account of its expansive action and its tendency to accumulate W'hcn once 
started. On account of this it is necessary (1) to have perfect roof diainagc, meaning a proper slope of surface and 
gutters, and capacious downtakes; (2) to make a periodic inspection of the roof to remove rubbish accumulations 
around strainers; (3) when outside downtakes (leaders) are used, to select the corrugated or expansion type, in 
which the material has a fair chance to avoid disruption due to ice action; (4) to make wide and shallow gutters 
instead of deep and narrow ones; and (5) to use wide flashings from eaves and valley gutters umler the roofing 
material. In gutters whore ice is apt to form in state of precautions taken in planning the building, a steam pipe 
running under the full length of the gutter will be found to do good service. 

Wind . — Wind pressure on the roof adds an appreciable amount of load on a steep suifaco. The influence of 
high wind on the roof and roof covering becomes most evident (1) in its driving action on snow and rain, as rcjferred 
to above; (2) in its tendency to raise up light roofing units, as slate shinyhs and light flat tile; and (3) in its ten- 
dency to raise up and dislodge thin roofing materials, like sheet metal, corrugated st(>el, and prc'iiared felt roofings — 
particularly along overhangs and eaves, where the fastenings are most exposc'd and the wind iirc'hsure most active. 

Salt Air . — Salt air along the sea coast has a greater corroding influence on roofing metals than moisture alone. 
In such locations metallic roofs require more frequent repairs and iiainting (lenernlly, acid-laden air tends to 
destroy metals quite rapidly, and this action becomes much greater when two metals touch, as zinc and copper, 
producing a galvanic action. 

Heat and Cold . — Heat and cold act on roofs in various ways Variation in tempeiature causis expansion 
and contraction, which in some roofing materials must be taken special cure of by exijunsion joints C5n*at heat 
w'ill dry out sonu’ felt and tar coverings so that they will crack and give opiiorturnty for float to <le.stroy the covering. 
Attention should be given to the composition of such coverings, avonling volatile tar compounds which flow at a 
comparatively low temperature. Where a metal roofing is piotectr*d by iiaint, a clean surfaci* and a lieat 
resisting paint is essential. The action of cold is felt through the agr ney of ice formation described above. 

1816. Uses to Which the Structure is Put. — In dwt'llings, from tin; small lionso 
to the large public building or hotel, the roof is generally in ke('i)ing with the balanet; of the 
building as regards fireproof or non- fireproof construction — the particudar type (whc'ther plank, 
concrete, tile, or gypsum-composition) depending upon climatic (conditions, fire risk and 
exterior loads. In manufacturing plants, however, in addition to the above-mentioned con- 
ditions must be considered the kind of roof most suitable for the particular activity to be carried 
on in the building. In steel and iron works and in any plant where the fire risk is groat, a fire- 
proof roof is essential. In manufacturing establishments using strong acids or alkalic's, metallic 
roofs or roofings will corrode rapidly. It is not good practice to use afplank roof on steel pur- 
lins and trusses unless the risk of the plank catching fire is negligible. Many cases are on n^cord 
of total destruction of steel frame buildings, trusses and columns, by burning of the wooden 
roof plank. 

Another condition to look out for is condensation on the under side of roof, due to rapid cooling and lack of 
porosity of roof materials. To overcome this in the case of a corrugated steel roof, an asbestos lining is placed under 
the roof. Asbestos protected metal roofing has been used in similar cases, also asbi'stos corrugated roofing. The 
gypsum, insulated concrete roof and the plank roof — the latter sometimes coated on the underside with a fireproof 
compound — are good nonconductors. 
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181c^ Fire Risk. — Fire risk is, necessarily, a consideration of vital importance. 
Mention has already been made of the advisability of using firci)roof roofs unless the fire risk 
from the inside is negligible. The surface, however, should always be fireproof to avoid a fire 
starting from sparks or burning embers carried by a high wind. Parapet walls afford more pro- 
tection for combustible roof beams and plank than a sheet metal cornice. Fire walls projecting 
well above the roof prevent a fire from running along a roof. All roof houses and bulk heads 
should be fireproof throughout. Skylights should be screened and also have wire glass. Stand- 
pipes should be conveniently located and long skylights or monitors broken up for easy access 
to any part of the roof. 

181d. Special Imposed Loads. — Special imposed loads may be crowds of people 
as, for example, when the roof is used (1) for a school or other playground; (2) for entertain- 
ment, as hotels, theatres, and restaurants ; or (3) for manufacturing processcjs in certain indus- 
tries. Such roofs must have a wearing surface in addition to standard roofing requirements. 

181c. Least Cost. — In reviewing least cost the following points should be con- 
sidered : 

1. Least cost must not under any circumstances mean inferior materials or workmanship. 

2. Best value often received by not using patentc'd device's which inay bring a royalty into the cost. 

3. Time required in placing the roof. 

4. Well known materials and stamlardizod construction methods. 

6. Cost of upkeep including insurance. 

182. Precautions in the Design and Erection of Roofs. — Roofs that have to bo constructed 
in the winter months must be protected from the destroying infimuice of frost which may per- 
meate the roof slab and rend(^r it weak. 

Concrete slabs, especially cinder concrete slabs, must be protected from frost during set 
and followed up quickly by the roofer. 

Gypsum-composition slabs are quibi porous and must be covered at the earliest possible 
moment with the roofing to prevent snow, rain, and frost from breaking up tluislab andeausing 
sags. Gypsum-compos tion roofs depend for their int('grity more on the suspension than the 
bond principle, and may be considered to rest on the imbeddc'd steel wire cables. The cabhvs 
arc stretched for considerable distances ahead of the slab, and ice or snow may lodge on them, 
preventing wholly or in part the bonding action. Reforo pouring the slabs, th(‘ snow and ice 
should be removed from the cables, and the roofer should follow immediately with his protec- 
tion. End bays should be braced securely with angle struts and diagonals to prevent sideways 
movement of purlins with resulting sag of slabs. 

On all but the Bo-ealled "Hat roofs” (pitch 1 in. per foot) the roof material will cause the supporting purlins to 
bend sideways toward the cavt’s unless prevented by sag ties an<*hored securely to a braee<l top panel or heavy mem- 
ber at the peak. 

Where a choice has to be made between several suitable roofing materials, the fact that the roof has to be 

placed during cold or inclcinent ucather will probably cause the 
choice of a roof easily and quickly placed, and oflFering least 
opportunity to be injured by snow and ic'c. 

183. Roof Decks. 

183a. Concrete. — A reinforced con- 
crete slab deck is (see Fig. 249) probably more 
durable and fire resisting than any other type of 
roof construction. The economy of a concrete slab 
depends upon the amount of concrete used on the 
job. If the floors arc of concrete, or if concrete is 
used extensively on the job, the contractor will have 
labor saving machinery at hand and be in a position to construct the roof at a low cost. 
Concrete roofs are used extensively on fireproof buildings, such as theatres, hotels, office and 
loft buildings, factories, etc. Cinder concrete being lighter in weight than stone concrete is 
generally used. Piping, shafting, lighting and other fixtures may be fastened directly to the 
under side of the slab by means of rods, dowels or expansion bolts. A concrete roof should 
not be used where condensation will take place unless properly insulated. 
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Cinder concrete weighs 108 lb. per cu. ft. Only clean steam boiler cinders should b^ used. Stone concrete 
weighs 144 lb. per cu. ft. Reinforcement may be steel rods, wire mesh, or expanded metal. 

183^. Hollow Tile. — Terra cotta hollow tile (sec Figs. 250, 251, and 252), both 
porous and semi-porous, are used for roof decks in fireproof construction. Either flat or seg- 
mental arches are used in main roofs. For flat roofs of pent houses and Indk lieads, and for 
steep slopes as in mansard roofs, hook tile are used, supported on tees. Hollow tile gives a 
comparatively light roof and may be used where concrete is found suitable. Where the roofing 
material is to be applied directly to the tile, porous tile should be used, as it will receive the 
nails. The porous tile will prevent condensation in ordinary cases. 

Book tile is laid between tees, spaced 1 in farther apart than the length of tile. Book tile for roofs comes in 
various lengths from l(i to 21 in , 12 in. ^\i(le and S to 4 in thick. The 24-in. tile is generally used. Book tile 
weighs 20 lb. per sq. ft. for 3-in. thieknohs and 24 lb per b<i. ft for 4-in thickness. Roof tile weighs 20 lb. per sq. 
ft. for 6-in. tile; 29 lb. for 7-in., 32 lb for 8-in., 36 lb. for 9-in., 38 lb. for 10-in , 44 lb. for 12-in., 50 lb. for 14-in., 
54 lb for 15-in., and 55 lb. for IG-in. 

/Fbofing mafena! 

: /I^Ctmgnt motiar finish 
j / .-Cinder or ander conaefe fiff 

IfcvV/TT 

Term- coffxj hollow file 

Pia. 2.50. — Segmental arch. Fio. 251 —Flat arch end construction. 

183c. Reinforced Gypsum. — The use of gypsum for roof slabs (see Fig. 253) is a 
comparatively modern development. The first type used was tile, 3 in. thick, 2J^ ft. long. 
Later on, tile up to G ft. were ustal, followed by gypsum T-beains, spanning from truss to truss, 
generally of 10-ft. ma.ximum length. The method used tit the present time is to build a center- 
ing that produces a 4-in. slab and a T-beam of a total depth of G in. These T-beams ar(^ spaced 
6 in. on cent<;rs. In calculating stnuigth, no part of the web is considered as taking compression, 
meaning by web the part of the steam below the slab itself. Reinforcement is placed at the 
bottom of the T-beam; and wire mesh, needed principally for expansion or contraction, is 
placed at the bottom of slab.^ 

Ordinary concrett; formulas aic used with the following w'orking strcBses: Compression in extreme fiber, 3.50 
lb. per sq. in ; shear, 20 lb per atp in ; bond stress, .30 lb per sq. in , bearing, 300 lb per aq in ; tension in steel, 
16,000 lb. pvr s<] in Ratio between moduli of steel and gypsum, 30. 

The gypsum seta (luickly and allows the speedy removal of forms. As there is some heat developed when the 
gypsum hardens, this property is useful in cold weather. The form work is executed to a greater finish than for 
those used for concrete. 



,.R0ofmg mafena! 

/ ^’I^Cemenf rnrwfarf/rdsh 
J / .Onder oremder conenfe f/// 
h J / (Mimmum thickness 3*) 


- T^rnn-coHo hollow file 




Fig. 253. — Reinforced gypsum slab. 


183</. Gypsum Composition. — Gypsum has a low conductivity for heat and is a 
good material to use where much moisture is pre.sent in the air, as in power houses, textile 
mills, and similar manufacturing plants. The suspended system consists of two No. 12 galvanized 
cold drawn steel wires twisted together, spaced from 1 to 3 in. apart and securely anchored at 
the end purlins by means of hooks (see Fig. 254). This system with a 3-in. slab will span 10 ft. 
for a light roof load. A 4-in. thickness is preferable for heavier loads. The supporting medium 
in this type is the series of wire cables, the slab acting as a covering. An equalizing bar is 
placed at the middle of the span to assure an equal deflection of the cables. The slab is porous, 
as there is present with the gypsum other substances as eex^oanut fiber, shavings, or even as- 
» Eng. Rec., Dec. 16, 1910, by Virgil G. Marani, Cons. Kngr , C’levcland, O. 
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bestos chips. In selecting this roof slab, inquiry should be made as to whether the admixtures 
are apt to cause discoloration or flaking on the underside of the slab. The slab ^ould be 
promptly protected from snow and ice which quickly injure a porous slab. The lightness of 
the material, about 4 lb. per in. of tliickness, causes economy in the supporting trusses and 
purlins. 

183c. Wood. — Wooden roofs are used in mill construction and on frame build- 
ings, and also on steel stru(;tu res where the fire hazard is negligible (see Figs. 255, 256, and 257). 
In frame construction, the, rafters arc generally spaced 16 in. on centers, covered with J^-in. 


.'/rbofinff TTtafwxtl 
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Fia. 254. — Suspended gypsum composition slab. 


Fig, 255. — Mill construction. 




Fig. 258, — “French” or diagonal method of laying Fig. 259. — “American” or straight method of laying 
asbestos shingles. asbestos shingles. 

matched sheathing. Where shingles, tile, or slate is to be used, roofing slats may be used, 
omitting the plank — thus allowing a space of 2 to 3 in between the slats. In mill construction, 
heavy roof timbers are used with purlins spaced 5 to 6 ft. apart wdth a 3-in. plank slieathing. 
With steel construction, nailing pieces must be bolted to the purlins. Either a single thickness 
of plank lieavy enough to sustain the loading may be used, or tw'o thicknesses of plank, the 
second layer applied diagonally. If wooden purlins are used, clips arc provided on the trusses 
for attaching the purlins. 

184. Roof Coverings. 

184a. Shingles. — Shingles are made of asbestos, wood, or metal. Asbestos 
Shingles . — Several makes of asbestos shingles arc on the market. They are made of about 
15% asbestos fiber and 85% Portland or hydraulic cement, formed under a pressure 
of 700 tons per sq. ft. Asbestos shingles are very durable and suffer very little from the climatic 
conditions. They are also fireproof, affording protection against sparks. These shingles can 
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be cut with a saw. They should be applied on matched sheathing covered with slaters’ felt or 
waterproof paper (see Figs. 258 and 259). Galvanized iron or copper nails should be used for 
fastening. Weight of asbestos shingles, 2K to lb. per sq. ft. 

Wooden Shingles , — Wooden shingles are made of cypress, cedar, redwood, white and yellow 
pine, and spruce — the lasting qualities in the order given. White cypress shingles are the 
most durable. Redwood shingles are the least inflammable, and arc used extensively along the 
Pacific Coast. A shingle roof should have a slope of 6 in. to the foot, except for less important 
roofs where 4)^ in. to the foot may be used. Shingles may be nailed to slats, or a plank sheath- 
ing may be used covered with waterproof paper or felt (see Figs. 260 and 261). Standard size 
of wooden shingles: 20 in. long, 2^2 to 16 in. wide, in. thick at butt end. 1000 shingles 4 in. 
wide will lay 111 sq. ft. of roof surface with 4-in. gage (exposure to weal her), 125 sq. ft. ^\^th 



Fia. 260. — Slat method of laying wooden .shingles. Fia. 261 — Sheathing nn'thod of laying wooden Mhinglos. 


43'2-in. gag(', and 139 sq. ft. with 5-in. gage. It ivill take 900 shingles to cover 1000 sq. ft. 
with a 4-in. gage, 800 with a 4)2-in. gage, and 720 with a 5-in. gage. Five pounds of three- 
penny nails or 73'2 Ih. of four-penny nails should be provided for 1000 shingles. A man will lay 
from 1000 to 1500, 4-in. shingles per day according to the class of work. For hip and valley 
roofs 5 % should be added for cutting, and irregular roofs with dormers, 10 % should be added. 

When the space umler the shingles is to be occupied, the sheathing method is the one to be preferred on account 
of protection from heat and cold. The open slat metho<l gives longer life on account of more ventilation. The 
life of shingles may be prolonged by dipping them in linseed oil or creosott*. 

Metal Shingles . — Metal shingles are made of tin, galvanized stcc‘1, galvanized iron, zinc, 
or copper. They arc generally made interlocking and have stifTener ribs, and are made in 
many shapes and sizes. At present they are not much used, having no great advantage over 
wooden shingles. 

1845. Slate. — Slate conies in sizes from 7X9 in. to 24 X 44 in., and from 31 j 
to % in. thick. The common roofing sizes used are 12 X 16 in., 12 X 18 in., 12 X 20 in., and 
14 X 24 in. Common thicknesses are in. and l^in. The ^Kc-hi. 
thickness weighs 6t^ lb. laid, and the 34 in. weighs 8 lb. Slate 
should be laid with a lap of 3 in. over the second course below (st'e 
Fig. 262). The top course along the ridge, 2 to 4 ft. from gutters 
and 1 ft. from the hips and valleys, sliould be laid in ela.stic cement. 

A man can lay 23^^ squares of slate per day. The slope of roof 
should be 6 in. per ft. for 14 X 24-in. slate and 8 in. per ft. for 
smaller slate. For small sizes 3 penny nails should be used, and for 262.— -siate roof. 

12 X 20 in. and over, 4 penny nails. All holes should be drilled. 

A hard slate should be selected of the tough and springy vari(;ty. If slate is too soft, holes 
become enlarged; if too brittle, the slate breaks when squaring and in shipment. Slate should 
be laid on slats or sheathing with a paper or felt base. 

184c. Tin. — Tin has been used extensively on dwellings, public buildings and 
factories. If kept continually and thoroughly covered wdth red lead or oxide, with pure 
linseed oil, a tin roof properly laid will last, in a dry climate, from 30 to 50 yr. Much depends 
on the quality of the iron and method of coating with tin. The pure iron plates recently 
brought out, such as the Arnico iron, appear very good. As with all metal roofs, salt air 
shortens the life. Tar paint or tar paper should never be used for tin roofs. The I. C, grade 
38 
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(c) (d) 

Standing Seam 
Fio. 2G3. — Till roofs. 


of tin should be used for roofs as it does not expand as much as the heavier I. X. grade. 
Sheets come in sizes of 10 X 14 in. and multiples, and weigh 50 lb. per square before the tin 
is applied. General sizes used, are 14 X 20 in., and 20 X 28 in. The 20 X 28-in. sheets are 
easier to apply but the brnallcr, liaving more seams, make a stiffer roof. Tin must not be used 
on roofs where people are apt to walk. Hoofs with a slope of less than 4 in. to the foot should 
have flat seams (sold(Ted); steeper slopes may use standing seams (not soldered). Flat 
seams should have edges turned M in. and locked. Standing seams should have one edge 
. turned IK in. and the other edge turned IK in. per- 

1 pendicular to the shc'et. After placing high and low 

and curled (see I'lg. 2b3). Standing seams need not be 

' ^ soldered. The cross seams are, of course, flat solden^d 

*1 ^ seams. Long strips are made up in the shops, the side 

I seams formed on the roof. All flat seams should be 

locked and soldered, sweating the solder into the seams. 
Cleats should be folded into the seams and spaced 8 in 
Standing Seam apart for flat scams and 12 in. apart for standing sc'ams 

Fio. 2G3. — Tin roofs. Each cleat should be nailed into the roof with two l-in, 

barbed tinned wire nails. 14 X 20-in sheets should be 
used for flat seams and 20 X 28 in. for standing seams. Acid should never be used as a 
flux for soldering tin. Rosin is much to be preferred. Felt or waterproof paper may be used 
under the tin but never tar or tarred paper. With flat seams a box of 112, 14 X 20-in. 
sheets will lay 180 sq. ft., or 625 sheets per 1000 sq. ft. With standing seams a box of 112, 
20 X 28-in. sheets will lay 356 sq. ft. or 312 sheets per 1000 sq. ft. 

184d. Copper. — Copper is used extensively on buildings of the better class for 
ornamental purposes, and also on domes, mansards, etc., where a durable and light roof is re- 
quired. Its first cost is high, but it requires no paint — 

and the upkeep is low. _ ^ 

In hot climates copper is not so durable as in 
the temperate zone and will oxidize; great heat, gen- V ' 

oral ly, causing oxidation and buckling. In moderate iuiidihg iF- ^ 

climates the metal takes on a coating of carbonate Sheafhm^ 

of copper and turns green, and this action prevents Fi(j. 201 — C opjw'i iot)fs 

the deterioration from going deeper. As compared 

with lead, it will not creep on steep roofs from expansion. It is ductile, tenacious, and 
malleable, thus easily worked. It has less expansion and is more durable than zinc, and 
presents a fine appearance. Owing to recent high cost, zinc, and at times lead, has been used 
instead of copper. Lap seams should be avoided wherever possible, using instead trough oi 
roll seams (see Fig. 264). Copper sheets come in sizes 24 X 48 in. to 72 X 48 in. Soldering 
should be avoided as much as possible. When soldering is necessary rosin should be used for 

the flux. The usual sheet for roofing weighs 
Cap sfrip-i, .■Qtah-2" hi(>’ apart 16 oz. per sq. ft. See booklets of the Copper 

and Brass Hes(*ar(;h As.sociation, New York, 
fo** other copper roofing details. 

184c. Zinc. — As a roofing ma- 
Sloping S«m gaining in use in the Unitc<l 

sloping Roofs States, and has been used very extensively 

Fio. 265 . -Zin« roof. Europe. Usually 16-oz. zinc sheets 

arc specified. Zinc must not be used in 
contact with other metals, except iron, on account of the setting up of galvanic action due to 
the almost universal presence of moisture. When used on wood containing some acid, a layer 
of building paper or felt should be interposed. Zinc is soluble in diluted acids, and is attacked 
to some extent by salt air, soot, and acids in some lumber with which it may come in contact. 
In a dry clean air, zinc is very durable; it can not be bent and twisted like lead, all sharp bends 
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Fig. 265. —Zinc roofs 
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Small Curved 
Surfaces 


Drip Me+hods 

Fkj 2G0. — la'iid roofs. 


requiring cutting and soldering. Zinc may be laid like tin with standing joints, but it must 
be remembered that zinc has a much greater coefficient of expansion, which is the basic idea in 
all details for zinc constniction (see Fig. 265). The expansion “roll cap” is ree.ommcnded for 
all seams running up and down the roof. In Europe corrugated zinc sheets are used. 

184/. Lead . — Lead is used for roofing on small curved surfaces, and on roofs 
where there are a number of corners and projections to cover. It is easily bossed and stretched 
and can be made to fit warped sur- 
faces without cutting or soldering. 

While heavier than zinc or tin, the 
reduction in labor may overcome the 
handicap of more weiglit and greater 
cost. Lead has a large coefficient of 
(ixpansion and will creep on steep 
roofs. It should not be used for a 
greater stretch than 10 to 12 ft. with- 
out a joint roll or drip. It comes in 
cast sheets 6 ft. wide and 16 to 18 ft. long, and in rolled sheets 61 2 to 7 ft. wide and 25 to 35 ft. 
long. Roofing lead should weigh 7 lb. per sq. ft. A greater piteli than 1 in. p('r foot should 
not be ustid unless creeping is amply provided for. Narrow thi(‘k plank should be used to 
prevent wari)ing, so that raised edges will not cut th(‘ lead. Lead should not be nailed or 
soldctred. Locks and welts should be used. If possible, horizontal joints should be made by 
providing drips (see Fig. 266). Joints from ridge to eaves should be made on a 2 to 3-in. 
round. All sharp corners should be avoided. 

184/7. Corrugated Steel. — Corrugated steel roofing is generally laid directly on pur- 
lins, b\it sheathing may also be us('d. It offers a rapid means of roofing at a low first cost, (kir- 
rugated steel is extensively used for mill buildings, train sheds, foundries, wharves, skip bridges, 
niiiKJ buildings, sheds, etc. It should not be used for a smaller slope than 4 in. per ft. unless a 

longer lap is used. For long life the sheets should be 
kept painted, particular attention being paid to the 
sheets along the eaves and gabl(\s, and around the stacks 
or other openings. Ck)iTUgat(‘d slauds come in 21V-in. 
widths with 2^ X ?8-in. corrugation as a standard. 
Sheets are generally laid on the roof with th(i end lap 6 
in. and side lap two corrugations, the net covering width 
21^2 in., the usual thickness No. 20 or No. 22 gage. 
The sheets are fastened to the purlins with straps or 
clips (see Fig. 267), (Jips are made of No. 16 steel, 
in. wide X 2 , ‘2 iu. long crimped one end to go over the edge of beam or channel flange. 
Straps make a better roof. Straps are made of No. 18 steel, in. wide, passed around th(i 
purlins and bolted to sheets with -^fj-in. stove bolts, one strap to the linear foot. One bundle 
of hoop steel W(4ghs 50 lb. and contains 400 ft. 
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Fig. 2G7. — CorruKatinl steel. 


To avoid condoiiBation, an ashestoB lining (anti-eondensation lining) should be placed under sheets, or plank 
sheathing should be us€*d. Sheets are either galvanized or not-galvanizcd (blaek) lllaek sheets must alnayH 
be painted, preferably with red lead or iron oxide with jiure linseed oil. Where corrosive gase.*! attack the slicets, 
as in smelters where sulphurous gases are produced, asphalt, graphite, or tar paints (pure) should be used, as they 
provide a more inert paint body. 

Corrugated steel is nailed to wooden sheathing with barbed wire nails, 8 penny size spaced 12 in apart. 
96 nails weigh about 1 lb. 20% excess should be added for waste — No. 22 gage corrugated sheets weigh 170 lb. 
per square, black, and 190 lb. galvanizi'd. No. 20 gage sheets weigh 20r> lb. and 225 lb. respectively, laid, including 
2 corrugations for side lap, 6-in. end lap, sheet 8 ft long X 26 in. wide. 


184/i. Asbestos Protected Metal. — Asbestos protected metal consists of a steel 
core encased in successive layers of asphalt, asbestos, and a heavy waterproofing envelop. 
Corrugated sheets come in 28-in. widths, 2J^-in. corrugations and 5 to 12-ft. lengths. Net 
covered space, when laid, with 13-2-^ corrugation lap is 24 in. This roofing is corrosion proof 
against acid fumes, corrosive gases., salt air, moisture, and alkalies. Having small conductivity 
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for heat and electricity, it is well fitted for many uses where plain steel sheets are not suitable. 
Thus, it is an excellent material for conditions of high humidity and Large difference in tem- 
^ ^ . perat\ire, inside and outside of building. It is light, and is applied in the 

Mansard 3hee+9 same way as corrugated steel; or aluminum, galvanized iron, or copper 
Fig 26 hangers may be used. Purlins should be spaced from 3 ft. 10 in. for No. 

26 gage up to 7 ft. 10 in. for No. 18 gage, on a slope of 4 in. or more in 12 
in. Colors are terra cotta, dark grey, and white. Special mansard roof sheets 28 in. wide 
X 5 to 10 ft. long are made, beads in. high, in. wide*, spaced 6^ in- on centers (see 
Fig. 268). These sheets lay 26 in. to the weather. 

184i. Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing. — Asbestos corrugated sheathing consists 
of asbestos fiber and hydraulic or Portland cement mixed with water and sub- 
jected to a pressure of 0000 lb. per s(p in. These sheets have a hard, smooth 
surface, and mak(i a light, permanent, fireproof roof. They are not affected 
by acid fumes, moisture, or other (iorrosive agencies and are insulators of heat 
and electricity. Purlins may be spaced 3 ft. apart; aluminum wire with lead 
washers are used for fastening the purlins (see Fig. 269). The aslx'stos sheets are manufac- 
tured in lengths from 4 to 10 ft., 27}^ in. wide, 1 in. deep, and on the average r in. thick. 

184j. Slag or Gravel Roofing. — Slag or gravel roofing may be laid on concrete 
or gypsum slab, or on plank roofing. With plank sheathing th(? roof should first be covered 
with dry felt. Then two-ply felt (tarred) is laid and mopped with y)itch. Then on top of this 
three-ply tarred f(*lt is laid and mop])ed on top with pitch. While the pitch is soft, it is covered 
with 3 11). per sq. ft. of crushed slag or 4 lb. per sq. ft. of clean gravel, W(41 screened, of to 
in. size. With a concrete or gypsum slab the felt should be omitted and the slab mopped with 
pitch before laying the tarred felt. If the slab has a pitch of more than 1 in. in 12 in., provision 
should be made for nailing. Asphaltic felt and pitch may be substituted for coal tar felt and 
pitch. A good gravel or slag roof should last for 20 to 25 yr. and is more fireproof than tin. 
Oils of asphalt do not evaporate as quickly as those of coal tar; hence the life and flexibility of 
the asphalt gravel roof is the greater. 

184A:. Prepared Roofing. — There are several brands of prepared roofing on the 
market. Such roofings are composed of either paper, felt, or asbestos paper and saturated with 

different brands of waterproofing (;ompounds, and are gener- 
ally laiil on a plank sheathing of matched boards. They are 
lapped at the edges and nailed to the roof with galvanized 
iron nails and tin washers, and the seams are thoroughly 
cemented together (see Fig. 270). With some brands the en- 
tire surface is covered with a water-proof cenu'nt and pow- 
dered asbestos sprinkled on the surface. On sloping surfaces 
of 4 in. or more in 12 in., it is not necessary to cement the 
seams if the roofing is laid paralhd to the c*aves and there is 
enough lap to prevent the rain from driving in. 

184/. Clay Tile. — Clay t ile for roofing is made in several diffi'rent forms — Spanish 
tile, Pan tile, Ludowici tile, plain tile, and several others. Plain tile come in sizes G ^4 X 103'2 X 
in. and are laid the same as slate, with one-half the length to the weather. Spanish tile. Pan 
tile, and Ludowici tile, aie of the interlocking type, and may be laid on angle sub-purlins, plank 
sheathing, or book tile. When laid on angle sub-purlins, the tile is fastened with copper wire. 
The undepide of the joints should be pointed to prevent dust and dry snow from drifting in. 
A porous, non-sweating tile, glazed on the top surface only, should be used where there is danger 
of condensation. With book tile or plank sheathing, felt should be used and the tile nailed on 
with copper nails. Clay tile weighs from 750 to 1400 lb. per 100 sq. ft. 

184m. Cement Tile. — On buildings where a permanent, rapidly constructed roof 
is essential, cement tile serve the purpose admirably. These tile are made of clean sharp sand 
and Portland cement, reinforced with steel. They arc made in two styles, interlocking tile 
for sloping roofs and flat tile for flat roofs. The interlocking tile comes in various sizes; the 
most common are 20 X 52 X in., lay 24 X 48 in. to the weather, and weigh about 14 lb. per 
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sq. ft. They have a projection along the upper edge which hooks over the purlin. One side 
has a roll, and the other side a rabbet. Tiles are interlocked by placing the roll of one tile over 
the rabbet of another (see Fig. 271). Horizontal joints arc made by lapping of\e tile over the 
tile below. No fastening is necessary. Flat tiles are used for roofs with a pitch of less than 
in. in 12 in. These are IK in. thiek and are laid on I-beam purlins, spaced 5 ft. on centers. 
Tlie joints are pointed and the surface is covered 
with composition roofing. 

184n. Metal Tile. — Metal tiles are 
stamped out of sheet steel, copper, tin, and zinc, 
to imitate clay tile. They are very light, and the 
first cost is less than clay tile. They are made in 
different patterns and sizes, and are interlocking. 

As a rule they are nailed to wood sheathing 
covered with felt. Metal tiles are not so durable 
as clay tile and require frequent painting. 

184f>. Glass. — Glass roofs are used 
on domes, greenhouses, and public buildings, and 
on factories and mill buildings where daylight is 
essential. For greenhouses, flat, plain glass is 
generally used. Wire glass, however, is used where strength is recpiired. Itibbed or other 
glass with a rough surface should not be used for this purpose as it difTus(\s tin; light rays. On 
domes, a heavy wini glass with a surface having ribs or prisms on one side; is retpiired, as 
there it is necessary to diffuse th(i light rays as well as the heat rays. On factories and mill 
buildings, the usual practice is to have glass inserts, although a f(iw buildings have b(‘en con- 
structed with the entire roof made of glass. Actinic glass may be used for roofs and skylights 
in warehouses or other buildings containing goods which may be siibjeet to fading by ordinary 
sunlight. Glass inserts may be cast in cement tile slabs, or corrugated glass she(‘,ts may be 
used, niinforced with wire, in conjunction with corrugated steel, asbestos, or asbestos-pro tec t(id 
metal sheets. 
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Corrugated glass sheets are 5H ft. long, 26 in. wide, and >4 in. thick; other lengths, however, may be obtained. 
The corrugations are made to fit standard corrugated steel sheets. The sheets are fastened to the purlins by means 
of clips. They should have no side lap but should be fastened togi*ther by placing a .'l-in stnii of asphalt felt along 
the joint and a 3-in. strip of No. 24 gage under the joint. Bolls, J^ 4 -in. diameter, pas.suig between the glass sheets 
and spaced about 10 or 12 in. apart should be used to clamp the whole joint together (sec Fig. 272). Knd joints 
should be made by lapping the sheets 2 in., preferably over a piulin. Strips of asphalt felt 2-m. wide should bo used 
on top of the purlins and between the sheets. 

Flat glass sheets have end laps, and the side joints are made water tight by means of a spring cap. No putty 
Is used. Flat glass weighs about 3M lb. per sq. ft. and corrugated glass about 4 ^ 4 , for j-^-in. thickness. 

186. Condensation on Roofs. — Condensation takes place when the temperature inside the 
building is much higher than the outside and when there is enough moisture in the air to reach 
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the dewpoint. Thg best of ventilation is necessary to prevent condensation. In buildings 
where there is little or no heat, condensation can be wholly avoided by proper ventilation. 

Tar and gravol roofing is a poor insulator and, when used on plank sheathing, there is danger of deray of the 
wood where such roofs are subject to heat and moisture. The warm air goes through the plank quite readily and 
strikes the cold under surface of the roofing causing condensation. During the heating season the upper surface of 
the plank is continually moist. This may occur near the peaks where the hot vapors abound. 

To prevent condensation forming under concrete slabs they must be insulated. This may be done by insulat- 
ing the outer surface from cold or the inner from heat radiation. In the latter method the slab will not only be in- 
sulated on the inner surface but will also be insulated to a certain degree by the roofing material on the outside. 

186a. Methods of Insulating Roofs on the Outside. — There are several methods 
of insulating roofs on the outside. 

A cindt^r fill is probably the most extensively used for insulating a concrete roof slab, as it 
serves the double purpose of insulation and drainage. This provides an efficient insulation for 
buildings except where there is excessive moisture present as in paper mills, power houses-, etc. 

A cinder conende fill also makes a good insulation for a (!oncrete slab, but is not quite as 
efficient as cinder fill, and is more costly. 

A 3 or 4-in. soft clay partition type hollow tile laid end to end, to provide a continuous air 
space, makes an excellent insulation for all types of buildings. Plastic cement should be laid 
at the walls to take care of tlu; expansion. Hollow tile can only be used on sloping roofs as 
it does not provide for drainage. 

A combination of hollow tile and cinder fill probably gives the best insulation that can be 
constructed without the use of cork. It combines the advantages of both the cinder fill and 
the hollow tile, and provides a drainage for the flat slab. 

A double roof construction on concrete slabs, consisting of the usual slab and a tJiin auxiliary slab supported 
on a wood frame construction, gives very good results, but is expen.sive and non-fir(*i)roof. 

Hoofing blankets, consisting of felt or heavy tar or building paper jilaced uikUt roofing material, will give a 
sufficient insulation for buildings used for light manufacturing purposes, wan-lioiises, etc , wlu-ie \eiy little moisture 
is present. A blanket of one or two layers of cork 1 in. thick gives excellent results but is expensive, (.’ork in con- 
junction with hollow tile gives an insulation that is practically perfect. 

186b. Methods of Insulating Roofs on the Inside. — Hoofs insulated on the inside 
by means of suspended ceilings give good results for all classes of buildings, paper mills, textile 
mills, power houses, etc. This forms a dead air space wdiich prevents radiation of heat. 
Metal lath is hung below the slab and covered with piaster (1 part hydrated lime, 5 parts 
Portland cement and 12 pjirts sand, mixed before water is added, and containing long cow 
hair). There is danger of the metal lath rusting and it will not stand a hot fire. 

Gypsum is a fine matcTial to use for slabs where coiuh'iisalion is feared. It requires no 
other insulation and has given good satisfaction on many buildings. 

Asbestos provides another means of insulation and is used in the form of asbestos 
corrugated sheathing and asbestos protected metal. 

When corrugated steel sheets are used in mill buildings, an effective insulation consists c.f one or two layers of 
asbestos paper, followed by two layers of budding paper, placed under the corrugated steel hheets, and pr<‘vent<*d 
from sag by a wire netting stretched over the steel purlins. This is the simplest form for an inexpensive roof. 

186. Parapet Walls. — Buildings with exterior and division walls of masonry should 
have parapet w^alls formed by building the walls above the roof, exc.ept in detached 
buildings with overhanging eaves where a cornice is used. For residence buildings parapet 
w«alls should be 8 in. thick and extend 2 ft. above the roof for exterior w^alls and 8 in. for 
division w’‘alls. For public and business buildings they should be 12 in. thick and extend 3 ft. 
above the roof. Parapet walls are coped wdth terra cotta, stone, concrete, or cast iron. Para- 
pet walls are a protection against fire (see Art. 209 for details). 

187. Cornices. — Cornices made of sheet metal are often used instead of parapet 
walls. Better architectural effects may thus be obtained and tlie cornices may be worked in 
with the gutter. Brackets of sufficient strength must be provided for the cornices (see Art. 
208 for details). 
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ROOF DRAINAGE 

By John S. Brannb 

When the designer has determined upon the best roof for a building, in the sense of the most 
suitable roof at tliti least cost, he must also have solved, generally, the problems of getting rid 
of the roof water. A carefully planned roof drainage has much influence on the life of the roof 
and roof covering, and contributes, although to a lesser degree, to the sightliness of the struc- 
ture and to the convenience of tenants. 

188. Provisions for Proper Drainage. 

188a. Pitch. — A roof, in order to be watertight, must have sufficient pitch or 
slope to shed the water and prevent it from blowing or backing in under the roofing. With a 
sealed roof covering only enough slope to enable the water to flow off is necessary, but with a 
shingle, tile, corrugated steel, or slate roof more slope must be provided to prevent the water 
from backing up and running into the building at the horizontal laps. The following slopes are 
the minimum that should be used for various roof coverings: wood shingles, 6 in. vertical to 12 
in. horizontal; slate, 6 in.; tile, 4 to 7 in.; corrugated sheathing, 4 in.; metal flat scams, K 
in; metal standing seams, 8 in.; ready roofing, 1 in.; slag, ^2 in,; and gravel M in. 

188h. Flashing. — ^One of the most important things about a roof is the flashing. 
Flashing may be of Tx tin, 16-oz. copper, 14-oz. zinc, or composition. It should be high enough 
to prevent the water from backing up or flowing over the top (see Fig. 273a). Narrow flashings 




Fio. 273. — Flashing. 


are frequently used with a mistaken idea of economy, and always are a source of trouble. Along 
a wall, the flashing should extend 8 to 10 in., or higher if there is danger of the water backing up, 
due to the clogging of roof leaders, causing water pockets. With corrugaUui sheets, flashing 
is used with one wing corrugated to match the sheets, covered with a two corrugation lap (see 
Fig. 2736). In valleys and around stacks on a sheet metal roof, the flashing should extend in 
12 in. (or more) up the slope (see Fig, 273 c). On the ridge it is customary to use flashing, a 
ridge roll, or a cap. Flashing along high-class brick and stone walls may be counter flashed with 
4-lb. lead extending 1 to 2 in. into the wall, and down to within 1 in. of the roofing. Lead 
wedges should be used in the joints to sec.ure the counter flashing. All seams must be riveted, or 
locked and soldered. With a composition roofing the felt should be turncKl up the wall, well 
mopped with tar or asphalt, and counter flashed. ' If there is danger of breaking the felt, a metal 
flashing should be usetl, extending 12 in. under the felt and sealed to the felt with tar or asphalt. 
For further details in regard to copper flashings, see the booklets of the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, New York. 

188c. Gutters. — Gn^at care must be taken in selecting the type of gutter to bo 
used. On flat roofs having projecting eaves a gutter should never be placed at the edge except 
in warm climates where there is no frost. With a roof of this typ(^, the snow will melt on the 
portion of the building that is heated and run down on the cokh^r projection, and form ice. As 
the ice grows tliicker the water will back up on the roof and find its way over the flashing and 
under the roofing material. A gutter should be formed behind the wall line by flattening out 
a 6-in. single bead eaves trough and bending up the beaded edge 3)'^ in. perpendicular to the 
roof, the remainder laying flat on the roof. This should be placed so that it will drain into 
inside leaders. Wherever eaves troughs are used, snow guards should be placed to prevent the 
snow from sliding down the roof and bending or breaking the gutter. In designing gutters, 
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the size and location of leaders must be taken into account. Gutters are generally made the 
same sizeas the leaders unless the leaders are spaced more than 50 ft. apart, then the size of 
gutters must be increased 1 in. for every additional 20 ft. of leader spacing for sloping roofs. 




Fig. 274. — Guttor of parnprt wall, rorruKated stcol roof. Fia 275. — Vallcj'^ guttor, corrugated steel roof. 
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Fig. 270. — Eaves gutter, plank roof 
composition flooring. 
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Fig. 27S — Eaves gutter, zinc roof 
(Tailing must move freely on aeeount 
of large expansion and contraction.) 



Fiq. 279. — Eaves gutter, slate and porous tile roof. 


Fig. 280. — Eaves gutter, shingle roof zinc lining. 



Fig. 2S1. — Eaves gutter, bonanza tile. 



Fig. 282. — Eaves gutter, concrete roof. 


and for every additional 30 ft. of leader spacing for flat roofs. Gutters smaller than 5 in. 
are difficult to solder and had better not be used. Gutters have generally a height of 1J4 
times the bottom diameter. If box gutters are used, they should have an equivalent area. 
Gutters should slope 1 in. in 15 ft. 
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Leaders. — The size of leaders depends on the rate of rAinfall and the number 
used. A sufficient size of leader must be provided to keep the roof free from water. Tlie rate of 
rainfall varies greatly in different localities, but provisions for handling a rainfall of 5 in. per hour 

willl do for practically all purposes. A good 
rule is to provide 1 sq. in. of h'adcr area for 
every 150 sq. ft. of roof surface. Leaders 
should he spaced not more than 50 ft. apart for 
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Fia. 283. — Saw-tooth giittor, coiierotp roof. 
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Fia. 284. — Valley gut tor, zino on i)lnnk roof. (Note 
expansion methods, doponding on slope.) 


peaked roofs and not more than 75 ft. apart for flat roofs. The leaders should not he less 
than 4 in. in diameter for main roofs and 3 in. for porch roofs and sheds. Inside leaders should 


he made of extra lieavy cast-iron or galv^anized 
wrought-iron pipe with a trap wherever they 
open at the roof near dormers, chimiK'ys, and 
ventilating shafts. Outside leaders should l)e 
made of galvanized iron or copper. All roof 
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Fig. 285. — Zino gutter, corrugated steel roofing. 
(Note expansion arrangement ) 



Fig. 280 — I'dashed jmrapet (.\rrangcnient for 
leader in stone wall ) 


connections should he made watertight with copper ferrules. It is w(‘U to hear in mind the 
advantage of using the expansion type of outside leadt'r, consisting generally of a sheet, 
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Fig. 287. — Various types of eaves, troughs, and hangers (from Catalogue Soutliern Iron Co., St. Louis). 


bent in the form of a square, with an expanding joint, and with the sheet painted with red 
lead on the inside before being bent into the leader shape. A durable metal is necessary. 
Since copper is very expensive, although also very lasting, a pure iron may be used, galvanized 
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— as, for example, tRc Armco iron. At the leader basket, strainers should be placed at a 
leader entrance to keep out leaves and twigs. 

188e. Catch Basins. — ("atch basins should be made of copper, 8 in. square, 4 in. 
deep and with a 4-in. flange at the roof. The edge should be raised % in. to prevent x)itch from 
running in when the last coat is applied. 

188/. Methods of Obtaining Drainage Slopes on Flat Slabs. — Concrete roof slabs 
are generally made level to decrease the cost of the form work. Some means for obtaining the 
necessary slope for drainage must be provided. This is generally done by placing a cinder fill or 
a cinder concrete fill on top of the slab, or by placing a thin slab supported by wood above the 
main slab. The latter iiK.thod is but little used as it is expensive, and falls in the non-fireproof 
class. A cinder fill is lighter and cheaper than a cinder concrete fill. A good grade of steam 
boiler cinders should be \Ksed. They should be graded to give the proper slope, should have a 
minimum thickness of 8 in., and be well tamp(;d and sprinkled. A cement mortar finish, 1 in. 
thick (composition: 1 cement to 3 sand) must be floated on before the cinders dry out. The 
mortar finish must be kept from 1 to 2 in. away from walls, and joints should be filled with 
plastic cement. Cinder fill weighs from 50 to 60 lb. per cu. ft. Cinder concrete fill is similar 
to cinder fill, the difference being that 1 part of cement is added to 8 parts of (;inders and the 
finish is made '}i in. thick instead of the 1 in. for the cinder fill. 

189. Drainage Schemes. — In order to get the best service from a drainage sc.heme it is 
necessary to consider usefulness, durability, materials, w'orkmanship, and fitness. 

189a. Usefulness. — The water must be draiiu'd from the roof as quickly as 
possible, and at the ground level it must be provided with a suitable drain to run it to the sewer, 
street gutter, or to the rain water cistern, far enough from the building to be sure that it will 
not find its way into the c(‘llar. The rain water cistern is a large hole in the ground, lined with 
stone or brick laid in cement mortar, and filled with graded stone. In the smaller cisterns the 
lining is often omitted. When the lined type is used, the water is available for the tenants for 
household use; with the unliiK'd v.ariety the object is to make the water seep into the subsoil. 
The slope of the roof gutter must not be too steep as this will cause a rapid curnuit, causing 
backing-up of w'ater, overflow, and abrasion of the gutt<‘r surface, which is most objectionable 
with roofings with a sanded or pc'bbled surface. When* open valley gutters shed a stream on a 
lower roof surface, the lattc'r must be prot(‘cted against abrasion and h'akage by propc'rly 
distributing the flow through a spreader, w'hi(*h discharges on a specially rc'inforced roofing 
surface. The better way is to carrj^ such masses of water in their own leaders direct to catch- 
basin, and terminate such leaders so as to throw the flow of W’ater in the direction wanted, and 
avoid the possibility of w'ater rushing up under flashings. 

In buildings with overhanging eaves the water is fn*quently allowTd to drip on the ground. 
When such a building, which may be used for a mill or a factory, has a series of transverse saw- 
tooth skylights, with their gutters shedding water on the main roof a little distance below, the 
water will pour over the eaves in a mass just where it leaves the transverse^ gutter, or very near 
this point. This condition seriously interferes with opening window's below, especially when 
the windows turn on a horizontal pivot, and the roof overhang is small, as in that case the 
watcjr pours directly on the inedined window surface. 8uch conditions (tan be avoided, in part, 
b> a large eaves overhang, and better yet, by a parapet wall and inside eaves gutter. This 
latter method also avoids the annoyance of eav(\s water coming down on entrance stairs, into 
material bins, or on other articles placed close to the building wall. 

Where the buildings have several roof levels, and the lower roofs drain into the main leader from high levels, 
it becomes necessary to provide a trap at the junction of the main leader and low-roof leader. If this is not done, 
the water rushing down from the high roof will sometimes back up on the low roof, especially if the low-roof leader 
is short and a large amount of water is passing down the main roof leader. During heavy thunder showers it has 
been noticed that when this precaution is not taken the water around the low-roof catchbasin will spout up seveial 
feet in the air and flood the low roof. 

Whenever the roof water is carried to the ground by leaders, provision must be made to drain the water away 
from the building for reasons of sanitation, sightliness and life of foundation walls. Where storm sewers are not 
available, and the building lies lower than the street, a rain water cistern should be dug at a distance from the 
building of not less than 50 ft. The subsoil drain should be placed well under the frost line and have a slope of about 
1 in. in 10 ft. 
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The greatest demand on the roof drainage system occurs during a heavy rain stonft of short duration, say for 
5 or 10 minutes, during which time the rain may amount to 1 in. although such downpour seldom occurs. This 
shows the nec('ssity of inspecting the drainage at least twice a year, spring and autumn, to remove rubbish and 
repair damage done by ice and rust. 

1896. Durability. — Inspection, mentioned above, is necessary for durability. 
Metal work may require painting or soldering or even renewal, fastenings of the metal to roof 
or walls may have worked loo.se and strainers may need to be rciicwc'd. Tar and felt roofing 
may need to be coated with tar or asphalt to fill cracks and to soften the entire surface. Sand, 
pebbles, loaves, and twigs should be removed, leaders flushed, and subsoil pipe looked after. 
It is important to at tend to these things so as to avoid rot and decay setting in along the eaves 
and walls wdiere the damage is not always seen until it assumes proportions calling for expensive 
repairs. 

189c. Materials and Workmanship. — Materials and workmanshij) should be of 
the best. If iron is used, the pure varieties should be secured which in thc^ end are more econo- 
mical than ordinary grjvdes. Although black painted iron does very well for steep roof material, 
it does not measure up for gutters, leaders, and other parts where the water remains much longer; 
here the iron must be tinned or galvanized. If zinc or copper is used, painting may not be 
necessary except for securing a harmonious tint. For leaders, in all lo(!alities that have frost, 
the corrugattid or expansion typo should be used. Wh(*n gutters are built up of tarred felts, all 
sharp bends should be avoided and sharp corners filled with wooden or mortar fillets, of large 
radius, so that the felt may have a secure base and sui)port. Lead, copper, zinc, galvanized 
iron, and tinned iron have lasting qualities in the order given. 

189r/. Fitness. — With buildings of the better class, the oaves gutters may bo 
incorporated with the cornice and made quite ornate. Leaders must look well and be pl.*ic(ul 
as mu(?h out of the way as possible, in the first place for appearances, and in the s(?cond placcj 
to avoid mechanical damage from the ground level up to say 4 ft. above the ground. For the 
lower 4 ft. double strength cast-iron pipe should be used, which will stand the impact of iron ash 
cans, etc., taken out of all residences once or more during the week. Where leaders are so 
located that repairs are costly, the most durable materials must be used. WIktc there are no 
eaves gutters, as on the simpler types of sheds, or manufacturing buildings, there must never- 
theless be short sections of eaves trough placed over main entrance stairs to prevent drip and 
ice formation on the steps. Piazza roofs should have gutters that will drain readily, preferably 
having the high l(;vcl over the main entrance steps. In the case of small piazza gutters, almost 
level, an overflow is often found directly over the main entrance steps due to a settling in the 
shallow piazza foundations. 


SKYLIGHTS AND VENTILATORS 
By John S. Bhanne 

190. Skylights and Ventilators in General. — For buildings occupying large areas, it is 
often impossible to provide sufficient daylight for the interior by means of windows in the 
exterior walls. In larger buildings several stories high, light courts are introduced, and in smaller 
buildings where this can be done, light shafts are used, the daylight coming through a skylight 
placed above the roof level where it is diffused into the interior of the building by windows in 
the sides of the lightshaft. 

In all large private and public buildings the roof has one or more skylights which give 
light to the upper story, and sometimes so arranged as to help the illumination all the way down 
in buildings of moderate height. In such cases the skylight is often very large and is placed 
over an open light well which is guarded by a railing, and contains the main stairway. 

In one-story buildings requiring an exceptional amount of light, as greenhouses arul horti- 
cultural buildings, the entire roof is made of glass. In one story shop and factory buildings, 
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train sheds, etc., daylight is provided for the interior by one of the following methods of provid- 
ing a glass surface : , 

1. LiKlit through glass placocl in tho plane of the roof. 

a. GIubb tile. 

5. Glass inserts in concrete tile. 

c. Glass inserts in concrete slab. 

d. Corrugated glass sheets. 

€. Flat glass skylights. 

/. Translucent fabric, taking the place of glass. 

2. Light through glazed surfaces not in the plane of the roof. 

o. Common box skylights. 

h. Longitudinal monitors. 

t. Transverse monitors. 

d. fcJaw-tootli construction. 

In planning for light, the designer at the same time must keep ventilation in mind, because 
most special skylight devic(;s placed above the plane of the main roof surface are also well 
adapted for securing ventilation. A glazed surface may be made wholly or in part movable. 
The vertical (or nearly vertical) sides of monitor and saw-tooth roofs may be made part glass 
and part louvres. Louvres may also be provided on the vertical sides of box skylights. 

The designer must gather all the knowledge available as to light requirements, based on 
the occupation of the tenants of the building, and on the more or less favorable location of his 
building as regards height and location of surrounding structures. 

The necessity of the best available light and ventilation for the efficiency of all the workers, 
of whatever grade and responsibility, is now a well known economic fact, taken into account 
by every employer of labor. The nearer the glazed surface approaches the working floor, the 
better the light; but if too near, the heat rays in summer will bo very uncomfortable. 

North light is the best as there are no direct sun rays. Where direct sunlight will strike 
the glazed surface of the skylight, glass must be selected that will diffuse tho sunlight,; that is, 
scatter or br(*ak the direct rays so as to reach the condition of light without glare. Such glass 
is ribbed or contains small prisms, of various styles as to depth and spacing of ribs and prisms. 
When there is no obj(*ction to the loss of a little light, rough glass is used. The ribbed and 
prismatic types gatluT dirt very quickly, and require frequent cleaning; rough glass to a lesser 
degree. When the glass is i)lac(Ml, due consideration must be given as to which side is most 
accessible to the window clejiner, the inside or outside face. 

The amount of glass requin^d for Tnill and factory buildings depends entirely on o(;cupation 
of tenants or workers, and no general rule can be given. 30% of the side walls used for windows 
is often found, and again the entire side wall may be glass except for the space oc(aipi(?d by wall 
pilasters. 

The roof light must be studied with regard to location of machinery or desks, etc., and also 
from the standpoint of possible leaks, and breakage of glass. Care riiust be taken in placing 
skylights so as not to place them too near valleys or other depressions which may cause snow to 
cover them. 

It costs more, of course, to heat buildings with large glass surfaces during the wintc^r 
months; but it should also be remembered that there is a saving of artificial light all the year 
around. 

As regards fire protection, the following is taken from the 1909 code of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, p. 103: 

All openinKH in roof for tho adniisBion of liKht, other than olsowhore provided in this code, over elevator, ntair, 
dumb waiter shafts, and theatre Btage roofs, shall have metal frames and sash, glazed with wired glass not less than 
in. thick, or with glass protected above and below with wire screens, of not less than No. 12 galvanized wire, and 
not more than 1 in. mesh. 

The consistent use of wire glass in a building may save as much as 10% on the fire insurance. 

In all large dwellings, and in many small ones, and in all public buildings, means are pro- 
vided for carrying off foul air by ventilating shafts or ducts placed in the walls. Those in the 
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walls are carried up to the top of the parapet or higher. When ventilating shafts are used, they 
are sometimes made large and provide light for interior rooms. Such shafts must be fireproof 
and be carried not less than 2 ft. above the roof when covered with ventilating skylight, nor less 
than 3 ft. above the roof when open, terminating in a tile or cement coping. 

Machine shops, factories, shops, manufacturing establishments of the many types found 
often provide ventilation through the vertical sides of box skylights, through round metal venti- 
lators placed along the ridge, or through the vertical or slightly inclined sides of monitors and 
saw-tooth roofs. 

191. Notes on Glass. — Glass used in skylights of all kinds may be plain or reinforced; the 
latter type has wire mesh imbedded in it. This wire mesh may be placed between two plates 
of glass which are them rolled tog(ither; or rolled into one plate of glass. The first type is made 
by the “sandwich process”; the second by the “solid process,” also called the “Pennsylvania 
continuous pro(;ess.” The “solid process” produces a stronger glass. 

Single-strength glass is H 2 i*^- tliick, and double-strength glass is 3^? in. thick. 

For further information regarding the kinds, thicknesses, weights, and dimensions of glass, 
see Vol. II, Sec. 7, Arts. 180 to 195 inclusive. 

The ribbed variety diflfuses light well; the faetrolite variety has a still greater dilTuaion and creates a very uni- 
form light. The “A<iuaduet” glass is a ribbed glass wath deep and narrow grooves. The manufaeturers claim 
that the capillary attraetion will retain and carry off condensation at a slope as low as 10 deg. with the horizontal. 
Plain glass or wire glass, sandl)last(*d to give it a frosted appearance, is sometimes used for skyhglits. 

Stock sizes of wire glass run from It to 40 in. \Mde and from 50 to 100 in. long. Tin* unsuiiported width 
should not CKcoed 2t in. If ribbed glass is used, the ribs should run parallel to the slope, or stand vertical for 
side windows Wlwn windows are double glazed, place the ribbed surfaces toward each other and cross them. 

In vertical or slightly inclined wimlows, with small danger of breakage, double- or single-strength glass may bo 
used if not interfering with fire-protection policy. 


192. Skylights in Plane of Roof. 

. 192a. Glass Tile.— Glass tiles are often used on roofs in eonjunetion with clay 

tiles and are made of llie shape and size of the clay tile so as to match laps, thus retjuiring no 
further attention than laying them as decided by the designer (see Fig. 288). 

Sometimes they are laid in large units, forming several large roof lights, or 
in rows extending the h'ngth or part of the length of the buihling; more 
rarely seat te rod all over with the clay tile. The most eeonomical way is prob- 
ably to lay them in large units or long rows so as not to be constantly 
watching a certain pattern or design seattered all over the roof. 

1926. Glass Inserts in Concrete Tile. — Glass inserts are used 
to some extent in concrete tile and are very efficient. The interlocking 
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Fiu. 2S8. — Imperial tile with glass tile. 


Fio. 289. — Rein- 
forced cement tile 
with gloss inserts. 


Bonanza” tile, size to weather 24 x 48 in., has ribbed wire glass inserts, 14 x 26 in. (see 

Fig. 289). The tile with inserts may be laid in continuous rows or arranged to meet special con- 
ditions. The glass is laid into the form when the concrete is poured, and the finished tile is 
shipped to the building site like the all-concrete tile. 

192c. Glass Inserts in Concrete Slabs. — Glass inserts to be used in concrete 
slabs come in sizes from 0 to 63^2 square, and from 1)^ to 1 in. thick. Light concrete ribs, 
reinforced, arc poured between the inserts (see Fig. 290). The “units”, made of many small 
inserts, can be made in sizes to suit the beam or girder spacing, or purlin spacing, and each 
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unit is surrounded by a border of concrete. For tightness and to take up expansion and con- 
traction, the units are s(*parated ])y a thin joint of oakum packing covered with elastic cement. 

192d. Corrugated Glass Sheets. — Cor- 
rugated glass sheets arc 26 in. wide, 66 in. long, and 
H in. thick, and have standard 2j^-in. corrugations 
(see Fig. 272, p. 597). They are used with corrugated 
steel, corrugated asbestos, protected corrugated steel. 
The corrugations diffuse the light and heat rays, 
preventing glare, and the manufacturers elaim that a 
building covered with this glass is no warmer in 
summer than the same building would be if covered 
with corrugated steel sheets. 

192c. Flat Glass Skylights. — Flat glass 
skylights are oftem used in the plane; of the roof but 
unless there is suffieic'nt slope of roof to shed the snow 
as it falls, the light will be shut off and the purpose of 
the skylight defeatc'd. These; skylights must be par- 
ticularly w'e‘11 flashcel, to prevent leaks. Flat sky- 
lights sheuilel at least have a sle)pe of 2 in. per foot. 
192/. Translucent Fabric. — Translucent fabric is manufactured by elipping a 
wire mesh into an oil composition which hardens into an amber coloreel, translucent sheet. 
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Fia. 291. — Skylight bars. 


It is well adapted to buildings where the vibrations of running machinery are sogreat astobrt;ak 
glass. Also it may well be considered in locations where the foundations are apt to settle, as 
in filled-in groimd, throwing purlins out of line, and straining all rigid materials. This fabric 
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withstands ordinary heat, but when exposed to fire burns readily. Tlie fabric, softt'ns a little- 
when exposed to very high temperatures. It collects some dirt which shoidd be washed off, 

193. Skylights Not in Plane of Roof. 

193a. Common Box Skylights. — Common box skylights are. better than the 
flat ones on account of the greater ease of thorough flashing up along the high curb to prevent 
leakage. The top may be of the same slope as the roof, or may be arranged with a ridge to 
cause the snow to slide off. One advantage of the high curb is the possibility of arranging 
ventilating louvres all around the curb. When the slope of glass top is made 7 to 8 in. per foot, 
the snow will slide off. 

1936. Longitudinal Monitors. — The object of longitudinal monitors is to provide 
light as well as ventilation. For the right amount of light in a mill building, shop, or factory, 
no set rules can be 
given, but each class 
of building must be 
considered by itself. 

In a general way, for 
buildings with a 
height to eaves of 16 
to 20 ft., with ample 
side windows, say 
about 30% of wall 
surface, no monitor is 
required when the 
width of building is 
not over 40 ft. This 

nffers to shops where the work is done priiudpally along tluj walls, and tluj central portion of 
building is used for an aisle. WIkui the width becomes greater, the monitor is placaal along 
the ridge of roof, and is made about of the width between walls. 

The monitor roof is made of the same roofing material as the lain roof; tho monitor sides arc glazed, and the 
hash is either wholly or in part rnovahlc. A wide monitor having ts ndge in tin same vertical plane as that of the 
main roof, docs not ventilate efliciontly under all oircumstances, and under such conditions there should be a series 
of round sheet metal or asbestos ventilators plac ed along the monitor ndge. 

To overcome this condition an inverted monitor type has been placc'd «)n the maiket, with its valley gutter in 
the center and discharging hot air, smoke, fumes, and dust very efficiently to the* highest paits of monitor and 
out through louvres or movable sash (see Fig 202). 

The monitor roof may be made of glass, if slope is made sufficiently steep to shed snow-; and the higher part can 
be made to swing up for ventilation. 

1936*. Transverse Monitors. — Transverse monitors (b'ig. 293) are most jidapted 
for flat roofs, or for roofs with a slight slope. If used for stet*p roofs, the sash along t h(^ sid(\s 

becomes irregular and difficult to operate. When 
the slope is slight, tht^y are i)r{ictical in construc- 
tion and look well. These monitors start as near 
the wall as is lu'cessary to get good light, Jind havti 
glazed or louvrt'd sides, the same as the longitudi- 
nal monitor. With this type of monitor, there is 
an easy access from one side of building to the 
other, and they should always be set back from 
the building side sufficiently to provide a com- 
fortable w-^alk for inspection and cleaning of roof and sash. With a truss spacing of 16 ft. 
they should be placed in every third bay, which will place glazed sides about 30 ft. apart. 
This type of monitor avoids the valley gutter which often causes trouble in the saw-tooth 
construction by leaking. 

193d. Saw-tooth Construction. — Saw-tooth construction is used to get a very 
strong north light. To accomplish this every bay has a saw-tooth, the steep side is glazed and 
the gently sloping side has solid roofing. A very even lighting is thus obtained. 


Wjnek^vs. 



Fi(j. 293 — Tiaiiavcr.so monitor. 
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Ventilation is secured making the upper part of the sash movable (see Fig. 294). Some- 
times round sheet metal ventilators are placed along the saw-tooth ridge, and louvres are pro- 
vided on the two gable ends. When the glazed (steep) side faces due north, the glass can be 
perfectly clear, if placed vertically or very steep, so that the sun even at noon cannot shine 
through. This steepnc'ss, in the northern part of the United States, should be such that the 

angle with the horizontal is not less than 72 deg., and in the southern part, not less than 78 

deg. If the angle is smaller, there will be direct sunlight at noon, and this may necessitate 
ribbed or rough glass. When the glass is inclined, more light comes through. 

The saw-tooth type of skyliiclit sonietiines kIvcs trouble by leaks dovt'lopiriK aloiij? the valley gutters. To 
overcome this trouble the following precautions must be taken: 

(1) The gutter should be made wide, and all sharp corners avoided 
by providing libeial fillets and a perfect bearing surface under the gut- 
ter body. A narrow gutter invites the expansive action of ice, banks up 
the snow which accumulates by direct fall and by sliding off the glass, 

and makes it very difficult for window cleaners to stand in it. As the 

gutters are used frequently for thoroughfare across the roof, the gutter 

surface must be protected either by a special wearing surface or by plac- 
ing a plank walk along the gutter. This walk must not block the flow of 
water. It is better to spend money for a good wearing surface, as the 
plank rots, and twigs and leaves may block the water. 

Fid. 204. — Raw-tooth type. (^^ Flashings on both sides of the gutter should be made wide, and 

the supports for the gutter strong so that no deflection may set in and 
form water pockets in the gutters Rometimes much snow and ice form in saw-tooth gutters. If the gutters 
are long, it will be better to use interior downtakes which can be brought down along the columns. 

194 . Miscellaneous Notes on Skylights. — Wherever glass is used, some provision has to 
be made for carrying off condenstiiion, such as, small gutters in buildings where machinery or 
product would receive serious injury from water. There jir(‘ several types of skylight bars on 
the market (see Fig. 291), all aiming to collect nnd carry off condensation. Unless copper is 
selected, a closed bar section must not be used, as it can not be painted. 

All glass except expensive plate glass, has an uneve n surface and a cushion has to be provided between n.etal 
sash bars and glass by using putty, cement, asphaltic compounds, or felt. 'I’hc glass on the better class of modern 
sash is held by copper spring caps covering the joints and fastened to the bais with brass nuts and bolts. 

196 . Ventilators. — As described in Art. 193, light and ventihition are often provided 
by the same bulkhead, or skylight, w'hether this be a small box skylight or a large; monitor. 
In the section on “Heating, Ventilation and Power,” in Part 111, the questions of fresh air 
requirements are fully discussed, and it will be seen that they vary according to the uses and 
character of the building. 

Box skylights may be used as ventilators by having high curbs filled with louvres or movable sash, small hinged 
doors, etc. This will prove enough where small amounts of air have to bo expelled. 

Longitudinal mamtora of the common or inverted type give excellent vcuitilation by using louvres, shutters, or 
movable sash along the sides. Louvres are made of black or galvunisu'd ste(‘l or iron, asbestos, or asbestos pro- 
tected metal, all according to durability required and care given after placing. Shutters an* made of sheet iron or 
steel, blark or galvanized. Movable sash is the most useful an angement, giving both light and ventilation, and 
can be operated in large sections by hand or even driven by small motor. 

Trarisverse monitors are used for ventilation just as deseiilx'd tor longitudinal monitois 'riiis type has been 
used considerably, as the light distribution is very good, and while not so iierfi'ct as in the saw-tooth type, yet has 
not the disadvantage of the saw'-tooth gutter. 

Saio-tooth construction is well adapted to ventilation, on account of its shape, rcfcombling one-half of the inverted 
type monitor. The light, as stated, is also perfect. The disadvantages are a slightly higher cost than common 
transverse monitors, and the gutter. 

Open roof ventilation is used largely for rolling nulls and smelters where the heat is intense and the air is bur- 
dened with smoke, fumes, and gases. The method cominonly used is to provide two planes of purlins and by laying 
the lower end of roofing sheets on high purlins and the upper end on low puilins an elTect is produei'd like a large 
louvre laid on the roof slope. The only protection asked here is to keep out to a large extent snow and rain, whenee 
the lower ends of each set of sheets overlap upper end of sheets below. In addition to this, sides of building may 
not have any walls. 

Sheet metal ventilators, asbestos ventilators, etc. — The use of these has been referred to already. Several types are 
on the market, both as regards materials and method of operating (see Fig. 205). 

The suction of air is taken care of in various ways. One type is entirely etationary, and relies on the motion of 
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the outside air against the curved surfaces of the ventilator to suck the air out. Another type allows the upper par 
to move with the wind, so as to draw the air out. A third type has a rotary cap with spiral blades both on top and 
on the underside of the cap and is cither wind propelled or power driven. All ventilators must keep out rain. Some 
have glass tops and admit light. Dampers should be provided, and a type chosen that will prevent back draft. 
Another type of draft regulation is a sliding sleeve, and with this type a glass top is used. This sleeve can be raised 
or lowered by means of a cord running over a pulley. 
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196. Masonry Walls Below Grade. — Concrete is used perhaps more extensively than any 
other material for walls below grade. The forms are made of 1 or 2-in. lumber reinforced with 
2 or 4-iri. scantling as the case may require. 8afe allowable bearing pressures on walls for the 
concrete mixtures commonly used are as follows, assuming Portland cenuent concrete: 


1 - 2-4 (‘oncrete. 
1-3-5 concrete . 
1-3-6 concrete. 


350 lb. per sq. in. 
300 lb. per sq. in. 
250 lb. per sq. in. 


The common construe-tion is to employ concrete curtain walls 12 in. thick between the 
wall columns and in addition to reinforcing them vertically, to take tliii earth pressure, to place 
rods near the bottom of the wall so as to make the wall carry itself as a beam from footing to 
footing. 

For buildings of moderate height, stone is often used 
for walls. This is very economical when a local stone can 
be obtained. Stones should be laid with cement or lime 
and cement mortar, carefuly bedded in a full bed of mortar 
and worked around until a full solid bearing is obtained. 

The use of brick for exterior walls below grade is gradu- 
ally becoming less on account of the additional cost over 
that of a conen^te wall. Brick used for walls are hard- 
burned common brick, laid up in lime and cement mortar. 

Brick walls should not be less than 12 in. thick. 

In small residence construction, a hollow, vitrified, 
salt glazed tile has come into use for basement walls. 

These tile are 8 in. wide 16^^ in. long and 8 in. thick, and arc laid with broken joints like stone 
ashlar. Special tile laid vertically are used for corners. If they can be obtained at the local 
yard, they are more economical than brick or concrete. 

The question of waterproofing walls below grade against moisture and dampness is a very important one. A 
description of the various methods is given in Sect. 5, Art 29. 

If the walls below grade form the sides of rooms that are to be derorate<l, an inner tile wall should be built, 
leaving an air space between that and the outer wall, as shown in Fig 290 At the bottom of this space a gutter 
should be formed pitched to drain, so as to carry off any moisture that might pws through the outer wall. In 
erecting these tile walls the lower two courses of the tile should be laid on an asphalt bed to prevent moisture 
passing up by capillary attraction and causing the tile to disintegrate. 

39 
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197. Masonry Walls Above Grade. 

197a. Concrete Walls. — Tlu? uso of solid concrete for walls above grade is not 
generally considennl advisable on account of the cost of form work, the tendency of concrete to 
absorb moisture and cause damp walls on the inside, and also on account of the difficulty of 
treating them in an architectural manner. To overcome these objections many forms and 
shapes of hollow cement blocks have been made. These are usually laid up like cut stone. 

1971), Brick Walls. — The use of brick for walls above grade is considered the 
best and most economical for masonry walls. On street fronts and on exposed sides where an 
architectural effect is d(*sired, the exterior surface of the wall should be faced with a pressed 
brick. In residence, church, or other work where large wall surfaces can be treated, a variety 
of effects can be sc'cured by the use of tapestry brick, pavers, and bricks varying in shade; also 
by using color in the mortar for the joints. Other effects may be produced by laying the brick 
in various bonds, such as the Cross Bond, Flemish Bond, (^tc., as shown in Figs. 297, 298, 
299, and 300, also by laying alternate courses of wide and narrow brick as shown in Fig. 301. 
When this is donc^ the narrow course should be a darker brick. Effects can also be secured by using 
full, raked, pointed, and tool joints as shown in Fig. 302. In raking out a joint it is customary 
to rake the horizontal joints only. Brick work is also sometimes laid up with very wide joints 
and gravel used in th(^ mortar, as shown in Fig. 303. When this is done, wood bloc.ks or metal 
clips must be set in to prevent the load from crushing out the mortar as the work progresses. 



Fici. 207. — Common bond, Fia. 298. — English bond. Fia. 200. — Flornish bond. 



Fkj 302. — Joints in ])rjck work. Fn; — Hrick hiid in widn gravol inoitiir joints. 

A great deal of earo and judgment should be used in the selection of brick for the purpose intended. For 
instance, in a locality that is free from smoke and soot, a biick with varying shades can be used efTeetivel> , while in 
dirty, smoky places it is better to use a paver or some smooth-faced brick that the rain will wash. Again, in courts 
or in alleys a white enamel brick is desiiable to reflect light into the building. White enamel beick should alway.** 
be laid with .a very narrow full joint. The advantage of this brick is that it can be washed when it becomes dirty. 
Enamel brick should be burnt in one fire so as to make the chemical change in the body and the glaze simultaneous. 
In the dry process where the brick is first burned and the enamel is applit'd and then fired again, the bond is weak 
and a pulling or ehipping of the enamel occurs. Enamel brick are best cleaned with an alkaline solution, such as 
caustic soda or sodium carbonate. This cleans the enamel and does not effect the cement or lime mortar in the 
joints. 

Pier Coristruction, — Since the introduction of the skeleton type of construction and also 
in the pier type^ of building, the elevations are often designed to produce a Gothic effect, which 
is a natural manner to express this type of construction. In doing this the brick work follows 
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closely the form of the column, and the spandrels or spaces between the columns are treated 
either in plain brick or in pattern brick panels. In this type of wall construction the use of 
steel shelf angles on the columns at the floor levels is recommended (see Fig. 304). This not 
alone prevents wall cracks but on large work enables tlie builders to run two crews of brick 
layers, one at the bottom and one half way up on the stnicture. In this construction of the 
spandrel a steel angle is necessary on which to carry the face brick. This angle can be left 
exposed on the bottom in slow burning and mill buildings, as shown in Fig. 305, but should be 
covered with a fireproof material in fireproof buildings (see F^ig. 306). 

Corbels and Ledges. — In slow-burning and mill constructed buildings, and often in ordinary 
construction, it is well to corbel out and form ledges to support the joist or floor construction. 
This not alone allow sthc joist to fall out without tearing down the wall in cast' of a fire, but also 
prevents smoke and small fires from traveling into the next story above by passing betwtx'n the 
wall and the floor construction. (Corbels and ledges should project at least 4 in. out from the 



lintel. 

Erectiori of Brick Walls. — In the erection of masonry walls, no wall should at any time be 
carried up more than two stories above another wall of the same building on account of the 
danger of an uneven loading on tlie building foundations, the lack of a continuous bond around 
the entire structure and also the danger of a heavy wind storm throwing Wu) wall out of line. 

Bond in Brick Walls. — In laying common brick in walls, every fifth course should be laid 
as a header to form a proper tie through the wall. In face brick two headers and a st retcher or 
their equivalent should be laid in every sixth course to form a proper bond between the face 
brick and the common brick. 

Brick Sills. — Bricks an^ often used for window sills in brick walls in place of stone or other 
material, in order to produce tlie desired architectural effect and sometiiiK's to save time and 
money. Brick used for sills should be vitrified brick laid in cement mortar and laid as a header 
course. 

Parapet Walls. — Parapet walls should be erected around all flat roof buildings as a fire stop 
to prevent fires from traveling from one roof to another; also to prevent water from the snow 
from running down and ruining the building walls and from falling down on people passing on 
the walks below. Parapet walls should be at least 18 in. high on the street fronts, and 36 in. 
high on the lot line and for di\iding walls, It is a good practice to face the inside of all 
walls with a vitrified brick to prevent disintegration from moisture absorbed from the snow, which 
lies banked against it during the winter months. Sections through parapet walls are illus- 
trated in the chapter on “Cornices and Parapet Walls.” 

Mortar for Brick Walls. — Mortar to be used for brick walls is usually determined by the 
load to be carried. 

Stress Allowed on Brick Work. — The foilwing table taken from the Chicago Building Ordi- 
nance gives the safe load per square inch allowed on brick work : 


Paving brick — 1 part Portland cement to 3 parts sand . 350 lb. pe, 

Pressed brick — 1 part Portland cement to 3 parts sand 250 Ib. pe sq. in. 

Hard common select — 1 part Portland cement to 3 parts sand 200 lb i)e sq. in. 

Common brick — All grades — Portland cement mortar 175 lb pei sq. in. 

Good lime and cement mortar 125 lb. pci sq in. 

Good lime mortar. 100 lb. per sq. in. 
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Weight of Brick Work in Common Brick Walla: 

9-in. brick wall 83 lb. per sq. ft. 

13-in. brick wall 120 lb. per sq. ft. 

17-in. brick wall 160 lb. per sq. ft. 

21-in. brick wall 195 lb. per sq. ft. 

Wall Thicknesses. — Although wall thicknesses for brick walls are determined by the safe 
stress allowed per square inch on the brick work, yet, from common practice, certain, safe, 
definite rules have been fixed upon. The table and rules given below do not recognize enclosing 
walls less than 12 in. thick. Walls 8 in. thick have been erected and have stood up for a number 
of years, but it is not recommended that they be used in general practice. 


Taulb Showing Wall Thicknesses in Inches for Enclosing Brick Walis 



Bsmt. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

One story. . 

12 









Two story . . 

16 

12 

12 







Three story 

16 

16 

12 

12 






Four story . * 

20 

20 

16 

16 

12 





Five story . . 

24 

20 

20 

16 

16 

16 




Six story... 

21 1 

20 

20 

20 

16 

16 

16 



Seven story 

21 

1 20 

20 

20 

20 

16 

16 

16 


Eight story . 

24 

24 

24 

20 

20 

20 

16 

16 

16 


Walls loss than .50 ft. long can be built 4 in loss in thickness than called for by the above table, except that in 
no cose should brick walls be built less than 12 in. thick. Brick walls in elevator or stair shafts need not exceed 
16 in. in thickness nor its upper .50 ft. exceed 12 in. in thickness. Where masonry buttresses or piers or pilasters 
occur, walls may be reduced in thickness by one-half of the projection of the buttress or pier, but no wall should be 
reduced to less than 12 in in thickness and no 12-in. wall should be less than .30 ft., and no 16-m wall higher than 
60 ft. Buttresses or piers should be at least M o as wide as the space between them. Buttresses and piers and 
pilasters should be so placed as to receive the principal girders and trusst's. 

197c. Brick Walls Faced with Ashlar. — In the case of brick walls faced with 
stone, granite, terra cotta, or other ashlar, this facing should be considered as part of the wall 
for the purpose of carrying weight, unless every second course is a bond course extending 
back into the wall a distance of at least 8 in. In addition to this it is well to tie each piece of 
ashlar back with two galvanized iron anchors. No ashlar should be less than 4 in. in thickness, 
nor should the height of any piece of ashlar be more than 20 in. As a general rule the brick 




Pio. 308. — Coursed ashlar with Fia. ,300. — Coursed ashlar with 
same size blocks. wide and narrow courses. 


Fia. 310. — Coursed ashlar 
with header blocks. 


backing for ashlar should be laid in a cement, or lime and cement, mortar. Where terra 
cotta is used for ashlar, it is made as a hollow block formed with inside webs to gain strength 
and prevent warping while it is being burned. The hollow space in terra cotta ashlar also 
allows an opportunity for the brick to form a bond by extending into these spaces. 

Ashlar Jointing . — Of the many ways of jointing granite, stone, or terra cotta ashlar, the 
coursed ashlar as shown in Fig. 308 is perhaps the cheapest and most common, as the blocks 
can be made or quarried all of the same size. Another form of coursed ashlar is shown in Fig. 
309. In this method the courses alternate with a wide and narrow course. This can also be 
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varied by the use of a small header course as illustrated in Fig. 310. Wlicn a stone of uniform 
size cannot be obtained from the local quarry or when it is necessary to produce a varied or 
more interested form of jointing, what is known as broken ashlar is used. This form costs 
more and also requires more time to lay. It is made up of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14-in. pieces, 
as shown in Fig. 311, or in 4, 8, and 12-in pieces, as shown in Fig. 312. Another form of ashlar 
often used is what is known as random coursed ashlar ^ shown in Fig. 313. In this type the 
joints A, B, and C carry through in a straight line. 

Ashlar Finish for Stone Work. — Perhaps the first stop in stone work finish is the rock face 
(Fig. 314), the face of the stone being left rough as it came from the quarry. Next comes the 
rock face with the margin line finished with a chisel (Fig. 314). Then the stone is given the 
broached finish (Fig. 314) — that is, the surface is dressed level and continuous grooves are left 
in it; this might be called the first step toward the tooled finish. The tooled finish is done with 



Fio. 311. — Broken a.slilar made up of 
4-6-S-lO- 12- and 11-in pieces. 


Fia. 312 — Broken ashlar made 
up of 4-8-12-in. pieces. 


Fio. 313. — Random 
coursed ashlar. 



Rock face. 


Bock face with Broached with 

tooled niarj^in tooled margin. 

Fig 314. 


Rough pointed with Fine pointed with 
dressed margin. dressed margin. 
Fio. si.*!. 



Fio. 316. — Drove. Crandallcd Patent-haminorcd. Fio. 318 — Bush- Fio. 319. — Tooled 

Fig. 317. hammered. face, 0 to 10 cut. 


a wide flat chisel. This is a very common finish for santlstone and limestone. Tooling is done 
in (j, 8, or 10 cut, measuring 0, S, or 10 grooves to the inch. For finer work than the tooled sur- 
face a rubbed finish is used. This is done by taking a stone wdien first sawed and placing it on 
a revolving bed, then rubbing the face with a soft stone, water, and sjind. 

Other forms of surface finish for stone ashlar are rough pointed (Fig. 315), fine pointed (Fig. 
315), drove work (Fig. 316), crandallcd (Fig. 317), patent hammered (Fig. 317), bush 
hammered (Fig. 318), etc. 

Ashlar Finish for Concrete Blocks. — As concrete blocks are a cast product, they can have the 
face finished in almost any of the surface finishe.s used for stone work. II(ir(*in is one of the 
great objections to cast concrete as ashlar. In stone work an individuality and interest in the 
wall surface comes in that no tw'o stones arc alike, while in concrete each piece is like its neighbor 
making a rather monotonous effect. 

Finish on Terra Cotta Ashlar. — In the making of terra cotta, a variety of finishes can be had 
in the surface itself and also in the glaze and color. At first terra cotta was only made in one 
color, which was the natural red color of the burnt clay; now it can be secured in almost any 
color or combination of colors and effects that may be desired. 

Painting of Ashlar Work. — When stone or granite is used for ashlar or for trimmings, it 
should be painted on the back and on the edges to within 1 in. of the face with a black water- 
proof paint to prevent discoloration from cement and moisture. 
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Brick Walls Faced*with Cement Blocks , — In addition to the use of stone, granite, or terracotta 
for ashlar, a cast cement block in imitation of stone is also often used. It has the advantage 
over stone in that molded and ornamented pieces can be produced at a less expense than the 
same work could be cut in stone. It does not, however, make as interesting a wall from an 
architectural standpoint as stone, granite, or terra cotta. 

197d. Damp Proofing of Walls. — All masonry walls above grade that are to be 
plastered on the inside sliould be given a coat of damp proofing, so that the moisture will not 
come through and stain the plaster. This precaution is not so necessary if the walls arc to be 
furred and lathed on the inside before being plastered. 

197c. Furring. — Furring for interior walls to be plastered can be done by 
% X 2-in. wood furring strips set vertically to which the wood lath are nailed to receive the 
plaster; or by a 2-in. tile furring scored for plaster; or by V-shaped metal furring to which the 
metal lath are wired. 

197/. Brick and Tile Walls. — In late years walls have been erected in residences 
and country clubs made of hollow burnt clay tile with a brick veneer facing. This gives a light 
wall with an air space and an inside surface that can be plastered on direct. In this type 
of construction a narrow course of tile sliould be used about every third courst; so as to 
parmit the brick to enter tnto the wall and form a bond. 

197^. Tile and Plaster Walls. — Perhaps one of the cheapest masonry walls that 
can be built for small buildings is a tile wall plastered. The tile should be scored both sides so 
that both the exterior and interior plaster will form a good bond. Buildings of this type, two 
stories or more in height, should be erected in the skeleton form of construction so that the tile 
will be used only as a filler. Tile for such walls should be at least 12 in. thick and laid ver- 
tically so as to develop its full strength. Lintels over windows and door openings can be 
formed by means of tile arches, or the tile work can be carried on steel lintel angles. A variety 
of effects in color and texture can be obtained in the plastering of the outside walls. Tile in 
walls to be plastered should be laid with broken joints similar to brick work so as to avoid 
long vertical cracks forming in the plaster. If the wall is to have box frame windows, care 
must be taken to secure special tile shapes to receive the weight box and also to form a 1-in. 
wind break at the head of the openings. The inside trim can be secured by nailing into the 
joints between the tile. 

197/i. Frame Walls. — The most common form of wall tliroughout this country 
is the wood frame wall constructed with 2-in. studs, sheathing, and clapboard or shingk's, and 
plastered on the inside. Tlie studs are 2 X 4, 2 X 6, or 2 X 8 in., depending upon their length and 


IM sfud Stool 



Fia. 320. — Detail showing studs resting Pia. 321. — Detail showing studs 

on plate on top of joist. resting on wall plate. 


the load to be carried. These studs are spaced either 12 or 16 in. on centers which is determined 
by the length of the lath. On the outside of the studs is nailed the sheathing which is in. 
thick, matched and dressed on one side; then a layer of paper is put on; and finally the clap- 
boards or shinglcs. On the inside are the lath and over this the plaster. A 2-in. plate, the 
width of the studs, is nailed to the top to provide bearing for the rafters. At the bottom a 
4plate is required on top of the joist to form a bearing for the studs (see Fig. 320). Sometimes, 
however, the studs are extended down to the sill under the joist as shown in Fig. 321. 
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Studding . — Formerly a great deal of pine was used for studding, h\\t owing to the scarcity 
and high cost of pine, hemlock and spruce have taken its place. Material used for studding 
should be clear and free from shakes and large knots. 

Sheathing . — Sheathing is now made entirely from hemlock or spruce. Sheathing should 
be nailed to each stud with two eight penny nails. To give additional bracing to the house, 
•sheathing is very often nailed on diagonally. 

Building Paper . — The use of building paper between the sheathing and tlie clapboards 
or shingles is very desirable as the wood in the wall shrinks which forms cracks through which 
the wind finds its way. Building or sheathing paper should be tough, elastic, and impene- 
trable to moisture or air. A tar paper is not recommended as the oil in the paper soon evapo- 
rates and leaves the paper very brittle and soft. Paper is usually put on horizontally with at 
least a 2 or 3 -in. lap. If additional protection is required, a sheathing quilt can be used. This 
is somewhat mt)re expensive. 

Clapboard or Siding . — Siding is usually of two kinds — beveled and drop siding (see Fig. 
322). Drop siding is often molded as shown. As beveled siding is cut with a saw from the 
circumference to the center it is a quarter-sawed pi(H!c of 
lumber and hence shrinks very little after it is in iLse. Drop 
siding is a plain sawed material and hence will shrink. The M 

most durable material for siding or clapboard is cypress or red- ^ W 
wood. Soft pine has been used a great deal but owdng to the 
scarcity of the material it has gone almost out of use. Clear jLM 
spruce is also used, but it is not so good iuj pine or cypress. Drop Siding 

Siding is .sometimes nailed directly to the stud without a 
sheathing, but this is not desirable as it does not give the build- 
ing .sccur(^ enough bracing nor doc'S it make it warm enough in the winter. A priming coat of 
paint should always be given the siding as soon as it is finished, jis this W'ill keep th(‘ sun from 
warping it and in a measure prevent shrinkage. 

Wall Shingles . — Shinghis are often u.scd on vertical exterior walls, sometimes as a rnattc'r 
of economy but generally to prodm’c an architectural <^lTect. Shingles make a wariiK'r wall 
cov(;ring than siding as they arti three thicknesses, w'hilc siding is only one. ShinghiS on wall 
surfaces are laid the same as for roof surfaces. Shingles should always be dipped in creo.sote 
stain before they are used. To produce a ru.stic effect a long hand-made shingle called a shake 
is used. These can only be obtained in certain localities. 

197i Wood and Plaster Walls. — In wood and plaster walls the studs, sheathing, 
and paper are used the same as above described for frame w alls, ddic walls are then prepared 
for plastering by the use of furring and lath. If wood furring strips are \ised, they are generally 
made of % X 2-in. material, 12 or lb in. on centers, an<l nailed on vertically. The wood lath 
arc nailed over this furring, the same as for interior plastering, and then the surface is phistc'red. 

197y. Brick Veneer Walls. — Wood and brick w'alls, or brick veneer w'alls as they 
are called, arc quite common for dwellings. They have an advantage in that they give the 
appearance of a brick building at a very small expense. A lower rate of in.surance can also be 
secured on this type of construction. If properly constructed, th(*y mak(‘ a very warm biiilding. 
The brick is laid as a 4-in. facing 1 in. away from the sheathing, so as to produce an air space. 
The brick in veneered buildings are held to the frame work by means of metal ties placed on 
every other brick in every fourth or fifth course. Brick work over window^ or door openings 
should be carried by means of small lintel angles. 

197fc. Sheet Metal Walls. — For sheet metal walls, what is known as eornigated 
siding is used. This siding is made in sheets with 1 Ki? 2, 2} 2 , 3, and 5-in. size corrugations 
and in length of 5 to 12 ft. This siding is set vertically with a 1-in. lap at the bottom and one 
corrugation at the side. Siding can be secured in black, painted, or galvanized, and for special 
work a rustles.^ siding is made by immersing the metal in an asphaltic compound and then 
covering the surface with a covering of pure asbestos felt laid over the hot asphalt and forced 
into it under pressure. This forms a sheet that is gas and fume proof. Cornigated rnctal 
siding can be used over a wood or steel frame work as the case may require. If nailed to wood, 
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the nails should be driven in the trough of each alternate corrugation abotit 2 in. above the 
lower end of the sheet which will be 1 in. above the top end of the under sheet. The side lap, 
unless very long sheets are used, need not be nailed. If the siding is attached to a sheet frame 

r work, then special clips are 

k used and the siding screwed 

|(^ I or })()lted to these clips. 


Orntr po3f..y 


5i//phfe 


Fia. 323.-Corner plan showing palont mohlod steel walls. 

12 ft. long. Fig. 323 shows a 

detail plan giving a general idea of this type of construction. 

198. Party Walls. — A party wall is a dividing wall used or intended to b(‘ used by both of 
the adjoining property owners. It is generally centered on the lot line. Before a party wall is 
constructed, a definite written agreement should be made between the two property owners 
defining very clearly the rights of each to — 

the Use of the wall, the thickness, height, curtam party ^ aI: ^ - /tew curtenn t/ae rKt/f 

and depth that the wall is to be con- 

structed; and the right to underpin and to v'^ 

increase its height. It is customary for the f 

owner who builds first to pay for the entire " ^ 

cost of the wall and then when the adjoining I 1 ! [ „ V ' ^ 

property owner decides to build, to have ! 

liini pay the first owner one-half of the cost ! 

j. , , . 1.11 i ADove rOnv VYcul 

ot the wall, this cost being based on the cost ii 

of labor and material at the lime the second | _ _j_ _ 

owner decided to make use of the wall. .1 p IT 

Party walls are made about the same thick- - “Ira / Jyi 

ness as the enclosing walls. Some city ordi- ^e^rches' " Tl 

nances require these walls to be 4 in. thicker * j 1 

than enclosing walls, while others permit I ^ 

them to be constructed 4 in. thinner. The u^Zi?//// 7 r ! I 

party wall has the advantage over the line ^ ^ ^ Fheserit party ¥iit/i 

wall in that it permits of a balanced fooling, | . 

saves ground space, and is more economical, \il 5 t floor I p istf^ I 

as both parties share the cost of same. I • : Tj . 

Openings in party walls should have JlJ 

thorough fire protection to prcivent the fire efTfte m/t ■ ^ - f^sent party m/ ^A 

from going from one building into the other. | || I 

It is customary to have self-closing fire | I ~PianatA-A 

loors on each side of the wall. These doors 1 

should have fusible links and close by I I ] 

gravity or by weight. 

In the caao of an existing party wall in whirh ' * ° | * H 

the new building is to have the same or less base- Secfi'on 

ment level, and in which the height of the new build- 324.-Treatincut of existing party wall, 

ing 18 not to exceed the one on the other Bide of the 

party wall, the problem is a very simple one. If the party wall is comparatively new, it may not need anything 
more than patching up in places, so that the new plastering can be done directly on the wall; or if the wall be a trifle 
uneven it can be furred, lathed, and plastered; or a new tile wall can be erected against the old wall to receive the 
plastering. Frequently the basement of the new building is at a lower depth than the W’all, in which case it is 
necessary to underpin the party wall and carry it down to the necessary level. If the new skeleton building is to 


A patent interlocking molded 
siding manufactured by the C. D. 
Pruden Company of Baltimore is 
also used extensively for quick 
and light factory and shop build- 
ing. This siding is made of 
standard gage galvanized steel 
sheets 2 ft. wide by 8, 9, 10, and 
12 ft. long. Fig. 323 shows a 


Wynt fibe r J 


^ - /tew cur/atn f/ne wo/f 
Wu'Lofhne 


[1> Cement 
r%-/^/ash,ng 


I [ Ft esient party maff 

Section Showing LineWWJ 
Above ftir^VYoll 


-A 


XfiXeaent party ntfF 




Flan at A-A 
L BaseP^ent ftbor 


Fio. 324. — Treatment of existing party wall. 
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extend up above the present building, it may be necessary to cut chases in the old wall to rjeceive the wall columns; 
then the wall may remain as it stands and a new tile partition is built parallel to the old wall to receive the blaster. 
The additional height may then be cared for as a curtain wall, cither as a line or party wall (see Fig. 324). 

199. Curtain Walls. — In buildings .of the skeleton type of construction the outer masonry 
walls are supported in each story by means of spandrel girders and therefore only carr> their 
own weight. 

On alley and lot line exposures the curtain walls should be constructed of 12 in. of brick 
to secure the proper fire protection. In street walls whenj large windows occur the spandrel 
below the window may be constructed of 12 in. of brick, or 4-in. 
brick facing backed with 8-in. fire clay tile, or 4-in. terra cotta 
backed with 8 in. of brick or tile. Spandrels below windows are 
also constructed of reinforced concrete. In such cases a minimum 
thickness of 8 in. of concrete should be used. These spandrels are 
often reinforced to act as the upper part of the wall beam, but the 
usual method is to consider this portion separate from the beam 
and merely reinforce with small rods or wire fabric so as to pre- 
vent cracks. If this is done, the spandrels may be put in after 
the main structural parts have been cast, which saves time in the 
erection of the building and allows the use of more care in obtain- 
ing a neat finish on the spandrel walls. Reinforced concrete is 
well adapted to construction of walls that require coiivsidc^rable 
strength but for ordinary curtain walls and for spandnds Ix'low 
windows they are more expensive than brick on account of the 
cost of forms. 

200. Walls for Cold Storage Buildings. — In the construction 
of walls for cold storage buildings, the ability to resist moisture- 
and the transmission of heat is of the greatest importance. The 
insulating value of the structural wall need not be considered, as 
this is taken care of by cork or lith linings. If permitted by the 
city ordinances, perhaps the best method for constructing exterior 
walls is with brick and hollow tile, as shown in hig. 325. A hard 
vitrified brick is recommended on account of its ability to resist 
moisture. These brick should be bunded into the tile as shown. 

It will be noted that the exterior wall is constructed entirely 
separate from the interior frame work, and are tied together by 
means of galvanized anchors. In wall-bearing types of build- 
ings, an insulation can be effected hy carrying the insulating 
materials around the ends of the girders (see Fig. 326). In con- 
structions of this type the flooring should stop against the wall 
insulation as shown. Another method of masonry wall construc- 
tion is a double brick wall with the space between filled with gran- 
ulated cork (see Fig. 327). In this case, wall ties arc also necessary 
to hold the structure together. 




H 




] 

1 '‘'1 


r 

9 

0 


Section 




Plan at A-A 


Fig. 32.5. — Details of brick and 
tile cold storage walls. 


201. Wall Insulation and Partition Deadening. — For the purpose of insulating walls to 
keep out the cold and heat and for the deadening of partitions between apartments or studios, 
a number of materials are now on the market at a reasonable price. Some of these are made of 
quilted eelgrass, others of balsam wool, gypsum, plaster, cane pulp, cork, etc. Some of the above 
materials come in the form of a quilt, others are pressed into sheets or boards, and again others 
can be had in loose form to be used to fill into voids. 

Figs. 328 to 333 inclusive show various methods of using insulating materials. 
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202. Vault Construction. 

202a. Vaults in Fireproof Buildings. — In modern fireproof buildings of the skele- 
ton type, the vaults act as additional fire protection only and the walls are made of but a single 
tliickncss and at other tiiiitis of two thicknesses with an air space between. These walls should 
start on the floor construction and extend to the ceiling. 



Fm. 320. — Wall boaniiK typo of <*onstruotion 
uhowiiig beariiH tusiilatoil 



Fiu 327. — Doublo biiok wall with apaoo filled 
with gratiiilated <*ork. 



. Fl«. 32.S. — Wall insulation with 
one layer of quilt. 



Fia. 329 — Wall insulation with 
one lay<T of «|Uilt <»n studs for out- 
side plaster walls. 



Fio. 330. — P.artition deadening 
with tw'o layers of quilt-wood eon- 
struetion. 



Fia. 331. — Partitions deadened 
with two layers of iiuilt-fireproof 
construction. 



Fia. 332 — Partition deadened with 
three layers of cpiilt. 



Fia. 333. -Partition deadened — 
quilt nailed to stag^ored studs. 


2026. Vaults in Mill, Slow-burning, and Ordinary Constructed Buildings. — As 
the fire hazard increases it becomes more necessary to protect the contents of the vault. Thus 
in buildings of this class, the walls, floors, and ceilings of the vault are made of heavy masonry, 
and the vault walls rest on foundations independent of the building, so that in case the building 
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is (lestroyod by fire the vault will remain standing intact. Walls for vaiilts of this tj'pe should 
be constructed of cither brick or concrete, built so as to form an air space, or the walls and ceil- 
ing should be lined on tlie inside with hollow tile. It is very necessary to have a strong coiling 
over these vaults to withstand any damage that may be caused by falling timbers or adjoining 
brick walls. 

In recent years a great many vaults have been built to store small (luantities of oils, varnishes, etc. These 
vaults should have self-closing fire doors and have the door sills at h‘ast 0 in. above the floor so that in case of a leak 
in a barrel the varnith or oil will not run out and permit the fire to travel back into the vault. Vaults of this kind 
should also have vents when possible; care must be taken to protect these vents with self-closing louvres. 

202c. Bank and Safety Deposit Vaults. — Vaults in banks and safety deposit 
companies should have burglar proof features as well as being constructed to withstand fire. 
When possible it is well to have tin; vault stand free from adjoining walls so that when the watch- 
man makes his rounds ho can inspect all sides of it. The walls should be constructed of brick with 
steel linings or of concrete heavily reinforced with steel. In some cases, walls are not alone con- 
structed of reinforced concrete but also have steel linings. Steel linings for vaults are made of 
two or more thicknesses of chrome steel about in. thick and erected with lap joints. Walls 
for ordinary small banks are now usually made of 12 in. of concrete nnnforced with H-in. 
round steel wire^s, 2-in. mesh, one mesh set 1 ^2 in. from the inside of the wall, and another mesh 
1 in. from the outer surface of the wall. The floor and ceiling of the vaidt should also be rein- 
forced in a similar manner. A wall of this kind wdll require about 8 hr. to penetrate, which is 
the usual length of time set on the door time clock. Special 1-in. s(iuarc bar reinforcements should 
be set in the wall at the hinge side of the vault door to i)roperly carry the weight of the steel door. 
This reinforcement should be carried up and through the vault roof slab and turned down on the 
other side. To protect the contemts of a vault from dampness, the walls are often lined with 
4 in. of brick having an air space between the lining and the vault wall. This airspace should be 
carefully ventilated. 


PARTITIONS 

By Frederick Joiinck 

203. Partitions in Mill, Slow-burning, and Fireproof Constructed Buildings. — Partitions 
or dividing walls in mill, slow-burning, and fireproof-const rucled buildings are not generally 
required to support a load, but to serve the purpose of dividing a space into rooms. Therefoni, 
such partitions nc'ed have only suflicieiit strength to carry their own weight and be rigid enough 
to withstand ordinary horizontal thrusts. The materials ('mplo.yed should be light, incombusti- 
])le, and poor conductors of heat. If the space to be enclosed is to be fireproof, the doors and 
windows in the partitions should be self-closing and be made of incombustible material, glazed 
with wire glass. For ordinary office partitions, dividing the office from the corridor or the re- 
ception room, the lower 3 H ft* is usually made of an incombustible material and the upper part 
of a fixed wood and glass partition, with movalile transoms to permit ventilation of the rooms. 

203a. Brick Partitions. — Partitions around elevators and stair shafts in slow- 
burning and mill constructed l)uildings, and partitions around boiler room and coal storage 
space in all commercial types of buildings, are usually constructed of brick. When walls of 
this material are used to enclose the elevator shaft in ordinary mill and slow-burning buildings, 
they form a means of support for the overhead elevator machimry. When used to enclose 
stairways in a building of the slow-burning type, they form a safe means of exit in case of fire. 
All openings in these partitions should be protected with incombustible doors or windows. 
Brick partitions around boiler rooms and cold storage spaces prevent the spreading of fires 
that often occur in such places. Partitions constructed of brick are also used for dividing large 
buildings into small areas to reduce fire risks, also round shipping platforms to withstand the 
hard usage from trucks and boxes. Openings in walls enclosing shipping platforms and in walls 
dividing the building into smaller areas should be carefully protected with steel jamb guards. 
Partitions constructed of brick should be at least P2 in. thick. Brick for partition work should 
be good, hard-burned, kiln-run common brick, laid in lime and cement mortar. 
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2P36. Qoncrete Partitions. — Partitions of stone concrete of the same thickness 
as those of brick are sometimes used in place of brick, but the cost of form work often brinj^s 
the cost o£ the wall above that of brick. Concrete for partitions should be mixed in the propor- 
tion of 1 part cement, 3 parts sand, and 5 parts stone — stone to be no larger than will pass 
through a %-in. ring. If concrete is used for partitions around very large coal storage spaces, 
it is often necessary to reinforce same with the proper amount of steel. In certain localities a 
hollow cast-concrete block is used which makes a fairly satisfactory wall. These blocks are 
generally made by a local company, so that in competition with other materials, they can be 
sold for less money on account of the saving in freight. They have the advantage over solid 
concrete walls in that they can be taken down and changes made in the arrangement of the room 
with less difficulty. 

Solid concrete partition walls may be made 3 or 4 in. thick if reinforced. Extra rods should be placed near the 
edges of all openings, and rods should project into the floor and ceiling for anchorage. It is usually convenient to 
pour the concrete after the floor is laid, and, where partitions are not located under beams, this may be done by 
leaving a slot in the floor at the proper place. A solid concrete wall 4 in. in thickness makes a very eifleient Are 
resisting partition, but is heavy and difficult to install. For this reason metal lath and plaster, tile, and plaster 
blocks are generally used in preference to concrete. 

203c. Tile Partitions. — Partitions of hollow tile made of burnt clay arc generally 
used around offices and rooms in slow-burning and mill constructed buildings, and also around 
stairs and elevator shafts in fireproof buildings. Hollow tile for iiartition work of this kind is 
very desirable and no better material can be had. The tile block is usually 12 x 12 in. square 
and 3, 4, 6, 8, or 12 in. thick. Tile to be used in partitions to be plast(;rcd is scored. The 3-in. 
tile is used in office and room partitions up to 12 ft. in height. Partitions more than 12 ft. 
high, and partitions around stairs and elevator shafts, are usually 4 or 6 in. in thickness. The 
larger tile are generally used in long dividing walls. Tile for partition w'ork should be a good 
hard-burned clay tile, laid vertically so as to develop full strength and carefully wedged in at 

the ceiling. For partitions that arc to be plastered a tile should 
be selected that has not been warped in burning, so as to permit 
of an even coat of plaster over the entire surface. Care should 
also be taken in selecting tile that will not cause plaster stains or 
pop marks. To avoid this it is well to secure a material from a 
plant that has been in operation for some time and observing the 
Fia. 334. material after it has been in use a year or more. On account of 

changes in offices, tile partitions are now often laid directly on 
top of the wood floor. Wood bucks at doors and other openings are required. These bucks 
are sometimes nailed into the joints or wood strips bedded in the joints, or they are made 
wider than the partitions and channeled out to receive the tile, as shown in Fig. 334. 
Necessary furring strips nailed into the joints to receive the wood base, picture mold, and 
chair rail should be set before the plastering is applied. 

The weights per square foot of standard tile partitions are givpn in the accompanying table. 



Weight of Tile Partitions 


Size of tile 
(in.) 

Weight per square foot 
(pounds) 

Weight per square foot 
plastered both sides 
(pounds) 

3 

13 

21 

4 

15 

23 

6 

22 

30 

8 

28 

36 

10 

34 

42 

12 

35 

43 


As a general rule, a hard-burned tile weighs less than a porous or semi-porous tile, as the thickness of the material 
can be made less. Mortar for tile work should be composed of 1 part Portland cement to 3 parts clean, sharp sand 
■ — lime not to exceed 10 % by volume. 
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203d. Gjrpsum Block Partitions.— In recent years a partition made of calcined' 
gypsum mixed with fiber and molded into a block shape has come greatly into use. * These 
blocks are made solid or hollow, 12 in. wide, 30 in. long, and 3, 4, 6, 6, and 8 in. thick. They 
arc laid in regular courses breaking joints as in brick work and are set in lime mortar. The 
gypsum block partition is not as fireproof nor will it stand as great a horizontal thrust as a tile 
partition, but it has an advantage of being lighter in weight and also an advantage in that open- 
ings can be cut in the partition with a saw. The cost of this partition is also a trifle less than 
tile. The usual wood bucks at openings and grounds for trim are reciuired the same as for tile 
partitions. 

The weight per square foot of gypsum block partitions is given in the following table. 


Weight of Gypsum Block Partitions 


Size of block 

Weight per square foot 
(pounds) 

Weight per square foot 
plastered both sides 
(pounds) 

.3 in hollow 

9.9 

17.9 

3 in. solid 

12.4 

20.4 

4 in. hollow 

13.0 

21 0 

5 in hollow 

15. G 

23. G 

G in. hollow 

1G.6 

21 G 

8 in hollow 

22.4 

30.4 


203c. Expanded Metal and Piaster Partitions. — A thin partition of plaster 
applied to metal lath, making a solid partition about 2 in. thick, is often used around small 
offices and toilet rooms in factories of slow-burning or mill construction. This type of parti- 
tion is light in weight and a trifle less expensive than any form of tile. The difficulty of cutting 
openings makes them rather undesirable in partitions that need to be changed often. The 
metal and lath partition is usually constnicted of vertical 1-in. steel channels set 12 or 16 in. 
on centers, bent and punched at the ends for nailing to floor and at ceiling. At the openings 
a 1 X 1-in. angle, punched so that the wood buck can be screwed on, is used. Over these studs a 
metal lath is stretched and wired to the studding wdth galvanized wire. Grounds are secured 
to the latli by means of staples. Plastering is first a scratch coat on one side, a brown coat on 
each side, and then the white coat on each side for finishing. The weight of tliis partition is 
about 17 lb. per sq. ft. 

204. Partitions in Non-fireproof Buildings. — Partitions or dividing walls in non-fireproof 
buildings, are often required to support a light load, so as to reduce the span of the joists above. 

204a. Wood and Plaster Partitions. — For such buildings as residences and 
small stores, hotels, offices, etc., where the question of fire risks is not a strong factor, the most 
common form of partition is the wood stud, lath, and plaster partition. The studs are either 
2 X 4 in. or 2 X 6 in., spaced 12 or 16 in. on centers. On these studs are nailed wood lath, and 
over the lath the plaster is applied. Lath made of pine, spruce, or hemlock arc used. They 
should be straight grained and well seasoned. The regular size of lath is X 1 K in. and 4 ft. 
long. This length regulates the spacing of the stmls. The lath are nailed on in parallel rows 
about in* apart with 3 penny nails to enable the plaster to form a key. To prevent cracking 
the lath are laid with broken joints at every seventh or tenth lath. Over the lath the plaster 
is applied either in two or three coats, as may be required. The necessary grounds to receive 
the trim should be nailed on before the plastering is done. The weight per square foot of wood 
and plaster partitions is given in the table on p. 628. 
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. Weight op Wood and Plasteh Partitions 


Size of studs 
(inches) 

Spacing of studs 
(inches) 

Weight of partition per square 
foot, plastered both sides 
(pounds) 

2X4 

12 

18 

2X4 

16 

17 

2X6 

12 

10 

2X6 

16 

18 


204b. Expanded Metal and Plaster Partitions. — Expanded metal and plaster 
partitions are sometimes used in non-fireproof buildings, constructed as described in Art. 203e. 
Metal lath over wood studs are also sometimes used. It is seldom that any special advantage 
is gained by the use of such partitions in non-fireproof buildings. 

204c. Sound Deadeners for Partitions. — To prevent the sounds from passing 
through the building by the full contact of the partitions with the floor construction, im^tal 
saddles with felt cushions are made to carry the partitions. In the case of wood partitions the 
bottom plate rests in the cradle, but with tile partitions a wood buck is first laid to receive the 
tile. 


204d. Wall Board Partitions. — Wall board for partition w'ork is a built-up wood 
fiber, bonded together with a moisture-resisting cement. It is approximately J'le in. thick, 
32 and 4<S in. in width and comes in lengths trom 6 to 12 ft. It (uin be painted or treated with 
calcimine, but it cannot be papered. 

204c, Plaster Board. — Plaster board is a fire resisting material, composed of 
alternate layers of calcined gypsum and fibrous felts. It is nailed direct to the stud and plast- 
ered over. It comes in Hj and Vz in. thickness and in sheets 32 X 30 in. It can also be 
used in constructing 2-in. solid plaster partitions in place of metal lath. 

204/. Lith Partitions. — A thin sound-proof partition can be made of 2 X 4-in. 
wood studding, set sideways, and the space between built up with lith. On each side of this 
core, the metal lath and plaster are applied. Lith board is made 18 in. wide and 48 in. long. 
It contains 80 % of rock wool and 20 % of flax fibers, tw^o materials of high insulating value. 

206. Partitions in Cold Storage Buildings. — The essential thing to be considered in the 
construction of partitions in cold storage buildings is insulation. The construction is, therefore, 
usually determined by the amount of insulation required. 



Fig. 335 shows n partitior constructed of 2 X 4-in. wood studs set flat, the space from stud 
to stud being filled with 2-in. (jork boards. Both sides of this core arc lathed with galvanized 
wire lath, and plastered. If the plastering is not desired, matched and dressed boards can be 
used; in which case a waterproof paper should be used between the cork and the boards. The 
cork boards should also have an asphalt joint at each stud to prevent the passage of air. Fig. 
336 shows a double cork-board partition, the boards cemented together with cement mortar. 
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The sides of this partition are also lathed and plastered. In cheaper types of construction the 
metal lath is omitted and the plastering is applied direct on the cork. These partitions can be 
erected to a height of 12 to 14 ft. 


When tile is used for partitions, it is customary to 
plaster one side and on the other side to use a cement 
mortar to hold the cork boards. Over the cork another 
coat of plaster is applied. Often it is necessary to use 
two layers of 2-in. cork, as shown in Fig, 337. This 
partition is recommended when fireproof construction 
is required. Portland cement mortar should be used to 
hold the cork to the tile. 

In the erection of partitions in cold storage build- 
ings that are to receive salt moats, care must be taken 
to use as little iron as possible, as the salt will soon rust 
and eat it away. Copper nails, anchors, etc,, and bronze 
or brass hardware should be used for this kind of work. 

206. Partition Finishes. — The most com- 
mon and satisfactory finish for partitions is 
plaster finished with either two or three coats, 
as the case may rcupiire. Patent paster is now 
in general use and instructions for applying this 
arc given by all manufacturers. 



Fio. 338. 


For wainscot work in public halls, corridors, and toilet rooms, no better material can be secured than marble, 
J-a in. thick. Marble should be set with fine plaster of Paris joints and securely anchoretl into the partitions 
with metal anchors. For wainscot in kitchens, bath rooms, etc., a white glazed tile is used a great deal. These 




Fio. 339. — Details of marble and slate toilet stall partitions. 





Fia. 340. — Details of wood panel toilet room stall partition. 


tile are rectangular in shape. Special shapers for caps, corners, angles, and cove base are made foe this work. 

„ A more economical material for wainscot to take the place of tile is Keene’s cement. This cement can be jointed 
and painted with an enamel finish so as to produce a very serviceable surface. In places that require the walls to 
be scrubbed, an clastic sanitary composition similar to that used for floors is often used. As this material does 
not require paint, it can be cleaned with a scrub brush and washing powder. 
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207. Toilet Room Partitions. — The main consideration in the construction of toilet room 
partitions is to secure a serviceable material and so to design the partitions as to make them as 
sanitary as possible. For this purpose, marble, slate, vitrolite, and other artificial products are 
used. 

In the construction of partitions made of artificial products, the manufacturers of same 
usually have standard details showing methods of construction which they have found most 
adaptable to their materials. 

In the construction of marble and slate toilet room par- 
titions, the front stiles (IJi in. thick) should extend to the 
floor and have a cove base, so as to make the corners easy 
to clean. The dividing partitions should be set 10 or 12 in. 
above the floor and should not be so high as the fi-ont or 
back. The backs for water closet stalls should be sot away 
from the wall so as to allow ample pipe space and should 
extend up at least 7 ft. 6 in., so as to conceal the flush tanks 
(see Fig. 338) . Over the pipe si)acc should be set a removable 
shelf in. thick, so that the space can be closed up and kept 
clean. The marble and slate for partitions should be held 
together with dowels so as to avoid as much metal work as 
possible. In certain classes of industrial work, the front 
f °r fniL^*"n, and stilos are omitted and the dividing partitions arc 

made very low so jis to give the attendant complete super- 
vision of the room. In a detail of this kind, pipe standards arc necessary as a framework to 
hold the marble or slate together. Wood-paneled partitions made of oak or birch, and 
varnished, make a good partition for less expensive grades of buildings. Where wood is 
used for partition work, the backs should be set on a hollow-tile base -the hollow tile 


Fig. 342. — Dctaila of metal toilet room atall partition. 

to form a back for the sanitary cove base. Partitions made of sheet steel are also used a great 
deal for factories. This type of partition should be carefully painted or enameled before it is 
erected so that it will not rust. The cheapest partition for toilet room stalls is the 2 by 4-in. 
stud partition filled with matched and beaded ceiling. Details of toilet room partitions arc 
given in Figs. 338 to 342 inclusive. 

CORNICES AND PARAPET WALLS 

By Fredpjrick Johnck 

208. Cornices. — After the main walls of a building are erected, about the first item that 
receives the finished treatment is the cornice. The details given here are not so much to illus- 
trate architectural design as to show the construction features of the various types of cornices 
^d the manner of providing supports for the material used. 

Fig. 343 illustrates an ordinary wood box cornice and the manner in which this type is 
constructed. The rafters are continued out over the building and lookouts are nailed to these 
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80 as to form nailing pieces to carry the wood soffits. In this type of work the sheet metal 
lining is carried up under the shingles as shown on the drawing. 

In Fig. 344 is shown another form of wood cornice with a sheet metal hanging gutter. In 
this case the wood lookouts are cut in some ornamental form and nailed to the side of the roof 
rafters. The hanging gutter has the advantage over the box type in that it can be more easily 
replaced when it is rusted out. 

Figs. 345 and 346 illustrate wood cornices on masonry walls. The rafters rest on and are 
nailed to a wood plate which is firmly anchored into the wall. Wood lookouts are built into 



Fia 343. — Wood cornice detail. Fio. 344. — Wood cornice with Fio. 345. — Detail of wood cornice 

hanging gut.tcr. with standing gutter on roof. (Cornice 

on residence at Roxborough. Pa.) 


the masonry and scjcured to the end of the rafters to form nailing blocks for the wood soffit. 
In Fig. 345 is shown a standing gutter, a type of gutter used a groat deal in early colonial work. 
Nailing blocks should bo built into the masonry so that the lower sections of the cornice or 
freeze can be properly secured in place. Wood for cornices should be white pine or cypress, 
and should be carefully painted with a priming coat as soon as the wood work is in place. 

When it is not possible to afford a stone or terra cotta cornice, a sheet metal one is often 
used as illustrated in Fig 347. These cornices arc supported on wood lookouts built into the 

masonry. The top and end of the lookouts are sheathed 
as shown in the illustration to form a straight edge and also 
to secure proper nailing surface for the sheet metal. Addi- 
tional reinforcements back of the moldings arc sometimes 
necessary; these are made with galvanized or wrought iron 
strips as the case may require. 




Fio. 346. — Detail of wood cornice on 
brick wall. (Cornice on Independence 
Hall. Philadelphia. Pa.) 


PiQ. 347. — Details of sheet metal cornice. 


Pig. 348 is an illustration of a terra cotta cornice used on reinforced concrete buildings and shows the means 
of anchorage of the terra cotta to the masonry and the lintel over the window to the shelf angle bolted into the con- 
crete work. In terra cotta cornice work the brick should be built into the voids of the blocks (see details). 

In Fig. 349 is shown a stone cornice and the manner in which the various blocks are secured in place by gal- 
vanized wrought-iron anchors. The back of all stone work should be painted to within 1 in. of the exposed edge 
with black waterproof paint to prevent moisture from the wall entering and discoloring the stone work. 
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When a terra cotta cornice has a icreater projection than can be properly balanced on the wall, it should be 
carried by means of steel brackets or lookouts properly anchored into the masonry, as shown in Fig. 350. This 
figure also illustrates the method of securing terra cotta balusters in place. In the use of terra cotta for cornices, 
care must be taken in detailing the top joint so that the water will not enter the joint and freeze, causing the terra 
cotta to break. 



Pio. 3'18, — Terra cotta <'ornicc on Fio. 3-19. Fio. 3.50 

reinforced concrete builciing 



Flex- Lock Flashing 
Fia, 351. 



Flashing 8lock 


Fio. 3.52. 




Metal Flashing 
Fio. 354. 


209. Parapet Walls. — Tlie main points to be considered in the treatment of parapet walls 
are (1) the top finish or coping, (2) the treatment on roof side, and (3) the flashing. Fig. 351 
shows a simple brick parapet wall with a brick coping and a metal strip for flashing. The brick 
for coping should be a hard vitrified brick and be laid in a full cement mortar joint. The metal 
strip, used for flashing just above the roof line, consists of a roofing-felt strip folded into a metal 
board and set into the brick joint. These metal strips are also secured into the brick work with 
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galvanized bent hooks. The roofing is brought up under the roofing strip the same as under a 
regular cap flashing. 

Fig. 352 illustrates a parapet wall with a stone coping and a raggle or flashing block above 
the roof to receive the flashing. The stone coping extends over the brick wall and is cut with 
a drip on the inside and outside. The flashing or raggle block is a hard 
burned clay block with a slot to receive the cap flashing, as illustrated. 

This detail also shows a splay block at the roof line so as to prevent the 
sharp turn of the roofing in the corner. 

In Fig. 353 is shown a parapet wall with a salt glaze tile coping, and 
another form of raggle or flashing block. The tile coping is made with a 
hub so as to form a lap joint. 

Fig. 354 illustrates a terra cotta coping for parapet walls and the 
ordinary cap flashing over the roofing. Cap flashing should be carefully 
painted on both sides before it is put in place. 

For the treatment of parapet walls on the roof side the best system is the use of vitrified 
brick, as common brick often disintegrates due to the moisture from snow being banked 
against it in winter. Parapet walls are also often treated on the roof side with a coat 
of asphaltum when the roof is laid. If this is done, they should receive a new coat every 
5 yr. or so. 

Concrete is also used for parapet wall construction in factory work. They may be constructed of 8 in. of re- 
inforced concrete, or of 12 in. of plain concrete. For the proper flashing of concrete parapet walls the detail shown 
in Fig. 3.5.5 has proven satisfactory. A 2 X 4-in. piece of lumber is ripped on the diagonal and then placed in the 

forms at the desired height, the upper strip being securely nailed thereto, so as to insure its removal when the 

forms are taken down. The lower piece is just tacked to forms (from outside) with wire nails driven into it to an- 
chor it to the concrete The flashing and eountcrflashing are then placed in the same manner as for brick walls. 
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Fig. 366. — Detail of box frame window 
fur frame walla 


WINDOWS 

By Fhkdeuick Johnck 

210. Wood Windows. — In Fig. 356 is illustrated a box 
frame for double hung sash to be tised in frame buildings. 
The depth of the wall studs detenriinos the width of the box. 
In tliis detail the exterior wall surface is shown as siding; if 
plaster is used it may be necessary to increase the width of 
the trim to receive the furring, lath, and plaster. In the 
construction of double hung windows, the pulley stile should 
be made of straight grained yellow pine, and the other parts 
of the frame of white pine or cypress. The sash vary in 
thickness from to 1?^ in. depending on the width of the 
window and the glass used in glazing. If plate glass is used, 
it is better to have the l?i-in. thickness in the sash to 
carry the weight. The exterior trim over the top of the 
window should be flashed with metal flashing extending up 
under the siding as illustrated. At the bottom, the sill 
should be undercut to receive the siding or exterior covering 
so as to form a tight joint. 

211. Casement Windows in Frame Walls. — In Fig. 357 
is illustrated a detail of casement window with the sash 
arranged to swing out. When this detail is used the screens 
must be placed on the inside and* the sash operated with 
hardware so designed that the sash can be opened without 
opening the screens. This detail also shows the inside of 
the jamb veneered to match the trim of the room. In 
Fig. 357 is also shown a sash detailed to swing in. This 
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permits the screen to be placed on the outside, but requires the curtains to be secured directly 
to the sash instead of the trim as is the usual way. In detailing the sash for casement windows, 
it is better to set the glass in wood stops so that the glass will not shake out if the wind should 
slam the window shut. 

212. Basement Windows in Masonry Walls. — This type of frame is often called a plank 
frame, and is perhaps the simplest type used in building construction. The jamb is made of 
in. thick lumber, and the sash 1% or 1*^ in. as may be required. The usual method to 
operate these sash is to hinge them at the top to swing in (see Fig. 358). 




Fio. 357. — Casomont window 
detail — frame wall. 



Fia. 358. — Jamb of basement 
window in brick wall. 



Fia. 359. — Details of box frame windows 
in masonry walls. 


Fia. 360.— Details of steel 
windows. 


213. Box Frames in Masonry Walls. — This frame differs in construction from the box 
frame in frame walls in that it is a complete unit set into a masonry wall and built in as the wall 
is constructed. These frames should be carefully calked with oakum so as to make a good air- 
tight job. A water bar is used in the sill so that the rain will not drive in. This water bar 
should be cemented into the raggle of the stone or terra cotta sill. On the inside it is necessary 
to block out the frame to the full thickness of the wall so as to form a nailing support for the 
trim (see Fig. 359). 

214. Steel Windows. — Windows made of rolled steel sections have come into great use for 
factory and warehouse work. As the sash sections are very small, these windows permit the 
maximum amount of light to pass through. They are made in the counterbalanced vertically 
gliding types, permitting 50% ventilation; in the triple sash, permitting 66% ventilation; and 
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in the pivoted type which is the most common. The questioYi of being able to wash the sash 
on the outside should be given great consideration in the selection of the £ype to be used. It is 
also well to use the glass in as large a section as possible so as to reduce the labor of washing 
the windows. When it is required to use wire glass in steel sash in walls exposed to fire risks, 
the glass should be set in special approved glazing angles as required by the Insurance 
Underwriters, 

215. Hollow Metal Windows. — Hollow metal windows arc used to secure proper fire pro- 
tection on alley or lot line walls (sec Fig. 361). They are made of 22 and 24-gage galvanized 



Fia. 301. — Details of hollow tnetal windows. 

iron, or of 20 oz. copper, and glazed with wire glass. The glass rabbets should be f ^ in. deep. 
The frame and the sash should be made wdth as few parts as possible, and should comply with 
all the rules of the Insurance Underwriters. When mullions are required, they can be made 
with a 6-in. I-beam enclosed with at least 2 in. of concrete or other fireproof material. These 
I-beams should be securely fastened into the masonry at the top and bottom, but proper allow- 
ance should be made for expansion and contraction when heated. Hollow metal windows are 
made double bung, both sash pivoted at sides, and top sash pivoted and bottom sash fixed. 
Fig. 361 shows the method for trimming hollow metal windows on the inside of the wall. 
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DOORS 

By Frederick Johnck 

216. Doors in Residences. — For residence work certain types and sizes of doors have 
come into general use. Fig. 362 shows the general arrangement of panels now in common use. 
Doors for residences are made 1% and I in. thick for interior work and 2 and 2)^ in. thick for 
entrance doors (see Fig. 363). Entrance doors are usually made 3 ft. wide so that furniture can 
be taken in. Bedroom doors can be 2 ft. 8 in. wide and closet doors 2 ft. 2 in. wide. For bath 
rooms it is customary to make doors 2 ft. 6 in. wide. These doors are made 6 ft. 8 in. to 7 ft. 
in height depending on the height of the ceiling in the room. In bed room closets, a full length 
mirror is sometimes used. These mirrors should be set so that a small space is allowed between 
the mirror and the wood back. Interior doors generally should be of the veneer type, w'hile 
outside doors are better if made of solid wood as the moisture has a tendency to raise the veneer. 
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Fig. 363. — Door and frame detail for exterior brick walla. 






Fig. 364. — Single astragal. 


FiV« Panels FowrV&rfical Panels 
Fig. 362. — Various types of doors for residence work. 




Fig. 365. — Double astragal. 


The veneer for inside doors is glued to a built-up core or over a two or three-ply material 
for panels. If double or French doors are used, a single, or double astragal is very necessary 
to form a tight joint (see Figs. 364 and 365). Fig. 366 shows the detail of a door and trim 
for wood and plaster partitions. The studs are double and the finished jamb is set away from 
the stud so as to have room to wedge the door up plumb. This detail shows a two-piece trim ; 
the molded section is called the back band. In order to have the doors swing so as to clear 
the carpets or rugs, a threshold is used, as shown in Fig. 367. 

217. Office Building Doors. — Wood doors for office buildings may be divided into two 
general types — communicating doors and corridor doors (see Fig. 368). They are made with 
either single or double panels. The two-panel type is perhaps the most common and ser- 
viceable. Both panels in communicating doors between offices are made of wood. These doors 
are usually 3 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. Corridor doors are made 4 in. wider to permit large desks 
and other pieces of furniture to be taken into the room. The upper panel in corridor doors 
should be of maze glass so that the corridor will have the proper amount of daylight. Tran- 
oms are also used over these doors so that the office can be ventilated. 

Very often in office building work, the doors are made with split jambs, as shown in Fig. 
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369. This permits the trim to be secured to the jamb and the door to bp fitted in the factory 
so as not to cause any delay at the building. 

218. Hospital and Hotel Doors. — Hospital and hotel doors are often made flush panels 
with a line of inlay of some other kind of wood to make them more attractive (see Fig. 370). 
The flush panel makes a very sanitary door for such work, as there arc no moldings to catch 
the dust and dirt. These doors are made 1% in. thick the same as for doors in office buildings. 



Fio. 366. — Door detail for wood and plaster partition. 



219. Refrigerator Doors in Cold Storage Buildings. — Refrigerator doors for cold storage 
buildings are made of wood and insulated either with cork or lith (sec Fig. 371). The wood 
frame or buck is first erected similar to that used for ordinary doors in office buildings. The 
jamb is so detailed as to form a continuous air space entirely around the door. This is usually 
done with a felt filler which forms two seals of contact between the door and frame. At the 
bottom of the door another piece of felt is used which fits against the cement or wood sill as the 
case may be. The frame for these doors should be very carefully anchored into the wall so as to 
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Fia. 388. — Detail of doors for office buildings. 



Fia. 369. — Plan of door in tile partition showing 
split jamb. 



Fio. 370. — Flush panel door for hotels and hospitals. 


properly carry the weight of the door. On account of the salt air, in meat storage buildings it 
is well to use only bronze, brass, or white metal hardware so as not to have trouble with rust. 

220. Cross Horizontal Folding Doors. — For shipping room doors the cross horizontal 
folding type has proven very satisfactory. Doors of this type are made of wood, sheet steel, 
or corrugated steel and are hinged above the center line so as to fold up like a jack knife (see 
Fig. 372). They can be operated with a lift on the bottom rail or by means of a chain, and also 
by a chain gear if they are very large. The doors are counterbalanced with iron weights which 
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slide up and down in ,the metal weight pocket. If light is desired, it is best to use wire glass in 
the upper panels, as ordinary glass would break if the door is not operated w'ith care. 

221. Steel Doors. — Doors made of plate steel reinforced with angles (see Fig. 373) are 
used a great deal for boiler rooms, coal storage rooms, pent houses, and for stair doors in factory 
and warehouse construction. The thickness of the plate varies in order to comply with the 
Underwriters^ union trade conditions, and city ordinances. For certain openings, door 
checks to close the doors are required to reduce fire risks. Doors of a similar character for this 

purpose are also made of corrugated sheets of steel 
with non-combustible materials between. 

For large openings, doors of this type are also made to 
slide on gravity tracks, and are used on both sides of fire 
walls. When this is done they should be counterweigh ted so 
as to stand open and be equipped with fusible links so as to be 
self-closing in case of fire. In the use of steel fire doors, care 
should be taken to see that they comply with all insurance and 
building laws of the locality in which they are to be used. 

222. Kalameined Doors. — The kalarneined 
door (Fig. 374) is made by drawling a thin sheet 
of metal over a wood core. This door is used a 
great deal for wire shafts, passenger elevator doors, 
etc. Tlie trim should also be Kalameined so as 
to afford full fire protection. As these doors can 
be hung by the carpenter, they are erected on 
wood bucks as shown in the illustration. 

223. Hollow Metal Doors. — Hollow metal 

doors (Fig. 375) complete with jamb, trim door 
buck, etc., arc commonly used as doors to wire 
shafts, pipe spaces, passenger elevators, etc. 
These can be furnished with shop coat of paint or 
can be sxipplied with a baked enameled finish. 
When light is rt^quired, the glass used should be 
wire glass so as to n'sist fire. Panels in thes(^ 
doors are often made wdth asbestos board. 

224. Freight Elevator Doors. — To prevent 
accidents and to provide a door that could be 
easily operated by the man on the elevator, a 
standard door divided horizontally in the center 
so that one-half could slide up and the other half 
could go down has been adopted (see Fig. 376). 
The two best known doors of this type are the 

Meeker and .the Pellee. These doors are made of steel sheets, or corrugated iron sheets, 
reinforced with steel angles and tees. They arc made semi-automatic wdiich are closed by 
the car as it leaves the landing, or full automatic which open when the car reaches the 
landing and closes as it passes the landing. In the semi-automatic type it is well to provide 
a steel gate in addition to the door, so as to prevent accidents if the car door should be left 
open. These gates should slide up and be counterbalanced. Doors for elevator shafts 
should bear the Board of Underwriters' labels, and the gates should be approved by the 
Casualty Insurance Companies. 

226. Pyrona Doors. — To secure a wood veneer surface over a fireproof material the Pyrona 
Process Company manufactures a door which has a fireproof sheathing bonded into the w^ood 
core over which the wood veneer is applied. This door gives all the appearances of a wood 
door and can bo hung by the carpenter. It is used for w'ire and pipe shafts in residences and 
apartment buildings. , The trim for these doors can be treated in the same manner as the door. 
Rg. 377 shows a pyrona door detail complete with trim, etc. 



Fig. 371. — Details of refrigerator doors in cold 
storage buildings. 
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226. Metal Clad Doors. — The metal clad door for use in fire walls, is a wood flush panel 
door covered with sheet metal. It is a cheaper door than a steel one but will not stand the 
hard usage from trucks, etc., running into them. The wood also has a tendency to dry rot 
due to the lack of ventilation. 





Fig. 372. — Details of cross horizontal folding doors for shipping platforms. 




Fia. 373. — Details for steel doors for boiler room, coal 
rooms, and warehouse stair shafts. 
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Fio. 374. — Kalamcincd door. 
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Pia. 375. — Hollow metal door. 




227. Alignum Fireproof Doors. — Alignum is manufactured in slab form from fireproof 
mineral components, amalgamated under hydraulic pressure. It is worked the same as wood 
and can be finished with practically the same materials. The slab can.be reinforced with wire 
mesh for extra strength and then secured to both sides of vertical ribs which make a hollow 
fireproof door. This product is manufactured by the Alignum Fireproof Products Company, 
Inc. 

228. Revolving Doors. — For store purposes and entrances to public and semi-public 
buildings, the revolving door is very efficient. These doors are made with three or four wings 
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and should be provided with automatic releasing fire exit devices so that they can collapse and 
give a full width door opening in case of fire. This type of door complete with vestibule will 
permit people to enter freely and yet allow a minimum amount of cold air to come in during the 
winter months. 




Fia. 37<>. — Froi^hl olevator door. 


Fig. 377. — Pyrono procosa door and trim. 


STAIRS 

By Cory don T. Purdy 

229. Definitions. — Stairs are variously classified. A newel stair is one in wliich the stair 
rail or balustrade is constructed with newel posts at its angles, or turning points, while a geo- 
metrical stair is one in which the newel posts are not used in mak- 
ing turns. It follows that newel stairs are in straight runs, ordinarily 
broken by landings betw'cen floors, and that the geometrical stairs 
are curved and continuous. 

Judged by their horizontal lines, 
stairs are straight^ quartcr-tvrnj or half- 
turn^ and geometrical stairs are more 
commonly termed curved stairs, circular 
stairs, elliptical stairs, unnding stairs, or 
spiral stairs, as the case may be. 

Most stairs are constructed with an 
opening in the floor larger than the stairs, 
so that there is an open vertical space 
from floor to floor. A newrel stair returning on itself without such an open space — that is, with 
the balustrade of one flight in the same vertical plane with that immediately above or below — 
is called a dog-legged stair. 

In dwelling houses i\iG front stairs are the ones made to be seen and generally used, and the 
^ hack stairs are made for domestic use and ordinarily out of sight. 

Stairs are open or closed when they are open or enclosed by walls. 
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A tread is the horizontal part of a step. ^ ^ 

A rin€r is the vertical part of a step. 

A step is the combination of a tread and a riser. 

A winder is a step in which one end of the tread is wider than the other. 

A stair may be a step, a scries of steps, or a continuity of steps from floor to floor, or the word in its singular 
form may apply to all the stairs in one continuous stairway. In many ways, the singular and plural form of the 
word can be used interchangeably. 

A flinht of stairs, technically, is a continuous series of steps without a break, but in ordinary conversation it is 
generally taken to mean the entire height of stair from one floor to the next, including landings. 

A stair case is an expression that properly applies to the whole stair construction, including the place it occupies 
and its enclosing walls. In common usage, it is almost synonymous with the word "stairs**, but improperly so. 

The run of a flight of stairs is its horizontal length. 

The rise of a flight of stairs is its vertical height. 

The pitch of a flight of stairs is the angle of its ascent. 

A landing is a platform in the stairs between floors. 

The nosing of a tread is the projection of the tread in front of the riser. 



A stringer is a longitudinal member of the stair construction. It may support the stairs, or it may only appear 
to do so. 

A wall stringer is the one that adjoins the wall. 

A front stringer is the one on the open side of the stairway. 

A baluster is a small column or post supporting a rail. 

A balustrade is a series- of balusters joined by a rail to form an rnclosure. This word properly applies to mas- 
sive work in stone or its imitation, but now it is much used by architects for the lighter work in wood and iron 
employed in modern stair construction. 

A newel is a principal or more important post supporting a hand rail. Newels are used at the beginning 
and at the end of a balustrade, and also at turning points on landings. 

230. Risers and Treads. — The importance of .stair construction, the character of the work 
to be employed, and the difficulties involved, vary widely with different types of buildings. 
There are, however, a fe^\ things regarding the design of stairs that have general application 
and one of them relates to the risers and treads. 

The height of risers should be exactly the same from one floor to the next, even if it figures 
out an odd fraction of an ine.h to make it so, and there is no exception to this requirement. 
The treads should have a uniform width, except where winders are used. In high buildings 
where the heights of stories vary, the height of the riser will ordinarily change when the story 
height changes. In such a case, the change in the height of the riser should be made as little as 
possible. To get this height in any staircase, determine the exact height of the story from fin- 
nished floor to finished floor, and divide it by some number that will give for an answer the 
approximate height of riser desired. The divisor will be the number of steps required, and at 
the most, two or three trys should indicate the combination that is most desirable. The best 
practice in America is to make risers in ordinary stairs from 7 to 7M bi. high. 

The relation of the riser to the tread depends upon the use of the stairway. Treads 10 in. wide are most com- 
monly required with 7 to 7^^ in. in height of riser, and this makes a standard pitch that should be widely used. 
These proportions make the most satisfactory stairs in dwelling houses, tenements, apartment houses, hotels, 
office buildings, and factories, and particularly where the stairs are in constant use. Such stairs are easy of ascent 
for ordinary persons. If the height of the riser is reduced, the width of the tread should be increased; and, vice 
versa, if the height of the riser is increased, the width of the tread should be made less. Generally speaking, stairs 
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in public buildings should ^sve wider treads and less height of riser. The same is true of most stairs in which the 
architectural features are particularly important. A 6>^-in. riser and 11-in. tread make a pitch to the stairway that 
is more attractive and inviting. The following is a rule 'of French origin which fixes the relation of the riser to the 
tread: The sum of the width of the tread and twice the height of the riser equals not less than 24 in., nor more than 
25. Stairs in the United States conform generally to this rule. In England there is a rule that the product of the 
height of the riser in inches and the width of the tread shall be 66 in., but it is not much in use in this country. 
The New York Building Law requires the application of this English rule; but fixes the product at not less than 70 
in., nor more than 75. It also limits the height of riser to in. and the width of tread, without nosing, to 93^ in. 

In designing stairs, the first thing is always to determine the number of steps and height of riser, and the next 
thing is to fix the width of the tread and the run of the stairs. Beyond this part, the problem varies with the. 
character of the building and the purpose of the stairway. 

231, Width of Stairs, Number, and General Design. — Dwellings, both in the city and coun- 
try, should have two stairs, the front, or principal stairs, for general use, and a back stairs for 
the service of the house. The former should be at least 3 ft. 6 in. wide. In most d^\ellings 
such stairs are in constant use, and they should have a standard pitch and two or more flights 
between floors, so that the labor of passing from floor to floor will be reduced to a minimum. 
This consideration is more important than any other, for the stairs arc used day and night, by 
old and young, and if going up and down stairs becomes a burden anywhere, it is in the home. 
It is common practice to make the front stairs in the first story of dwellings the attractive feature 
of the house. In the construction of such buildings, any expenditure allowable for a purely 
architectural feature, is properly put in these stairs, and in many homes where the character of 
the construction wdll warrant it, the stair work is elaborate and ornate. The old Colonial 
staircases, still to be found in many houses of New England and Virginia, have served as a 
national model for stair work in dwellings. 8omc of these staircases arc more than 150 yr. old. 
The symmetry and directness of their design is their chief characteristic. Some of them are 
very ornamental and beautiful, and some of the workmanship in their construction is not ex- 
celled in this generation. 

In buildings for the service of the public — such as post office buildings, capitols, libraries, 
and railway stationj^ — stairways should always be wide enough to meet all requirements of the 
most exacting condition. Where practicable they should be as wide as the entrances, passage- 
ways, and concourses which they serve. It is also equally important that such stairs should be 
constructed with short flights and commodious landings. All of these provisions serve to 
prevent overcrowding, confusion, and accidents. The most unsatisfactory and unfortunat(^ 
feature of our Metropolitan Subway Railway construction is the narrow difficult stairways 
which street conditions have required in many places. 

Schools and college buildings are usually classified as public buildings, but they have a differ- 
ent stair problem. In such buildings most of the travel ebbs and flows according to a program, 
and the travelers are known to each other This means less confusion and less chance of acci- 
dent. The requirements for stairways in such buildings can therefore be made correspondingly 
easier than for stairways open to the general public and in constant use both ways. 

Theatres, assembly halls, and dance halls are also public buildings, but they have still 
another stair problem, chiefly one of quick exit. The width of the stairs and number should be 
sufficient to empty the building in three or four minutes at the most. Each floor or balcony 
should have its own separate stairway, and in large theatres, each division of a floor or balcony 
should have a separate exit. 

Stairs in high buildings, office buildings, and hotels are not much used, and are constructed 
to meet an emergency rather than for every day use. Perfected elevator systems take the travel ; 
but both legal requirement and good judgment call for stairways large enough and in sufficient 
numbers to afford a satisfactory exit for the entire population of a building within the space of 
a few minutes. The new Commodore Hotel in New York, with its 2000 bed rooms, has five 
stairways, each 3 ft. 8 in. wide, and the Equitable Office Building has four stairways each 4 ft. 
2 in. wide. Each stairway is continuoiis from the roof downward through all typical stories, 
and the same e.xit area is made good to the street. 

It is not enough that these buildings are absolutely fireproof, that their floors, doors, wind- 
ows, and trim are all made of metal or wood that will not burn. There is hardly one chance in a 
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thousand that a fire would spread beyond the room in which it started in either building. 
Nevertheless, their enormous population makes the construction of stairways in such buildings 
mandatory, whether special laws require it or not. They should be designed as simple in 
construction as possible, with easy flights and a standard pitch. 

If any stairs in a hotel are in general use, they are those connecting the main floors, ordi- 
narily the lower floors, where the same conditions practically prevail as those in public buildings. 
Here the stairways may properly be fewer in number and wider, with less than standard pitch, 
and more expensive. Almost the same conditions occur in some office buildings, particularly 
where banks or other rooms of a public character are located on the second floor. In both 
hotels and office buildings, such stairways are sometimes made elaborate in architectural design 
and ornamentation, but such an expenditure would be worse than wasted in the upper stories 
particularly if it in any degree lessened their value as an exit. Similar conditions prevail in 
apartment houses, and stairways in such buildings should be designed on the same basis as in 
hotels 

Mill and factory buildings present still another problem, particularly where they are not 
served with elevators. In such buildings the stairs are used to their full limit, both up and 
down, at certain hours in the day, and it is this use of the stairs, rather than their need as a safe 
exit in case of fire, that should control the design. All such buildings should have at least two 
lines of stairw'^ays from roof to street, and this rule should hold regardless of the size of the build- 
ing. In such buildings the possibility of a temporary obstruction of a stairway is greater than 
in other buildings, and the two stairw ays serve also to meet that difficulty. 

Factory stairs should be standard pitch, more commodious than stairs in office buildings, 
and as simple and substantial in construction as possible. Stairways in loft buildings should 
properly be treated the same as in factories, for such buildings are particularly available for tho' 
making of clothing and other light manufacturing. It is not sufficient that the owner of a loft 
building intends it for some other use, for buildings .stay, and owners and conditions change. 

In large cities, the number and width of stairs for most buildings are fixed by the building laws, and they 
must bn known and followed; btit in some places building laws aie wanting and in others they are incomplete. 
In any case, the design of the stairways of an important building should be based on its population, whether legal 
requirements compel it or not. For the determination of populations of different floors of fireproof buildings, the 
areas eonsidcred should be rooms enclosed by walls or partitions of firt'proof materials; and corridors, halls, entrances 
and other areas unusuable for the purposes of the building should not be included. The New York law provides 
that the population in any one floor of a fireproof building shall be taken as being one person for every 10 sq. ft. in 
places of assembly, every 15 sq. ft. in sehools and courthouses, 25 sq. ft. in stores, 32 b»i. ft. in factories, 50 sq. ft. 
in office buildings, and every 100 sq ft. in hotels. This is probably the best authority obtainable and it is the best 
practice in present construction. The population of single floor areas of fireproof buildings of different types and 
sizes on this basis is as follo^^s: 


Population peu Floor for the Different Areas per Individual 


Usable floor 
areas, 

(sq. ft.) 

Public 

assembly, 

10 sq. ft. 

Sciiools, 

courthouses 

15 sq. ft. 

Stores 

25 sq ft. 

Factories, 
work rooms 

32 sq ft. 

Offices, 

50 sq. ft. 

Hotels 

100 sq. ft. 

3,000 

300 

200 

120 

94 

60 

30 

4,000 

400 

260 

160 

125 

80 

40 

5,000 

500 

333 

200 

156 

100 

50 

6,000 

COO 

400 

210 

187 

120 

60 

7,000 

700 


280 

219 

140 

70 

8,000 

800 


320 

250 

,160 

80 

9,000 

900 



281 

'iso 

90 

10,000 

1000 



312 

200 

100 

11,000 1 





220 

no 

12,000 





240 

120 

13,000 1 





2C0 

130 
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No stairway should be less than 3 ft. 6 in. wide, nor less than the stairway in the story above. In general, it is 
better to have two stairways 3 ft. 6 in. wide than one 7 ft. wide. No building having 3000 sq. ft. of usable floor area 
on one floor should have less than two separate stairways. The stairways of most buildings should be sufficient 
in number and width to provide standing space for the population of the floor which they immediately serve, or 
nearly so, when occupied to their full capacity. 

In a building of ordinary ceiling height, an enclosed stairway 3 ft. 6 in. wide with one half-turn landing and a 
hallway at the floor level of moderate size will aflord standing space for 45 people, and each additional 6 in. in width 
of stairway will afford standing space for 10 additional people. Accordingly, a stairway 5 ft. wide will provide 
standing space for 75 people, and one 7 ft. wide for 115 people. New York regulations allow not more than one 
person for each 22 in. of stair width, and IH treads on the stair p oper, and not more than one person for 
each sq. ft. on landings and halls within the stairway space; and the floor served can not be occupied by more 
persons than this requirement will permit. The two methods of determining the capacity of stairs give sub- 
stantially the same results. 

On the basis of 45 people for a stairway 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 10 additional people for each 6 in. additional width, 
and the general provisions and limitations, the number and widths of stairways for different sizes and types of 
buildings may properly be made as given in the following tabulations: 


Number of Stairways and Width of Each 


Usable floor area 

Schools, 


Factories, 

Office 


(sq. ft.) 

courthouses 


work rooms 

buildings 

Hotels 

3,000 

2-G'G" 

2-4'6" 

2-4'0" 

2-3'G" 

2-3'6" 

4,000 

3-G'O'' 

2-5'G" 

2-4'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'G" 

5,000 

4-5'G" 

2-6'6" 

2-5 0" 

2-4'0" 

2-3'6" 

6,000 

4-G G" 

3-5T/' 

3-4 6" 

2-4 6" 

2-3 6" 

7,000 


3-0'0'' 

3-5'0" 

3-3 6" 

2-3'6" 

8.000 


3-G'G" 

4-4'6" 

3-4'0" 

2-3'6" 

9,000 



4-5'0 ' 

3-4'C'' 

2-3'6" 

10,000 



4-5Ti" 

4-4'0" 

2- 4'0" 

11,000 




4-4 0" 

2-4 0" 

12,000 


i 

i 

4-4 T)" 

3-3'6" 

13,000 




4-4 Tj" 

3-3T)" 


Practice differs as regards fi.\ing the width of stairs in places of public assembly, and is not so exacting as for 
other buildings. The New York requirements call for a stairway 4 ft. wide in the clear between railings or walls 
for 50 people, and allow 50 additional people for every additional 6 in. width of stairway. 

This difference is reasonable for most places of public assembly are designed so that the stairways serve only one 
level, or, at the most, only two levels; whereas the stairways of the other types of buildings serve many levels, and 
if their stairways are not sufficient to accommodate the entire population of the building at one time, or nearly so, 
in case of great emergency, disaster would be certain. 

Where sprinkler systems arc installed in fireproof buildings, the stairway requirements may properly be re- 
duced, and it is so provided under the New York Building Law. On the other hand, if the buildings are not fire- 
proof, the stairway requirements sliould be increased. The amount of reduction to be permitted in one case, and 
the amount of increased requirements in the other case, depend upon the conditions, and whether those conditions 
are likely to be permanent. 

232. Locations of Stairways. — In dwellings, the main stairway ordinarily occupies a cen- 
tral and prominent place in the house. In buildings of the old Colonial type, the main floor is 
divided into two parts by the hall, and the main stairway is located in this room, or it is directly 
connected to it. In most government buildings, school houses, churches, theatres, railway 
stations, and other buildings of a public character, the locations of the stain\ ays are fijced by the 
design of the building. To change the location would mean to rc-dcsign the building, or, at 
least, to make material changes in other important parts of it. To make ingress and egress 
easy, and travel in public buildings convenient and comfortable, is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in the design of such buildings, and the arrangement of stairways and pas- 
sageways must be worked out as a part of the general design. This is not true of all 
buildings. The general scheme of a hotel or an office building can often be arranged without 
much regard to the location of the stairs — ^that is to say, they can be flgured into the design in 
various ways without materially altering the general scheme of the building. 

Where two stairways are required, they should not be near each other, and if there are more 
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than two, they should be well separated and placed so as to afford the ca^siest and quickest serv- 
ice possible to the building as a whole. The distribution of stairways is particularly important 
in tlie design of large factory buildings. It may be materially to the advantage or to the dis- 
advantage of the business in the building. Such stairways should be located so that there will 
be little or no interference in passage from work to stairs, from work to locker or wash rooms, 
and from such rooms to stairs. Stairways should never be located around or adjacent to ele- 
vator shafts without solid walls between them. 

A double or interlocking staircase has been devised that makes a very ingenious economy of space. The two 
stairways occupy the same space that either of them alone would require. The arrangement can not bo used unless 
the floors are 16 or 17 ft. or more above each other, and it is particularly adaptable for exits for theatres, school 
houses, and other public buildings, when ceilings are high. Fig. 382 shows how this stair is constructed. The 
arrangement increases the fire risk, and in some places might be pro- 
hibited, but if the enclosure walls are properly made and particularly if 
the entrances are protected by intermediate corridors, or otherwise, the 
danger of smoke might be sufficiently eliminated to remove this difficulty. 

233. Landings and Winders. — Winding steps should 
never be used in newel stairs, and in some cities they are 
prohibited by law, except in ornamental construction where 
the use of the stair is not very important. Winders have 
been used in American practice a very great deal in dwt'll- 
ing house construction, in order to economize space and to 
save expense in construction, hut it is a very bad practice. 

It is more difficult to go up and down such stairs, and the 
danger of falling on the stairs is very greatly increased. 

Winding steps are a necessary part of curved stairs, and in such 
construction the width of the tread should be limited. It should bo the 
same width as the treads of other steps, about 2 ft. out from the hand 
rail, or the inside of the stair, which is about the ordinary line of travel. 

The average width, if the stairs arc not too wide, shotild be not greater 
than would be used if the stair were straight, and the minimum width 
should be not less than 6 in. 

Landings should be separated by 4 or 5 steps. Square landings 
serve to prevent accidents, and they also serve as resting points going up 
and down stairs. No straight flight of stairs should be more than 10 or 3S2.— Double or interlocking stair. 

12 ft. in height without a landing. It is very desirable to have at least 
one landing in every ordinary story, as buildings are constructed in our American cities. 

234. Balustrades and Hand Rails. — Balustrades and hand rails are necessities in the con- 
struction of stairways. Even if the stairway is entirely enclosed by walls on both sides, the 
hand rail is an important part of the construction. Without it the danger of injury to people 
using the stairway would be greatly increased. 

The balustrade offers an exceptional opportunity for decorative work. A great deal of very beautiful work in 
tiie construction of balusters and newel posts has been worked into some of the old Colonial staircases. In the 
lower stories of office buildings and hotels, and particularly in public buildings, the balustrades are often maflo of 
stone, marble, or bronze, massive and sometimes very rich in design. In all buildings, balustrades and hand rails 
should be made substantial and strong enough to maintain their position under any kind of a strain. Wide 
stairways should have a hand rail on both sides, either as a part of the balustrade or fastened to the wall, and in 
public places where the stairs are in constant use by large numbers of people, very wide stairs should have an inter- 
mediate hand rail. 

236. Stairway Enclosures. — In the early history of high building construction in our 
American cities, it was considered quite the proper thing to build the stairw ays around elevator 
shafts, with nothing between them but a light iron screen. The folly of this construction, 
however, became quickly apparent. The openings from floor to floor, which they afforded, 
became the flues for smoke and rapid spread of any fire in the building. The next step in this 
evolution was the separation of the stairs from the elevators. They were placed in or adjoin- 
ing the corridors of the building. This was better, but the well hole in the stairway was still 
an element of danger in case of fire. The only construction of stairs which can be depended 
upon to make them a safe exit, reasonably free from smoke, is their construction within enclosing 
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walls. Our best building laws require the enclosure walls in all high buildings. The con- 
struction of such shafts is treated in the following chapter. 

236. Materials, Details, and Methods of Construction. — In most cities the building laws 
require stairs to be constructed entirely of incombustible material, except in frame buildings and 
in non-fireproof buildings of moderate size. All such stairs are supported by iron strings, or 
they are made of reinfonied concrete construction. If they are supported by iron strings, the 
treads should be made of solid steel or cast-iron plates. Marble, slate, or other stone should 
not be used for finish treads without such plates under thorn. The reason for this is obvious; 
in case of fire the stone treads are likely to crack or break, from heat or water. In the most 



Strings at Platform® 


Fia. 383 — Typical stairway in the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 


Fio. 384. 


Figs. 383 to 387 inclusive show the plan, section and details of the construction of a typical 
stairway in the Commodore Hotel in New York City. These figures give the actual measure- 
ments that arc used, the enclosing walls, the structural iron that supported them, and the sup- 
port of the stairs. It is given as a n exceptionally good exam pi of a very economical construction ; 
but thoroughly substantial and fully meeting all the requirements of the building laws. 

The stair comes very near being a dogged-leg stair. The open space between the hand rails, 
as shown on Fig. 387, is only about 1 in., and between the iron strings about 3 in. One newel 
post serves both the upward and the downward flights of the stairs. It is carried on the 8-in. 
beam at the floor and on an 8-in. channel at the landing, and held in place by bolts directly 
through the post and the webs of the structural members. 

The height of the stair from floor to floor is 10 ft. 6 in.; there are 17 risers, each 7.41 in. 
high. The treads are 10 in. wide. The treads and risers and the landing arc made of sheet steel 
stamped to form, and covered with cement. 

These stairways are in the middle of the building, artificially lighted day and night. As 
the elevator service in the building is ample, both for the guests and for the service of the building, 
these stairways are not likely to be much used, except in some possible emergency. 

Reinforced concrete stairways are particularly adaptable to buildings made of reinforced concrete construction, 
and are often more economical than iron stairs.^ When all the materials and equipment are at hand and in use in 
the construction of the floors and walls of the building, the additional concrete in the stair construction can be put in 
' * For the design of reinforced concrete stairs, see Sect. 2, Art. 43. 
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place for the actual cost of the material and labor required, without overhead charges. ^Moreover, in a building of 
reinforced concrete construction, stairways of the same material can be designed so that they will become an integral 
part of the structure. The common method of construction is an inclined slab of concrete with the form of the stair 
molded on the upper side, the thinnest part of the slab made thick enough and the reinforcement made sufficient to 
meet all requirements of strength. Reinforced concrete stairways can be adapted to difficult conditions often times 
quite as easily as to simple ones, which would not be the case in iron construction. The slab can be made to in* 
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elude landings, and special wall or column construction in any way that may be desired without adding materially 
to the cost. Almost any combination of constructions desired is practicable with this material. 

Fig. 388 shows a sanitary stair of reinforced concrete construction, with all jiarts covered with terrazzo. Such 
a stair is particularly desirable in a hospital. The terrazzo work can be carried up the wall, if desired, to form a wain^ 
scotting. In the finish, the entire stair is one piece without a crack, and, if wanted, without a square corner to catch 
and hold the dirt. The same thing can be made with a cement finish for factories or other buildings where the 
terrazzo is too expensive. It is a form of 
construction that can not be adapted to 
iron stairs. A stream of water can be 
turned on such a stair without any disad- 
vantage. 

The reinforced concrete part of the 
stair is poured in wood forms after the 
reinforcing rods have been put in place, 
and left in the rough. After the forms are 
removed the finish lines are carefully de- 
termined, and the terrazzo is molded in 
place with tools made to fit the corners 
and projections as may be required. 

Stairways in dwellings are generally 
made of wood, and their construction 
requires the most skillful joinery known. 

Indeed, so great is the demand for skill in 
such work that most of it is done by men who do no other kind of work. 

Except in massive work where the balustrate is made of stone, hand rails are mostly made of wood. In factories, 
hospitals, and other buildings where the appearance and finish of the work will permit, the structural work is exposed, 
and in reinforced concrete stair work the risers and treads can be finished in cement or terrazzo. In finer work, 
iron or steel strings are covered with cast-iron facia, and treads should properly finish with a wall string of the same 
material. The balustrades of stairs made of incombustible material, excepting the hand rail, are usually made of 
iron or bronze. 

Stairs should be calculated to carry 100 lb. per sq. ft. of live load, and all details of their construction should be 
developed with the same care that is given to floor construction. 

41 
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, SHAFTS IN BUILDINGS 

By Couydon T. Purdy 

The importance of enclosing stairways and elevators with fireproof walls has been evolved 
along with the other features of modern construction, but more slowly than most of them. When 
we had only five story buildings, no point was made of it. For years afterward the stairway 
around an open elevator was considered the proper construction by the best architects, and it 
is only a few years since we stopped building elevators fronted w^ith open grilles, and stariways 
in open corridors. Now enclosures are required in many places, and should be everywhere. 

The one thing that has forced this evolution, step by step, is the growling appreciation of 
the necessity of enclosure walls for the preservation of life. The open elevator or stairway, in 
case of fire, became a flue that drew the fire to itself, making it the worst place for travel in- 
stead of the best. If it did not get the fire, it did get the smoke, and in one fire in a New York 
hotel, several lives were lost in a few minutes on this account, when practically no damage w^as 
done to the building. 

All openings in floors should be enclosed with walls, forming vertical shafts, except (1) 
small openings for ducts and flues for which requirements vary, (2) openings for stairways in 
the first story of city buildings, and (3) stairways in dwellings. There should be very few other 
exceptions. 

237. Kinds of Shafts. — Shafts are open and closed. Open shafts are open to the air — that is, 
they are not covered with a roof or any other kind of covering. Closed shafts are roofed in and 
completely covered at the top. 

In general, there are five kinds of shafts: light shafts, vent shafts, dumb-w’aiter shafts, 
elevator shafts, and shafts formed by stair enclosures. laght and vent shafts are constructed 
both open and closed, the others being always closed. 

238. Open Shafts. — Open shafts are made for purposes of ventilation and light. They 
should be enclosed with walls similar to those required for the exterior construction of the 
building, except if the shaft is small, in which case some reduction in thickness of walls may 
be allowed provided that by so doing there is no depreciation in the strength of the structure 
as a whole. All openings in such shafts should be protected from fire, whether the building be 
fireproof or not, and windows should have fireproof construction, wire glass, and fire shutters. 

239. Closed Shafts. — Small vent and dumb-waiter shafts should be enclosed with walls 
made the same as partitions ordinarily required in fireproof buildings. Vent shafts should 
have no openings, except for ventilation purposes, including windows, and dumb-waiter shafts 
should have no openings except the doors for the dumb-waiter service. These openings should 
have iron or concrete frames, and fireproof doors and windows. Such shafts should also have 
fireproof construction at the top and bottom. This fireproof construction works both ways. 
It prevents the fire from getting into the shaft, and then if the fire does enter the shaft, it holds 
it in and prevents the spread of the fire on the floors above. The complete enclosure of the 
shaft at the bottom prevents the entrance of the fire at the most dangerous point. The opening 
at the top of vent shafts for the ventilation may be accomplished by sufficient openings on the 
sides made permanent in the wall construction; or by ventilating windows or skylights. 

Owing to the possibility of the improper construction of dumb-waiter shafts, or faults 
arising from age or use, they may become a means of spreading fire, particularly in non-fireproof 
buildings, and to meet this possibility, in some cities it is required that such shafts, when 
extending, to the top story, shall be covered with skylights so that they may be accessible at the 
top in case of fire. 

240. Stairway Enclosures. — The kind of an enclosure required for a stairway depends upon 
the size and construction of the building, its use, and to some extent on outside conditions. In 
high buildings serving a large population, they should be of the best type of construction. 
This is true of most buildings in our large cities, but in buildings 3 or 4 stories high, of ordinary 
construction, with brick exterior walls and with floors and roof supported by wood joists, any 
slow-burning enclosure wall answers the purpose as well as one made of fireproof materials. 
In a case of fire, the people will pass out of the building before the enclosure is burned. It is 
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impossible to make a rule that will apply to all cases, determining undei; what conditions the 
cheaper enclosure is applicable, but open stairways should not extend through more than three 
stories in any kind of a building, in city or country. In New York City not more than two stories 
in any building can be connected by an open well or unenclosed stairway, and access to stairway 
enclosures in high buildings must be provided at each story through outside balconies or fire- 
proof vestibules. Both the arrangement and the construction of stairway enclosures in high 
buildings should be such as will under the worst conditions ensure the safety of those who use 
them. 

Slow- burning enclosures can be made in various ways — with wood studding and wire lath and plaster, or of solid 
wood several layers thick, or otherwise. 

Fireproof enclosure walls should be madh better than the ordinary partitions of so-called fireproof buildings. 
In buildings that are not fireproof, they should be self-supporting from the foundation upward, the same as exterior 
walls, and made of materials that will meet all requirements of strength, as well as of fire resistance. In fireproof 
buildings, enclosure walls can be carried from floor to floor on the fireproof floor construction, or on the steel or 
reinforced concrete framing. Under the New York building law the enclosing walls and the floors and ceilings of 
stairway enclosures in high buildings must be made of brick or concrete 8 in thick. Other materials, however, 
might properly be used in such construction when permitted by building regulations; but they should be reliable 
structurally and otherwise, to withstand any fire effects. 

Enclosure walls in fireproof buildings should also be well constructed. All mortar used in making them should 
be cement mortar. Their support and connection at floors and ceilings should be substantial and sufficient to 
resist any destructive force that the wall itself will resist. Metal studding should project into both floor and ceiling, 
and be cemented in place; the work should be so designed that beams or other steel construction will not project 
through the enclosure walls. At all points, the metal of the steel frame should be covered by at least IH in. of 
fireproofing material. 

Openings in such enclosure walls should be made with corresponding care. The edges of the openings should 
be reinforced with steel to insure the strength of the wall against the weakening effect of the opening. Door and 
window frames should be made of metal, of wood covered with metal, of fireproofed wood, or of their equal as a fire 
resisting material. The doors and sash should likewise be made of fire resisting materials. The windows should be 
provided with iron shutters. Glass, wherever it is used, should be wire glass, and if windows are badly exposed, 
the glass should be in two thicknesses, separated by at least 1 in. of air space. Insurance codes should be consulted 
in regard to maximum sizes of wire glass permitted. Sash should be fitted with automatic self-closing devices. 
Doors should open outwardly and should be self-closing. They should not be locked when the building is inhabited. 
Fiach story in such an enclosure should be provided with artificial light, which should be as independent as possible 
of the other lighting in the building, and as fully protected as possible from injury by any fire likely to occur in the 
building, from within or without. 

The above specification is for the best construction, but these enclosures are a small part of the entire construc- 
tion of a building, and the additional cost that they incur is not a large part of the total cost of the building. The 
evolution of stair construction has now reached the stage in which the public demands the best in these particulars. 

The construction demanded for stair enclosures in factories and loft buildings and other places where workmen 
and workwomen congregate is, in all its essential elements, the same as required for hotels and office buildings, and 
as complete as herein specified. The finish may be omitted, and the work may be left in the rough, but the construc- 
tion should be equally substantial and the prevention of smoke equally certain. 

Some building laws require “fire towers.’' A "fire tower" is an enclosed stairway, as above specified, with 
both its doors and windows opening to the outside of the building, and at a point that is not badly exposed by a fire 
in another building. Fire towers should be connected at each floor to a nearby exit doorway from the building. 
The balconies required to make the connection should be made of substantial fireproof construction, and as wide 
as the corridors or stairs which they serve- • 

The complete enclosure of stairway shafts in city buildings should continue to the ground floor, with an exit 
leading as directly as possible to the outside of the building. Such stairways should also continue to the roof, where 
they should be enclosed with a substantial fireproof construction with a skylight or windows. 

241. Elevator Shafts. — The walls of elevator shafts and the fireproofing of surrounding 
and supporting structural members should be made with the same care and good workmanship 
called for in the construction of stairway enclosures. One is quite as important as the other. 
If there are only two elevators in a building, they should have separate shafts. New York 
City does not permit more than two elevators in one shaft, and whether there is any regulation 
in regard to it or not, the separation of elevators in large city buildings into two or three or more 
shafts is very desirable. 

The size of elevators, as well as their number, depends upon the service required. These 
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factors must be determined or assumed before the number and size of the shafts can be fixed. 
The horizontal clearance in the shafts, at tlie sides of the elevators, depends upon the size or 
character of the guides or rails which are used and the construction of the car, and the clearance 
required behind the car for the counterweight depends upon the size of the counterweight. A 
clearance of 3K in. on each side of the car is the least allowance for iron rails and a recessed 
car. If the rails are extra heavy or their supports unusually difficult, this clearance must be 
increased. Wood rails require more clearance than iron rails. If the pilaster effect in a car 
on account of making a recess for the guides is objectionable, and the side of the car is made 
straight, a 6-in. clearance is the least that should be allowed, even with iron guides. 

The space required for counterweights is never less than 8M in., and a greater allowance is 
desirable. A clearance of to in. in front of the car should also be allowed. New York 
City does not permit more than l}i in. If the threshold of the doorway is constructed to 
project into the area of the shaft to make this clearance satisfactory, the under side of the pro- 
jection should bo beveled to the line of the shaft as a measure of safety. 

The above clearances are on the basis of elevator guides on the sides of the car and counter- 
weights in the same shaft. Corner guides are very undesirable, and counterweights in separate 
shafts where they can not be readily seen are also objectionable. The simplest arrangement of 
these details is the best and ordinarily the most economical in construction. If an elevator 
shaft is constructed with given clearances for a proposed size of car, it is necessary that the 
erection of the shaft construction be perfectly plumb to permit the size of car as proposed. If 
the shaft is not plumb, the size of the car will have to be reduced, for the guides must be vertical 
whether the walls of the shaft are or not. 

The clearance required overhead for the car depends upon the speed of the elevator. The 
New York regulations call for 2 ft. when the speed is not over 100 ft. per minute, and 5 ft. if 
the speed exceeds 350 ft. per minute, and these regulations represent the best practice. The 
clearance is measured from the top of the car, when it is in position at the top floor of the build- 
ing, to the under part of the lowest overhead construction. The clearance overhead for the 
counterweights depends upon the type of the elevator. The New York regulations require not 
less than 6 in. for traction and hydraulic elevators, and not less than 3 ft. for drum type ele- 
vators, when the pit buffer is completely compressed. If the shaft is covered with a floor under 
the construction supporting the machinery, these clearance measurements w^ould be to the 
under part of the floor. They should in any case be ample, and the extra expense for making 
them so is ordinarily not worth considering. 

Most building laws require a grating or floor construction under the overhead sheaves 
and their supports. Whether this is required or not, such construction is desirable and it should 
be made substantial. The best method is to make a concrete floor provided with grated open- 
ings under the lowest sheaves and under the lowest supporting sheave beams, covering the 
entire area of the shaft. The grating is desirable to permit of the exit of smoke that might find 
its way into the shaft in spite of all efforts to prevent it. The grating should be sufficiently 
close to prevent ordinary tools from falling through. 

Ordinarily <S-ft. head room above this overhead floor will afford ample room for the sheaves 
and their supports and for taking care of them. If the machinery is over the elevators, this 
space should be increased 3 or 4 ft., and a separate floor should bo constructed immediately 
under the machinery. If the machines are over the elevators, the room containing the ma- 
chines should be incorporated into the shaft construction, and in either case, all the overhead 
construction should be thoroughly fireproof and substantial, and should be well lighted with 
skylights or windows. 

No rules can be made for the framing around elevator shafts in cither steel or reinforced 
concrete construction. Nearly every building is a new problem. Guide rails should be sup- 
ported every 12 or 15 ft., and where story heights are greater, the framing of an intermediate 
support is necessary. 

In designing a large building, it is important to obtain a preliminary layout for the elevators from some manu- 
facturer of elevators before completing the design. From such a layout the elevator loads, taken into the columns, 
can be determined and provided for, and any change in the layout made afterwards is not likely to materially alter 
the distribution of the loads so determined. 
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When the elevator machinery is in the basement, the total load for each elevator is equal to the weight of the 
car, plus a live load of 75 lb. per sq. ft. of car floor, multiplied by 2, plus the weight of tHe cables. The weight of 
the car and its live load is multiplied by 2 to cover the counterbalance and lifting load. The total load to be taken 
care of in the construction of the building is two times this result. The second multiplication by 2 covers impact 
and other minor factors. 

When the elevator machinery is at the top of the building, the load is somewhat reduced so far as the lifting 
is concerned, but the weight of the machinery itself, which is considerable, is added. The framework provided for 
the support of the beams which carry the sheaves, is regarded as a part of the construction of the building. Very 
heavy beams are sometimes required for this purpose. The requirements must be determined from the layout 
of the elevators, and if the original calculation is made from a preliminary layout, the design should be re-examined 
when the final layout is provided. The beams that carry the sheaves, ordinarily termed “sheave beams,” are in- 
cluded as a part of the elevator contract, and not a part of the construction of the building. 

All elevators have buffers and must bo constructed with pita, or with extensions of the elevator shaft below 
the lowest level to which the elevator is to descend. If the elevator is to stop at the first floor, and there is a 
basement in the building, and it is desirable, it will bo sufficient to extend the elevator shaft to the basement floor, 
and to construct the walls with a doorway from the basement into the shaft. Two or more shafts of this character 
adjoining each other should be connected in the basement by doorways. If the machinery is in the basement, the 
machine room should be of fireproof construction adjoining the shafts, and connected to them by doorways in the 
basement. 

If it is desired to have one or more elevators run to the basement, the shafts should be constructed with the 
pits below the basement floor the full size of the shaft. These pits should bo made of masonry, waterproof, and not 
less than 4 ft. in depth. If the speed of the car exceeds 400 ft. per minute, the pit should be fl ft. deep. There are 
two things that may make the construction of these pita difficult: (1) the possible effect they may have upon the 
design of the foundations of the building, and (2) the waterproofing of the walls and floor so that the pit shall be 
perfectly dry. The best way to meet the foundation difficulty is to keep the pit away from the foundations, though 
that may involve the whole scheme of the elevator arrangement. The pit should always be waterproofed, but some- 
times the work must be especially well done to keep the pit dry. 


TANKS 

By J. Burt 

242. Sprinkler Tanks. — For the highest grade service, two types of tanks are used jointly 
— a pressure tank and a gravity tank. The pressure tank provides the high pressure which is 
needed at the beginning of the fire. (In very large installations, it is advisa])lp to make two 
units of the pressure tank.) The gravity tank when used with the pressure tank, furnishes the 
reserve supply, and comes into action when the pressure in the pressure tank has dropped to a 
point where the water will flow from the gravity tank into the pressure tank. The gravity 
tank is set at such an elevation that it will give an effective pressure at the highest sprinkler 
head, though not as great as given by the pressure tank. 

In a less efficient installation, the gravity tank alone may be used. In cases where only a few heads are in- 
stalled, the house tank may be used as a supply, but the practice should not be followed to any extent, and if used 
the house tank should be increased in size and the house connection made at such a height on the tank that there 
will always be a supply of water for the sprinklers that cannot be drawn out for house service. 

The all essential thing about pressure tanks is to have them air-tight, as well as water-tight. 

242a. Location of Sprinkler Tanks. — If ground space is available, and particu- 
larly if several buildings are to be served from the gravity tank, it is desirable to make the tank 
structure independent of the building. Steel water-towers, which have been highly developed 
and standardized by a number of manufacturers, arc best suited for this purpose. 

If, as is usually the case in cities, space outside the building is not available for this struc- 
ture, the tanks must be supported on the building. The structural problem of carrying the 
weight will usually govern the location, although in some instances appearance will have an 
influence. The following cases illustrate locations and methods of support: 

On narrow buildings, say 60 ft. or loss in width, having masonry supporting walls, trusses may be used, span- 
ning from wall to wall. The position selected for the trusses will be governed by any other features, such as chim- 
neys, pent houses, etc., that need to be cleared. The walls, as normally budt, will most likely have the necessary 
strength to carry the load, and to distribute it over a considerable length of foundation. Fig. 389 illustrates a 
structure of this description. 
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Four of the building columns, if of fireproofed steel or concrete, may be selected to support the tank, and be 
designed to carry the additional weight. The weight of the tank structure and the water should be treated as dead 
load in its effect on the foundations. 

Fig. 390 illustrates a case when the wall of the building furnishes support for one side of the tank structure and 
two new columns have been inserted in the building to support the other side. 

If there are masonry walls enclosing an elevator or stair shaft, they may provide the support for the tank. 
They may, if desired, be extended upward to form a tower enclosing the pressure tank. Fig. 391 illustrates such a 
case. 

The pressure tank may be placed in the basement or put underground outside the building. In such cases 
it must operate under greater air pressure. Such location makes the piping more complicated if a gravity tank also 
is used. It is not recommended if it can bo avoided. 

2426. Supports for Gravity Tanks. — The design of the supports for gravity 
tanks involves gravity loads and wind loads. Gravity tanks are treated as dead loads, the 
tanks being filled to capacity. No deductions are made tis is done for floor loads. Tanks and 
tank structures are usually in exposed situations, and it is recommended that they be designed 
to resist a wind pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. on the projected area of tank and supports. 



Fia. 391. — Sprinkler tank supported by brick tower which houses pressure tank oytJr elevator shaft. 


The gravity and wind stresses arc concurrent. The supports will be designed for the maximum combinations 
of stress. If with an empty tank, the wind produces an uplift at any bearing, suitable anchorage must be supplied. 

The wood tank must be supported on chime joint.s so cut a.s to clear the ends of the staves and thus receive the 
whole load from the tank bottom. It will generally be advantageous to specify the standard sizes made by local 
wood tank manufacturers. 

It is desirable that supports within the building be fireproof. 

242c. Pressure Tanks. — The pressure tank is a steel cylinder, with segmented 
ends, placed horizontally. The usual working pressure when placed on top of the building is 
75 lb. per sq. in. The tank should be designed for a greatdr pressure, say 100 lb. per sq. in. 

The stress on a longitudinal joint per linear inch is P X r, P being the pressure in pounds 
per square inch and r the radius in inches. The stress on a circumferential joint per linear 

T 

inch is P X 2* stress on the joint connecting the segmental ends to the cylinder, and 

is also the stress in the head if the head is a full hemisphere. P = 100 lb. 

Assume a tank of 6-ft. diameter, or r 36 in., joint efficiency 50%, and unit stress 10,000 lb. per sq. in. Then 
the stress on longitudinal joint >- 100 X 36 » 3600 lb. per linear inch, and the thickness of plate required » 
3600 

(lfi.OOO)(O.M) " *”• K.-in. pbte. 

The stress in the joining of the segmental end to the cylinder is 100 X 18 » 1800 lb. per lin. in., and the thicko 

1800 

ness of plate required for the segmental end =• qqq) ( o ' ^ y *“ 0.225 in., say H in. On account of the work re- 
quired in shaping the head, it is desirable to make it thicker than the computed amount, and to adopt ^ in. as a 
minimum. 
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Careful designing of the riveting of the joints may give an efficiency greater than 50% and thus reduce the 
thickness of plate. 

Under normal working conditions, the pressure tank is % full of water, the other third 
being air space. In giving the capacity, the water space only is indicated. Given the volume 
of water, multiply it by IH to get total volume of the tank. 

The tanks are set in two saddles made of wood, cast iron, or steel, as shown in Fig. 391. 
These supports should be at approximately the quarter points. The supporting beams should 
be so designed that they will be capable of supporting the tank when full of water. 

The appurtenances, such as manholes, gages, pipe connections, and enclosure, must be as 
required by the regulations of local authorities or the insurance 
representatives. 

242d. Gravity Tanks. — The gravity tank is 
usually a cylindrical tank and may be constructed of steel, 
concrete, or wood. 

The steel tank with a hemispherical bottom is the most 
satisfactory type if conditions permit its use. This type has 
been standardized by a number of manufacturers. Their 
designs can be checked or new designs made as explained in 
Ket(;hum^s “Structural Engineers’ Handbook," p. 447 of 1924 
edition. This form of tank may be used whether set on an 
independent tower outside the building or on a special tower on 
top of the building (see Fig. 392). 

Concrete tanks can be made but arc not much used. The 
expense of forms and of constructing the small yardage of 
concrete at such a height, makes them uneconomical. Concrete 
tanks can best be made with flat bottoms. 

Wood tanks arc cheapest and least durable, but will give 
good service if well built and well maintained. 

242c. Design of a Cylindrical Gravity Tank. — 
The stress on the longitudinal scam, or section, of a cylindrical 
tank is Pr per linear inch as given on p. 647. If the cylinder 
is vertical, the pressure P at any level is 0.434/f, H being the 
depth in feet below the surface of the water. 

Assume for example a tank 16 ft. in diameter, and 20 ft. 
Fia. 392 — 00114^31 plan of 40,000- high; then the maximum stress on the cylinder, i.e., just above 
gallon tank and tower. ^he bottom, = 0.434 X 20 X 8 X 12 = 833 lb. per iin. in. 

This stress must be resisted by the plate of a steel tank, the reinforcing rods of a concrete tank, or 
the hoops of a wood tank. 

For the steel tankj a unit stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. will be used, wuth 60% effi- 

833 

ciency of joint, or 8000 lb. per sq. in. on the gross area. The sectional area required — 

0.104 sq. in. This being a section 1 in. high, the thickness required is 0.104 in. A K-in. plate 
will be sufficient for the stress, but for surety of calking and durability, Jig or even K in. may 
be considered the desirable minimum. 

For the concrete tank^ a steel stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. will be used. Thus the steel 
833 

required per inch of height is j^qqq = 0.07 sq. in. Round rods yi in. in diameter have an 

area of 0. 1963 sq. in. and are to be spaced 2% in. apart at the bottom. Likewise, the spacing and 
size are computed at successive elevations up the sides of the tank. Low unit stresses are used 
for the rods to avoid stretch that might produce minute cracks. 

For the wood tank, a steel stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. will be used for the hoops. Then 

833 

the steel required per inch of height = 0.07 sq. in. Round rods in, in diameter, 
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having a net area (in the thread) of 0.30 sq. in. can be spaced 4.^ in. centers near the bottom, 
and at wider distances upward toward the top. Round rods must be used; flat bars are not 
permissible on account of rapid corrosion. I^ow unit stresses are used for the rods to allow for 
initial stress. 

The flat tank bottom can be considered as a series of beams 1 in. wide and designed accord- 
ing to the weight of the water and the spacing of the supports. The bottom of a steel tank will 
not be less in thickness than the lowest course of side plates. The bottom of a concrete tank 
will not be less than 3 in. and may be cast integral with the supporting beams. 

The bottom of a wood tank will not be less than \% in. net thickness. 

For details of the design of steel tanks, see Ketchum's “Structural Engineers’ Handbook,” p. 365. 

For details of the design of concrete tanks, see Hool and Johnson’s “Concrete Engineers’ Handbook,” p. 765. 

For details of the design of wood tanks, see “ llegulations of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
Installations of Gravity and Pressure Tanks.” 

243. House Tanks. — In important buildings it is generally necessary to provide one or 
more tanks for water supply. Various local conditions require their use. The pressure of the 
public supply may not be sufficient to deliver water to the upper floors, or the public supply 
may be unreliable as to pressure, and it is always subject to accident or to heavy draft for fire 
purposes. Accordingly, the tank is designed to secure the proper pressure for the upper floors 
to which the city supply will not reach, also to act as an equalizer between the pump discharge 
and the building demand and provide a supply for a short period of time in the event of the 
shutting down of the service. The lower floors should be taken care of by the service pressure 
if such does not complicate the piping system. 

The supply may come from a private well; or, treated water may be used for drinking or 
culinary purposes, thus making a tank necessary. 

243a. Capacity of House Tanks. — The capacity required varies with the uses 
and conditions. No very definite rules can be given. If the pumping phuit is automatic, the 
storage need be only enough for two or three hours of maximum use. If the plant requires 
manual operation, two or more pumpings a day may be planned. For very small buildings, 
1000-gal. capacity is ample, increasing from this size to 2000 or 2500 gal. Beyond this size, 
it is generally advisable to install two tanks, cross connected and valved so that cither may be 
thrown out of service for cleaning purposes. 

It is advisable to make the tank as small as practicable, so that the water may be changed frequently and re- 
main fresh. In large important buildings, such as hotels, etc., it is advisable to provide two services from two street 
fronts if practieable, to avoid interruption in the service to the house tank supply. The available space for the 
tank and the cost of installation may have an influence in deciding the capacity 

2436. Location of House Tanks. — The storage must be of course above the 
highest fixture to be served. The usual location is in the attic space or in a pent-house above 
the roof. In the latter case, it is desirable to locate it adjacent to the elevator pent-houso, to 
avoid the building of a separate house. In some cases it may be enclosed in a stairway pent- 
house. It should be enclosed for protection against dirt and against freezing. Heating may 
be necessary. 

243c. Construction Materials. — The tank may be constructed of either steel, 
concrete, or wood. Steel is preferable, as it can be readily made water-tight and with reason- 
able maintanance will be permanent. Its cost will be greater than concrete or wood. Con- 
crete may be used but will require special care in construction to make it water-tight, especially 
at pipe connections. Its use would be appropriate only in a concrete building. 

Wood is the cheapest material, and can be made tight if sufHcient care is used in construction. It cannot be 
considered permanent. Greater security against leakage in rectangular tanks can be secured by lining with sheet 
lead or with copper having soldered joints. The wood is more likely to rot if the tank is lined than if it is unlined. 

243d. Details of House Tanks. — The supply pipe should be run over the top of 
the tank, or its outlet placed at the level of the overflow ; otherwise, any failure of its supply or 
leakage through the pump will drain the tank. Connection of the supply pipe to the distribut- 
ing system is objectionable for the above reason and the added reason that it transmits vibra- 
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lions throughout the distributing system. The outlet should be 2 or 3 in. above the bottom to 
allow for the deposit of sediment, but a drain should be taken from the bottom to.secure thorough 
cleaning when necessary. 

An overflow outlet shall bo provided at least 6 in. below the top of the tank. The pipe should be at least as 
large as the supply pipe and should not be connected to the drainage or plumbing system of the building, but should 
discharge on to the roof. 

It is desirable to set the tank in a steel pan, the pan provided with a drain pipe discharging in a conspicuous 
place so that any leakage or overflow will be quickly discovered. This pan is essential for steel tanks on account of 
condensation. The pan should bo about 3 in. deep and about 1 ft. larger diameter than the tank. 

A reliable tell-tale or gage must be used with its index in a conspicuous place near the pump or place of control. 

2436. House Tank Design — Rectangular Wooden Tanks. — Assume tank 12 ft. 
long, 6 ft. wide and 6 ft, deep (Fig. 393). The unsupported length of side plank is 72 in. Maxi- 



Fio. 393. — Rectangular wooden tank. 


mum pressure near bottom of tank is 0.44^ = 2.64 lb. per sq. in., or 380 lb. per sq. ft. The 

2.64 X 72 X 72 

bending moment on a strip 1 in, high (as simple beam) = ^ == 1710 in.-lb. 

The appropriate thickness, f, of plank can be determined from this bending moment. Allowing 
a fiber stress of 1400 lb. per sq, in., X 1400f* = 1710. t = 2.7 in. Use 3-in. plank (net 
thickness dressed 2% in.). This thickness is suitable for sides, ends, and bottom. 

The buck stay is designed as follows: 

3S0 

Total load = 6 X 6 X ^ ~ 6840 lb. 

Stress in top rod (^) = 2280 lb. 

Stress in bottom rod (^0 = 4.560 lb. 

M. (approx.) = H X 6840 X 6 = 5130 ft.-lb. = 61, .560 in.-lb. 


This requires a 6 X 8-in. timber. 

The maximum rod stress given above requires 0.28 sq. in. net section computed at 16,000 
lb. per sq. in. but as this rod will have an initial stress due to cinching up the tank and may have 
additional stress from swelling of the wood it is considered expedient to use ;^^-in. round rod 
having a’ net area of 0.41 sq. in. 

The vertical rods have no stress from water pressure but have the cinching and swelling 
stresses referred to above. For simplicity of design J^^-in. round rods will be used throughout. 

Cypress, red wood, fir and long leaf pine are suitable for tank construction. No nails, screws, or bolts should 
be used, the tank being held together with timbers and rods as shown. Sills are used to allow circulation of air 
under the tank, to avoid decay. The sills must be notched if necessary so that the tank bottom will bear directly 
thereon. No painting is permissible on the planks. They are left free to absorb the water, thus preventing 
shrinkage and resulting leaks, also preventing decay. The tie rods and fittings should be heavily painted with red 
lead or asphalt. All joints should be grooved or splined and set in a paste of white lead and oil. Tanks are some 
times lined with sheet lead. In this construction the wooden box need not be water-tight as it merely supports the 
pressures. The wood in this case should be painted on both sides. 
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Rectangular Concrete Tanks , — The pressures and their application are the same for concrete 
tanks as described for wood tanks. Two sets of rods must be used in each slab, placed at right 
angles to each other, whether required by the stresses or not. This is to prevent ora(;ks. 
The vertical rods of the sides and ends should be continuous with the bottom rods, i.c., the rod 
should extend down one side, across the bottom, and up the other side. The horizontal rods 
in the sides and ends should be continuous around the perimeter of the tank and spliced. 

The concrete must be of a very dense mixture to meet both the structural and waterproof requirements. The 
concrete may be made waterproof as explained in Sec. 5, Art. 29. 

The pan for a concrete tank may be made by forming it of a membrane waterproofing laid directly on the 
concrete floor, and covering it carefully with at least 3 in. of concrete. 

Cylindrical Tanks . — The sizes of cylindrical tanks for house supply are so small that 
minimum sections will generally be used. 

For steel tanks j^^-in. plate should be used throughout. 

For concrete tanks, the walls and bottom should be 3 in. thick. The circumferential rods 
should be /8-in. rounds spaced 3 in. on centers, and the vertical rods should be of the same 
diameter spaced 1 ft. on (ienters. For the bottom, ?A-in. rods should be used, both direc- 
tions, spaced 4 in. on centers with the ends bent up into the walls 0 to 8 in. 

For wooden tanks, staves and bottom should be not less than s in. thick, net. The rods 
should be rounds spaced b in. on centers near the bottom and 12 in. maximum near the 

top. 

If the tank is over 10,000 gal. capacity, it should be designed as illustrated in Art. 242c. 

244. Gasolene Tanks. — -Local building regulations should be consulted in regard to gaso- 
lene tanks Good practice requires gasolene tanks to be burit'd in the ground and covered with 
not less than 5 ft. of earth; and to be placed outside the walls of the building. Before being 
placed, tanks shovdd be given a heavy coat of asphalt paint. After being set in place with all 
fittings attached, and before being covered, they should be tested with a pressure of 75 lb. 
per sq. in. 

(lasolenc tanks and their fittings are standardized by the manufacturers, and their standards should be fol- 
lowed. The thicknesa of a hell and the riveting can be cheeked on the basis of the test pressure of 75 lb. per sq. in. 

The size of tank may l)e limited by municipal regulation. The tpiantity to be stored can best be determined 
from the needs r)f the industry served. The ordinary tank-car holds about 10,000 gal. If purchased by the 
car-load, the storage provided should be about 50% in excess of the car-load. 

If no local regulations govern the construction and placing of the tank, it should conform to the regulations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the Installation of Containers of Hazardous Liquids. 


WIND BRACING OF BUILDINGS 
By H. J. Buut 

It is assumed that wind pressun* acts horizontally and exerts a uniform pressure over the 
entire surface of the windward side of the building. Although in certain localiti(‘S, as along 
the Gulf Coast, the s(^vere storms come from one direction, it is customary to assume that the 
maximum pressure may be in any direction. In designing wind bracing it is not considered 
necessary to take into account the suction on the leeward side, tlie greater pressure at the cor- 
ners of the building, or tlie variation of pressure with height. It is, of course, permissible to take 
advantage of the protection afforded by adjacent permanent buildings. 

245. Wind Pressure. — The formula commonly used for expressing the relation between 
wind velocity and pressure is: P — 0.004 in which V is the velocity in miles per hour, and 
P the pressure in pounds per square foot. This formula is of little practical use because of the 
uncertainty of the velocity to be provided for. For 80 miles per hour, it gives a pressure of 25.6 
lb. per sq. ft. 

The pressure most commonly used is 20 lb. per sq. ft. of projected area. This is required 
by building codes of some cities. The City of New York Building Code of 1917 requires 30 lb. 
per sq. ft. 
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Where legal requirementa do not govern, it may be permissible to use 15 lb. per sq. ft. on low mill buildings 
where storm conditions are not likely to be severe. Ther4 are other situations where 3lQ lb. or even 40 lb. per sq. 
ft. are justified, such as for very high buildings and for buildings having large open spaces with few partitions and 
floors. A high wind pressure should also bo used in the design of towers and signs, and for buildings in localities, 
subject to hurricanes. ’ 

246. Effects of Wind Pressure. — The effects of wind pressure are: (a) a tendency to 
overturn the building as a unit, which must be resisted either by the dead weight of the building 
or by anchorage; and (b) a tendency to collapse the building, which must be resisted by the 
structural parts of the building. 

247. Path of Stress. — The wind pressure must ultimately be resisted by the foundations 
of the building. It is applied to the wall surfaces, including windows; it is then transmitted to 
the floors or columns; and thence through the structural framing or cross-walls to the founda- 
tions. The path must be continuous and as direct as possible, and all members along the path 
must be capable of transmitting the stress in addition to their other functions. Several alternate 
systems of bracing iliay be devised for a given building. The one to be preferred structurally 
is that which is most direct from the exposed surface to the foundations, but the architectural 
requirements may compel a more devious routing. Wherever possible, advantage is taken 
of the members required by the gravity loads, enlarging them when necessary. 

248. Unit Stresses.— As maximum wind stres.ses occur only at infrequent intervals it is 
allowable to use a higher unit stress than for gravity loads. It is well established practice to 
specify that for stresses produced by wind alone or combined with gravity stresses, the units 
may be increased 60%; but the section must be not less than required for the gravity loads. 

249. Resistance to Overturning. — The wind pressure on a building tends to rotate it about 
a horizontal axis at the ground level or at the foundation level on the leeward side. 



PiQ. 394. — Section through mill building to 
illustrate overturning moment of wind load. 


Assume a masonry building 40 X 100 ft. in plan, and 120 ft. in 
height. The maximum overturning moment about this axis is: 

100 (length) X 120 (height) X 20 (pressure) X 00 (moment 
arm) « 14,400,000 ft -lb. 

To determine the resisting moment, the dead weight must be com- 
puted, but for purpose of illustration it is assumed in this case to 
be 6,000,000 lb. The resistance to overturning is: 

Weight X H width == 6,000,000 X 20 = 120,000,000 ft.-lb. 
This gives a wide margin of safety. The ratio of resistance to over- 
turning should bo not less than 1>^ to 1. 

Assume a steel mill building shown in section. Pig. 394. As- 
sume panel lengths of 20 ft., and that each panel is fully braced 
transverselv. Then the overturning moment is: 

20 X 50 X 20 X 25 = 500,000 ft.-lb. 

Assume that the computed weight of one panel of the building is 
1(),000 lb., then its resisting moment is: 

16,000 X 20 = 320,000 ft.-lb. 

The required resistance is X 500,000 = 750,000 ft.-lb. Thus, 
anchorage must be provided for 750,000 — 320,000 = 430,000 ft.-lb. 


^®P*‘®iwnted by the couple AB, Fig. 394. The anchorage and weight of footing required at A (and B) is 
~ 7 fr~ 10,750 lb. On the leeward side there is additional pressure on the foundation amounting to 


500,000 

40 


12,5001b. 


260. Resistance to Collapse. — In order to prevent collapse from wind pressure, the wind 
bracing must transmit the horizontal wind pressure to the foundations. This can be accom- 
plished by two types of frame work: (1) triangular, Fig. 395, having axial stresses, and (2) 
rectangular or portal framing, Fig. 396, having bending stresses. 

261. Triangular Bracing. — The analysis of a single panel of triangular bracing is shown in 
Fig. 397. The wind load is assumed to be concentrated and is represented by W, The hori- 

zontal reaction at the foundation is /? = IF. The vertical reaction is 7 = 7' = IF -j. The 

stress diagram gives the stresses in a, 6, and c. The stresses are all axial. 

The system of triangular bracing may be extended horizontally and vertically by additional 
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panels, as in Pig. 39^ The wind pressure is computed for each story arjd applied at each floor 
and the roof levels, as represented by \Vr, etc. 

Beginning at the top, the stresses in the top story members are determined. The hori- 





zontal shear Wr is divided equally between the panels of the third story, and the stresses in the 
members of the third story are determined :is described above. If the panels are equal, the 
stresses of corresponding members will be equal. Each intermediate column has two equal and 
opposite values of V, which cancel. The diagonal 

stresses are X cosec. a. 

The loads of the third story are transmitted to 
the next lower story at the third floor, by the anti- 
reactions Fi and Vi at columns 1 and 4 and by the 
Wr 

horizontal shear at columns 1, 2, and 3. To these 
Ws 

are added - g- and the second story stres.ses are de- 
termined as before. The diagonal stresses in this 
Wr + Wa 

story are ^ X cosec. /3. 

The horizontal load or shear to be resisted in 
any story or tier, is the sum of all the horizontal 
loads above that tier. 

If the panels are unequal in length, each must 
be analyzed, and the values of V for the intermediate 
columns will not fully cancel. However, these values, which are column stresses, will rarely 
require any additions to the column section of the intermediate columns. 

Having determined the stresses, the sections are designed using unit stresses according to 



extending over a 


nangul 

buildii 




Art. 248. The diagonals carry wind stresses only. The verticals, which are the building col- 
umns, and the horizontals, which are girders or joists, must be investigated for the effect of the 
combined loads and may need to be modified in shape of section or increased in area on account 
of the wind stresses. 
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252. Rectangular Bracing.^ — A rectangular frame with hinged joints offers no resistance to 
a horizontal force, but will collapse as indicated in Fig. 399. A rectangular frame with 
rigid joints will resist a horizontal force and tends to distort as shown in Fig. 400. In so dis- 



Fio. 401. — IllustratiriK wind load and reaction.*? 
uu a stiil bent. 


torting, the members take the form of reverse 
curves with points of contraflexure at mid- 
length. 

In Fig. 401, assume hinges at the points of 
contraflexure e, /, and g. The bending moments 
at a, 5, c, and d, in the verticals and at a and b in 
the horizontal, are equal, with a value of }^WH. 



In addition to the bending st nesses, the direct stresses are: (compre.ssion) in V = r 

H 

(compression) in />d, and V = (tension) in cic. Fig. 402 i.s a graphical representation of 

the bending moments. 



This analysis may be extended to any number of panels, and any number of stories. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 403. Wi,W 2 Wr represent the wind loads at the several floor 

1 The analysis here given is applicable, with sufficient accuracy, to rectangular buildings with usual spacings of 
columns. 
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and roof levels. Wb\ W i\ Wiy etc., represent the shears to bo resisted by the columns in 
the successive stories, and in each case, is the summation of all the wind loads above that level. 
Hb, Hi, etc., represent the story heights. 

It is necessary to Jissume the distribution of the shear among the columns. The assumption 

, W' . W' 

here made is — for the shear at the intermediate columns, and at the outside columns, 

n being the number of panels. 
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The bending moment in each girder connection at an intermediate column is the mean 
between the bending moments in the column above and below the girder. It is expressed by 
the formula 



WaHa 

2n 


. W'i,Hi,\ 
2n / 


^ (W'aff, + W'tffi) 


The bending moment in a girder connection at the outside column is the same in amount 
as at intermediate columns. 

In the above formulas, a and h refer to two adjacent stories, as the third and fourth. The 
panel length does not affect the value of the bending moments. 

In computing the shears and bending moments, the totals may be computed for each story 
of the entire building and these totals divided among the girder connections and the columns 
which resist them. 



Tabulation of wind loads, and rcsultinR bending 
moments. Wind from North or South. 


Tabulation of wind loads, and resulting bending 
moments. Wind from East or West. 


Fio. 405. 


In addition to the bending stresses, there are axial stresses in the horizontal and vertical 
members. The stresses in the horizontal members are compressive and result from the assumed 
distribution of the shear to the successive columns. Thus, at the third floor level the compressive 
stresses in girders are : 

1st panel, \\/\2W'2) 2nd panel, 9/12H^'2; 3rd panel, 7/12 W^' 2 , etc. 

The axial stresses in the intermediate columns are zero if the panels are of equal length but 
must be computed for unequal column spaces and the resulting stresses combined with the other 
stresses in the columns. 

The axial stresses in the outside columns can best be determined by treating the structure 
as a unit, for overturning, as shown in Art. 249. The resulting values of V are stresses that 
must be taken into account in designing the columns. 
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Illustration of the Computation of Wind Bending Moments. — Assume the building illustrated in Fig. 404. 
The exposed area is from the ground level to the top of the parapet wall, 120 ft. The parapet is assumed in this case 
to be 5 ft. above the roof level and gives a load area at the roof line equal (approximately) to the load area at 
the typical floor. The wind pressure is taken at 20 lb. per sq. ft. 

It is assumed that the wall construction is strong enough to carry tbe wind load to the floor levels and that the 
floor construction is capable of distributing the load into the steel framing at the points where the resistance is 
provided. The computations are tabulated in Fig. 405. 

Consider first the wind from north or south. The load at the roof level =-11 XI 25 X 20 — 27,500 lb. (Fig. 
405). Similarly, the loads at the successive floors are computed. The accumulated shears in the successive stories 
beginning at the top arc 27,500, 55,000, etc. 

The total bending moment in the columns of any story is the shear in that story multiplied by half the story 
height. Thus, in the tenth story, Af => 27,500 X 51^2 “ 151,250 ft.-lb.; in the ninth story, 302,500 ft.-lb. The 
bending moments here given occur at the top and at the bottom of the column section, equal in amount and opposite 
in direction. In the basement, the moment arm is the story height, it being assumed that the base of the column 
is not fixed, to resist bending, but is fixed against sliding. 

The total bending moment in the roof girders is the same as the total in the tenth story columns, 151, 260 ft.- 
lb.; in the tenth story girders it is the sum of the bending moments in the tenth-story and ninth-story columns, 
I.C., 463,700 ft.-lb.; and so on at the successive floor levels. These moments are the totals to be resisted by the 
girder connections to the columns. 

The next step is to fix the number and location of the girder connections that will be provided to resist tho 
bending moment. In the north and south direction, provide for wind bracing along the column lines 1 - 36, 17 -- 42, 
17 — 38, and 19 — 40, Fig. 40t, and make all connections of equal strength. This gives 32 girder connections, 
among which to divide the total bending moment at the successive floors. 

Considering next the wind from the east or the west, the shears and moments are computed in the same manner 
as described above and are recorded in Fig. 405. In the east and west directions, wind bracing girders can bo used 
along column lines 1 — 7, 17—19, and tO — 42 (or 36 — .38), at the floor levels from the third to the roof ; and along 
column lines 1 — 7 and 36 — 42 at the first and second floors. In the upper floors (third to roof) in order to use 
the shortest route for the 81 x 08 . 1 , 40 % will be taken along the column lines 1 — 7, and 60 % divided equally along tho 
column lines 17 — 19 and .30 — 42. Thus, the number of connections available in the first group is 12, and in the 
second group is 8. On this basis, the bending moments to be resisted by the girder connections are computed and 
tabulated. At the first and second floors the bending moment may be divided equally between the 24 girder con- 
nections along the column lines 1—7 and .36 — 42, and are so tabulated. 

If the interior construetion permits, it is desirable to use winding bracing along columns 17—19 in the first 
and second floors. In this case, the same percentage of burden will be assigned to them as in the upper floors — 
r.e., 30 % — and 30 % will be carried along columns 36 — 42. 

The architectural requirements may permit the interior floor girders to be utilized as wind bracing. In such 
cases, the distributions of the total bending moment will be made according to the conditions. 

If the basement story columns are embedded in masonry walls capable of developing the bending resistance in 
the columns, the first floor girders will be omitted. 

263. Combined Gravity and Wind Bending Moments in Girders. 

263a. Shear. — The vertical shear in a girder, resulting from the wind load, is 
a function of the horizontal shears above and below the girder, of the story heights, and of the 
panel lengths. The shear can be expressed by the formula (Fig. 403) 

Shear 

2nL 

in which a and b are subscripts indicating two adjacent stories, as the third and fourth, n = 
number of panels, and L = panel length. 

To the shear thus determined must be added the shear from the gravity load. The result- 
ing total shear is small compared with the bending stn^sscs in the girder and it is not usually 
necessary to take it into account in designing the riveting of the girder connections. It will 
appear in the design of these connections that certain rivets near the axis of the girder get small 
stresses from the bending moment. These rivets can be assumed, or in extreme cases, designed 
to take the shear. 

2636. Bending Stresses. — The typical bending moment diagrams are shown in 

Fig. 406: 

o. For wind load only. 

h. For gravity load only on a restrained beam. 

c. For combined wind load and gravity load on a restrained beam. 

The end connections for the girder which sustains wind load only must be designed for the 
moment shown in Fig. 406 (o) . Both ends will be the same, inasmuch as the numerical values are 
the same and both are subject to reversal of stress when the wind pressure is applied from the 
opposite direction. 
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The end connections for the girder which sustains both wind load and gravity load must be 
designed for the maximum moment shown in Fig. 407. Both ends will be designed for this 
bending moment as the wind pressure may be applied from either direction. 

The girder section will be designed to resist the max- 
imum bending moment applying to it. Usually, the 
critical section will be at the end of the end connecting 
bracket where the moment is materially less than at the 



(b) 

Gravity Load Only 
Restrained Ends 



Fig. 400. — Moment fliugram. (a) For wind load. (6) 
For gravity load on a beam with reatramed ends. 


Fig. 407 — M(»mont diagram for rornbined loada. 
Maximum bending moment diagram. 

center or face of the column. If the gravity load moment is large, the maximum, controlling the 
design of the girder, may be near the central part of the beam as shown in Fig. 407. 

254. Design of Wind -bracing Girders and 
Their Connections to Columns. — The girder section 
is designed in the usual manner to resist the maxi- 
mum bonding moment. The make-up of the section 
may be influenced by architectural conditions, such 
as vertical space available, character of masonry to 
be supported, etc. To illustrate the design of the 
connections, assume an example as follows (Fig. 
408) 



The maximum bonding mornont is 400,000 ft. -lb or 
4,S00,000. in -lb.; tho doplii of girdor is 3 ft. 0>2 in back to 
back of angles; the unit stresses to be used arc 50 % in excess of 
those .nllowed for gravity loads. 

Rivets Connecting Girder to Column . — The rivets through 
the end angles and eolunin webs are field driven, ^^-in. diam- 
eter, and on the tension side of the girder (above the neutral 
axis in this case) arc in tension. As in a beam, the unit fiber 
stress varies from zero at the neutral axis to a maximum at 
the extreme fiber; so the unit stress in tnesc rivets varies from 
zero at the neutral axis to the maximum allowable amount at 
the farthest rivet. 

Then, if the rivets arc equally spaced, the average stress 
is one-half the maximum. The total resistance of the rivets 
is the average value of one rivet multiplied by the number 
of rivets in the tension (or compression) group represented 
by t (or r); the centers of gravity of the groups are at tho 
points t and r. The moment arm is the distance a between t 
and e, and the resisting moment is a X < (or r).® The number 
of rivets required is determined by trial. The full value of a 
Ji-in. rivet, field driven, in tension is times 4400 lb., or 
6600 lb. Several trials lead to the use of 28 rivets on each eido 

of the neutral axis. The value of t is ss 92,400 lb. 

The moment arm a is 54 in., and the resisting moment of tho 
joint is 92,400 X 51 or 4,989,600 in.-lb , which is slightly in excess of the bending moment. 

* Taken from Burt’s “Steel Construction ’’ 

* This is not exact, for the rivets on the eompressiun side do not act, the compression being resisted by tho 
direct bearing of the end of the girder against the column. The error is on the safe side. 
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Rivets Connecting End Angles to Gusset Plate . — Now consider the rivets connecting the end angles to the gusset 
plate. The method is the same as that for the connections of the end angles to the colifnm, except that the rivets 
are shop driven in double shear. The required results can easily be obtained by comparison with field-driven rivets. 
With one row of rivets there will be one-half as many (less one). One shop rivet in double shear is good for 1«^,840 
lb. This IS greater- than the value of two rivets in tension (13,200 lb.), hence the proposed arrangement is satis- 
factory. It gives greater strength than is required. 

The thickness of gusset plate required to develop the full shc'aring value of the rivets is e in. The thickness 
required for the actual stress is in., which will be used. 




Bending Stresses in Connecting Angles . — No accurate determination can be made of bending stresses in con- 
necting angles, so thickness must be adopted arbitrarily. If the gage lino of the rivets is not more than 2H in. from 
the back of the angle, the thickness should be in. In many eases wide angles witli large gage distance must bo 
used in order to match the gage lines in the column. A thickness of 1 in. seems to bo safe to a gage distance of 
4 in. Intermediate values may be interpolated. 

Gusset Plate — The slope of the gusset plate should be about 45 deg , but may vary to suit conditions, such as 
clearance from windows, etc. Stresses in the gusset plate may be imagined to act along the dotted lines shown in 





the figure (Fig. 408). On the tension side of the girder, the plate is in tension, and on the compression side in 
compression. The thickness of plate required for rivet bearing is sufficient to give the necessary strength on the 
tension side, but on the compression side, stiffener angles may be required. These angles can be designed accord- 
ing to rules similar to those given for the stiffeners of plate girder webs. They should be used when the length 
of the diagonal edge of the plate is more than 30 times the thickness. The leg of the angle against the plate should 
be of suitable width for one row of rivets, say 3, 3H, or 4 in. The outstanding leg may vary from 3 to 6 in. A 
thickness of H in. is usually suitable; it may be made more or less to be consistent with size and thickness of the 
main members of the girder. For the case illustrated, two 3H X 3H X H-in. angles will be used. 
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The splice of the Riuset to the sirdor should be in accordance with the usual practice in designing plate girders, 
the aplice being made to tVansmit the bending and shear at this point. 

In Fig. 409, the web of the girder connects directly against the flange of the column. This form of connection 
is suitable for girders which are deep in proportion to the bending moment which they must resist. The method of 
designing the connection is the same as that explained for Fig. 408, except that the rivets are iif single shear instead 
of tension, and that the rivets are not evenly spaced, hence the average resistance may not be one-half the maximum. 
The value of each rivet can be measured from the diagram at m in the figure. Having the values of the several 
rivets, the center of gravity of each group, t.e., the positions of the resultants t and c can be found in the usual 
way. 

When the form of connection shown in Fig. 409 is not adequate, a gusset plate can be used connecting directly 
to the flange of the column. It involves no principles or methods different from those already explained. 

End Connections for I-beam Girders. — I-beam connections for resisting bending are illustrated in Figs. 410, 
411, and 412. 

The detail in Fig. 410 is similar to the connection shown in Fig. 409. It can develop only a small part of the’ 
capacity of the beam. 

The detail in Fig. 411 also ^an develop only a part of the capacity of the beam, but it is available for making 
use of the floor, girders in the upper part of the building for resisting wind stresses. The strength of this connection 
is limited by the bending resistance of the connecting angles or the strength of the rivets. 

Bracket Connection . — -The connection in Fig. 412 can be made to develop the entire net bending resistance of 
the beam (deducting for rivet holes in the flanges). The connection of the brackets to the column is designed in 
the same manner as described for the gusset plate connection. The average value of the rivets is determined from 
the diagram as at m, Fig. 409. In the connection of the brackets to the beam, all the rivets are figured at the max- 
imum value. Their resisting moment is their total shear value multiplied by the depth of the beam. 


265. Effect of Wind Stresses on Columns.^ 

256a. Combined Direct and Bendin^^ Stresses. — The bending moment on the 
column due to wind loads produces the same sort of stresses as result from the bending moment 
due to eccentric loads or any other cause producing flexure. The ex- 
treme fiber stress is computed from the formula * 

_ Me 
^ ~ / 

This stress is added to the stresses resulting from the direct and eccen- 
tric gravity loads on the column to give the maximum fiber stress. 

The combination of the direct and the bending stress is illustrated in 
Fig, 413. The stress from the direct load is represented by the rectangle 
ahed and the unit stress by ah. The stress from bending is represented 
by the triangles bh^o and cc/Oy the extreme fiber stress being hi in com- 
pression and cc' in tension. Then the maximum fiber stress is on the 
compression side and is ah -f- 66'. Thus, 66' represents the increase in 
stress due to the wind load. If, as is usually the case, 66' amounts to 
loss than half a6, the column section required for the direct load need 
not be increased on account of the wind stress, because of the increased 
units allowed for combined stress. But if 66' exceeds one-half of ab the 
combined stress will govern the design using the increased unit stress. 

On the tension side of the column, the wind stress will very rarely be 
great enough to overcome the direct compression. And if there should 
be a reversal of stress, there cannot be tension enough to require any 
addition to the section. It frequently occurs that the wind bracing 
girder connects to the column in such a position that one side of the column must resist prac- 
tically all the wind stress. With these conditions, only one-half the column section should be 
used in computing the resulting extreme fiber stress. 

2566. Design of Column for Combined Stresses. — The procedure in designing 
the column section, when the combined wind and gravity loads govern, is the same as for columns 
with eccentric loads. The equivalent concentric load is given by the formula 

TF'e c 
r* 



Fio. 413. 




* From Burt’a ** Steel Construction,” published by American Technical Society, Chicago. 
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As applied to wind load '(refer to Fig. 414), is the equivalent concentric load, i. e., the direct 
load that would produce the same unit stress; W' is the horizontal shear which is assumed to be 
carried by the column under consideration and is assumed to be applied at the point of con- 
traflexure of the column; e is the moment arm expressed in inches, hence W*e is the bending 
moment in inch-pounds at the section under consideration; c is the distance from the neutral 
axis of the column to the extreme fiber on the compression side; r is the radius of gyration 
of the column in the direction under consideration. The critical section of the column is at 
the top of the bracket, as the bracket has the effect of enlarging the column section, so the 
distance e is measured to that point. 


To illustrate the use of the formula, assume the following data: direct or gravity load on column is 480,000 lb; 
W' is 13,000 lb.; e is 30 in.; c is 7 in.; and r is 3.5 in. Then 


W'u, 


(13.00 0) (30 ) (7) 
■ (3.5) (3.5) 


223,000 lb. 


As this is less than half the gravity load, no additional section is required on account of the wind loads. This will 
usually be the case except possibly at corner colunns. 


256. Masonry Buildings. — Brick buildings with fireproof floors or even with wood floors 
do not ordinarily require wind bracing. The floors, acting as horizontal girders, will carry 
the loads to the end walls which will transmit them to the foundations. Nevertheless, the 
wind loads on such cases should be figured to determine whether any strengthening is required 
at special points. 

267. Wood Frame Buildings. — Ordinary wood frame dwellings and similar buildings are 
sufficiently braced by the sheathing and plastering of the walls and by the partitions. How- 
ever, if the building is unusually large or 
subject to unusual exposure, the case 
should be' studied, and bracing added if 
any doubt exists. Diagonal members 
can be introduced into the walls and par- 
titions, particularly at the corners. If 
such buildings are high compared with 
their width, the overturning resistance 
should be investigated. 

Large frame structures, such as tem- 
porary auditoriums, should be provided 
with a definite system of wind bracing 
designed in accordance with the methods 
described for mill buildings, or the prin- 
ciples previously described. 

268. Mill Buildings. — A type of 
building much used for storage and 
manufacturing purposes is a one-story 
structure of steel frame construction with 
one or more wide aisles, spanned by roof trusses. The weight of the structure is usually small 
compared with wind pressure. The bracing of such a building is illustrated in Fig. 415. 

If the sides are covered by corrugated steel or other light sheathing, the covering will be 
attached to horizontal girts extending from column to column. They will be designed as 
simple beams to resist the wind pressure. 

268a. Wind Pressure on the End of the Building. — The intermediate end posts 
extend from the ground level to the underside of the truss in the case illustrated, but may ex- 
tend to the roof, the end tiniss being omitted. These posts are designed as beams to resist the 
wind loads carried to them by the girts. 

The reactions at the tops of the posts and wind load on the lower half area of the gable are 
carried into the horizontal truss, whose chords are the bottom chords of the roof trusses and 
whose web members are as shown in the bottom chord plan. This truss delivers its load into 
the eaves strut which may be a combination of roof purlin, girt, and strut. 
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The wind pressure on the top half area of the gable is carried in the truss in the roof plane. 
This truss is made up of tlio top chords of the roof trusses and the web members between. The 

strut at the ridge may be made of the ridge 
purlins suitably stiffened to resist compres- 
sion. This truss also delivers its load to the 
eaves strut. 

From the eaves strut the load is carried 
to the foundation by the diagonals shown in 
the end panels of the side elevation. 

Some of the diaKonal members shown are redundant, 
but are useful in preventing vibration and for bracing 
during erection. The members shown in the unbraced 
panels ()f the bottom chord of the roof trusses serve to 
hold the bottom chorda in line and prevent buckling 
should the wind pres- 
sure on the sides pro- 
duce reversal of stress 
in the bottom chord. 
The diagonal members 
may be either adjust- 
able rods, or structural 
shapes, the latter be- 
ing generally preferred. 

The arrangcincnt- 
of the bracing may be 
varied from that shown 
to suit conditions. 
'J’ho important con- 


Half Plan of Roof 
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Fia. 41.5. — Rracing for typical mill building, 
sideration is to provide a continuous path foi the stress from the point of application of the load to the foundations. 


2686. Wind Pressure on the Side of the Building. — For rcsi.sting the wind pres- 
sure on the side of the f)uilding, each bent is treated as a separate self-supporting unit. For 
method of determining the resulting stresses, see chapter on “Detailed Design of a Truss with 
Knee-Braces.^^ 


BALCONIES 


By II. J. Bukt 


A balcony usually involves cantilovor beams or brackets. 

269. Cantilevers. — Fig. 416 shows a beam resting on the 
supports A and B, The overhanging end forms a cantilever 
for carrying the balcony load. The maximum bending mom- 
ent of the cantilever is at the support /?, likewise the maximum 
sh(‘ar. The bending monuMits and shears must be computed 
also for. the portion of the beam between A and B. After 
computing the bending moments and shears, the beam section 
can be designed in the usual manner. The moments and 
shears are diagrammed in Fig. 416. 

For a steel or wood beam of uniform cross section, the 
bending moments at O (Fig. 416) will govern. For a concrete 
beam or slab the reinforcement is arranged to correspond 
with the bending moments throughout the length of the beam. 

The span, the overhang, and the conditions of loading 
may be such that the maximum bending moment occurs at B. 
There may be no negative bending moment between A and B, 
in which case there will be an uplift at A. 



Fia. 416. — Stresses in a eanti- 
lever beam. 
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In case it is necessary to have a cantilever steel beam flush on top with the girder, as shown 
in Fig. 417, the cantilever must be spliced to transmit the bemling moment. The top flange 
being in tension is spliced with a strap designed to transmit the top flange stress. The bottom 
flange being in compression, maybe spliced by two angles or bent plates as shown, which will 
also transmit the shear into the girder. 


Fia. 417. — Splice in cantilever beam (steel). 



Fia. 418. — Concrete cantilever, monolithic with snpportinK j^irtler. 



A wood cantilever can be spliced in the same manner, but such a. detail is not satisfactory. 
In the simil.ar case with comirete construction, the girder and cantilever are cast mono- 
lithic, the rods of the cantilever running through the girder (Fig. IIS). 

If the projection of the balcony is large, a cantihiver truss is required. This condition 


occurs in theatres. Th(^ gov(‘riiing lines 
usually allow ample depth for an economi- 
cal truss. Fig . 419 is a diagram of a truss 
for this purpose. 

260. Brackets. — A projecting member 
whose moment is balanced by b<‘irig con- 
nected to some rigid member as a column or 
a wall, is here designated as a bra(?ket, in 
contra-distinction to the cantilever bc'am 
previously described where the moment of 
the projecting arm is balanced by the 
portion of the beam between the supports A 
and B (Fig. 416). 

Fig. 420 illustrates three types of 
brackets: («) is a beam section rigidly at- 
tached to the supporting member, (6) is a 
triangular bracket whose members are sub- 
ject to axial stress, and (c) is a truss. The 




Fio. 410. — Cantilever truss for a theatre. 


Fia. 420. — Three typos of brackets. 


bending moments and shears for various conditions of loading are the same as for cantilever 
beams. These moments and shears govern the connections of the brackets to the columns 
or other supporting members. The connection to the supporting member is of vital importance 
for type (a), as the small depth of the bracket makes it more difficult to design the necessary 
bending resistance for this type, than for types (6) and (c). 
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Fig. 421 shows the connection of an I-beam bracket to the face of a column by means of 
top ' and bottom connive ting angles. The bending moments of the bracket load must be bal- 
. anced by the resisting couple of the rivets through the flanges of the beam acting in shear. It 
must also be balanced by the resisting couple of the rivets connecting the angles to the face of 
t the column, the rivets in the top angle being in tension, and 

-r=;a an cqual compressivc value being taken at the rivets in the 

bottom angle. These latter rivets are not actually stressed 
^ ~ from the bending moment, but should be designed to carry 

r the direct shear from the load on the bracket. The depth 

— T^>- of beam used will generally be such as will give sufficient 

r of beam moment arm for the resisting couples. Its section will be 

< ^ ^ ^i^^bonom f/an^^ greater than is required for the bending moment of the 

1 ^ - Tension \rafu« of riYef 9 bracket, as it is not practicable to devise a connection 

P . . / t connecting angle develop the full bending resistance of the beam. 

Cwpie^ K '^22 a channel bracket is riveted to the face of 

i j:- f)^ 55 ure cminst l-be column. The resisting moment of the rivets should be 

computed as a polar moment about the point p, the rivets 
of”o1um^^ having the longest radius being taken at their maximum 
shear value and the others proportionately less. The por- 
tion of shear value of the inner rivets not effective in computing the resisting moment can be 
utilized in resisting the direct shear of the bracket load. 

The foregoing principles will apply in detailing other forms of connections of stool beams and 
channels to columns (see Figs. 423A and 423B). 



Fia. 422. — Channel bracket riveted Fi«. 423A. — Channel bracket con- Fiu. 423i#. — I-bearn bracket on 
to face of column. nccted to face of column. side of column. 


Wood beams are not well suited for use as brackets, but where employed the connections are detailed in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Concrete beams used as brackets are cast integrally with the columns. These can advantageously be made of 
variable cross section in order to easily develop the necessary shearing and bending resistance at the connection to 
the column, and to meet architectural requirements. Fig. 424 illustrates a concrete bracket. Being cast integral 
with the column, the entire strength of the section adjacent to the column is 
available and is designed in the same manner as a concrete beam. 

The triangular bracket, type (6) fig. 420, gives a greater effective depth 
than the beam bracket and correspondingly less stress on the connections. In 
Fig. 425 assume the load applied at the end of the bracket. The resisting 
couple is formed by T and C, and the vertical shear at the column connection is 
V. The stresses in the members m and n are determined by the stress diagram, 
and are axial stresses. From the stresses and reactions, the members m and n, 
and the connections, are designed in the usual manner. The case illustrated 
is steel construction. 

The load may be so applied that the top chord is subjected to bending as well 
as direct stress, and it must be so designed. In tliis case there will be vertical 424. — Concrete bracket, 

shear to be resisted at both the upper and lower connections (Fig. 426). 

The triangular bracket can be made of wood using details similar to those used in wood trusses. The connec- 
tions at T and at the outer end of the bracket require careful attention. 

Concrete may be used for triangular brackets, but there is little need to do so as its advantages can be secured 
in the beam type previously described. 
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The trussed bracket is a development of the triangular bracket. A stress diagram is- required to ^^termin^e 
the stresses in the truss members. The members and connections can then be designed. , , 

This type is especially adapted to steel construction. It can be built of wood or concrete if the conditions 
warrant. 




l'’io. 426. — Triangular Ijrarket stresses from 
distributed load. 




Fig. 42H.~Floor framing of balcony. 



Fig. 429. — Floor framing of 
balcony. 



Fio. 420. — Framing for curved 
balcony. 



Fig. 431. — Approximate computa- 
tion for curved balcony. 


260a. Effect on Column. — A bracket attached to a column produces a bending 
moment in the column equal to the bending moment of the bracket loads. The column section 
must be designed accordingly by the methods given in the chapters on ‘ Pending and Direct 
Stress’" in Sect. 1. It may be counteracted by a beam or girder connection on the opposite 
side of the column, so designed as to resist the moment of the bracket, 
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2606. Effect of a Bracket on the Side of a Girder. — It is sometimes necessary 
to attach a bracket to* the side of a plate girder (Fig. 427). This produces a torsional moment 
in the section of the girder. While the girder may have ample strength to resist the torsional 
stresses, it may, nevertheless, deflect laterally beyond permissible limits. It is therefore, de- 
sirable to provide a more direct resistance. This can be accomplished by anchorage into the 
floor construction, by suitable connections of joists, or by beams or brackets extending back to 
an anchorage. Either of these devices acting with the bracket, produces the equivalent of a 
cantilever beam giving a vertical reaction only at the supporting girder. 



261. Floor Framing of Balcony. — The cantilevers or brackets serve as the main supporting 
members of a balcony. They may be close enough together to serve as the joists, the floor 
construction spanning from one to another (Fig. 428). This is usually the condition when can- 
tilever beams are used. In other cases, the brackets may be equivalent to girders, and joists 
be required to support the floor (Fig. 429). The outer joist or the ends of the bracket may have 
to support some special load, such as a railing. 

The floor franiine presents no problems essentially difterent from those discussed under the subject of floors. 
The materials of construction of the cantilevers, brackets, and flours of balconies will usually be governed by 
Ipaterialb of the main structure. 

868, Curved Balconies. — Fig. 430 illustrates a curved balcony. The upper panel is shown 
having cantilever beams for the supporting members. This form is preferable for curved or 
irregular-shaped balconies. 
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Fi<>. I.Tt “Cantilrvor t.ni8Hrs. 




Frame 5 



If Uu‘ conditions preclude the use of cantilevers, the 
curved member ituist s(^rvo as a support, as shown in the 
lower panel of Fig. 130. An accurate determination of 
the stresses in the curved member is not practicable but 
a safe approximation is as follows: 

In Fig. 431, let m be the cMirvcd member, n and p the sides of a 
reetangular baleoiiy eircumseribing the curved balcony. Then n 
represents the bracket of a rectangular balcony. Determine the total 
load on the curved balcony and from this load compute the connec- 
tions reciuired as if supported by brackets n. Use these connections 
for the curved beam. Make the section of the curved beam not 
less than would be required for the member p of a reetangular bal- 
cony. Anchor the curved beam to the floor construction of the 
balcony so that the top and bottom flanges cannot buckle laterally. 



Fig. 43.5. 



Frame U 


263. Theatre Balcony Framing. — Reference has been 
made to the form of cantilever truss used for theatre 
balconies. A typical truss is shown in Fig. 419. In 
Fig. 432 is shown the framing plan of a theatre balcony. 
The cantilever trusses X, T, and Z are set radially. 


Fio.434.-CroBaframe8 between cantilevers. They are braced for lateral stiffness by the cross frames 
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Ry Sf Tf and U, The outlines and members of the cantilever trusses and the cross frames are 
shown in Figs. 433 and* 434. 

The shape of the top chord of the truss is governed by the slope of the bank of seats and 



Fi<i. 430. — Plan of baI<‘ony. 



the floor level back of the seats. At the front is a shallow projecting member to support the 
aisle along the balcony rail. The construction at this place must be as thin as it can be made, 
because of sight lines for the seats? below the balcony. The shape of the bottom chord is con- 
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trolled by the lower sight lines and clearance for passages and stairways. It is sometimes 
necessary to provide a passage through one or more of the trusses. 

Fig. 435 shows the consrruction of the floor or banks of the balcony. 

A balcony built of reinforced concrete is shown in Figs. 436 and 4.37. The cantilevers in this case are sup* 
ported by a steel girder which spans the entire width of the theatre. At the rear is a passageway through the can- 
tilever; in front of this is an opening wliioh serves to reduce the weight, and which may be used as a passage for air 
ducts of the ventilating system. The drawings show the conditions of the problem with sufficient clearness so that 
no detailed explanation is required. 


LONG SPAN CONSTRUCTION FOR OBTAINING LARGE UNOBSTRUCTED 

FLOOR AREAS 

By II. J. Burt 

For certain purposes it is necessary to have large clear floor areas free from columns. 
Such spaces are required for ball rooms, dining rooms, lobbies, auditoriums, and various special 
situations. 

If the clear space is on th(i tup floor of the building with only the roof to be supported over it, 
trusses or arches can Ijc used. This case does not come into the purview of this chapter. The 
cases to be considered here are those in which the clear area is in the lower part of the building 
so that large weights must be supported overhead. 
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Fig. 43S. — Clour space with column otnitted full 
height of building. 



Fig. 439. — Clear space with girder over. 


264 . The General Problem. — The predominant condition is the support of very heavy 
loads. Every case is a special one, so there can be no approach to sf andarization. The depth, 
span, and load conditions arc such that the shearing stresses, deflections, secondary stresses, 
and details of construction may require special attention. 

266 . Examples. — A simple case is the omission of an intermediate column in a lower story. 
There are two solutions of this case shown in Figs. 438 and 439. 

The scheme shown in Fig. 438 requires long-span shallow girders with relatively light loads. The depth of 
these girders will be greater than the short span girders of Fig. 439 and may encroach unduly on the headroom of 
the typical stories. It will be used where there is sufficient headroom and where there is not sufficient depth for 
the heavy girder required in the scheme shown in Fig. 439. Deflection may be an important consideration. 
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The second scheme requires a lon«-8pan Rirder, usually of limited depth with a heavy concentrated load at or 
near the center of the span. * This is usually more economical than the scheme shown in Fig. 438 and is used where 
there is available space for the depth of the girders. 

Fig. 440 gives the details of a girder supporting an offset column and Fig. 441 is a diagram 
showing the position of the column above and the supporting columns below. 



This arrangement occurs at the fourth floor of a l7-8t<»ry hotel building.' Tiio upper segment of columns 33 
carries the court wall and floors of the upper stories. The girder section consists of two plate girders tied together 
with batten plates. The use of two girders permits simple connections to the supporting columns w’ithout eccentric- 
ity. The two webs are needed to carry the shear. The details requiring special attention arc the bearing plate 



Fio. 441. — Part plan fourth floor framing showing position of offset column, Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, HI. 

and stiffeners of the supported column, the stiffeners at the loaded point designed to carry the load into the girder 
webs, the connections to the supporting columns, and the spacing of rivets connecting flange angles to web. 

Figs. 442, 443,444* illustmtc a special situation which occurs in hotel buildings. . The 
typical floor layout governs the placing of the columns in the upper stories — t.c., they must 

1 Port Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

* Doming Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 
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be on one or both sides of the corridor. In the lower stories in this case, two columns 
are not permissible and the single column which is permitted must be under the center of the 
corridor of the upper stories. Hence, there must be an offset at the second floor level. Two 
considerations lead to the use of twin columns above: (1) the resulting symmetry, shorter 
span, and lighter floor construction of the upper floors; and (2) the smaller shear in the girder 



Fia. 442. — Part sectional elevation showinK twin Fia. 443. — Part set'oiul floor framing plan showing 
columns above and single columns below, position of offset columns. 

carrying the offset. This latter item is quite important in this case as the headroom allowed is 
very limited. Kven with the twin columns it was necessary in the design shown to use the con- 
crete casing of tht* steel girder to assist in carrying the load (Fig. 444). In cases of this kind, if 
cither of columns A or B (Fig. 442) can be extended through the lower stories, it will be better 



Fia. 444. — Detail of girders supporting offset columns. 


to use only the one row of columns and avoid the girder at the second floor. The girder is 
usually more expensive and objectionable than the unsymmetrical construction above (Fig. 
445 is an illustration of this arrangement). If both A and B can be extended through the lower 
stories, it is advantageous to do so and avoid the girders. 
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The situation at the corners of the building is illustrated in Fig. 446. Columns A and B are supported on the 
girder shown in section F- V. The loads of the upper columns are nearly balanced over the lower column, but the 
girder extends to the corner column which takes whatever reaction is required to balai ce the loads. 



Fig. 446.— Showing method of avoiding offset columns and Fia. 440. — Offset columns at corner of building, 

resulting heavy girders by using unequal panel lengths. 



La Sam Stnd' 

Fio. 447. — La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 111. 


The Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 111., presents a number of examples of clear space requirements. 

Fig. 447 is a plan of the first floor, which shows a Lobby about 01 X 74 ft., a Dining Hoorn about 51 X 80 ft., 
•ad a Buffet about 33 X 60 ft. Over the Buffet is a room on the mezzanine floor having the same dimensions. 
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The Lobby ie under the light court of the building so that the framing over it carriee only the roof, but the 
conditione are such that ordinary roof trusses could not be used. The framing used ife shown on Fig. 448. There 
are eight brackets projecting from the side columns. These brackets support a rectangle of plate girders, which in 
turn carry the minor framing members. 

The Dining Room is so proportioned that it requires the full height of the first and meszanine stories, so that 
no space is available below the second floor for the girders. Very heavy girders are required to support the 18 
floors above. The entire depth of the second story is used for these girders. In this way an overall depth of about 
14 ft. is available for the girders having 50-ft span. In order to obstruct the second floor space as little as possible 
and to make the space between girders available for use, an opening is provided through each girder for the corridor. 
There are three of these girdiTS spanning between columns 1-2, 3-t, and .‘>-0 (Fig. 448j. Each supports two main 
building columns as well as the direct loads from the second and third floors. The positions of these girders are 
shown on Fig. 448 and the design on Fig. 449(r). 



The floor over the Buffet is supported by plate girders spanning between columns 7-9 and 10-12 at the messa- 
nine floor level. As there is a corresponding clear space on the mezzanine floor, these girders carry only the mezza- 
nine floor load. 

Over the clear space of the mezzanine story, columns 8 and II have to be supported (Fig. 448). Column 8 
is carried by a pair of plate girders (Fig. 449b) extending below the second floor, but not above it, no obstruction 
above the floor being permissible at this place. Column 11 is carried by a truss whose depth is that of the second 
story. It is arranged so that two doorways can be cut through (Fig. 440a). 

The Grand Banquet Hall of the hotel is on the top floor and has only a roof over. Fig. 450 shows the special 
arched truss designed for this purpose. 

The University Club of Chicago offers several illustrations of large clear spaces. In this 
building they are arranged one above the other as far as practicable. This arrangement was 
43 
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made in order to have the best rooms face on Michigan Avenue, but it serves to reduce the con- 
centration of loads that must be supported by individual girders. The frontispiece shows the 
building in question. The architectural treatment marks the location of the Main Dining 
Hall on the ninth floor and the Lounge on the second floor. 

In the basement ib a swimminK pool for which a Hear space 30 X 05 ft. is provided. A similar spare in the first 
story is clear of columns so that the first and second flours arc each carried by double I-beam girders spanning 
approximately 30 ft. 

On the second floor is the Lounge, approximately 45 X 65 ft. This story is 20 ft. high, enough to allow space 
for girders. The arrangement of the framing over this room is shown in Fig. 451. Two double plate girders and 
one truss are used. The truss e.x tends into the third story and has to provide an opening for the corridor. It is 
used because of the greater load which comes on it. 




The next clear space is the Billiard Room on the seventh floor. Adjoining it is a Cafe. Both of these rooms 
are 30 ft. wide and as the load over these rooms is only one floor, pairs of I-beams serve as girders for this space 
(Fig. 452). 

The Library is located on the eighth floor, across the end of the building, occupying about 30 X 65 ft. (Fig. 
453). Banquet Rooms are located on the same floor between columns 5-6-3-2, and College Hall is on the same floor 
between columns 4-5-2-1. All the girder spans over these spaces are approximately 30 ft. (Fig. 453). The loading 
conditions vary so that some are plate girders and others double I-beams. 

The Main Dining Hall occupies approximately 45 X 90 ft. on the ninth floor. The height from floor to floor 
is 45 ft. 6 in., which allows space above the ceiling for the girders. The framing over this room is shown in Fig. 
454. The loads above are one floor and roof and some walls. The arrangement of these loads is such as to make 
a number of special features in the framing as indicated. 
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The foregoing illustrations and discussions show that large clear spaces can be provided 
where needed, but the designer should bear in mind that the special construction involved may 
be very expensive. Whenever practicable, these large spaces should be planned on the top 
floor or under light courts so that the loads to be carried on the long spans will be relatively 
small. 




SWIMMING POOLS 

By Arthur Peabody 

Swimming pools, which formerly were found only in gymnasiums, have become a common 
feature of club houses and the Y. M. C. A., schools, and civic centers. 

266. Location of Pools. — The swimming pool should be in a well lighted and ventilated 
room. Where possible, direct sunlight should be secured. The greater number of existing pools 
are located in the basement of buildings, evidently because of the expense involved in support- 
ing the great weight of the water anywhere el^. In cities, however, there are advantages in 
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placing the pool in an upper story where light and air may be secured. This leaves the basement 
free for the power plant and other necessary equipments. In a few instances, pools are con- 
structed in separate buildings under a glass roof which is, of course, the ideal arrangement. 

267. Dimensions. — The minimum dimensions of a swimming pool, as prescribed by the 
Intercollegiate Rules for athletic contests are: width 20 ft., length 60 ft. These have been 
adopted as standard for Y. M. C. A. 
buildings. Pools should measure 
in multiples of 5 ft. of width and 
15 ft. of length. Typical pools 
therefore are: 



Fia. 4r).). 


20 X 60 ft. 
25 X 60 ft. 
30 X 60 ft. 


20 X 75 ft. 
25 X 75 ft. 
30 X 75 ft. 



A few pools arc 100 ft. long. The 
depth of the Wfiter acording to the 
same rules shall be not loss than 3 
ft. at the shallow end and 7 ft. at 
the deep end. The majority of 
pools have 7)^ ft. of dc^pth. For 

diving contests, pools are 8 to ft. deep with a maximum of 10 ft. 

268. Shape of Bottom. — The so-called spoon-shaped bottom is considered the most service- 
able. This has a gradual slope to the middle of the length after which it is sloped both ways 
so as to give a maximum depth at a i)oint 15 ft. from the deep end of the pool (sec Fig. 455). 
Pools intended for miscellaneous use for swimmers and non-swimmers or children, sometimes 
dividiid into sections, may have a regularly in- 
creasing (h'pth from the shallow to the deep end 
(see Fig. 456). An ohh'r form of bottom is 
sloped gently for one-third the length, more 
sharply over the middle third, and left practi- 
cally Hat the remainder of the length. All parts 
of the bottom are pitched sufficiently to drain 
the water to the outlet (see Fig. 457). 

269. Construction. — The pool is (;on- 
st rue ted of reinforced concrete or of steel. The 
computation of strength will not be discussed 
here, but the pool construction must be suifi- 
cieiit to resist the lomls, which will be consider- 
able. The steel tank is necessary where exces- 
sive ground water may be encountered and for 
most pools in the upper stories of buildings. 

In this case, the tank which is supported on 
adequate columns and girders, is lined with 

dense concrete, inside of which a waterproof „L'8cctitnof wairEuilt 
lining of lead is placed. Upon this asphalted into steel tank, showinK 
felt is laid. An inside layer of concrete rein- proofinK^^^aeTors in^dia- 
forced with steel fabric is then placed as a base srainmatical form, 
for the tile lining. A 4-in. course of brick work 
may be substituted for the inner concrete lining. 

In the new building of the Athletic Club at Omaha, Nebraska, a concrete pool is located on 
the third story. The problem of its construction is similar to other concrete work of equal 
importance. 



Fio. 45S. — I’ypicai 
section of reinforced con- 
ercto retaining wall for 
swimming pool, showing 
structural and waterproof- 
ing factors in diagram- 
matical form. 



Concrete pools resting in the ground require provision against leakage. The tank must be proteeted against 
percolation from the outside as well as the inside. Integral waterproofing of the concrete walls and hoor is neoes- 
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sary. Such waterproofing compounds are well known and should be used in the most effective way. The cement 
gun would bo useful in gibuting the inside and outside of the pool. Beside this, the inside of the pool should be 
waterproofed by membranes of burlap and asphalt or asphalted felts, cemented together with pitch or a.sphalt. 
It is found in practice that where asphalt will not adhere to the concrete, a preliminary coating of pitch will over- 
come the difficulty.^ Where ground water is present in quantity, the exterior of the concrete walls must be water- 
proofed as well. This is done in the same manner as on the inside, but not usually as thick. The same prepara- 
tion for the tile finish of tlio insulc is noecssary as in the case of the steel tank, except that a trivial percolation would 
probably not create so much damage. 

Figs. 458 and 459 show typical cross sections of ordinary pools. 

270 . Tile Finish.—In all casos, the pool must be tested and made absolutely waterproof 
before any attempt is made to set the tile lining. 8pci!ial care must be taken to make the 
work tight about the inlet and outlet connections. 

271 . Linings.— The linings of the walls arc of marble, eeramic mosaic, or large tiles. The 
floor of the pool is freciucntly paved with hexagon floor tile. Jn this material the lane lines 
and distance numerals are shown in oolored tiles, as well as any design fixed upon by the architce.t. 

272 . Overflow Troughs, Ladders, and Curbs. — The ovc'rflow trough or scum gutter is a 
device extending along the sides of the pool for removing the dust and other floating substances 



Fio. 400. — Open scum gutter of 
6 X 0"in. wall tile and trirnrner.s, 
(suitable for private and outdoor 
pools. 



Fnj. 401 — Design for wall tile 
gutter and curb. The water level 
is 18 in below the top of the curb, 
the proper take-off distance. 



Fio. 402. — A combination of 
ceramic niosaic and wall tile. No 
curb being provided, the gangway 
floor should slope away from the 
pool. 


from the surface of the water. It acts also as an overflow, preventing the rise of the water aliove 
the desired level. Finally it serves as a life rail or catch-hold, taking place of the metal railing 
or life rope of old-fashioned pools. 


The scum gutter should bo entirely reocssed in the surface of the wall. It is formed of glazed terra cotta of the 
same color as the tile work, or may In* formed in the concrete and the mosaic tile (Figs. 400, 4G1, and 402). 

Metal hwlders and stops to pools have been replaced in now' work by recessed tile-coveied ladders or recessed 
footholds formed of glazed terra cotta or of steel covered with mosaic tile. The curb around the pool should be 12 
to 16 in. wide, for comfortable standing, and at least 2 or 3 in. high; 6 in. is a common height. The objeet of the 
curb is to prevent water from flowing into the pool from the surrounding spaces. This curb is used as the take-off 
in athletic contests and should be 18 in. above the water. 


273 . Lines and Markings. — Distance numerals, depth numerals, swimming and safety 
lines are indicated by colored tiles. Figu»'es are used at ,5-ft. intervals and the intervening 
foot marks by colored lines. Distance marks begin at the deep end, and must be accurate. 
Swimming lanes extend the length of the pool along the bottom. The lines are 3 in. wide and 
should be distinct. The lanes are 5 ft. w'ide. Safety lines are extended across the pool and up 
the sides. At 5 ft. from the ends, similar lines, called turning lines, are extended across the 
bottom and sides. Besides these arc the jack knife limits which are similar lines, fi ft. from the 
end of the diving board, crossing the curb and extending a short distance below the water level, 
as required by the rules, for the assistance of the judges of athletic contests (see Fig. 463), 

274 . Diving Board. — The official diving board is not less than 12 ft nor more than 13 ft. 
long, by 20 in. wide. The end projects not more than 2 ft. over the pool and the fulcrum is 
placed at the length from the free end. The height above the water is not less than 2H ft. 
nor more than 4 ft. Provision tor tastening the board should be made in the floor structure. 
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276. Swimming Cable. — Where swimming lessons are given, a wire cable is extended the 
length of the pool to support a swimming belt. Anchorage for this shoulti be made in the walls. 

276. Special Pools. — Besides the ordinary swimming pool, special pools are sometimes 
built for sports, such as water polo and water basketball. 

The water polo pool should be 60 to 70 ft. long, 20 to 40 ft. wide, and 0 ft. deep. These 



Fig. 403. -Plan and olovation of a typical swinuniriK pool. 


games may be placed in the ordinary pool by placing the necessary marks, 
goal lines are as follows: 

Center line, across the length of the pool. 

Goal lines, 4 ft. from the ends. 

Free throw line, 15 ft. from the ends. 

Twenty-foot lines, 20 ft. from tlie ends. 

For water basketball, a pool not over 2500 sq. ft. in area may be used 
and the 15-ft. lines only are required for this game. 

All markings should be formed in the tile 
lining of the pool as before described. They may 
be worked into the decorative scheme of the tile 
work. 

The foregoing description applies to interior pools. 

Beside these, outside pools for swimming or wading are 
common. The large size of out-of-door pools, as ordinarily 
designed, leads to less decoration and in many cases, plain 
concrete surfaces are employed. The structure and water- 
proofing of these pools reejuire the same care as with interior 
pools, and the sanitation will need to be given attention. As 
the pools are not warmed, however, except by the sun, the 
water may be kept clean by frequent renewal. 


The playing and 


The center line 




Pia. 464. — De- 
tail of distance 
numeral along 
coping. 


Fi«. 465. — Detail of scum 
gutter Racine College, Racine, 
Wis. 


277. Spaces About the Pool. — The entire aica 
about the pool should be paved with tile or 
marble. The walls should be wainscoted with the same material to a height of C to 7 ft., or 
to the ceiling. The walk or gangway about the pool should be 3 to 4)^ ft. wide along the 
sides, and at least 6 ft. at the ends. Some space should also be provided for spectators. 


\rnhdwo ir 
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For athletic contests, temporary bleachers will be set as close to the pool as permissible so 
that the spectators dan watch the games closely. It is useless to provide large and deep 
galleries, generally, as the swimmers or pla^'crs cannot be watched satisfa(jtorily except from 
the first row of chairs. Shower baths should never be placed in the pool room on account of 
the steam thrown off by them which will condense on the walls and ceiling and create annoyance. 



278. Water Supply and Sanitation. — The water supply pipe should be of sufficient size 
to fill the pool in 24 hr. The water, though it may be pure upon first being admitted, soon 
becomes unfit and must be cleansed and disinfected. With such treatment, however, it may be 
used continuously for a considerable time, in certain instances extending over more than a year. 
In many cases the available water supply must be treated before using. 


A commoreial filter, containing quartz, sand, charcoal, and other filtering agents removes the mechanical 
impurities after which the use of alum ( ompletcs the clearing. For destroying bacteria the ultra violet ray is em- 
ployed. This consists of a mercury vapor lamp suspended in a water- 
tight protecting glass tube held within a cast-iron chamber. The water 
is passed by the lamp in such a way as to secure the action of the ray 
Hufficiently to destroy all Inu teriu. 

An ozone apparatus is also usi'd for this purpose. The ozone appa- 
ratus consists of a steel tower through which the W’ater is passed and 
subjected to contact w'ith ozone. The method is undoubtedly effective 
and where space can be afforded and conditions warrant the installation, 
it will perhaps excel the ultia violet ray process. Information can be 
obtiiined as to the ozone apparatus from the U. S. public health reports, 
Washington, D. C. 

The water is drawn from the pool by a circulating pump, forced 
through the heater, filter, and sterilizer, after which it returns to the 
pool. The pump should be of sufficient capacity to change the water once in 10 lir. 

These measures secure clean water, but the walls and floor of the pool will require frciiuent cleansing and 
scrubbing to remove accumulated dust, silt, etc., from time to time. 



Fig. 407. 


279. Heating. — The heater should be the closed type of feed water heater with copper or 
brass tubes through which the water passes (see Fig. 4()G). Tlie tempeniturc of the water 
should be controlled by a speciid thermostat which will mainttiin a constant degree of heat, 
usually about 75 deg. F. 

In some cases the water is heated by injecting steam directly (see Fig. 4(>7). In the ordinary case this method 
will carry in water impurities, oil, rust, and scale from the boilers. It is, however, a quick and cheap method of 
heating and when properly done will be free from noise. 


MAIL CHUTES 

By Arthuu Peaijody 

280. Requirements. — Public buildings, office buildings, apartment buildings, and hotels 
are usually provided with mailing chutes for first-class mail only. Where these deliver directly 
to public mail boxes, the regulations of the United States Post Office Department must be ob- 
seiwed in the location and construction of the chutes and boxes. These regulations are as 
follows: 
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The mail box must not be placed more than 50 ft. from the main entrance of the builrlina. 

The mail chute must run through a public hall or premises that are freely accessible to the public and the 
Post Office authorities. 

Every mail chute must be so constructed that its interior is quickly and easily accessible to authorized porsonst 
but not to others. 

It must not run behind a partition or elevator screen. 

All contracts covering mail chute installations must be upon the form prescribed by the Post Office Department 
with the regulations printed upon and made part of the contract. 



Wall line 


Thimble’ 

Ftg. 408. — With wood backing. 


t'xnins^. 








■¥AjlHine 


Thimblef 

Fig. 409. — Stool angle backing. 


A bond of the Post Oflirre Department is required of the contractor. Copies of these 
regulations will be furnished u])oii n'quest. 

Other requirements are that tlio chute.s must be absolutely verti(‘al, without bends or 
^ offsets, to avoid j)ossil)lc (dogging. Rough openings in 

the floors to permit the installation of mail chutes must 




be () X 12 in. in the clear for each chute, plumbed down 


Thimble 


' through the building, located 2 in. away from the wall 

against which the support of the chute is fastened. 
Metal thimbles for lloor opcuiings are furnished by 
Fig. 470.-— W against makers of mail ehut(»s. WIutc the backing or support 

of the chute is furnished sc'paratcdy from the mail chute 
contract it must consist of a flat vertical continuous surfa(‘c not lt‘ss than wide ex- 

tending from the ground floor surface to a point 4)-2 ft. above the floor of the highest story 
from which mail is delivered. The backing may be of wood, as in Fig. 468, or of steel 
angles 2 x 2-in. size, as in Figs. 469 and 470. Fig. 471 shows the backing in 
place, ready to receive the chute. It is advisable to include the backing in 
the contract for mail chutes to insure a satisfactory piece of work. Where 
the chute is in connection with an elevator screen, it must bo s(ilf-supporting 
between floor and ceiling. 

281. Details. — The details of this device are so specialized and patented 
and the regulations surrounding installations are so strict that the usual prac- 
tice is to make use of one of the principal types now on the market. 

Single and double chutes into one mail box are furnished as circumstance 
require. Openings in floors must then be made in acjc.ordance. 

The chutes are formed of metal, with removable or bing(Kl plate glass 
panels exposing the chutes throughout their length, and giving access to the . 

interior at all points. The usual finish of the chutes is a dull black enamc*!. Back- 

The mail boxes are of standard pattern and capacity. The finish may ready for the 
be black or of electro-bronze (slightly oxidized or “statuary”) with bronze 
trimmings. Special designs are available for important work following the architectural 
style of the building, which may be executed in real bronze. The space required for a 
standard mail box is 36 in. high, 2\Yi in. wide, by 1134 in. deep over all. Special boxes will 
vary in dimensions. 
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RETAINING WALLS 

By Allan F. Owen 

Retaining walls are walls that support the lateral pressure of earth or of other material 
having more or less frictional stability. They are used in buildings as basement and sub- 
basement walls and as walls of tanks, swimming pools, coal bins, etc. In some cases, retain- 
ing walls must be designed to support loads coming upon railroad tracks and driveways built 
on top of the backfill parallel with the wall. 

Where possible, the earth back of retaining walls must be drained so that actual water 
pressure will be avoided. A thin film of water, held between a retaining wall and the fill behind 
it, exerts the same pressure against the wall as a body of watcjr of the same d(*pth. However, 

a small amount of water may be led away by 
drains so that it will never stand deep enough 
to harm the wall. 

In water bearing soil the back of the wall 
must be waterproofed, or the wall made of water- 
proof concrete, and must be built lieavy enough 
to withstand water pressure. 

282. Stability of a Retaining Wall. — Two 
motions of the wall tend to result due to the 
action of the earth thrust: (1) a tendency to 
slide forward; and (2) a tendency to tip forward 
about some point on the base. 

The thrust of the earth back of a retaining 
wall is counteracted by the friction between the 
base of the wall and the soil on which it rests, 
by the pressure of tlui soil at the toe of the wall, 
and by the pressure of the soil against k(‘y walls (if any) construct c'd below the plane of the 
base of the wall proper. Concrete struts or heavy concrete floor construction is usually neces- 
sary in deep basements to take care of the greater part of the earth thrust (see Fig. 472). 

The resistance to overturning the wall is afforded by a distributed reaction of the bearing 
soil upward against tluT bjiso of wall. The C('nter of the resultant force acting upon the base 
must strike within the middle third of the base plane if the entire base is to bear on the soil. 
The soil pressure under the toe of a retaining wall should not be greater than the allowable 
(see table on p. 3/31). 

The frictional resistance along the horizontal base of a wall may be taken as the total 
vertical load on the base multiplkul by the coefficient of friertion of the wall material upon the 
supporting soil. The coefficients of friction between earth and other materials are given in 
Table 1. 

Table 1. — Coefficient of Fuk’Tion Between Earth and Othi:u Materials 

CocfHciont 

0.05 
0.50 
0.33 
0.40 
O.GO 

When the material back of the wall is a fluid, the intensity of the horizontal pressure at 
any depth is equal to the weight of a cubic unit of the fluid multiplied by the given depth. Thus 


Material 


Masonry upon masonry, 
Masonry on dry clay . . . 
Masonry on wet clay . . . 

Masonry on sand 

Masonry on gravel 



^ Fio. 472. — Part plan of retaining walla and founda- 
tions allowing <‘oncretc atruta from footinga to retaining 
wall, Union .Special Mnehino (’ompuny building, 
Chicago, 111. 
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for water, at a depth of one foot, the horizontal (and also the vertical) pressure is 62^2 lb. per 
sq. ft.; at a depth of 10 ft. it is 625 lb. per sq. ft. For any material iiot^a fluid, the horizontal 
pressure is less than the vertical pressure but the variation of pressure due to depth follows the 
same law. Thus the term ‘‘equivalent fluid pressure** for a given material is taken to mean the 
liorizontal pressure per square foot at a depth of one foot. The equivalent fluid pressure 
varies with the “angle of repose’* and weight of the material. 


Tablk,2. — Anglks op Repose and Weight peu Cubic Foot for Various Earths 


Matoiial 

Weight 

(pounds per oubic foot) 

Anglo of repose 
(dogroos) 

Hand, dry 

90 to 110 

20 to 35 

Sand, moist 

100 to 110 

30 to 45 

Sand, wet ... 

110 to 120 

20 to 40 

Eartli, dry 

80 to 100 

20 to 45 

Earth, moist 

80 to 100 

25 to 45 

Earth, wet .... 

100 to 120 

25 to 30 

Gravel, round to atiKulur . . 

100 to i:i5 

30 to 48 

Gravel, sand and t-lay . . . 

100 to 115 

20 to 37 


Table 3. — Equivalent Fluid Pressure 


Angle of lopose 
(«logreos) 

Cooffioient 

Weight 

(pounds per cubic foot) 

iMpiivnlent flui«l pressure, 
(pounds) 



80 

39 

20 

0.49 

100 

49 



120 

59 



SO 

32 

2.'5 

0.400 

100 

40 



120 

49 



SO 

27 

30 

0.,333 

100 

33 



120 

43 



90 

24 

35 

0.271 

110 

30 



130 

35 



90 

19 

40 

0.217 

110 

24 



130 

28 



90 

15 

45 

0.172 

110 

19 



130 

22 



100 

15 

48 

0.147 

120 

18 



135 

20 


From Tables 2 and 3 it will be seen that the equivalent fluid pressure may be taken at from 
15 to 59 lb. according to soil conditions. Recommended values are given in Table 4. 
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Table 4. — Recommended Values of Equivalent Fluid Pkessurb 


^ell drained gravel 
Average earth . . . 

Wet Band 

Water bearifig soil. 
Fluid mud 




Fia 47.'1. — Distribution of 
horizontal pressure on bark 
of wall with level back fill. 


The following notation will bo used: 
p — equivalent fluid prossuro of soil baok cf wall. 

P “ total pressure on back of wull. 
h « height of wall. 
h = width of base. 

e — distance from back of wall to center of gravity of weight of w^all and 
backing. 

jr s= distance from back of wall to center of vertical reaction. 

€ =» eccentricity of vertical reaction. 

Wi — weight of wall. 

Wi = weight of bucking carrit'd on wall. 

Ri * vertical reaction 
Ri =■ horizontal reaction. 



Fia. 474. — Types of masonry retaining ivalla. 


Case I Case H Case DT 



Fia. 47.5. — Distribution of stress on foundations eccentrically loaded. 


The horizontal pressure at the top of the wall is zero, and the pressure at the bottom of 

j)h^ 

the wall ~ ph. The pressure varies uniformly between these limits and the total P - 
The center of this pressure is at t above the base (see Fig. 473). Referring to Fig. 474 


/2i = + W 2 

R — P 

\HPh + + W,)c 

- H, 

e = X — 


When X =* the soil pressure is uniform over the whole base. When x = %h, the pres- 
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sure varies from nothing at the heel to twice the average at the toe (see Ca^ II, Fig. 476). 
In Fig. 475 * * * 

Case I; /, = ^' + 6^ 

Case II: /i - 2Ri 4- h 

Case III: /i = 2Ri 4- - e) 


283. Masonry Retaining Walls. — Masonry walls of brick, stone, or concrete may be used 
for low retaining walls, where the weight to be supported is small and no great thickness is 
required, or for high walls where consideration of space and cost will peritiit the great thicknesses 
required. 

For a rectangular retaining wall of masonry weighing 150 lb. per cu. ft., the width of base 
given in Table 5 in terms of the height will make e = The soil piessures will be/i = 300/i 

(where /i is in pounds and h is in feet), and /i = 0. 

For a retaining wall of triangular eioss section, b.ack vor- 
tical, front battel cd, of masonry weighing 150 lb. per cii. ft. 
the same width of base as given in Table 5 will make e = ^^5. 

The soil pressures will be/i = 150/i, and /2 = 0. 

For a letaining w'all of triangular cioss section, fiont 
vertical, back battered, of masonry weighing 150 lb. per cu ft , 
supporting a till weighing 100 lb per cu. ft , the width of base 
given in Table 6 will make e = The soil pressures will be 

/i = 250/i, and fi = 0. 

284. Reinforced Concrete Retaining Walls. — Reinforced 
concrete is the most suitable material for many ictaining walls because of the possibility of 
making it moisture pioof or water-pioof as may be letiuircd, and because the weight of the 
backing can be utilized to advantage to prevent overturning; also the sections may be made 
thin and the tensile stresses resisted by steel reinforcement. Types of leinforced concrete 
retaining walls are shown in Fig 476. 


Taulk 5 Tablk 6 


V 

b h 

20 

0 17 


0 17 

'iO 

0 58 

(.2*2 

0 (.5 

SO 

0 7i 


P 

h -r h 

20 

0 46 

3.3 

0 676 

.50 

0 707 

iiZH 

0 79 

80 

0 896 



Fia 476 — TypcH of reinforced concrete retaining walls 


284a. Cantilever Wall. — The upright portion of the wall must be figured as a 
cantilever slab. At any depth hi (see Fig. 476) 

M = 

I’he maximum moment occurs at the junction of wall and base, or 

Mmax =Hp(h-ty 

The total upward pressure on the toe of the wall, y, may be found from the formulas and 
diagrams for the distribution of soil pressure (see Fig. 475). Let this pressure equal F, The 
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distance from the front face of the vertical slab to the center of gravity of the trapezoid of 
pressure” may be com*puted and the maximum moment in the toe slab at the face of wall will 
be this distance times F, Usually it will be near enough to take M = HFy. 

The maximum moment in the heel slab, 0 , may be taken at Yz W 20 . Care must be taken to 
have the reinforcing rods long enough beyond points of maximum stress to develop their strength 
in bond. Each of the cantilever arms of this wall may be tapered toward the free ends. 

The horizontal portion, or floor slab, is usually poured before the forms for the vertical por- 
tion, or wall slab, are completed. It would be very inconvenient to handle the upright rods if 
they extended from the bottom of the floor slab to the top of the wall slab. Consequently, 
the rods in the floor slab should be cut so they will extend into the wall slab only far enough to 
develop their stremgth fn bond. The bars in the vertical slab should then start at the top of the 
horizontal slab and may be alternately long and short to provide the steel required at the bot- 
tom and less steel at the top. Rods crossing the main reinforcement must be used to prevent 
cracks and these may amount to Jlo to Y % of the sectional area. 

In designing a cantilever wall for a given height, it is necessary to assume wall and floor 
thicknesses and width of base. Table 7 may be used to assist in making these assumptions. 
Concrete is taken at 150 lb. per cu. ft., and back fill at 100 lb. per cu. ft. The width of base 

in each case will make e ~ Wall thickness assumed Floor thickness assumed /i 

b 6 12 

is given in pounds when h is height in feet. 


Table 7 


y - b 

0 


H 

H 

H 

H 

z -i- b 

% 

H 

H 

H 


0 

P 



Values of b . 

h 



20 

0.465 

0.401 

0.,379 

o 

o 

0.402 

0.591 

33 

0.597 

0.516 

0.487 

0.489 

0.517 

0.760 

60 

0.734 

0.635 

0.600 

0.601 

0.637 

0.935 

62*5^ 

0.821 

0 710 

0.670 

0.672 

0.711 

1.047 

80 

0 029 

0 802 

0 758 

0.760 

0 805 

1.182 

fx 

224A 

193/1 

162/» 

131/i 

1014 

714 


Illustrative Problem. — Given the fulhming data: h »= 24 ft. 6 in., j) ■= 33 lb., 6 = 12 ft. 0 in., y 
ac « 8 ft. 0 in. 


Then 


- 6.4 ft. 


Wi - (G3.68)(160) = 9537 lb. 

Wt “ (180)(100) = 18,000 lb. 

(9637)1,8 07) + (18,000)1,3.97) 

“ 27,537 

Ri = 27,537 lb. 

^ 80,883 + 148,422 ^ .... .. 

27,537 

e = 8 33 — = 2.33 ft., is greater than yib. 

fx - 55,074 a - 5007 lb. per sq. ft. 


1 ft. 10 in. 


Bending moments in upright cantilevei at various deptiis are figured and plotted from the formula ’=* H ■*' 
6.5/*i» (see Fig. 477). Moment at 22-ft. depth ** 58,564 ft.-lb. 

By the principles of reinforced concrete the thickness of wall is determined to be 26 in. and the required area 
of steel at this point 2.14 sq. in. A curve is plotted for the required area of steel as shown in the steel diagram. 
Stub rods in. square and 3 in. on centers arc placed in the footing slab to project into the wall slab the required 
bond length, or 30 in. The value of these rods is represented by the triangle ahc. Rods in the wall start at the top of 
the footing slab — one 21 ft. 9 in. long, one 8 ft. 9 in. long, and one 5 ft. 0 in. long being used in each foot length 
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of the wall. The available area of these rods is represented by the polygon indicated, the taper top and bottom 
being due to the bond length requirement. 

The construction joint must take a bearing of 

(a3)(22H22) _ 

With an allowable bearing of 400 lb. per sq. in. the required area is 20 sq. in. A 2 X 8-in. plank laid in the top of 
the slab and icmovcd before the wall is poured will give a bearing area of X 12 = 21 sq. in. The minimum 

7086 

section in shear will be 7>2 X 12 = 90 sq. ft. • » 89 lb. per sq. in., which is allowable for such a heavily 

reinforced section. 

The soil pressure on the toe slab averages 4545 lb. per sq. ft. M = (1.83)(4545)(0.92) = 7640 ft.-lb. Steel 
required = 0.24 sq. in. Rods, >2 in. square, will be used spaced 12 in. on centers. 

The load on the heel slab is 18,000 lb. and M = (18,000)(4) = 72.000 ft.-lb. The depth required is 30 in. and 
the steel area, 2.25 sq. in. Rods, ^4 in. square, will be used spaced 3 in. on centers. 

To prevent cracks in the wall, rods in. square, will be used spaced 18 in. on centers. This amount of steel 
equals of the wall area. 



284b. Wall with Back Ties. — In designing a wall with back tics, the vertical part 
of the wall is figured as a slab loaded on its back and sui)ported by the tie counterforts (see 
Fig. 476). The floor z is figured as a slab supported by the counterforts. Reinforcement 
must be placed in the ties to take the tension produced and also to hold the tie to the floor and 
wall. 

284c. Walls Supported Top and Bottom. — The most common form of retaining 
wall in building construction is the wall supported at the top by the first floor construction and 
at the bottom by the basement floor. This wall must be reinforced as a slab loaded at its back 
and supported top and bottom. Referring to Fig. 476 

Moment at any depth hi 

M=R,h,- 

The maximum moment is at the depth 0.58/i and is 

M = 0.0G4pA ^ 

Retaining walls in buildings may be supported by heavy wall columns, and in such cases 
the wall is figured as a slab loaded on its back and supported on two sides, or two sides and bot- 
tom, or two sides and top and bottom. In each case the column must be investigated to see 
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that the bending due to the earth pressure on the wall does not over-stress the column, and the 
column section made heavy enough to take such bending stresses. 

286. Structural Steel Frame Walls. — In steel frame buildings steel I-beams are sometimes 
provided to take the thrust of the earth on the retaining walls and reinforced concrete slabs are 
used spanning from beam to beam and enclosing such beams (see Fig. 478). 

286. Steel Sheet Piling. — Where one or more sub-basements are to be built adjoining a 
heavy building, and the earth under its foundations must not be disturbed, steel sheet piling 



is useful. The piling is driven at the wall line of the new basements before the deep excavation 
is made. As this excavation proceeds, the framework for the floor construction at each level 
is set in place and the utmost care is used to prevent the sheet piling from being forced inward 
by the pressure from the adjoining building. Temporary shores are used where necessary and 
the permanent concrete floors and concrete covering for the sheet piling is placed without delay 
(see Fig. 479). 

287, Retaining Walls with Sloping Back Fill. — Where the fill slopes up from the back of 
the^wall, the direction of the earth pressure is usually considered as parallel to the surface of the 
fill (see Fig. 480). 
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288. Retaining Walls with Surcharge. — When the earth behind a wall is loaded in any way 
— ^for example, when the embankment is used as a storage of material — the additonal'prcssure 
may be provided for by replacing the load by an equivalent surcharge of earth. The height 
of this surcharge may be determined by dividing the extra load per square foot by the weight 
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and the resultant pressure for a wall with weight hi will be 

Pi = Hphi^ 

The pressure on the vertical wall AB is the difference of these, or 

P =P2- Pi = yzpiH^ - h^^) 

= HvhQi 4- 2/ti) 

and the distance of the point of application of this force from the base of wall 

h^ Shhi 

^ ~3(X+2Ai7 

P acts through the center of gravity of ABDE. 

289. Retaining Wall Supporting Railroad Track. — A retaining wall adjoining a railroad 
track needs special strength to support the weight of locomotives and trains standing on the 
track or passing by. When the track is close to the wall, the additional earth pressure may be 



taken as % the maximum train load per linear foot of track divided by the distance from the 
center of the track to the wall. Thus, for (%)oper’s E-r)0 loading and a distance of 5 ft. 6 in. 
from center of track to wall, i — iiOO lb. approximately (sec Fig. 48.‘1). 

The pressure at the bottom of the wall is t + and the total pressure 


The center of this pressure is 
The reactions arc 

Moment at the top of fill 
Moment at any d(jpth hi 


1> = M. 


„ ^ ^'2 V + phi 

3 3^ + 


723 = 


Pff 


Hi = F - Rs 

Af ~ R'ihi 




The maximum moment occurs where 




For a track at some distance from the wall, the effect is less than stated above and the 
additional pressure is applied on the lower portion of the wall only. When the nearest rail is 
more than 0.6/i from the wall, the effect of the railroad load may be neglected. 
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CHIMNEYS 

By W. Stuart Tait 

Chimneys serve two purposes. One purpose is to create the required draft for proper 
combustion of fuel; the other purpose is to provide a means of discharging the gases carried by 
the chimney at a sufficient height above the ground that they may not be harmful to people 
living in the vicinity of the chimney. 

Very high chimneys are more expensive than lower chimnej’^s producing the same draft. 
Chimneys, therefore, over 150 ft. in height, need only be used at smelters, chemical works, and 
other industrial plants where noxious gases are produced. 

290. Shape of Chimneys. — Chimneys of any magnitude are built circular. A round chim- 
ney is better even for an ordinary house than a s(|uare or rectangular one. For the sake of econ- 
omy in construction, however, flues and chimneys of small dimensions are usually built square. 
Large chimneys are usually built with a slight taper. The tai)er does not add materially to 
the chimney cost while it improves its appearance viistly. A taper which is quite generally 
used in concrete chimneys is 1 in 72. 

291. Small Chimney Construction. — The Chicago Building Code requires that small chim- 
neys or flues be constructed as follows: 

Flues having area less than 144 sq. in 8 in. brick, or 4 in. brick with flue liner. 

Flues having area between 144 and 300 sq. in 13 in. brick, or 9 in. brick with flue liner. ^ 

Flues having area between 300 and 600 sq. in 17 in. bricsk, or 13 in. brick with flue liner. 

A much better chimney is obtained by using a brick wall surrounding a flue liner than can 
be obtained with a brick wall alone. 

292. Linings for Large Chimneys. — ^Large chimneys must always bo built with an interior 
wall of firebrick or other material which will withstand high temperatures. This lining must 
be free to expand independently from the outer shell or main chimney stiucture. It must be 
carried to such a height that the heat of the gases where the lining ends will not be great enough 
to damage the chimney. In concrete chimneys the lining is usually carried to a point one-third 
of the chimney height above the breech opening. The Chicago Code requires that ih(^ lining in a 
concrete chimney be carried to height equal to ten time's the inside diameter of the chimney 
above the breech opening. Where high temperature gases occur, it may be necessary to continue 
the lining to the'top. A firebrick lining is usually made 8 in. in thickness for the top 50 ft. 
of its height and 4 in. for the next 50 ft. An insulating cavity of at least 3 in. in width should be 
provided between the fire brick lining and the outer shell. 

Designers must keep in mind that the lining will expand vertically to a considerably greater extent than the 
chimney proper. In addition all chimneys sway to some extent in the wind. The construction at the top of the 
lining must consequently be such that the lining may be free to move vertically relative to the outer sliell. The 
lining must be corbelled out at the top of the insulating cavity closing off the cavity from the flue opening. 

293. Temperature Reinforcement in Reinforced Concrete Chimneys. — In reinforced 
concrete chimneys, special additional temperature reinforcement should be provided at any 
region where a decided change in section occurs. It is also ntuiessary to introduce extra lieavy 
temperature steel in the top of the stack and at the top of the lining. 

294. Size of Breech Opening. — The mechanical engineer will usually give the chimney 
designer the dimension of the stack and the size and locations of the breech opening and clean 
out door. The breech opening is usually made 20% greater in area than the minimum internal 
cross section of the chimney. For structural reasons the width of the breech opening should be 
held down to as small as dimension as possible. A width equal to two-thirds of the width of the 
chimney at the top is the maximum which the structural engineer should endeavor to have used. 
This will give a flue whose height is 2}^i times its width. 

296. Size and Height of Chimneys. — Assuming an average consumption of 5 lb. of coal 
per horsepower per hour and taking the effective diameter of the chimney as 4 in. less than its 
internal diameter, we have the following formulas for the size and height of a chimney: 
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. Vh 

D - 13.54 + 4 

where E is the effective chimney area; H is the horsepower to be provided for; h is the height 
of the chimney in feet; and D is the internal diameter of the chimney in inches. 

For steam heating plants in small buildings the following sizes of chimney flues should be 
used: 


Direct radiation in 
square feet 

Size of flue 

200 to 400 

8X8 

450 to 900 

8 X 12 

1000 to 1600 

12 X 12 

1600 to 3000 

16 X 16 


If indirect radiation is used, 50% should be added to the amount of radiation to be installed 
in choosing the flue size from the above table. For a kitchen range an 8 X 8 flue is satisfactory. 

296. Design of Chimneys. — ^I^arge chimneys are of three main types: (1) Reinforced con- 
crete, (2) steel, and (3) brick. The chimney shaft is so porportionod and designed that the stresses 
developed in the material used, when the chimney is subjected to a horizontal wind pressure, are 
within the unit stresses recognized in engineering practice. In reinforced concrete and steel 
chimneys the design may be such as to produce tension in the cross section. In brick chimneys, 
on the other hand, no tension must occur under the combined bending due to wind pressure and 
tile direct load of the chimney. Since practically all chimneys of these types are circular, 
analyses will be worked out only for this form. 

In the case of a circular stack the kern or circle outside which the center of pressure may 
not fall, if there is to be no tension on the section, has a radius 

r = yir\[l + (r 2 /ri) 2 ] 

where ri is the outside and r 2 the inside diameter of the chimney. 

Steel or concrete stacks may be designed by applying the formula combining direct load and 
bending to sections about 25 ft. apart down the shaft. Thus 

W M 

/(max.) = 

, W M 

/(mm.) ^ 

where W = weight of chimney above the section considered, A — area of section, M — mo- 
ment of the wind pressure above the section, and S = section modulus. Since the wind pressure 
may cause either tension or compression at any point around the steel or concrete stack, de- 
signers must use values of /, such that the sum of the tensile and compressive stresses does not 
exceed the unit stress allowed. 

The wind pressure on flat surfaces is generally 8i>eeified in Ameriean building eodes at .*10 lb. per sq. ft. From 
the experiments earriod out by the National Physieul Laboratory of Kngland, 32 lb. per sq. ft. is the pressure pro- 
duced by a gale of 100 miles per hour velocity. In the design of circular ehirnneys it is eu.stomary to take a pressure 
intensity on the projected surfaec of that applying on flat surfaees. The city of Chicago requires a wind pressure 
of 22 lb. per sq. ft. to be used in the design of cirexdar ehunneys. *Some designers use a unit pressure equal to one- 
half that ai)plying on a flat surface and there are many avithoritics who endorse this. Designers w'ould <lo well to 
carefully consider the wind conditions of the locality where the chimney is to be erected before deciding upon the 
wind pressure to be used. A circular chimney to be erected in a region subject to tornadoes should be di>signe<l for 
at least 25 lb. w'ind pressure, while a similar stack in a region where no high winds occur might be designed for a 
wind pressure of 15 lb. Both of the pressures refer to the projected area of the stack. 

296a. Brick Stacks. — Brick stacks are usually built of specially molded hollow 
radial bricks. A firebrick independent lining is installed and the chimney is capped with a cast- 
iron ring fitting on top of the brickwork protecting the joints from the action of the weather. 
At the breech opening the wall must usually be buttressed. In brick stack design there must be 
no tension. Therefore 


W_M 
A 'S 


( 1 ) 
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With a wind pressure of 20 lb. on the projected area and brickwork weighing 1201b. per cu. ft.,^ 
and assuming the bottom cross section of the stack to be 1.9 the mean cross section of the brick- 
work we have 

- Di^) = Da X H X Di X 1.60 (2) 

where Di and Da are the exterior and interior diameters at the base, H is the height, and Do 
is the average exterior diameter of the chimney. By trial, Di and Da may be found. 

The chimney may be then appioximately laid out, using a wall thickness at the top as 
follows: 

8 in. for chimney up to 8 ft. inside diameter at top. 

12 in. for chimney from 8 to 18 ft. 

In equation (2) the weight of the stack is taken as 

_ 120 X // X 0 784(2),* - Da*) 

^ 1.0 

After laying out the stack, check the weight of same against the assumed weight and, if 
they do not agree, make adjustments. Then apply formula (1) at each point just above where 
the wall increases in thickness. At the base it is advisable to check the maximum unit com- 
pression. 

In case the weight of the brickwork is not 120 lb. per cu. ft., adjust equation (2) by multi- 
plying the right-hand side by 120 and dividing by the weight of the brickwork. Also, if an- 
other wind pressure than 20 lb. is to be used, multiply the right-hand side of equation (2) by the 
revised wind load and divide by 20. The foundation design will be similar to that given for 
the concrete stack. 

Brickwork in hollow brick stacks weighs approximately 90 lb. per cu. ft., so equation (1) 
becomes 

Di< - D2^ - D« X X Di X 2.15 

2966. Example of Design of Concrete Stack. — Following are the computations 
for the design of a concrete chimney (see design on p. 701). 

Height => 175 ft. 0 in. Inside diamptpr =* 7 ft. 0 in. 

/* “ 16,000. fe « 400. n «» 15. Wind pressure 20 lb. pi*r sq. ft on projected area. 

Breech opening «= 5 ft. 0 in. X 10 ft. 6 in. Top of opening * 25 ft. 0 in. above ground. Flue lining extends 
75 ft. above the flue, i e , 100 ft. above the ground. 

Inside diameter at top = 7 ft 6 in. Thickness * 4 in. 

Outside diameter at top =» 8 ft. 2 in. 

Inside diameter at top of lining 7 ft, 6 in. 

Thiekness of lining (4 X 2). * 0 ft. 8 in. 

Insulating cavity (3 X 2) *=0 ft. 6 in. 

Assume thirkness of outer shell 

(7X2) =1 ft. 2 in. 


Outside diameter 75 ft. from top = 9 ft. 10 in. 


Taper on one side is 10 in. in 75 ft , or 1 in 90. 

Outside diameter at base = 8 ft. 2 in. -f 17.5/45 =» 12 ft. OJ-^ in. 

Assume an increase in the shell thickness of 1 in. in 2,5 ft. Tins gives a bottom thickness of 11 in. 

It will not be necessary to analyze a section 25 ft. from the top. In tliis solution we used only a minimum 
amount of vertical steel. Hound bars, >^-in. diameter, spaced 18 in. apart, is a reasonable minimum. Use 17 — 
M-in. round bars. 


Section 50 ft. From Top: 

Jlf-//XD«XPxf - (50) (8.7) (20) (25) (12) - 2,010,000 in.-lb. 

W - 22 X ^ X (D,a - Da^) X 150 = (60) (0,786)1(8.67)* - (7.83)*K150) - 82,500 lb. 


A - ^(Di» - Da*) 


21.4 ft.» 

2,610,000 


S » 0.098(^1* 

/•(max.) " X 5 * 2016 
ft (compression) » (15)(111) 
fe (min.) *» 41 “ 70 — 29 lb. per sq. in, 
(2016) (29) 


14 sq. ft., 2016 sq. in. 

DaS 
Di / “ 

**’*°” + 'll + ™ m »>• P®'’ “>• (compression), 

a 1500 lb., approximately. 


At ■■ 


14.500 


> 4.02 sq. in. ' 


Allowable /, 

(tension). 

21 — > 2 “in. round bars. 


(tension) - IG.OOO - 1500 » 14,500 lb. 
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27.5 sq. in. = 46 — K-in. round bars. 


Bnck lining V 
Insu/ahng caF/lyV 


Detailed calculations 'will not be given for the sections 75 ft., 100 ft., and 125 ft. below the top. The result 
ire as follows: . 

Section 75 ft. — compression max. *■ 156, tension max. * 34, steel •=• 29 — H-in round bara 
Section 100 ft. — coinpicssion max. *>= 208, tension max. 44, steel *» 28 — ?^-in. round bars 
Section 125 ft. — compression max. “ 281, tension max. = 77, steel = 42 — ^i-in. round bars. 

Section at 150 ft. From Top: 

M - (150)(9.S3)r20)(75)(12) - 26,500,000 in. -lb. 

W - (150)(0.785)l(9.83)2 - (8.67)2K150) => 380,000 lb. 

A ■» 21.5 sq. ft. * 3100 sq. in. 

8 - (rri ’ - ® (0.098) - 68 ft.» 

fc (max.) -■ 123 -f 225 «= 348 lb. (compression). /« (min.) = 102 lb. (tension) 

/•(compression) ■■ 4500 1b. (approx.), /•(tension) = 11,500 1b. 

. , (102)(3100) . ,, 

A, (tension) = — iTsoO — “ “ >B-in. round bars. 

The section 150 ft. from the top is at the upper side of the breech openiiiK. We must consider a section at the 
,ower side of this opening in order to provide the necessary strength at this opening 

0© Section at 160//. From Top: 

M = (160)(9.9)(20)(80)(12)= 30,300,000 

W = (160)(0.785)[(9.0)2- (8.65)21(150) = 

If no breecli opening were cut, we would 

have 

A = 23 sq ft = 3310 sq. in. S - 75. 
fe (max ) = 366 lb. (eompression). fe 
(min ) = 104 II). (tension). 

.1, (tcn.sion) = 30 sq. in. 

„ For the sake of economy it is tlesirable 

lo, 484. i«. o. avoid introducing buttressc’s at tlie edge 

of the breech opening We will, therefore, jiroceed to find the section modulus of tin* chimney s(‘ction. Fig. 484. 

I of complete section without breech about axis d.— A = 0 0191 {di* — (h*) = 438 ft.® 

J of portion removed for breeching about J-A = (5)(0.9)(5.1)2 approx =117 ft.® 

Then 

7 of chimney section at breech opening about A-.t = 438 — 117 = 321 ft * 

Now find the center of gravity of the section by trial It will be fouinl to be about 1 ft. 0 in. from A-A. Then 
I of section about BII (axis through center of gravity) = 321 4 - (18.5)(1 0 )'- = 339.5 ft.® 

433 non 30 300 000 

fc (max.) - + ^ 5 ^ 7 )(i 2 )\l 44 ) (coropreBsion) fe (min.) = 184 lb. (tension) 

fc + Pin - l)/c = /r(max ) 

400 + (F14)(K)0) = 508 
(F14)(400) = 508 -■ 400 
108 

P =5(500 *= OOiy-i or 1 03%. 

A« (compression) = (18.5)(144)(1.93) = 52 sq. in. = 60 — 1-in. round bars. 

/•(compression) = (400)(15) = 0000 1b. 

/• (tension) = 10,000 lb. 

^ , (184)(18 5)(U4) 

As (tension) = = 49 sq in. 

The amount of compression steel required, namely, 52 sii in , is greater than the amount of tension steel, and 
we will therefore use 00 - 1 -in. lound bars. Had the wulth of the breech opening been a greater proportion of the 
width of the stack W’O might have found that the concrete stress developed w as too high to permit of our introducing 
sufficient compressiiui reinforcement to keep the actual concrete stress within the stress specified. 

In Fig. 485 arc illustrated methods of increasing the section modulus at the breech opening. The first thing 
to be done would be to increase the thickness of the outer shell by an amount of from 1 to 3 in. This thickening 
should bo carried about 5 ft. above and below the breech opening. If increasing the outer shell thickness by a 
maximum of about 30% is not sufficient, the buttresses marked C should next be added and, in case even this is 
inadequate, the buttresses marked D should be added. Where buttresses are added, the designer should distribute 
the reinforcing steel throughout the section so that in each portion the same percentage of steel is used. 

Section at 175 ft. From Top: 


U (max.) " 


• = 162 -h 346 = 508 Ib. (compression) fe (min.) = 184 lb. (tension) 


0 0193 or 1 93^ 


As (tension) 


M = 37,000,000 in.-lb. 

Compression max. = 402 lb., tension max. = 116 lb. Steel 49-1-in. round bars. 

Temperature Reinforcement . — The design of the temperature reinforcement is at present left more or less to 
experience. The use of either rings of reinforcing bars or mesh is usual. In this design, and in fact for any ordinary 
concrete stack, a mesh weighing Ho lb. per sq. ft. is satisafactory. In addition to this, f^-in. bars. 4 or 5 in. on cen- 
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ters, should be used for a distance 5 ft. below the top. placed horisontally. We should also have some similar rods 
where there is any material change in the section. In this stack the taper is straight frem top to bottom, but some 
are built cylindrical, with an offset. We should also introduce three extra hoiisontal bars of the same sice as the 
vertical bars above and below the breech opening, and in addition H*in. bars, 4 or 5 in. on centers, for a distance of 
5 ft. above and below the opening. If these rings are made in two parts, the ends of the rods should be lapped a 
distance sufficient to develop their strength in tension. The laps should be staggered around the chimney. 



Design fbrSf-eelChimnw ' Dleslgn for Hollw ChimnQf 

^ 7'-6"x l75‘-0" ^ 7i-6'xl75-0' 

Plate 1. 


Shear . — Shear will seldom effect the design of a stack. It is well to investigate a section at the bottom and 
one through the breech opening. Taking a section 160 ft. from the top, we have 

Total windload = (160)(9 9)(20) = 31,700 Ib. 

31,700 

” (18.5) (144 ) " “• 

And at the base 

a7^)(10.1)(20) 

Shear - - 10 lb. 

Design of Foundation . — A chimney foundation should be built octagonal or circular in plan. A square footing 
produces such a high toe pressure at the corners when the wind is blowing on the diagonal of the footing that this 
shape is undesirable. The bearing pressure on the soil should be lower than one would use on the same soil for a 
stationary load of practically constant amount. In this case we will use a maximum pressure of 4000 lb. per sq. 
ft. The footing design for all chimneys is practically the same. In tbe case of the steel stack the weight of the 
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footing must be greater and in the case of the brick stack the footing may be lighter, than the footing for the con* 
Crete stack. The weight of the earth fill and any other loads coming on the foundation should be included. The 
bottom of the foundation should be well below frost line. 


Weight of concrete shell — 

Weight of brick lining - (120)(100)(0.785)[(8.17)* - (7.5)*] + HI(8.83)* - (8.17)*J - 
Total weight at top of footing - 


495.000 

153.000 

648.000 







k et-6^ — >' 

k — 

>) 


Dekil of Beni Bars Aand 3 


half Clevaf ion at 
Dneech 0/?eniTig 



half Section Half Elevation 


Defaite at Footing and Base of Stack 

Ctesign ”fbr Concrete Cbimn^ 

7-6'x 175-0' 

Plate 2. 


The kern of a circular footing has a radius equal to one-fourth of the radius of the footing. Also, the toe pressure 
is approximately twice the average pressure. Now, we can approximate the weight of the earth filling and footing. 

Assume 600 lb. per sq. ft. Then the area of the footing will be approximately 4 qoo~— ~ 6^ X 2 =*■ 381 sq. ft. ■■ 
on octagon having a width of 21 ft. 6 in., or a circle having a diameter of 22 ft. 0 in. We may take the radius of the 
kem, then, as 2 ft. 0 in. To avoid the negative pressure at any point in the base, the eccentricity must not exceed 
2 ft. 0 in. Taking our assumed footing and cover on same at 600 lb. per sq. ft., we have a total load *=» 228,000 lb. 
So the total load at the bottom of footing *= 876,000 lb. Now we found that M due to wind = 37,000,000 in.-lb. 
t 37 000 000 

so the eccentricity e — * 42 in., which is greater than the maximum eccentricity found permissible. 

o 7 Ofwi/v 

We must, therefore, increase the area of the footing, or Increase its weight, or both. Assume 700 lb. per sq. ft. 
for footing and cover, and take area >- 500 sq. ft. Then weight of footing ■■ 360,000, e - 37 in>i and 500 sq. ft. 
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gives an octagonal footing of 24 ft. 6 in. X 24 ft. 6 in. With this sise no negative pressure occurs. If the bottom 
course is made 3 ft. thick, we have a weight of 450 Ib. per sq. ft. so we must have 2H ft« of earth above the bottom 
course to obtain a total of 700 Ib. as assumed. 

Depth for punching shear at 120 lb. per sq. in. at edge of shaft » 

495,000 X2 
(v) (12) (12) (120) " 


The depth assumed gives a maximum of 60 lb. per sq. in. 

The footing will bo reinforced witn 4 bands of steel similar to the one indicated. The moment at the center 
of the section of stack w^all bounded by abc is the moment of the soil pressure due to stack load on the figure abde 


about the line de. 


Now at ab we have a maximum pressure of 2 X 


(648,000 + 350,000) 
500 


4000 lb. (approx.) 


and since the weight of the footing and fill amount to 700 lb., the unbalanced upward pressure is 3300 lb. per sq. ft. 
at line ab. We find by proportions that the upward pressure at de is 2350 lb. and the length of de is 4.35 ft. Also 
cf =» 5.25 ft. and cy * 12.26 ft. and ab » 10.2 ft. 


Af at 6d »= (2350)(4.35)(7.0)(42) - 3,000,000 in.-lb. (Af of area edhk at 2350 lb.) 

+ (M) (950) (4.35) (7.0) (56) = 810,000 (At of area edhk at 950 lb. at ab). 

+ (2)(2350)0-i)(7.0)(2.92)(56) = 1,750,000 (A/ of area aeh and dbk at 2350 lb.) 
82n oon 

+ (2)(950)(>i)(2.92)(7.0)(63) - o;38o!6^ 

For A « 16,000; fc = 6.50; and n » 15 


d = 31 in. b required = 62 in. 

The depth is satisfactory, At = 14.7 sq. in. Use 19 — 1-in. round bars in each band. 

The stack is not large enough to cause any upward bending at C (Fig. 486) 
and so wo will have no reinforcing in the top of the slab. We previously 
found that we required 49 — 1-in. round bars at the base of the stack. These 
must be carried a sufficient distancointo the foundation to develop their strength. 

^ince we have a depth of footing of only 3 ft., we must hook these bars as indi- 
cated. Total upward pressure on line cd = 130,000 lb. For 40 lb. shear, width 
130,000 


required = 


= 105 in. 


~ This is much less than the stack diameter so we 

(31) (40) 

need not further provide for diagonal tension. All vertical steel in the stack 
should be lapped a sufficient distance to develop its strength in bond. At a 
bond stress of 80 lb. i)er sq. in., a lap or imbedment of 60 diameters is re- 
quired. The lap in the bars must not all be made at any one section in the 
stack. Good practice is to lap half of the bars at any section as indicated. 

Some steel should be placed diagonally across the corners of the breech opening as illustrated. Two rods of the 
same size as the vertical steel is sufficient. 



Fio. 486. 


296c. Steel Stacks. — It was pointed out previously that the sum of the com- 
pressive and tensile stresse.s in the steel must not c.xcccd the allowable stress of 16,000 lb. per 
sq. in. In stack design it will be found satisfactory to use a stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. on 
the net section (rivet holes deducted) as this will result in a compression of only about 6000 
lb. on the gross section. 

Assuming a joint efbciency of 60 % the design would resolve itself into designing the stack 
with 100 % efficiency in the joints and using /, = 6000 lb. on both the tension and compression 
sides. Similarly with an efficiency of 80 %/« becomes 7100 lb. 

The design for the stack must be such that it will maintain its form against the tendency 
of the wind to flatten it. It must also be prepared so that the stresses resulting from combined 
bending and direct load arc within the above limits. 

Unless the stack is lined to the top and the lining carried on shelf angles, the dead weight 
of the stack itself may be omitted from the strength calculations. 

Steel stacks are built cylindrical except for a section at the base which is made conical. 
It is desirable for the sake of economy to keep the breech opening above the conical portion. 
The sides of the breech opening must be reinforced with plates and angles to make up for the 
portion cut away, just as in the case of the concrete stack. The stack is set upon a cast-iron 
base in most cases and rigidly bolted down to the foundation by means of a series of bolts. A 
stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. may be used on the net section of these bolts. It is good practice 
to add from to I'i in. to the theoretical diameter to allow for corrosion. A large cast-iron 
washer is embedded in the foundation at the end of each bolt. The washer or bearing plate 
should be of such size that its area in contact with the concrete does not produce a bearing 
stress in excess of 400 lb. per sq. in. To prevent leakage through the stack joints, the rivet 
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spacing sliould not exceed ten times the plate thickness. With this spacing and well driven 
rivets, it is not usually necessary to calk the joints. Plating less than H in thickness should 
not be used. In fact, it is poor economy to use plate as thin as that on account of deterioration 
due to rust. 

Di^ 

Design Formulas . — The section modulus S = 0.008(Di* — ^ ). Now D^ = Di — 2<, 

where t = thickness of metal. Consequently 

.S =0.098 D,^ - (/> .^ - SD ,H + 24tD,U^ - S2D ,t^ + 16<^) 

Di 

The values of P, and P arc so small that we may write this equation 

S = 0.098 (DP - DP + ^DPt) = 0.7S4DPt 

Omitting the dead load 

M = fS = (6000) (0.784) (Di)^ (t) 

M 

(4704)(/),)Hl‘2)i* 

and using a 20-lb. wind pressure 

5045/), 

where Di is the diameter in feet, 7/ the height in feet, and t the thick ik'ss in inches. 


Table op Plate Thkjkness for Chimneys Based on 20-Pound Wind Pressure 
ON Projected Area — ^Joint Efek iency 60% 


Height 






Diainotor 







5' 0^' 

0" 

7/ 

8' 0" 

9' 0" 

10' 0" 

11' 0" 

12' 0" 

13' 0" 

14' 0" 

1.5' 0" 

50 

0.09 

0 074 










60 

0.127 

0 106 

0.09 









70 

0.174 

0 144 

0 124 

0 108 








80 

0 227 

0 19 

0 162 

0. 142 

0 126 







90 

0.287 

0.239 

0 205 

0 179 

0 160 

0.144 






100 

0.355 

0.295 

0 252 

0.220 

0 196 

0.176 

0 16 





110 

0 43 

0.357 

0.300 

0 2.58 

0.2;i8 

0.214 

0.195 





120 

0.508 

0.424 

0.303 

0.318 

0.283 

0 255 

0.232 





130 

0.60 

0.498 

0 427 

0 375 

0.;i32 

0 299 

0.272 

0.25 




140 

0 693 

0 58 

0 496 

0 433 

0 386 

0.:i47 

0.315 

0 29 

0.267 



150 

0.795 

0.662 

0 568 

0.498 

0.443 

0..398 

0.362 

0 332 

0.307 

0.284 


160 

0.905 

0.752 

0 646 

0..565 

0.503 

0.4.53 

0 412 

0.378 

0.348 

0..324 

0..302 

170 


0 85 

0 73 

0 638 

0..566 

0.51 

0 463 

0.425 

0 393 

0.364 

0..34 

180 



0 82 

0.716 

0 635 

0.572 

0..52 

0.476 

0.44 

0.409 

0 382 

190 




0 796 

0.706 

0.638 

0..58 

0 53 

0 49 

0.4.55 

0.425 

200 





0 788 

0 71 

0.645 

0.592 

0..545 

0.506 

0.472 


For a joint efficioncy jf 80% use of valufs given above. 


Bearing on shop driven rivets may be taken as 25,000 lb. per sq. in. — field, 20,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Shear on shop driven rivets may be taken as 12,000 lb. per sq. in. — field, 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The total tension or compression per linear foot in the stack = (6000) (() (12). From 
this we can determine the spacing and size of rivets necessary. 

Let />{, denote the diameter of the center line of the holding down bolts, n the number of 
bolts, and d their diameter; then the size and number of bolts may be determined from the 
formula: 


- tL) 


Assuming a convenient number of bolts n, then d, the bolt diameter, can be found. The d^ 
signer must then add for the depth of thread and also add 3^ in. to allow for corrosion. 
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Where /, = 12,000 lb., the above formula becomes 

7380 Di) 

296(2. Guyed Steel Stacks. — Guyed steel stacks are designed to act as beams 
spanning between the base and the collar to which the guy wires are attached. The moment 
due to the cantilever action of the stack above the collar should be taken into account. Having 
found the maximum bending moments, apply the formula for the thickness of the plates 

, = 

(4704)(I».)-{14-t) 

The guys are usually attached at one-third of the h(‘ight from the top. The collar to which 
the guys are attached should be stiff enough to withstand the tendency to buckle. 

The guy wires will be designed to take the entire wind reaction at the collar. The maxi- 
mum pull on a guy will occur when the wind blows directly along it. With the guys attached 
one-third H from the top, the reaction at the collar becomes 

0.75/)P// 

So the pull on any guy wire becomes 

0.75DPH sec a 

where a is the angle the guy makes with the horizontal. 

The foundation must be made large enough to take the vertical component of the tension 
on a guy in addition to the chiiiiney weight. 

296c. Ladders. — Permanent ladders must be built into all large chimneys. 
They are placed on the outside. In the case of some guyed steel stacks the ladder is omitted 
but a pulley is attached to the top and a steel cable left in place so that a pai liter can pull 
himself up. 

296/. Lightning Conductors. — All self-supporting stacks should have a first 
class lightning conductor installed upon them. 


DOMES 

By Richaui) G. Doehflino 

297. Definitions. — In a statical sense, and in contradistinction to plane structures like 
girders, trusses, and arches, where all external and internal forces are assumed to act within 
a plane, domes may be defined as space structures. Similar to plane structures, such struc- 
tures may be divided into solid and framed domes. 

Solid domes are curved shells of .stone masonry, plain concrete, reinforced concrete, or 
riveted steel i)late, while framed domes consist of compression and tension members either 
curved to the form of a shell and supporting a roof cover, or straight between panel points, but 
all panel points upon a curved shell surface. Framed domes may be built of timber, steel, or 
reinforced concrete. 

Generally a surface of revolution is chosen as the dome surface, generated by a straight 
line or a curve revolving about a vertical axis. A straight lino will thus generate a conical 
surface, an arc of a circle a spherical surface, and a quadrant of an ellip.se a spheroidal sur- 
face. Other generating curves employed are the cubical pjirabola for economy in design and 
reversed curves, like the ogee and similar ones, for architectural reasons. All horizontal 
sections of domes of revolution are either circles or regular polygons; but domes have been built 
sometimes elliptical in plan and may indeed be built irregular in shape and simply defined as 
solid .shells and framed polyhedrons. 

298. Loads. 

298a. Wind Pressure. — The wind pressure p upon a plane surface, at right an- 
gles to the direction of the wind, is taken generally as from 20 to 30 lb. per sq. ft. For any 
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iticlination between the surface an(} direction of the wind, p may be dissolved into two compo- 
nents, normal and parallel to the surface and, with friction between surface and wind equal to 
zero, it is only the normal component which acts as a load upon the surface. The relation 
between p, its normal component n, and the angle of inclination i, has been given differently 
by different experimenters, the simplest one, apparently the most rational, and the one mostly 
employed is that by F. v. Loessl, namely: 

n — p sin i 

It has also been observed and well established that the direction of wind may vary from a 
horizontal as much as 10 dog., and while such increase in i would affect the pressure upon vorti- 
cal and steeply inclined surfaces but slightly, it will gain in importance as the inclined surface 
app^'oacHcs the horizontal. Fig. 487 gives the normal components of p =20 lb. for 9 divisions 
of a quadrant, and the following tabulation gives these values of n for surfaces of different slope: 

For a slope = M M H H M H H Ho 

n = 16.4 13.8 11.9 10.5 9.5 8.8 8.1 7.6 7.3 

2986. Snow Load. — If s is the snow load in pounds per square foot upon a 
horizontal surface, then the snow load per square foot upon a surface inclined at an angle v to 
the horizontal is: 

s' — 8 cos V 

For 5 = 20 lb. and v = 40 deg. 30 deg. 20 deg. 10 deg. 0 deg. 

6*' = 15.3 17.3 18.8 19.7 20.0 

For V greater than 40 deg., snow will surely 
slide off and need not be considered. 

298r. Wind and Snow Loads. — 
If separate calculations for wind and snow are 
not made, it is customary instead to consider a 
vertical live load of from 20 to 30 lb. per sq. ft. 
of roof surface. 

298(i. Dead Loads. — F r a m c d 
domes of timber or steel with tar and gravel 
roofing will weigh from 10 to 15 lb. per sq. ft.; 
framed domes of steel or reinforced concretes, 
with 2>2 in* concrete cover, from 40 to 50 lb. 
per sq. ft. A plastered ceiling will add about 
10 lb. to these loads. After a preliminary 
design the actual dead load may be very cfixsely determined and the size of all members cor- 
rected if necessary. 

Solid domes of reinforced concrete have been built with a thickness of shell from HbO to 
Hoo of the span, with a minimum thickness of 2^2 in* The thickness is generally made uniform 
throughout, though the stresses call for a uniform increase in thickness from the crown towards 
the base. 

299. Framed Domes. — Though admirable domes of masonry have been built in ancient 
times, the framed dome, with all its structural members upon a mantle surface, is an invention 
of modern times. The crude practice of constructing a dome of a number of radially placed 
trusses has not entirely vanished, neither the mistaken idea of de.signing dome ribs like arches. 
The forces acting upon a dome rib are non-coplanar, though for the sake of a simple analysis it 
is most convenient to proceed in steps from a coplanar system of forces to the forces outside the 
plane. 

The structural members of a modern dome frame are the meridian ribs, the horizontal rings 
or belts, and the diagonal ties. Their typical arrangement is shown in Fig. 488. In order to 
avoid ambiguity of stress the ribs are not brought together at the crown but abut against a 
horizontal ring, termed the latern ring, though it need not necessarily carry a lantern as indi- 



Fig. 487. — Distribution of wind pressure. 
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cated in the figure. The lowest ring is termed the wall ring^ It is not really a necessary mem- 
ber of the dome frame but introduced to counteract the horizontal components of the rib stresses, 
leaving all wall reactions vertical, each equal to the total load upon the rib above it. 

The ribs and the lantern ring are under maximum compression, and the wall ring under 
maximum tension, when the dome carries its maximtim loads. Any intermediate ring is under 
maximum tension (or minimum compression) when the part of the dome inside the ring carries 
its maximum load while the ring itself carries its minimum load. It is under maximum com- . 
pression (or minimum tension) when this condition of loading is reversed. This is readily 
understood when considering that in the former case the ring receives its maximum outward 
push, increasing tension or reducing compression, while in the latter case it receives its 
maximum inward push, increasing compression or reducing tension (see Figs. 492 and 493). 

Any diagonal cross tie finally must carry the diagonal component of the difference between 
the stresses of the ribs to the right and left of it Hence, the possible maximum difference be- 
tween two adjacent rib stresses determines the maximum tension of the compensating diagonal. 
This maximum difference in rib stresses is found generally in the dome panels parallel to the 
direction of the wind, assuredly so under the somewhat severe 
assumption that the windward rib carries snow and wind while 
the leeward rib carries neither. 

All loads are assumed to be concentrated at the panel 
points and the contributary load area for any panel point is 
determined by the dimensions to midway between adjacent 
panel points, as indicated by the hatched areas in Fig. 488. 

The weight of a lantern is carried by the panel points of the 
lantern ring while the loads upon the lower halves of the lowest 
ribs are carried directly to the poi nts of support. 

The stresses determined by the following methods arc 
compressive and tensile stresses for members straight between 
panel points. For curved members a bending moment equal 
to the axial stress F times the rise of curve must be considered, 
and if the members act also as supporting beams for purlins 
or rafters, as they mostly do, the bending moment due to such 
beam action furnishes another component of stress. For rings in tension tlui sum of these two 
bending moments make up the resulting moment M, for rings in compression their difference, 
giving for the final design of a curved member a unit fiber stress of 



This formula applies also to straight members with M due to beam action only. For a rela- 
tively long member, the bending moment due to its own weight may be important enough for 
consideration. 

Though stress theory is based on freely turning joints, it is well to aim at rigidity of joints 
and provide a liberal amount of continuity across the panel points in both directions. Such 
departure from theoretic assumption is, in this case, on the side of safety. 

299a. Stress Diagrams. — ^Let Fig. 480 represent a dome rib with panel loads 
Pi, P2, P3, Paj and wall reaction P1-4. Assume auxiliary horizontal forces H 1 to Ih acting at 
the panel points 1 to 5 in the meridian plane of the dome rib, so that all forces immediately con- 
sidered are coplanar. The lower part of the strevss diagram can now be drawn in the ustial way. 
Beginning with the 3 forces at panel point 1, draw the force triangle PxRiHu Proceeding to 
panel point 2, draw R 2 H 2 and so on, until the rib stresses Ri to Ra and the auxiliary forces Hi 
to Hf, have been determined, Ih being the sum of Ih to Ha, or the closing line of the force tri- 
angle for panel point 5. All that remains now is to resolve each one of the auxiliary forces H 
into its two component rings or belt stresses B which is dom* in the upper part of the diagram, 
the plan of the dome furnishing the direction of the Zi-lines. 

Since the angle between the B-lines is often quite acute, the P-stresses may as well be de- 



Fia. 4SS. — Plan and olcvation of 
typical dome frame. 
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termined by simple computation. Thus let b be the length of any B-member and h its horizontal 
distance from the center'of the dome, then, by similar triangles, 



A diagram like Fig. 489 drawn for maximum dead and live loads will furnish the maximum 
stresses for the dome ribs, the lantern ring, and the ^\ all ring. Fig. 490 is another stress diagram 
for these 3 principal stresses, and though different in form from Fig. 489, it needs no further 
explanation. 

The sense or stress In dome ribs and lantern ring is always compressive, that of the wall 

ring is always tensile. Tlu^ stresses of 
the intermediate rings, however, may be 
either compression or tension according 
to the distribution of load, shape of 
dome, or position of ring. Fig. 491 
shows diagrams for determining max- 
imum compression and maximum ten- 
sion in these rings and are self-explana- 
tory. A maximum difference between 
any belt load and the loads inside the 
belt is sonuitimes caused by snow, but it 
is well to consider that during construc- 
tion, a roof covering (slate, for instance) 
may be put on either from wall ring up 
towards the crown or inversely, and in 
the same way the mode of construction 
of a plastered ceiling may furnish the 
critical case for maximum stresses in 
intermediate rings. Fig. 491 might be 
combined into one diagram, but the 
multiplicity of lines would be somewhat 

Max. compression in intermed- !Max. tension in intermediate confusing. 

late rings. rings. maximum difference in panel 

Fia. 401. , , , .. , . 

loads between adjacent panel points, as 

is readily seen, will be given by a loading reaching to midway between such points. One panel 
point is carrying then X K = H of a full panel load and the other K + K X = K, 
giving a difference of % panel load. It is generally assumed, however, that one panel point 
may carry a full live load while the adjacent one carrie? none. On this assumption, stress 
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diagrams like Figs. 492 and 493 may be. drawn giving' maximum H for live load ring tension 
and ring compression. These must be combined with H for total lorfds, Fig. 489, in order to 
obtain the totfd maximum which was obtained directly by Fig. 491. The stress T in a diagonal 
tie is a maximum where the difference between two adjacent rib stresses is a maximum. This 
critical case of maximum difference may occur during construction while a roof cover or 
plastered ceiling is carried gradually around the frame; it may be furnished by a one-sided 
snow load, by wind, or by snow and wind. The maximum load diffcre*hce for two adjacent 
ribs due to one-sided roof cover, plastered ceiling, or snow, is a panel load as before. 



push on 1 


live load ring 
tension. 

Fiu. 402. 



Fro 


eoiiipression 

493. 


Th(i maximum wind pressures (as given in Fig. 487) decrease horizontally around the dome 
to zero where the panels are parallel to the direction of the wdnd. Referring to Fig. 488 

jl' — n sin c 

or referring to Formula (I), the normal wind pressure for any point of a sph(‘rical surface is 

n' = /> sin 4 sin c (4) 

Designating a full panel wind load by aA, the maximum wind load dilTerence between two ad- 
jacent panel points is 

16 


for regular polygons of 8 
nearly 3^ 


24 


32 sides 
HnA 




Fio. 494. —Max. tic 
stress construction upon 
dome panels developed. 


Fro. 40.5.— Wiml 
stress diagram. 


Fi«. 49G. — Uclative. stress economy due to difTcrence 
in form only. 


Considering that wind and snow will hardly be a maximum, at the same time, it seems reason- 
able to assume the maximum difference between adjacent rib stresses to be due to live load, 
or Yz wind and snow load combined, and determine the maximum tie stresses accordingly. 
This may be done by projection upon the dome panels developed, as shown in Fig. 494, or by 
simple computation thus: If t be the length of a diagonal tie T, r the length of the adjacent 
ribs jR, and the stress difference between them, then by similar triangles 
max. T 


^ fn . n / 

— n, = ~ or max. Ti = max. Ri 
max. R r ri 


max. Ti = max. R 


/ ^2 


( 5 ) 


etc. 
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Fig. 495 gives a stress diagram for wind loads normal to the dome surface, while Fig. 496 may 
illustrate possible economy in design due to form only, span and rise being the same for the 

( V x^\ 

d ” fi*/ ' 

panel points of II upon a circle, and those of III upon a straight line. The three stress diagrams, 
I', II', and III', arc drawn to the same scale and for the same dead loads. Comparing stress 
diagram I' with II', shows larger stresses for lantern ring and upper rib members, smaller stresses 
for lower rib members and wall ring, and zero stress for intermediate rings. The intermediate 
rings will be stressed, however, by variable loads, and the economical advantage of I over II is 
more theoretical than real. The lack in economy of III becomes evident by comparison with 
I or II. For a practical example, the location of the panel points for I, Fig. 496, may be com- 
puted as follows: 

d 30 

Let s = 90 ft. and d = 30 ft., then y = f2Q 000^* ~ 0.00004 12a;^ hence, with panel 

points 15 ft. apart horizontally 

yi = 0.0000412 X 3,375 = 0.14 ft. 

y2 = 0.0000412 X 27,000 = 1.11 ft. 

1/3 = 0.0000412 X 91,125 = 3.75 ft. 

1/4 = 0.0000412 X 216,000 = 8.90 ft. 

1/6 = 0.0000412 X 421,875 - 17.35 ft. 


Figs. 489 to 496 will serve to show that graphical methods are quite general in application, 
giving quick results for any form of dome, convex or conical, bell shaped or onion shaped. By 

inverse operation, the shape of a dome may be altered 
to conform to a desired relation or result of stresses. 

2995. Stress Formulas. — Stress formulas 
for domes are stated generally in terms of trigonome- 
tric functions, but since the slope angles, or their func- 
tions, must first be determined by operating with 
dimensions, or by scaling upon the dome drawing, it 
seems more direct and more convenient for the 
memory to give these formulas in terms of dimension 
or line ratios. Slope angle functions, however, may 
be readily substituted if desired. 

Stress formulas for the intermediate rings will, 
for choice in application and a clearer comprehension, 
be given in two forms: (1) for direct maximum and 
minimum values, analogous to Fig. 491; and (2) for 
total loading and for maximum difference between adjacent panel loads, analogous to Figs. 
489, 492, and 493. 

Now let P = a maximum panel load. 

D = a nominal dead load. 

L = a nominal live load, such, that at any one time P — D — L gives the 
maximum possible difference between adjacent panel points. 



Fia. 497. — Plan and elevation of dome rib. 


Pi _2 be an abbreviation for Pi + P 2 . 

Pi -3 be an abbreviation for Pi + P 2 + Ps, etc. 
ri to ta be the length of rib members Ri to Ra. 
hi to hi be the length of belt members Bi to Ba. 
ti to Ia be the length of tie members Ti to Ta^ 

Pi and hi be the vertical and horizontal projection of ri, etc. 
ho be the horizontal distance from center of dome to Bi, 


Then by similar' triangles throughout, and referring to Fig. 497, all formulas may be written as 
follows: 
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zsz — . 

or ft, = P, — 

ftj 

pi 

Pi 

Pj 


ft 3 = P ,-3 

II 

T 


Pt 

Vi 


hi 


hi 


Rx 

Pi 


~ or //. = P, 

ri Pi 

p,|;-(p.+Doi 

oM-iDt+Pi)— 

Vi P3 

D,.^-(Dt-,+P,)'*' 
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max. = 
min. 5-2 = 
max*B3 = 
min. 5.1 = 
max. Ba = 
min. 64 = 

= Pi- 


ho 

h 

Hq 

h[ 


ho 

'hi 


= compression in lantern ring (7) 


Pi 

hi Hq 
Va ‘ hi 


Vi 


( 8 ) 


= tension in wall ring 


Tie Stresses: 


.i' =l 1 


V\ Ti 


Vi 


7^2 ~ /v 1-2-7 


T, = 7.1.3 


IH 


Ta^Li 


Vi 

tA 

.4- - 

Vi 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


Positive values of Formulas (8) mean tension, while negative values mean compression, hence 
maximum and minimum applies in an algebraic sense. In other words : a maximum is either 
a high plus value (high tension) or a low minus value (low compression), while a minimum is 
either a high minus value (high compression) or a low plus value (low tension). Note that a 
load at any panel point does not influence the stress in any mem her above it, and that the formu- 
las for maximum B are the same as for minimum B except that P and D have exchanged posi- 
tion. Compare this with Fig. 491, where maximum P and minimum P were used instead of 
P and D. 

r 

Note further that L - Formula (10), means rib stress due to a nominal live load equal to the 

maximum possible difference between adjacent panel loads. Compare with Formula (5). 

Formula (8) may be replaced by the following simpler forms: 


\ Ih IH/hi 

/i ,\ h u 

pj hi 


B, = 




\ P2 V’aI Oi 

\ Vi Vi/ hi 


(lla) 


giving the stresses due to P. Plus values mean tension and minus values mean compression. 
These stresses must be combined with the stresses due to a maximum difference L between 
adjacent panel loads, namely, a tension for 

hi ho j hs ho 

P2 hi P3 hi 

hi ho n T h% ho 

pi hi pz hi 


Bi^Li 

and a compression for 

Bo = L: ’ 


® fi — 7 
IT" /^i - 


hA 

j — 

Pi 


ho_ 

h; 


Ba = L 


hi hi\ 
Pi hi 


(116) 


(lie) 


45 
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Note that in (8) as well as in (.11), is the constant multiplier which resolves all //-forces into 
B-stresses as in Formula (3). 

It will readily be seen that all stress formulas may be looked upon simply as analytical 



loading of GO lb. pi*r hcj ft of dome surface, the Htressj's 
(7), (lla), and (9) as follows; 


expressions of stress-diagram lines; similar 
triangles are the simple bases of derivation 
for both, or the geometric links between 
form of structure, stress diagram, or 
formulas. 

299c. Numerical Example. — Let it 
be required to design a dome of 180-ft. span and 
.‘JO-ft. rise with panel points upon a spherical surface. 

. . . . , 302 

Ihe radius of the generating circle = — 

= 150 ft. Choosing rings. 15 ft. c to c. horizontally 
and a corresponding arrey of 32 ribs, the length of all 
members c. to c. panel points, and other dimensions 
required, may be computed or scaled with sufficient 
accuracy from a skeleton drawing. These dimensions 
are given in Fig. 498. Assuming 15 lb. for frame- 
work with tar and gravel roofing, 10 lb. for plastered 
ceiling, and 25 lb. for snow and wind, or a total 
for total loading will be determined by Formulas (0), 


For panel point 1 

The panel area = 50 

The panel loud P « 2500 

Summing, P » 2500 


Rib Stresses: 

/2i « - (2500)(15.17/2 29) = 

- - (7000)(15.50/3 87) « 

Ri ^ - (13, 950)(10 02/5.02) = 

- - (23,650)(1« 90/7.57) = 
Hi = - (30,450)(17 97/9.90) =■ 


2 3 

90 139 

4500 0,950 

7000 13,050 

(All 8tre.s.ses are slide rule values) 

— 10,570 (compression) 

— 20,120 (compression) 

— 39,700 (compnission) 

— 40,000 (compression) 

— 00,200 (compression) 


4 

194 

9,700 

23,050 


Belt Stresses: 

J5i — — (2500)(15/2.29)(15/2.94) == — 83,000 — compression in lantern ring. 

Bt = [(2500) (15/2 29) - (7000)(15/3.87)Kl5/2 94) = - .54,800 (compression) 

Bi = 1(7000) (1 5/3.87) - (13,950)(15/5.G2)l(15/2.94) = - 51,000 (compression) 

B* = l(13,950)(15/5.02) - (23,050)(15/7..57)l(1.5/2.94) = - 49,400 (compression) 

Bt = [(23,050)(15/7.57) - 30.450)(15/9 90)1(1,5/2.94) = - 42,100 (compression) 

Bt * (30,450)(15/9 90)(15/2.94) = 281,400 = tension in wall ring. 


5 

250 sq. ft. 
12,800 lb. 
30,450 lb. 


Increase or decrease in belt stresses due to a nominal live load L (or an assumed maximum difiference between panel 
loads ut the ring and those within the ring) of 10 lb. per sq. ft. due to ceiling construction or other causes. 


For panel points 
Nominal live load L =* 


Summing 

L = 

By Formula (115) 

- 


= 


Ba « 


Ba « 

By Formula (11c) 

Bi = 


Bi - 


Ba = 


Bi « 


1 2 3 

500 900 1390 

500 1400 2790 

(500 ) ( 1 5/2.29) ( 1 5/ 2.94 ) 
(1400)(1.5/.3.87)(1.5/2 94) 
(2790)(15/5.02)(l5/2.94) 
(4730)(15/7.57)(15/2.94) 

- (900)(15/3.87)(15/2.94) 

- (1390)(15/5.02)(15/2 94) 

- (1940)(15/7.57)(15/2 94) 

- (2500) (15/9 90) (15/2.94) 


4 5 

1910 2500 1b. 

4730 lb. 

= 10,7.50 (tension) 

= 27,700 (tension) 

= 28,200 (tension) 

=* 47,900 (tension) 

= — 17,800 (compression) 
■■ — 18,900 (compression) 
= — 19,600 (compression) 
= — 19,800 (comp'-ession) 


Tie stresses due to a nominal live load L (or an assumed maximum difference between to adjacent panel loads) 
of of a 20-lb. snow load 15 lb. per sq. ft. 


For panel points 1 2 

Nominal live loud L =» 750 1350 

Summing L » 750 2200 


3 4 5 

2085 2910 3840 

4285 7195 11,035 
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By Formula (10) 


ITi - (750) (15.82/2.29) - 5,1801b. 

T2 =* (2200)(17.17/3.87) = 0,770 lb. 
Tz =» (4285) (19.05/5.02) - 14,540 Ib. 

Ta = (7l95)(21.50/7.57) = 20,4001b. 

Tt = (11,035)(24 21/9.90) = 27,000 lb. 


Adding the two compressions for intermediate rings gives tiic maximum axial compression for 
Bi Bs Bt 

72,600 70,500 69,000 


B, 

61,900 lb. 


These ring members will also serve as supporting beams for wooden rafters, radiating with the rib members and 
carrying wooden sheatiiing and roof cover, lienee, in addition to the maximum axial compression, they will bo 
subjected to a flexural stress due to beam loads Pt, P», Pi, and Pt, and should be designed, in agieement with 
Formula (2), giving a fiber stress 


, Ph c 

“ 8 ■ / 


All dome members will be of steel and straight between panel points except the lantern 
ring which will be curved. The wooden rafters may be cut to the curvature of the 
dome without great expense. 

The desiyn of the lantern riny requires particular care. In addition to its maximum 
axial compression, it is subjected to bending by any inequality in thrust of the abutting 
rib members. It must hence bo ma<le .stiff as a whole, both vertically and horizontally, 
and spliced to its maximum obtainable value so as to make it a continuous circular 
girder beam. 

The bending action due to the horizontal components of thrust inequalities may be 
computed upon the severe assumption that the nominal live loads L act upon two op- 
posite quadrants of the dome, while tlie other two quadrants carry no live load. Tlien, referring to Fig. 499, if r is 
the radius of the ring and /> a uniform load per foot, the bending moment of the ring is 



Fio. 409. — Bending ac- 
tion on lantern ring. 


M - 




( 12 ) 


For the present example, the horizontal thrust of Ri for a nominal live load of 15 lb. persq. ft. is (750)(15/2.29) “ 
4930 lb. 

40.30 

= 1 680 lb. per ft of lantern ring. 

M = (1/5)(1G80)(15)2 = 75,500 ft -lb. = 453 in.-tons 

The axial compression in the lantern ring is 42 tons. For a Bethlehem 12-in. 78-lb. H section, A ■=> 22 9 and 
- = 102.0. Formula (2) gives a maximum fiber stress of 

42 453 

“ 22 9 T62 6 “ ® P*'*’ 


300. Framing Material and Cover. — Although the framing material and cover are governed 
largely as for building construction in general, by economy, temporariness, permanency, archi- 
tectural requirements, building laws, etc., it may here be em})hasizcd that limber is a suitable 
material even for very large domes. With all purlins or rafters cut to the curvature of the dome 
and well connected to cither a timber or a steel frame, good timber sheathing or 1 in. thick, 
and thoroughly nailed down in two diagonal layers, will supply a coasidcrahle amount of 
bracing, and for smaller domes perhaps the only bracing necessary. For steel dome frames, up 
to 50 ft. diameter and more, sufficient bracing may also be obtained by the use of gusset corner 
plates parallel to the dome surface at all panel point connections. A reinforced concrete shell 
upon a steel dome frame will naturally take the place of the diagonal panel bracing, hut the spac- 
ing of cither ribs or rings for such structures should he to accommodate a thin shell reinforced 
in two directions. For close rib spacing, alternate ribs may terminate halfway up. A steel 
frame entirely fireproofed with concrete seems an uneconomical structure if reinforced conc^rete 
ribs and rings of not much larger bulk will do the work. However, most reinforced concrete 
domes so far constructed are solid shells without ribs or rings except a lantern ring if not entirely 
continuous at the crown. 

301. Solid Domes. — The analysis of solid domes is not es.sentially different from that of 
framed domes. If the ribs and rings of the latter are imagined to be spaced closer and closer, 
the stress conditions of a solid dome are practically realized. 

301a. Graphical Method. — Fig. 500 (a) represents a stress diagram for a solid 
hemispherical dome analogous to Fig. 490 for aframed dome. The triangles 01 '1", 02'2", 03'3", 
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etc. are force triangles of P; R, and H for points I, 2, 3, etc., hence the curve 0r2'3' etc., en- 
closing these force triangles, gives R and H for any point along the meridian section of the dome. 

The area of a spherical segment is 2irry, hence all belt areas are proportional to their 
This, for a spherical dome of uniformly distributed loading p per sq. ft. of surface, permits of a 


rapid plotting of diagrams like Fig. 500 (a), as indicated. 





Without Lantern 

(o) 


With^ntern 


Fkj. 500. — Stress diagrams for solid domes. 




The total weight of a hemisphere 
( = 2‘jrr^p) laid off to a convenient 
scale from the center of the 
dome along its vertical axis, and 
any equal or unequal division 
^ into belts projected upon it as 
shown, furnishes at once the 
complete load line without 
further computation. H is the 
horizontal shear across the shell 
as indicated by pairs of arrows. 
It reaches a maximum where 
the stress curve 01' 2'3' etc. re- 
turns, namely, at an angle be- 
tween generating radius and 
vertical of 51 dog. 50 min. as 
shown. Above this point the 
belt stresses B are compressive, 
below it they are tensile. 

The difference AH between 
two fZ-lines enclosing a belt is 


the radial horizontal thrust around this belt. equals thrust per unit circumference. 

To determine let Fig, 501 represent a unit length of a horizontal ring, largely exaggerated. 
Then by similar triangles 


B: 


All 

27rX 


H TJ 

— a:: 1 qvH — -^r- 


2w 


This gives the belt stress per foot of meridian if All is taken accordingly, as shown in Fig. 500 (a). 
R 

2^ gives the meridian stress per foot of circumference of belt. 

For practical application the load line is made equal to r*p, thus eliminating 27r from the 
operation and obtaining: 

B = All = belt stress per foot of meridian. 


R 

and = meridian stress per foot of belt. 
X 




TrX' 


Fia. 501. — Determination of belt stress. 


Compression concentrated in lantern ring = // at 
lantern. 

Tension concentrated in wall ring = // at wall. 

The latter will be a maximum for a dome terminating at 51 deg. 50 min., where All is zero. At 
90 deg, H is zero and All a maximum. Note, however, that the stress diagram may be con- 
tinued for domes extending spherically below the equator where the wall ring stress would then 
be compressive. 

Fig. 500 (a) is drawn for a dome continuous at the crown, while P^ig. 500 (b) will show the 
slight difference for a dome with lantern. 

For a dome shell increasing in thickness from crown to base, or for nonuniform loading, the 
load line is determined in the usual way, using belt areas ry. 

In order to comprehend the stress conditions at the crown of a closed dome, imagine the 
lantern ring replaced by a solid plate which must necessarily be under compression in all direc- 
tions. 

For a conical dome the method is still simpler, but the stress diagram had better be drawn 
analogous to 111' (Fig. 496). 
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8016. Analytical Method. — Dead plus live load per square foot of surface is 
designated by p. The area of a spherical cap above a plane <?(?. (Fig. 502j equals 2 vry. 

The vertical reaction along circumference cc = total’ load afiove cc, that is, ^ZirxR sin v = 
2vrypj or since x = r sin v and y — r (1 — cos t;) 

R = yp ^ rp(l - cosy) ^ rp_ 

sin* 0 (1 — cos* v) 1 + cos v ^ 

R is the meridian stress per unit length of circumference of belt. At the crown cos v = 1, 
rp 

hence = '2 * equator cos r = 0, hence R = rp. Now let B be the belt stress per 

unit length of meridian, then from the greatly exaggerated force plans of Fig. 502, in which At; 
and Ah are very small angles. 

H = 2B sin Ah = 2B,^ = ^ 

2x X 

and 2R sin Av = 2r} = 

2r r 



r^rad/us of sphenca/ she// 



Fia. 503. — Stress values for solid domes. 


The three forces B^ R, and p upon unit area at c must be in equilibrium, hence their components 
in any direction = 0. This for direction r gives 


B . , R 

sin « 4 - - 

X r 


and since R = 


rp 


p cos V =0 
and 


1 4 - cos V 

B = rp(cos e — , , — I 

^ 14 - cos vf 


(14) 


At the crown cos t; = 1, hence B = At the equator cos v = 0, hence B — —rp (tension) 

Following is a table of (1 4- cos e) and (cos v — ^ ^ for convenient application of 

Formulas (13) and (14), and Fig. 503 is a graphical representation of these formulas. 

1 V 


Angle V 

(1 4 - cos v) 

(cos — p _J^ 

0 

2.000 

-0.500 

10 

1.985 

-0.482 

20 

1.940 

-0.425 

30 

1.866 

-0.331 

40 

1.766 

-0.201 

50 

1.643 

-0.034 

51 deg. 50 min. 

1.618 

±0.000 

60 

1.500 

4-0.167 

70 

1.342 

4-0.403 

80 

1.174 

4-0.678 

90 

1.000 

4-1.000 
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The vertical and horizontal wall reactions per foot of wall ring are R sin v and R cos v. The 
tension in the wall ring is Rx cos v, 

301c. Reinforcement. — The reinforcement is placed in direction of meridians 
and horizontal belts. Outside of wall ring or of the tension belt area below 51 deg. 50 min., 
the shell need only be lightly reinforced against shrinkage and temperature cracks, for the 
unit compression of the concrete will ordinarily be found very low. For a semispherical 
dome, for instance, of 100-ft. span, and O-in. thickness of shell, and a loading of 72 lb. per 

144 X 50 * 

sq. ft. in addition to its own weight, the compression and tension at the base = — ^2 ~ 

100 lb. per sq. in., and the compression at the crown, one-half of this. 

It is assumed generally that the pressure surface of a dome shell, analogous to the pres- 
sure line of a well designed arch, may oscillate within the middle third of the thickness of 
the shell, hence the maximum unit compression should nor exceed one-half of the permissible 
compressive stress of the concrete. This is of less importance for architectural domes, for 
which as already stated, the compression of the concrete will hardly ever reach that amount, 
but for subterranean domes and domes for tanks under large earth or water loads, it will 
determine the thickness of the shell. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

By Ahthuu Peabody 


1. Theory of Design. 

la. Three Fundamentals. — In 1624 Sir Henry Wotton, an English architect, 
stated the requiromc'nts of good architecture in three words, “coinnioditie, liriiiencss and 
delight.” 

This covers the ground today as it did 300 yr. ago. A building that is commodious in 
the sense of being suitable and sulficic'nt for the intended use, one that will withstand the effects 
of nature and the loads and strains to which it is subjected, and that is pleasing to the intelligent 
and unprejudiced observer, represents good architecture. None of the three primary elements 
are indepcindemt of the others. The plan must be sufficiently flexible to meet the demands 
of stability and app(*arance. The structural system must adapt itself soimnvhat to conditious 
and the artistic scheme must be perfected without seriously trenching upon the other clementa. 

16. The Language of Design. — A design must declare its intention, so far as 
possible. It should indicate the chiiracter of the building as political, religious, domestic, etc. 
In the expression of this lies a good rnciasure of its success. The several parts of a design must 
be in harmony if not in symmetry, and in scale — that is to say, commensurate one with tlui 
rest. Finally, good design requires grace of form, artieailation of parts, dominant elements, 
proportion and emphasis. These qualities arc dependent upon mass, outline, color and detail. 

l c. Characteristics of Design. — A design may be simple, that is, consist of a 
few elements dominatc'd by a single point of interest, as in a church spire. It may be complex, 
with similar parts symmetrical about a central axis like tlie Elizabethan Manor, or irregular, 
with sharply articjulated masses arranged in a picturesque manner so as to bring about a pleasing 
result, as in the dormitory quadrangles of some of our Universities. The ordinary limits of 
the safe use of materials and structural methods should be kept in mind, (hirious expedients 
for the solution of problems arouse criticism and usually reflect on the (juality of the design. 
The element of apparent stability affects the impression of beauty. Apparent stability is 
ordinarily connected with mass. A stone column appears to b(^ stronger than an iron post 
of equal structural value. The appearance of strength Ls thenifore satisfi(*d Ix'tter in some 
instances by stone than iron. From the customary mental attitude toward them, columns 
attribute strength to a buihling although used in a pundy decorative way. On th() other hand, 
openings out of scale with the design, though constructed in a very stable manncjr, detract 
from apparent strength and reduce architectural value. 

l d. Use of Elements. — In the matter of scale, small units may be made to 
increase the apparent size of a building, or large ones to diminish it. Architectural size is 
measured in terms of the human figure. It would be impracticable, however, to adhere closely 
to this unit, especially in sculptural decoration of buildings. It is necessary to increase such 
figures to avoid the appearance of diminution, due to juxtaposition with elements that must 
inevitably partake of unusual dimensions. The actual size of units must harmonize with 
the scale of the building. Very large stones appear out of place on a small cottage, or very 
small stones on a large building. Expecially on the interior, members of great strength must 
be considerably masked, to obviate their crushing effect. In short, “ absolute frankness** 
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would be as disastrous in architectural design as in everyday* life. Vertical lines add always 
to slenderness. Horizontal lines increase strength. For this reason fluted Corinthian columns 
are used in upper stories, while the Tuscan order of the Ipwer p^irts ihay be rusticated, along 
with the massive ashlar of the building. • • . ' * 

le. Color and Ornament. — Color is one of the important elements of design. 
The same building which in the purity of white marble would reflect and ctherialize the intention 
of the architect, might be an abomination in cold red sandstone. The vagaries of certain 
Italian work are more or less glossed over by the magnificient color and quality of the materials. 
For this reason, in the use of mixed materials such as stone and brick, discretion is a saving 
virtue. In a general way delicate members are quite useless in materials of strong and especially 
of*sombre colors. The play of light and shade is to a great extent lost, and members which 
would be adequate in light colored stone, appear weak and non-effective. The bright red of 
modern tile, or the variegated tints of rock faced slate, must be reckoned with in the completed 
color scheme of buildings. 

Carved ornatneiiit, wliieh may be thought of somewhat as a color decoration, must be placed where it will 
emphasize an idea. This it cannot do if placed where it will not be seen, or dissipated over a building in such a 
manner as to signify nothing in particular. Placed on a bra'^ket it increases the effect of strength by its light and 
shadow and is therefore justified. The same use applies to the carving on a capital, which increases the apparent 
size and adds to architectui al strength. 

2. Architectural Style. — An architectural style is an assemblage of parts, ornaments and 
details forming a definite structural and ornamental system of design. It is formed partly on 
tradition, partly on structural methods. A new element introduced into an existing style 
may in time produce an entin‘ly new style, as in the case of the Gothic;, which owes its existence 
to the intelligent and persistent use of the; pointed arch and vault, together with the supporting 
buttress, as new elements applied to the previous architectural system of the round arched 
style. 

A style seldom becomes free from similarity to its predecessor. It tends to carry along, as purely ornamental 
features, elements which originally had a vital function. In this way the dentils and modillioiis of the Corinthian 
Order remain as obsolete members, the function of the bracket having been replaced by other structural elements. 

2a. The Gothic System. — Gothic architecture as developed principally in 
France depended upon the arrangement of arch ribs, vaults, buttresses and flying buttresses 
so combined as to make a stable, constructive system. The problem of the vaulting was the 
whole matter. During the Romanesque period this was founded on the semi-circular arch, 
which from its nature fixed the height of the vault over a given width of nave. The adoption 
of the pointed arch freed the nave from this limitation. It might then be as high as the exi- 
gencies of constructive materials would permit. To resist the outward thrust of the main 
vault the expedient of the buttress was employed. As the height was gradually increased, by 
extending the wall of the clerestory, a second row of braces called flying buttresses was employed. 
The system was now complete. The buttresses took the place of the heavy walls of the previous 
Romanesque style and the spaces between were filled by thin enclosing walls pierced by great 
windows. Over the stone vaults a false roof of timber work kept off the rain. The progress 
of the style led to increased slenderness and more complicated decoration until the limit of 
resistance was reached in some cases. 

Military Gothic grew out of the needs of the feudal system and was developed most completely in France. 
Based upon the art of warfare of the time, the castle, or chateau, consisted of a walled enclosure of considerable 
area, with great towers at points of advantage. The area was divided into the outer court, containing barracks and 
drill grounds and other buildings, and the inner court containing various buildings of good size, behind which was the 
great tower, donjon, or keep. The castle was ordinarily located on broken ground, for defensive purposes. The 
bank of a river, and particularly the land between a river and one of its branches, was thought to be desirable for 
this reason. The keep would be located at the point of intersection, and the plan of the works would describe an 
irregular triangle, the enclosing wall following the banks and the front wall closing the interval between them. 
The design of the chateau varied with the progress of military art up to the advent of gun powder in war. At a later 
date the buildint^ of the inner court, largely remodeled and beautified, became the chateau or country seat of the 
descendant of the feudal lord. Connection with civil architecture was thereby established and the effect on private 
architecture may bo seen in modern French residences of large size. 
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26. Oiilaments. of the Gothic Style. — The method of ornamentation and the 
detail of ornament in Gojbhic architecture is quite different from that of the Renaissance. It 
is less sophisticated, h^ lese repoge and is less corariio^ly repeated in exactly the same form. 
It is bold, variable, constantly substltutinjii; equal valuer for identical forms, and is imbued 
with the virility and strain that is characteristic of the st^de. Among the continuous ornaments 
are moldings, derived largely from the grouping of slender shafts about a pier or at the jamb 
of a window. The intention of these is to produce a strong effect of verticality and of light 
and shade. During the early period of the Gothic this was the principal ornamental motive. 
In the decorated Gothic the moldings were interrupted by ornaments at intervals err formed 
to contain them within the concave members. These took the form of grotesque heads, or 
flowered bosses. In English Gothic a rounded ornament called the Tudor apple is spaced 
along the moldings, like a series of knobs. The forms of Gothic moldings are to some extent 
determined by the intention of serving as water drips. No large projections give room for 
decoration as with the Classic cornice. The label or lip moldings of the arches end in rosettes. 
The slender cylindrical shafts of the columns are decorated with molded bases and elaborately 
carved capitals. In the complicated interlace, derived from the Celtic, to the delicate leafage 
of the best period, the entire gamut of variety is run. The shafts are sometimes decorated 
with zig zag chevrons. The bases are frequently round, or octagonal, with deeply cut moldings. 

From the Romanesque the diaper or lozenge pattern is earried into the style for deeorution of flat surfaces. 
The intersections of vault ribs arc ornamented with carved rosette.s or pendants. Buttresses, at first plum, are 
iater decorated with pinnacles bearing poppy heads. The flying buttresses, especially on their pinnacles, are 
ornamented with crockets 

The Gothic window is ordinarily divided by stone mulliona, which interlace at the arch level. F’rom his arose 
the Gothic tracery of pierced stone work, which became one of the distinguishing features of Gothic decoration. 
At first geometrical, it presently developed into wonderful figures and wavering branchings. Traceries are called 
trefoil or "three leaved," quatie foil, cinq foil. In combination with stained glass of biilliant beauty, the Gothic 
window became a distinguishing feature of the style. Tracery, like every other exc»'llcnt thing, wascariiedto its 
ultimate form in the laco-liko stone draperies over the elaborate niches of the lute period. It decorated not only 
openings, but spread over the surfaces of vaultings, ever inci easing in complexity with the ilevelopment of the 
Gothic style. In Spain it was crusted over with minute decorations and filagree. The efTort toward slenderness 
and multiplicity ended with the extreme of possibility in chiseled stone. This applied not only to decoration, but to 
structure us well, until a halt was called by the final breaking down of parts. 

2c. The Renaissance Style. — The Reiiaissanoe occurred in Italy in the 15th 
Century. The chief characteristic of the Renaissance style of architetdure is the use of the 
Greek and Roman architectural orders and decoration. The im^dels for theses were derived 
from study of Roman remains in Italy by the architects Vignola, Palladio and others. 

2(L Orders of Architecture. — An order is a principal element of style. Having 
represented, at first, the entire expression of a limited architectural scheme, it has at a later 
time shared with other similar orders in the development of the completed system. The term, 
order, is used only in connection with the Classic and Renaissance styles. In the Gothic 
style there are no such distinct demarcations, but examples are spoken of as being in the French 
or English Gothic, the jflarabovant, or perpendicular, as the case may be. 

An order is made lip of the column, with its base and cap, the architrave, frieze and cornic.c. 
Where the cornice is divided and extended along a gable to fit the pitch of the roof, it becomes 
a pediment. The space enclosed between the level cornice and the slanting portion is known as 
the tympanum. Any portion of an order may be ornamented according to customary use. 
The tympanum may be filled with sculpture. The best practice is to ornament alternate mem- 
bers only, leaving plain fillets or bands between. In the last period of Roman architecture, 
entire surfaces were covered, but the result is admitted to be inferior. The period of the Renais- 
sance gave opportunity for experimentation with the detail of orders, which was carried out to its 
ultimate conclusion. Some of the more worthy variations are still employed. The rusti- 
cated Doric is one such. In this the raised surfaces of the adjacent stone work are repeated 
on the columns. In other ways, such as variations in the flu tings or in the amount of entasis 
employed, the intention of the artist to modify or emphasize the value of parts is shown, as 
necessary to the harmony of the design. The illustrations of the orders here given are 
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Plate I 



PLAN or entablature looking up 



ELEVATION op ENTABLATURE 



COMPLETE ORDER. 



These diagrams of the classic orders are taken from The American Vignola, by permisHiou of The International 
Text-book Company, Scranton, Pa., publishers, and correspond with the original drawings prepared by Giacomo 
Barocxi da Vignola. 
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Plate III 









3 / 4 . 
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Plate IV 







CORNICE 
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Plate V 

COMPOSITE ORDER 



For general dimensions of this order, see Plate IV. 
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Platb VI 

TME GEEEK OKIBERS 



For height of column, see text, p. 721. 
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Platb VII. 

THE GMEK OMEIRS 


IONIC ORDER_ 

FROM THE TEMPLE 
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from the works of G. B. da Vignola, an Italian architect, 1507-1573, commonly regarded as an 
authority. 

The orders of architecture as employed by the Romans are five in number, namely, Tuscan 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite. Of these, the Tuscan is the most massive and simple. 
The other orders decrease gradually in mass and increase in height so that the Corinthian and 
Composite represent the most slender and ornate. 

In the ainglo storied temples of Greek and Roman <lavs the order was of suffieient size to extend to the full 
height of the building. In larger strueturcs they were 8onietirne.s placed one over another, corresponding with the 
stories of the building. This is called s\iivrposition. In this use the more massive Doric, or Tuscan, is employed 
in the lower portions and the slender Corinthian, or Composite, in the upper stories. In some buildings all five 
orders are used. In others two or three at will. Above an order there may be developed a story called the attio. 
This was employed by the Romans on their triumphal arches. It is now frequently used on a great building to 
increase the height of it, or of some prominent part, witliout inereabing the scale of the order. Examples of the 
attic story may bo seen on large buildings such as the new Nation.al Museum at Wa.shington. The attic is a rather 
low structure, massive in detail, ami may be crowned with a cornice molding. The surfaces arc lett plain or 
panelled, or m.ay have openings. Podo.stals, spaced at the same intervals as the columns below, may servo as bases 
for free statues or other ornamental fornus. In.stead of the attic stoiy there is sometimes employed a parapet above 
the cornice, with pedestals and balustrades. 

Beside tlio Roman orders the Greek Dorio is sometimes u.sed in modern work This order differs from the 
Roman Doric, being more mas.sive and severe. The column is without a molded ba.se. The twenty flutes are 
broad and shallow, without fillets. The height of the column varies fioni 4,'^ diamctcr.s in buildings of the early 
period to 5^2 tbe best period, that of tfiO Parthenon, and to fi or more diami'tcrs in hiter examples. The cornice is 
simple and heavy, about two diameters in height. The other Greek orders are tlie Ionic and Corinthian. These 
differ from the Roman in certain details. 

An order may be raised upon a pedestal, or the building may bo set on a base or stylobate, upon which the 
order will then rest. The order may stand free, a.s on a portico, or may be engaged with the wall. It may extend 
through a single story or include several. It mav be in connection with an arcade, under anotlier code of customary 
use. Instead of columns, or in connection with them, rectangular shaft.-, known as pilasters, may bo employed to ♦ 
bring about a complete design. In this use the ipiestion of entasw has given rise to some controversy among purists. 

The varioas orders commonly include a certain ornamentation, such as moldotl bases and carved capitals and a 
oornice bearing a regular a.vstom of ornament as a minimum. 

In Greek and Roman use the plainer orders w'cre sometimes ilecornted with color and gold. Along with a 
fixed proportion of parts, an order contemplates a certain spacing of columns. The.se quantities vary with the 
different orders, the more mnsaivo Doric columns being set close together and the slender (kirinthian farther 
apart. An appearance of slenderness is given to the columns by concave flntings on the shaft, while at the same 
time the optical illu.sion of central diminution, observed in a cylindrical shaft, is oveicome by forming the columns 
with a convex curve diminishing to the top. This is referied to as entasis. 

The ordcs have long since lost their character as primary supporting members, and have become almost wholly 
elements of de.sign. The skilful use of them to indicate rather than to furnish actual strength is the province of the 
designer. This element of aesthetic value.s is one which prevents architecture from becoming an exact science. 
Such values cannot be determined by computation and set down in tables, like the safe working strength of steel 
beams. Within the rigid limits of customary use a wide field of variation is open to the designer. 

2e. Architectural Ornaments of the Renaissance. — Renais-sance moldini^s con- 
sist of curved surfaces, concave and convex, or of a mul tiplc curvature, applied to the Itascs, capi- 
tals and cornices of this style of arcliiiecture. The surfaces of these moldings arc frequently 
enriched by carved ornament, such as the ac.anthus leaf, the egg and dart, lambs tongue, bead 
and reel, flu tings, the wave ornament, the guillochc or interlace, the honey.suckle, the garland 
and the Greek key or labyrinth. These arc the most common of the continuous ornaments. 
Beside these a number of ornaments arc employed such as the antefix or arrotcria, sometimes 
employed as a cresting above a cornice, the lions head, the cadoucous. Columns are sometimes 
replaced by standing female figures called caryatids, or male figures called Atlantes. The 
Doric frieze is ornamented with the trigylph. a vertical figure of three units placed regularly over 
the columns. Between these, in what are called metopes, are placed ornaments representing 
ox-skulls and garlands. Under the projecting portion of the corniijc of this order a flat 
ornament is used, called the mutule. This is replaced in the Corinthian by a scroll bracket. 
Acroteria are placed at the peak of the gable or pediment and at the eaves. The Roman Doric is 
ornamented in a different manner from the Greek. Sculpture is used in various ways to deco- 
rate buildings in this style. Besides figures in relief on the frieze of the (rornice, free statues 
maybe placed at various points either on the stylobate, as on the Bureau of American Repub- 
46 
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lies at Washington, or upon the parapet or attic story. In the case of the Triumphal Arch, 
horses and a chariot may crown the structure. This is called a' quadriga. 

2/. Modem Styles. — The principal architectural styles in America arc the 
Renaissance and the Gothic. Other styles have attained a temporary vogue at times through 
the exceptional merit of some designer. Among such is the Romanesque style as developed 
by H. H. Richardson, an architect of Boston. 

The Renaissance was reestablished in this country by the extraordinary display of talent 
at the Worlds Columbian ICxposition in 1892. 

The Gothic stylcj for ecclesiastical buildings, and for some of the universities, has been 
restored to favor by the excellent work of a few talented architects. 


Tho sxiropssful application of thesr styles appears to depend largely on the proportions of the buildings in 
question. Where the main dimensions arc horizontal, the Renaissance appears to be most commonly successful. 
For those oxhibitinc a preponderance of vertical masses, the Gothic style seems to be well suited. Either of the 
styles is pleasiiiK for buildings of certain types, where extremes of dimensions do not ordinarily occur. In this way 
the collegiate Gothi<*, so-called, is adaptable to school buildings faced with brickwork. The absence of horizontal 
members, common to the Iteiiaissance, affords considerable freedom, while the Gothic system of ornamentation 
gives room for emphasis of prominent parts. Many of these, however, can be treated eipially well in simplified 
Renaisaance. In private-house work of the better class the designs follow the two principal styles in use A num- 
ber of actual reproductions of lOuropi'an dwellings, more or leas accurate, exist, but tin* majority of designs follow 
a free Renaissance in so far as they arc capable of being cla.Haified. Architecture in America is now passing through 
a transitional period and may easily develop into a new interpretation based on modern use and new structural 
materials such as concrete, steel, stucco, and hollow tile. 


2<7. High Buildings. — Store and office buildings and hotels in largo cities havo 
been affected rectjutly by the building laws of New York City. One requirement of the law 
which has had tho most irifluenctj lias been that the fronts of buildings must bo set back after 
reaching 12 or more stories and further set back afttir extension to griviter heights. This reciuire- 
ment has produced buildings of a type quite unustial and one which may lead to an entirely new 
architectural stylo, even where the practical necessity of setba(‘,ks to secure light and air does not 
exist. Isolated buildings like the Tribune Tower, Chicago, the Woolworth Building, American 
Radiator Building, N('w York Life Insurance Building, Now York City, do not show this 
tendency in a very marked degree, but the Barclay Vesey Telei)h()ne Building, the Iba'.kscher 
Building, Fisk Building, Kcpiitable Life Assurance Society Building, Standard Oil Building, 
Delmonico, Paramount Thc'atre, lOvening Post, and lOastcrn Tc^rminal Building, and others in 
New V'ork City illustrate the new development and suggest a new systcan of massing and 
ornamentation. 


Taking tho first of tlioso oxamplos as suffioiont. for illustration, tho notablo itoms aro tho dimonsions at tho 
ground lovol, 2l.'l X ft , oovoniig tho ontiro aroa of tho promi8o.s. Thoso dimi'nsions aro omployod with small 
offsets up to 17 storios or about 202 ft. of height. Above this tho building is roduoi'd to 100 ft square and extended 
12 more stories, making a total of IIM ft. above the street The biulding has 4 stones underground, making a total 
building height of 497 ft. The ground story is for stores. The remainder fif the building, the second to the tenth 
stories, is occupied by the Telephone Company and the remainder by offices for business The lowest level of 
occupied space, being th«> engine and boiler room, is (>,’1^2 ft^- below the street level. This building is simpler than 
some others but illustrates the principle of offsets clearly. 

All buildings of this type jind dimensions are built on foundations extending to solid rock. 

The Kqui table Life Assurance Society Building may show the most literal compliance with 
the code as regards setbacks. In general, these buildings demonstrate that a new treatment 
arising from a legal restriction requires considerable time in which to arrive at perfection in 
massing and ornament. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS*— GENERAL DESIGN 

By Arthur Peabody 

3. State Capitols. — The modern state capitol building serves two principal functions, one 
political, including those of the governor, legislature and judiciary, the secretary of state, audi- 

1 Buildings for the U. S. Government arc not included, as these arc usually designed by the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the United States. 
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tor, treasurer, attorney general. The senate and assembly chambers of unusual height, the 
court rooms and the governor's suite, together with the necessary parlors, committee rooms, and 
offices cover the requirement of this branch of the state government. The other division of 
gov('rriment comprises the non-political boards and commissions charged with tlie administra- 
tion of the various institutions of the state. Among these are regents of the university and of 
normal schools, the board of control of penal and charitable institutions, the commissioners for 
railways, highways, civil service, conservation, engineering, architecture, etc. These bodies 
maintain separate working staffs, largely of a clerical nature, and, for such, ordinary office 
spaces are required. 

In recent capitol buildings these two divisions have been segregated one from the other. 
The capitol l)uilding for the state of Nebraska is an example of this arrangement. The central 
aiul monumental portion of this building is quite high and imposing, culminating in a tower 
of considerable luiight. 'Phis tower is incidental only. A dome would have b(*en as appro- 
priate, as shown on some of the designs submitted in conqx'tition. The jwrtions here devoted 
to state; business are distinctly separate and afford better use of si)aee and greater convenience 
because; of the adaptatie)n to their ])urpe)se. 

4. Courthouses. — The tyi)ical e'ourt buileling, which may ])e enlargeel to meet me^re com- 
plicateel conditions, eaimprises a e*e>urt re)om t)f ge)e)d size, with chambers aeljae-eait, sufficient 
to accomnuKlate the seweral judge's holding e-emrt at that plae*e. A privale e)ffice aeljae'cnt 
to each is reepiire;el. Two or more; jury rooms are ne'ce'ssary, e)f about 14 X 2()-ft. elimensieins; 
betwe'en tlu'se, a sheriff’s eiflie'e with entrane*e;s to control beith rejeims. Waiting tmnns for 
witne'sse's are required. One; eir more dele*ntie)n re)e)ins are; lu'ce'ssary, whe're' ceinve'iiient ae'cess 
to the jail is not provieU'el. The officers of the county clerk, tre'asurer, survi\ve)r, anel other 
offie'ials will be locate;el in the buileling, usually in the first story. The* arrangement e)f the 
e*emrt re>om is that of a hall with the juelge’s elesk on a platfeirm, a space for attorneys, clerk, 
anel ste;nographers abenit a large table, anel a space for witnesse's. The 12 jury seats are at one 
siele, freepiently em the le*ft, within a separate railing. The seats are raise'd above* the* floor 
on a step])cel platform. The witness box is placeel betwe*e*n this anel the; judge’s platfe)rm, for 
convenient he'aring. The reiom re;epiire*s spe'cial lighting and ve‘ntilatie)n and shoulel have ge)Oel 
acoustic proper! ie*s. The judge*s’ suite's shoulel have separate toih'ts. Separate teiilets shoulel 
he; ])re)viele;el for e*ach jury reienn, detention or waiting reiom, and lor the; public. A library reieim 
is elesirable l)ut in small eanirt houses is neit imperative. The treasure*!’ and the county e*le;rk 
will reepiire large storage vaults, with a mone*y vault for the tre*asurer. 


Ordin.'iry room hIzc'h for wmiill court li«)U8C8: 

Court room . . 1^0 X 50 

JudKOs’ chambers , . , . 14 X 20 

Judges’ private oliiccs. 14 X 20 

T.ibrary . 11 X 20 

Jury rooms (2) . 11 X 20 

iShcrid’s ollice • . 14 X 20 

Witnesses’ waiting room . . ll X 20 

Detention rooms with private toilet 10 X 14 

County clerk's office 14 X 20 

County clerk’s private office 12 X 14 

Treasurer’s office . 14 X 20 

Treasurer’s private office. . 12 X 14 

Vaults for each . 6 X 14 to 20 

Surveyor’s office . 14 X 20 

Health department .... ... . 11 X 20 

Assessor’s office 14 X 20 


6. Town Halls. — The town hall contains a large assembly room with a moderator’s plat- 
form and desk. A space for the town clerk and other officials is railed off adjacent. The 
remainder of the hall is provided with seats for tlic voters at the rate of 8 sq. ft. per person. 
A visitors’ gallery is desirable. At Bourne, Mass., the offices are in the front part, and the hall 
at the rear. The offices should be of good size, with counters for the public. At Northampton 
the hall is in the second story, the town business being conducted on the ground floor. 
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In some examples detention rooms are provided in the building* fpr bersons accused of misdemeanors. Such 
rooms should comply with tiie restrictions described under lookups. ' .Must state laws forbid detention rooms in 
basements. ' * 

6. City Halls or Municipal Buildings.— .The. city, hall is a development to meet the needs of 
the ordinary city government. The mceiing room of the common council will require 50 sq. ft. 
per member. Anterooms and committee rooms are rc(iiiired, and offices for certain officials. 
The mayor’s suite will comprise a waiting or reception room, general office, 16 X 24 ft., a private 



Fia. 1. — Plan of second floor of Mnnicipnl Buihling, Plainfield, N. J. 


office, and toilet. The other officials requiring one or more offic(‘s will be the city clerk, tax 
assessor, street commissioner, deparimenl of health, department of charities, department of 
building, city treasurer, city surveyor or engineer, and otliers. 


Ordinary room sizes will bo 

Council room 

Committee rooms 

Mayor’s general office. . 
Mayor’s private oflicc. . . 

City clerk’s office 

Assessor’s office 

Street commissioner’s offic'c. , 
Department of licalth 
I)cpartni(*nt of chanties 
InBp<*ctor of buildiims 
City treasurer 
City engineer 
Private offices giuierally , . 


. 25 X 40 
12 X 2."> to 20 X 25 
. 20 X 45 
. 20 X 28 
20 X 28 
20 X 28 
. 20 X 28 


. Paeh 20 X :f5 


12 X 11 


In the more recent dovelopiuent of large city halls, the two functions, legislative and 
administrative, are separated. A recent example is the City Hall at Los Angeles, Calif., where 
the ground plan is quite large, containing those functions of city government which require 
immediate contact with the i)ul)lic. Above the fourth story the plan of the building is much 
reduced and carried up 5 more stories. The center portion of the building is extended into 13 
stories of office spaces above which is the pyramidal portion of the tower. This permits the 
precise classification of governmental service according to character and secures to each part of 
the building abundant light and air. 

7. Public Libraries. — The es.seniial features of a library building are the reading room, 
book room, and delivery space. A typical arrangement has the delivery desk at the center of 
the public room, with the card catalog conveniently placed, the children’s reading room at one 
side, adults’ at the other, and the book stacks at the rear. Open shelves are disposed along the 
walls of the reading rooms for reference books. 


The book room will bo ociuippod with metal stacks, solf-eontainod and resting tipon steel beams. The load 
imposed by the stacks will amount to lb. per sq, ft. for each story of the book stack. The windows at the ends 
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of the staeks light the intervals between -th'^m. Mccirio ligh^ betW^ each row are xMoessary. A book lift is 
provided in most libraries. Libraries are frequently pi^ovided with miisehm spt^ces gnd small lecture l^ooms equipped 
for stereopticon or moving picture talks. The working roQms comprise the librarian’s offic^', unpacking and 
repairing rooms, cataloging room, manuscript. rodms, rest rooms, and travelling-library receiving and shipping 
rooms. ^ . 

The construction of library stacks has become specialised ‘to such an^^xtent as to make it advisable to follow 
standard details. The open shelving in the reading rooms may be* of wood construction to harmonise with the 
architectural treatment of the room. 

8. Fire Engine Houses. — The first story will contain the apparatus room for fire engines, 
hose carts, chemical extinguishers, and chief’s motors. Almost all apparatus is now motorized. 
The space per unit is: 


Each fire engine, chemic.il extinguisher 8 X 24 ft. 

Each ladder truck 8 X r>5 ft. 

Each chief’s automobile 8 X 20 ft. 

Space about each unit is required. 


The apparatus room is undivided and is arranged to contain a definite number of units 
disposed in order, facing the exit doorways which must be of sufficient height for the passage 
of the largest truck. 

The office of the chief, 12 X 15 ft., will be on the first story. There should be a workroom 
20 X 25 ft. for minor repairs, and a recreation room of the same dimensions, and toilet. 

The second story will contain sleeping rooms 10 X 10 ft., a dormitory, bath room, toilet, 
and a reading room 20 X 24 ft. A tower for drying hose is provided or otlierwise a drying rack 
in the basement. A single stairway is ample together with sliding poles for quick descent from 
the second story. 

9. Hotels and Clubhouses. 

9a. Hotels. — The lobby is approached by a principal entrance and ladies' 
entrance. This contains the office, elevators, cigar and news stand, telephone and telegraph 
office, and a small parlor for women. A private office for the manager is required. The other 
rooms are the dining room, caf6 or tea room, with areas computed at 20 sq. ft. per sitting, the 
bar and lounge, the service room, with elevator, check room for coats and bags, trunk room, and, 
at a convenient point, the barber shop and men’s toilet. The street fronts may contain a 
drug store and furnishing store with entrances from the lobby. The dining room and caf6 will 
be preferably on the first floor, or higher up according to the limits of the property. It is 
economical, as regards operation, to have the kitchen on the dining room level. The plan and 
equipment of the hoted kitchen and storage spaces is a highly specialized problem and should be 
studied in consultation with makers of kitchen equipment. Mechanical refrigeration is to be 
preferred. 

Most hotels contain a ballroom of about the area of the dining room. The second floor will contain the princi 
pal parlor and retiring room for women, which may be in connection with the ballroom. There should be a Hitiall 
parlor and toilet for men in this case. The writing room may be on the first or second story. In the latter case 
a small writing room or alcove should be provided on the first floor adjacent to the lobby. Sample rooms for travel- 
ling salesmen should be 16 X 20 ft., well lighted. 

The upper stories will be occupied by the hotel rooms. These* will vary from 11 X 14 ft. to 16 X 20 ft. with 
a number of suites having private parlors, 20 X 24 ft. in some hotels. Besides there will be a linen room, utility 
room and maids’ closets on each floor. The typical hotel room is designed on one of two plans. The most desirable 
arrangement is to place the bath on the outside wall, between rooms, with doors entering each. The closets are 
placed next to the corridor. In the other plan the bath is placed at the corridor imd of the room and the closet 
next the entrance. This affords no light to the bath rooms and makes good ventilation more difficult. The bath 
room is intended to be available to either room at will. The adjustment of the closets may permit two rooms to bo 
thrown together. The corridors will be 8 ft. wide. A space adjacent to the elevators is provided for the floor 
custodian. Helps’ quarters are ordinarily at the top of the building. Segregation is necessary in this case, with 
ample bath and toilet rooms for both sexes. 

96. Club Houses. — The general requirements of a club house are similar to those 
of a small hotel. The special features will depend upon the elements emphasized, such as 
athletics, golf, yachting. Dormitory rooms and suites are common to many clubs. The service 
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provisions, kitchen and helps’ quarters, the dining room, grill room, private dining rooms, game 
and canl rooms, need Ainphs spaces per capita. Cloak rooms and locker space for members 
should be convenient and of easy access. 

10. Colosseums' -Convention Halls. — The ordinary colosseum or convention hall will 
comprise an auditorium to contain a large number of scats. The rate of 7 to 8 sq. ft. per seat 
will be sufficient. The speaker’s platform should be rather high and of sufficient size for seating 
perhaps 100 to 300 persons. The floor is usually flat, so that the building may be used for 
exhibitions and otlier activities, but may be designed with a moderate slope toward the platform. 
In other cases th(^ building is provided with banked seats, a portion of whicJi is constructed so 
that sections may })0 revolved toward the front, and the capacity of the hall reduced as desired. 
Galleries will be required where the general public must be admitted to (iortain parts of the 
hall, while delegatees occui)y tlie main floor space. The exits and toihets, provisions for safety, 
etc., will be controlled by city ordinances or state buihling codes. Judicious distribution of 
these utilities is neceossary to avoid congestion. Ample committee rooms and administration 
offices must be provided, togetlu'r with .storage space for chairs not in use. The heating and 
lighting should Ixe ample, but not excessive. Ventilation by gravity is sufficient. 

11. Railway Stations. — The typical railway .station, a.side from large terminal stations, 
comprises a ticket office with a bay window overlooking the trackage, waiting rooms at tiither 
side for imm and woimm, giving a .s[)ace of 25 sq. ft. per person in the ordinary case; adjacent 
to these a baggage room and toilets for both sexes. 

A rrstjnirunt or liincli counter i« provided* convenient to the train platform or to the waiting rooms. The 
freight warehouse and office' may be connected to the passenKcr station by a eovi'ri'd way The information 
bureau and news stand is frc'iiuently combined in small stations The stations are usually one story high except 
where, in the eentral portum, offices for the train master are placed overhead 

12. Universities. 

12a. Ground Required. — The area nect'ssary for a groat university cannot be 
determined on the soU* btisis of utility. Other elements enter into (JonsidtT.ation, such jis the 
probable number and cluinictt'r of activities, tin* spticti retpiired for tin adequate and dignified 
approach, the nec(\ssity for light and air, and tlui desirability of ti pititun'scpie arrangement. 
The possible increase in attendance and the number of courses to b(* offennl in the near future 
affect the problem. It is advisable to secure as much land as possible at once and to .see that 
no insurmountabh* obstacles will prevent enlargement. Advantage should be taken of a water 
front of a picturescpie view and opportunity for wafer sports. Level ground for athletic fields, 
together with a rise of ground for tlie location of buddings, are among the elements of importance 
in selecting a site. 

125. Preliminary Design. — A preliminary design should be secured where a 
new university is contemplated or where considerable enlargements to an existing institution 
are at all probable. Such a plan will j)revent unfortunate errors in the location of buildings, 
drives, walks, etc. It may not be necessary or desirable to fix absolutely the use of each building 
in a general design. Certain areas should be designated for the several colleges, within which a 
certain freedom of choice may be left to the future de.signer. The relation of the several colleges 
to each other should be carefully studied to secure convenience and efficiency. 

12c. Buildings. — Modern universities comprise educational sections or colleges 
as follows: Letters and Sci(*nce, Law, Medicine, Kngincering, Art and Archite(;ture, Agriculture, 
Military Science and Training, and University Extension. Besides these, other departments 
are as follows: Student H(»lp and Recreation, Sports and Athlcti<;s, and Administration. 

X2d. College of Letters and Science. — For buildings in the colleges the following 
room sizes may be taken as an average: 

Class rooms, 10 sq. ft. per student, at 30 per room. 

Lecture rooms, 10 sq. ft. per student, at 100 per room. 

Lecture luiljs, 8 sq. ft. per student, at 500 per room. 

Offices should have 150 sq. ft. per man. Departmental libraries should have about 10,000 
books capacity, with receiving desk for the attendant. 
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Laboratories for physics, chemistry, biology, etc., will be somewhat similar as regards requirements for space. 
Laboratory rooms will average 60 sq ft. per student. Somali laboratories for advanwd work are necessary The 
size 14 X 24 ft may be taken as a unit Lecture rooms and lecture halls require ample room for preparations, 
instruments and materials. The windows must be (luite large, 1 sq. ft. to 6 of the floor space, arranged for darkening 
by shades or panels operated by hydraulic or electric motors. More than one e.xit from a large lecture room is 
required, and where possible, one should lead directly out of the building. 

For chemistry the principal requirement is for chemical desks with acid proof tops with gas and water supply 
and waste, sinks at the ends and cupboards underneath; beside these, reagent shelves, fuming cabinets and balance 
rooms. A chemical store room and dispensary is neceasary. 

For physics laboratories absence of vibration is imperative. Concrete construction is advantageous. Physics 
desks are arranged along the walla under the w’indows and are e<iuipped with electric outlets, gas and compressed air. 
Concrete piers are required, and special cabinets for apparatus. mechanician’s shop is necessary with metal 
working machinery for the moat part. Rooms for special apparatus are required for both chemistry and physics. 
Where photography is made part of the course in chemistry or physics, spi'caal equipment is necessary. Tliere will 
be laboratories for the study of electricity, lignt, heat, sound, wireless telegraphy, liipiid air, and gas. 

Biology requires microscope tables wider at one end and set at right angles to tlie window's which should bo 
large, without cross bars of any sort. Chemical desks are needed; also ovens, fuming cabinets, refrigeration rooms, 
dark rooms, rooms for constant temperaturi's, green houses and glass covered laboratory rooms and animal houses 
partly under glass. Ponds open to the air are required and aquaria «>f various sorts, also a photographic room for 
n'cording results An exhibit museum should be prominently located A sp:ice on the first story, preferably a 
large entranee foyer, is ideal. The herbarium for botanical collections and the working museum of shells, skins, 
skeletons, and insects in the division of zoology, collections of alcoholics and specimens prest'rved in other liquids will 
reipiire considerable space. 

12<’. College of Law. — The requirements of this college are lecture and class 
rooms, reading rooms, and the law library. A good number of offices are needed. The elass 
rooms require more space, about 20 s(|. ft. per student. Such class rooms are furnisbed to 
advantage with narrow desks to accommodate the text books which 5in‘ hirge. In some eases 
two men are seated at one desk. Law students are older than students in the university courses 
and require largt'r furniture. 

The law library ahoiild have a regular book stack for special texts and a large reading room with open shelves 
for standard works The room sliould be very w'cll lighted, ventilated and furnished w-ilh indirect lamps for 
evening work. 

One or more lecture rooms of about 300 seats are re<iuired, aeeorditig to the schedule of h'etures 

12/. College of Medicine.— The theory of mt'dicino includes anatomy, physi- 
ology and pharmacology. Tlic laboratories will rccpiirc tables or desks furnisbed with gas, 
eomprt'ssed tiir, electric current. Microscope tnbh's are extemhul under the windows which 
should have as few cross liars as possible. Special fuming cabinets strongly ventihited are 
necessary. 

A gas crematory furnace is needed in the anatomical laboratory and vent flue to tlit^ roof. 
A refrigerated vault for stibjocts is rotjuired togellier with sforagt' rooms for sjiecimens in alcohol. 

For all these laboratories, there should be animal rooms. Open air runs for the dogs should 
be on the roof surrounded by brick walls not less than 8 ft. high. The drainage from these runs 
and all animal quarters should be well care<l for, and provision made for hosing out at fre(|uerit 
intervals. Animals need out-of-door air and may be provided with winter iind summer cpiar- 
ters. A small private lift from the laboratory floors to the roof is (*.xt ended to the ground level. 
Cages for dogs have wire fronts and 30 s(p ft. anja for eaeh animal. 

Clinic , — The clinic building should comprise offices for the head physician, a general waiting room, registration 
rooms and record rooms, 14 ft. square. The general waiting room to contain 50 persfins at once will re<piire 15 sq. 
ft. per person. A separate women’s waiting rof>m is desirable; also dressing and examination rooms, about S X 12 
ft., sufficient for examining 20 % of the capacity of the waiting room at one time. The temperature of the examina- 
tion rooms will be kept to at least 74 deg. and the rooms must be light ami well ventilated. Sound proof tiartitions 
between units should be provided. 

The hospital or infirmary should have an adequate equipment, such as an elevator adjacent to the ambulance 
entrance, of sufficient size to receive a hospital cot. The corridor should be not less than 9 ft. wide and the room 
doors 4 to 4 >2 ft. wide so that a cot may pass them. The stairs, separated from the corridor by glass doors, should 
be 4^2 ft- w'ide to permit a stretcher to be taken down The nurses’ stations on <-aeh floor will he perhaps 14 X 20 
ft. with the call desk and signal service and the df‘sks for eaeh nurse keeping records The hospital will be divided 
into two units per floor, shut off from the main stair corridor by glass doors. Eaeh unit will require a fully appointed 
bath room and separate toilet, utensil room, linen closet, and locker room for street clothes. The rooms may be for 
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singlip patienta» or for two in a room, with wards of not over four beds as a maximum. Diet kitchens for each floor 
are required. The etherizing and operating room should be near the elevator. The kitchen and store rooms in the 
basement wilf be sufficient with dumb waiters to the several stories, preferably to the dictkitchensdirect. Theother 
basement rooms will be Jf-ray room, baking room and one or two photographic rooms. 

The research hospital will contain a number of laboratories. The division into isolated units will be more 
frequent than in the general hospital and more single rooms will be used. 

X2g, College of Engineering. — The class room building will be similar to the 
building for letters and science. The same areas per student will be required. Spaces in the 
basement may be used for instrument rooms, mechanicians shop and general utility rooms. 
Drafting rooms should be provided with indirect electric lighting for evening work. Labora- 
tories should be quite separated from the academic building, and for that reason a limited provi- 
sion for class rooms should be made in some of the laboratories. 

Steam and Gas Engine Laboratory . — Preferably a long building about 40 ft. wide with spaces for engines on both 
sides of a central aisle. The engine foundations should be formed to permit ready installation and removal of 
engines of various typos. There should be a basement underneath, for supply and exhaust piping, with ample head 
room under the piping; also an overhead electric crane for moving large units, (lood ventilation, and overnead 
lighting by saw tooth roofs or otherwise, as well as efficient electric lighting are required. The building should 
be simple, like the machine room of a factory. 

Engineering Shops . — Similar to the engine laboratory, but without a basement. Electric conduits are needed 
for individual drives of machines; also rooms for wood and metal working, forging, pattern making, casting and 
finishing. 

Electric Engineering Laboratory . — Similar to the engine laboratory, without a basement, but with a central 
conduit for electric current main wires. Dark rooms for certain lines of a study are needed; also laboratories for 
testing wires, conduits, lamps, etc., transmission of current and electric transmission of sound in telephones, tele- 
graph, and the electric furnace. 

Mining Engineering and Metallurgy . — A model ore dressing equipment and stamp mill require a height of 
approximately 25 ft. The furnaces are of masonry and quite heavy. Chemical laboratories in connection will take 
60 sq. ft. per student. 

Chemical Engineering is allied to the operative side of mining and metallurgy. The furnace work produces 
great volumes of acid gas. For the three branches above noted, it may be necessary to provide a masonry chimney 
for gas removal. 

Materials Testing Laboratories for wood, metal, cement, stone, etc., will occupy as much space as the engine 
laboratories. The building should not be over two stories high and of heavy construction. 

Testing Laboratories for pumps, fans, mills, and automatic machines will require as much space as the materials 
testing laboratory. 

Hydraulic Engineering . — Laboratories should bo provided with tanks of considerable size, arranged for the 
study of water power under constant or variable head. A lecture room with a demonstration table is needed. 

Marine Engineering and Naval Architecture . — A special branch of steam and electric engineering. Separate 
laboratories for advanced work required, similar to other engineering laboratories. Naval architecture or ship 
design will require class and lecture rooms, drafting rooms and model laboratories similar to other engineering 
laboratories and a model testing pool of large size. 

Aviation Engineering . — The class and lecture rooms will be similar to those for marine engineering. The 
laboratory work must bo supplemented by field work involving a considerable area of ground and large shelter sheds 
for the machines. 


12h, College of Architecture, Art, Music, and Drama — Studios for Architecture . — 
For the study of architecture, class room provisions are required like those in letters and science 
— seminary and reading rooms for sections of the departmental library of books, photographs 
and plates, and rooms for models and casts and an exhibit room. The studio rooms, large and 
smah, require correct lighting. These provisions may be taken as standard for all studios in 
the college as regards the academic or lecture side of the various branches of art. Special 
conditions as to ceiling height, north lighting, and work rooms in connection with studios will 
vary according to the special branch. In connection with studios, dressing rooms with locker 
spaces are imperative from the nature of the work. 

Picture Studios . — Studios aro for drawing and painting, including oil and water color work, charcoal draw- 
ings, etc. Lighting should usually bo obtained by the use of high ceilings and north illumination. Separate rooms 
for elementary and advanced work, life classes, etc., should be included. In large rooms division into alcoves is 
desirable. 

Mural Painting, Scene Painting^ Frescg Studios , — These should be broad and high to afford sufficient distance 
Sqt ascertaining values. 
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Siudioe for Sculpture. — Rooms are needed for clay modeling, marble cutting by hand and ppwer. gelatine 
molding, plaster casting, reducing and enlarging, bronxe casting and finishing. Sculptures at large >iie require 
outside spaces for experimental mounting. 

Studios for House Decoration. — These require spaces for experimentation at full size. For this pufposoTooms 
which may be divided into alcoves 10 ft. square are desirable. Tne surfaces of the alcoves should be fitted to receive 
color decoration, wall papers, tapestries, etc., which may be removed at will. This branch of decorative art includes 
also furniture, hangings and floor coverings. 

Decorative Art for Buildings. — This includes wood carving, mosaic work, scaggliolas, graffito, marblci metal 
and glass work. 

Arts and Crafts. — These comprise the ceramic arts, designing and decoration of objects in clay, china and glass, 
small metal work, jewel grinding, cutting and mounting, and small wood carving. Power equipment is neces- 
sary for the last two arts. 

Illustrative and Illuminating Arts. — Rook illuatration and illumination, the design and preparation of plates, 
printing blocks, engravings, half tones, photogravures and lithographs, plain and colored, leather tooling, book 
binding, gilding, etc., are included in this branch. 

Posters and Advertisements. — Studios for this branch require good space and high ceilings. 

Portrait Photographic Studios. — A general studio is needed with ample height and space with complete control 
of light, accessory electrio lighting and flash light equipment; also dark rooms for developing, day light and 
electric printing space, filing space, fireproof, for materials and prints, .storage rooms for scenic acce.ssories. A 
portion of the space is arrsinged with seats for lecture purpo.ses, arranged to secure absolute dark for certain work. 

Music and Drama. — Studios wmuld be small and numerous, 7 X 10 ft. area, suited for the study of music and 
oratory. Dramatic art, aesthetic dancing, moving picture photography require goo<l apace. For this part of a 
building a system of heating by warm air would obviate the transmi.ssion of sound through the piping incidental to 
steam heating apparatus. The floors, walls, ceilings of practice rooms should be insulated by sound deadening 
material. Care should be taken to preserve a certain resonance in the individual rooms. For solo, orchestra and 
dramatic practice, rooms of medium size, 20 X 28 ft., are required. Moving picture studies require sufficient 
length for proper focusing, ample room for the movement of actors. The photographic work in connection will 
require dark rooms 6 X 10 ft. and printing rooms for films, etc , and fireproof storage space. 

12i. College of Agriculture. — The gonoral oourso in agriculture will require 
laboratories for advanced work iu various applit'd sciouccs. This college has connection with 
fanners, stock raisers, dairymen, and will hold institutes during the ycjir in the main building. 
This building will contain the offices of (lie dean of agriculture and committee rooms for various 
purposes. The requirements for lighting and spaees will ho similar to the academic buildings 
for letters and science. In nil other buildings dressing and locker root»is are required, computed 
as in the case of gymnasiums. 

Laboratories in the Agricultural College. — Soil study, nui'nly cheinieul in eh.-intcter but recpiiring large storo 
rooms. About 25 sq. ft. per student 

Farm Engineering, for Demonstration and Study of Machines and Implements. — Floor areas largo, for heavy 
loads. A freight elevator required. 

Agronomy — Tiio study of seeds, grains, etc. Storage space in small bins, and laboratory rooms for study of 
seeds are needed. A space of 20 sq. ft. per student in laboratorii*8 is reiiuirod. 

Dairying. — Butter and chee.se making. The work is partly applied chemistry. A machine laboratory is 
needed for demonstration of methods and proeesses. In connection a fully otpiippod dairy and choeso factory on a 
small scale with ample refrigeration and storage spaces should be included. The product is usually sold at retail 
so that a selling department is required. The computation of sizes will require study of the equipment intended 
to be installed. 

Horticulture. — There should be ample storage spaces specially ventilated and darkened for fruits, vegetables, 
etc. The principal work will be on planting, grafting, budding and trimming of trees, vines and shrubs. There 
should also be a small laboratory for preparation of sprays, etc., about 20 sq. ft. per student. 

Applied Entomology. — For the study of insects, noxious and beneficial to farms and orchards, cattle, etc., and 
in connection, the art of bee keeping, with outside space for apiaries. 

Animal Husbandry. — The work in this course is conducted largely in the barns and fields. Dressing rooms, 
showers and lockers are necessary, with a number of reading or study rooms and a department library. AeoordSi 
registers, pedigrees of animals, sliould be given fireproof space. 

Stock Pavilion. — ^The minimum size of the elliptical arena for a stock pavillion is 175 ft. long by 67 ft. wide. 
Within this area horses of the various types can be exhibited. Hiding, hurdling, etc , can be done. The entrance 
should be wide enough for wagons. About this arena a concrete amphitheatre? of ten rows will seat 2500 people. 

The other buildings in this department will be for horses, cattle, sheep and swine. The herds will not be large, 
but the buildings should follow the best practice as to construction and operation. 

12j. Military Science and Training. — The buildings for military science and 
training may be combined where convenient. The drill hall should have an area of about 
40,000 sq. ft., as nearly square as convenient. The dimensions of various drill rooms are as. 
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follows: 196 X 200 ft., 16.5 X 280 ft., 175 X 308 ft., 200 X 300 ft. Smaller armories have 
halls: 90 X 190 ft., 60 X 90 ft., 75 X 105 ft. 

At the front or side or under the drill room should be showers, toilets, bowls. One or more rifle ranges are 
needed; also lecture rooms for instruction of officers and special corps, office rooms for the commandant and staff, 
and an armourer’s work room. 

The difficulty of maintaininR a floor of large size will be minimized by having no basement under the drill 
room, and constructing a pavement of earth or asphaltum directly on the ground. The other portion of the build- 
ing may be two or three stones in height The great span over the drill room leads to excessive height, but the 
construction should be kept as low as practicable. Excessive sky lighting is not desirable. A ratio of 1 ft. of 
skylight to 8 or 10 ft of floor space is sufficient. 

Parade grounds should be as large as practicable up to 20 acres in extent. 

12k. University Extension. — This department will offer courses to persons at a 
distance. The reciuirements comprise; a number of working offices each about 14 X 20 ft., with 
filing spaces for documents and theses, library, and a book-room space, and an assembly room 
of 200 sittings. I'he department sends out package libraries, lantern slides, moving picture 
films, and other educational matter reciuiring storage space. '^I'he post office accommodation 
will 0 (!(;upy considerable room and mail chutes will be necessary from the upp(;r stories of the 
building. 

122. Student Help and Recreation. — The buildings under this head are the 
dormitories, union, and commons. 

The dormitory consists of a central portion containing the general parlor and visiting 
rooms, a jiost offi (!0 room. The jinxjtor or matron has a suite; in the central portion. The 
remainder of the building contains the dormitory rooms 10 X 14 ft. for single, 12 X 14 ft. for 
double rooms. For one person in two rooms the bedroom is 7 or 8 X 14 ft. and the study 
10 X 14 ft. For two persons in three rooms, another bedroom is added. Each bedroom 
contains a closet. Toilet and shower rooms are locateel on each floor. For wom(;n a c(;rtain 
number of bath tubs is added. The basement contains rooms for t runks and storage, dining and 
serving rooms and kitchen. 

Dormitory quadranglos at eornc universities enclose a court accessible only to students. The dormitory units 
may bo small, of abo\it 2 1 rooms in three stones, or larger containing 50 looms per story. The larger units arc less 
expensive to build, but the smaller ones offer opportunity for individual donation of reasonable amount 

The commons, where meals are served, may take any convenient form. At the Harvard Memorial the dining 
room is quite large. In other cases the space is divided into several diningrooms. Cafeterias may be installed at 
several points, all served from a central kitchen. For dining spaces 15 ft per person is ample. Serving rooms espe- 
cially for cafeterias should be long and narrow, open on the front as in public cafet«Tias. Some room is gained by the 
use of balconies for dining apace The central kitchen will require space similar to what is common in hotels. 

The union or clubhouse contains parlors, social rooms, smoking rooms, game rooms, billiard tables, bowling 
alleys, committee and society rooms and head<iuarters. It may have an assembly hall with or without a theater 
stage. It may contain a trophy room for prizes taken in athletic contests. 

12m. Sports and Athletics. — University athletics come under several heads. 
Indoor gymnasium class work. Individual work, Corrective work, Games, and Running. 

The indoor work is done in the gymnasium and game rooms. Atldetic education and 
development is constantly changing, but the regular equipments and spaces are still maintained 
in good measure. .The minimum floor area for a standard gymnasium is determined by the 
standard dimensions of a basketball field. These are 90 ft. long between goals by 55 ft. wide. 
The space on the side lines should be at least 3 ft. and at ends 0 ft. Outside of this area spaces 
for bleachers are needed. The space per sitting on a bleacher is 20 X 27 in. A gymnasium 
room should be computed on the basis of 50 sq. ft. per person. 

The running track should give 11-ft. head room underneath. The track is 6 ft. wide, circular at the ends and 
should be of such length, measured on the line of travel, that a certain number of laps will make a mile. The floor 
is banked sharply around the ends, diminishing as the curve meets the side runs. The usual banking is l^^ft. at the 
high point. Around the edge of the running track is a railing, the spaces between posts filled with smooth wire 
netting. Care is taken to have no projecting knobs, or points about the railing. In some gymnasia, a single row of 
seats is placed on the running traek balcony inside the circle of the track, overlooking the basketball field. 

Gymnasium rooms are from 40 X 60 ft. for a small Y. M. C. A. to 60 X 90 ft. as a standard and 75 X 120 ft. 
for a large gymnasium. The story height is from 18 to 22 ft. The entrances and stairs may be at one or preferably 
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both ends. Adjacent to those are the director’s office, apparatus store rooms, looker and shower rooms for 
visiting teams and students, and toilets for both sexes. Where the gymnasium is used for women as well as men, 
locker and shower rooms must bo duplicated. Toilets should be at the rate of one to twenty students, based on tho 
number in any class. 

The swimming pool may bo used in turn by both sexes. The approaches should bo well separated to avoid 
confusion. Betwe<‘n tho dressing rooms and the pool, the shower rooms will intervene. Men’s shower rooms aro 
quite open, tho showiT heads being along the aides of the room. Women’s showers must be provided with individual 
stalls with dre.s8ing stalls 4X1 ft. in size. Lockers should not be placed in these stalls but in a separate room. 
Where tho number of students is quite large a system of wire baskets 12 in. wide, 12 in. high and 15 in. deep to 
contain gymnasium suits is economical. In this ease lockers for the number of students in tho classes at any hour 
will be sufficient, or at most double the number so as to permit one class to dress while another is on the floor. The 
locker wire baskets are stored in racks in a basket room with an attendant. Tho rack system w'ill accommodato 
three times as many students as the individual locker system. 

Shower stalls should bo enclosed in 
separate rooms to prevent steam from 
entering the locker and dressing rooms 
and swimming pool room. The ventila- 
tion of the rooms is difficult so that a 
blast fan system is desirable. The exit 
vents should be placed Heart heceiling.w’ith 
other vulvi'd openings nearthefloor Somo 
form of vent hood having strong suction 
ptlwer should be placed on tin* exhaust to 
opi'rate when the fans are imt running. 

(lame rooms 20 X 10 ft. for hand 
ball, volley balls, scpiush, <‘tc., must bo 
plain, well ventilated and lighted. Tho 
numlxT of these will depend on conditions, 
but it is well to be conservative about 
introducing too many. 




SECOND FLOOR PL/iN 

Fios. 2 and 3. — Suggestion for largo college or university gymnasium. 



(7 - H mile -20 feet per see. 

D- 100 yard. 30 Icct pur see. 

Fia. 4. — Theoretical angles for a running 
radius of 23 f(M>t. 


Corrective gymnastics recpiire moderate sized rooms similar to game rooms. 

St(ulia and /iasrhall liharhcm — The standard dimensions of a football field arc 300 ft. long between goals and 
160 ft. wide. The running track is outside of this area. The length is 1320 ft. around the track for a quarter 
mile track measured at one foot from the in.side. The width of the track is 20 ft. 'I'ho straight away leads off from 
one side. The front rail of the stadium is about 65 ft. from the outside of the running track. In front of the rail 
is the band platform 64 X 20 ft. and a row of players’ seats. The stadium is constructed of wood, steel or concrete, 
usually in the form of a horse shoe or op<*n ellipsi*, to allow sun and wind to enter. The dimensions of the seats, 
etc., are described under grandstands in State Fair Parks, p. 740. At the top of tho stadium a space for tho 
reporters’ stand is desirable. The entrances and exits of the stadium will be placed as most convenient and must 
be adequate for large gatherings. 

The baseball grandstand is shaped along two sides of a right angle parallel to tho ball field and about .W ft. 
from it. It may bo two stones high. Tho front is screened with wire netting to prevent accident from stray 
baseballs. They aro constructed of steel, for large stands, and have the usual dimensions per sitting. Chairs aro 
employed to decrease the elevation of tho stand which is formed with banks to afford a perfect view of tho field from 
all points. The baseball diamond is 00 X 90 ft. and the playing field 300 X 300 ft. 

Field Houses . — Where the grandstand does not give space for dressing rooms, etc , a fiedd house is necessary for 
the teams. A foot ball eleven or a baseball nine may include an equal number of substitutes so that space for 
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18 to 22 men on each team should be provided. Dressing rooms, a shower for each four men, two closets, urinals 
and bowls for each team are ^adequate. The fixtures should be arranged to drain out in winter. A separate 
heating apparatus is necessary, where steam cannot be brought from a neighboring plant. An emergency room 
is required. A women’s field house requires individual dressing stalls, shower stalls, etc. 

The usual water sports at a university are swimming, canoe paddling, shell racing, skating, ice hockey. For 
these, a shore bath house and a boat house arc necessary. 

The bathhouse will cover a good number of dressing stalls 4 ft. wide by 6 ft. long as a maximum, furnished with 
locked doors opening upon an aisle .5 to 0 ft. wide. A water tap and foot tub in each stall is desirable, and a number 
of hooks for clothes and towels. Life lines and safe limit marks are necessary to this sport. The boat house, for 
rowboats and canoes will bo arranged in units about 17 ft. wide, with canoe racks 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. high on 
each side of a center aisle 8 ft. wide. Each unit should have a doorway on the center aisle leading to the platform, 
10 ft. wide, and an apron extending to the water and birnished with rollers. Between each apron a landing pier 
3 ft. wide extends perhaps 60 ft. into the water. A boat keeper’s room with a pay counter is required. In some 
places a sleeping room is necessary. In connection with the boat house a life saving power patrol boat is necessary. 
It is an error to locate passenger boat landings in close proximity to a boat house or bath house. The congestion 
duo to discharge of passengers and the danger of running down small boats or swimmers is a serious objection to the 
plan. 

Winter sports, such as skating, skate-sailing, ice boating, and games on the ice may be accommodated by the 
bathhouse building, especially if it can be warmed. For evening skating, electric light poles at reasonable intervals 
are necessary. The skating areas should be marked with flags or other signs to prevent accidents. 

12w. Administration. — The president’s suite comprises a general office perhaps 
16 X 24 ft., a private office and stenographer’s room. The registrar requires a considerable 
office, 16 X 40 ft., with a counter for ordinary business; a private ofFuiC for consultation, private 
stenographer’s room, general stenographer’s room for about six persons, a rectord and filing room 
10 X 24 ft. or larger, for student records, bulletins, catalogues, etc. 

The offices of the deans are usually located in the main btiilding of their college, and consist of a general office 
perhaps 20 X 24 ft., a private office 14 X 20 ft. and a stenographer’s room. 

The offices of the biwiness manag<*r and staff will comprise a general office 16 X 24 ft., private office 12 X 10 ft., 
and stenographer’s room 12 X 16 ft., and the regents’ or trustees’ meeting roo;n 20 X 32 ft., and ante-rooms 14 X 
20 ft. 

The bursar will require a business office 16 X 40 ft. with counter and private office, aeeoiintants’ business 
office of about tlio same size, with paymaster’s counter. The purchasing agent will need about the same space. 

Servire liiiildino. — The iimintenance and repair of buildings and grounds requires a building of about 25,0(X) 
9q. ft. of floor space. The building should have a freight elevator. 

Centrnl Heating Station. — The central heating station, of four or five thousand horse power capacity, will 
require about 15,000 sq. ft. of area for boilers, engines, dynamos, etc. A plant of these dimensions must be designed 
by a heating engineer. 

13. Normal Schools. — The typical normal school comprises courses in general education 
and pedagogy. In connection with tliis there is required a training school. Certain schools 
specialize on particular branches of education. 

. There will be required buildings for 

(a) General education and ped.agogy, including library and assembly hall. 

(5) Training or practice .school including kindergarten. 

(c) Gymnasium witli pool. 

(d) Central heating station. 

(e) Dormitories, 

(/) Buildings for special brancUcs, such as (1) agriculture, (2) manual training and (3) music and art. 

The main building will be somewhat similar to a modern high school building of the first class. The training 
school will be similar to a grade school, with some high school rooms Beside these there will be a series of rooms 
to be used as observation rooms by students in pedagogy. These open into class rooms. The gymnasium and 
hfMiting station, dormitories and other buildings noted will be similar to the same type of buildings at universities, 
but adapted in capacity to the attendance usual at normal schools. 

14. Public Schools. 1 — Public schools in America may be classed as rural schools, grade 
schools and high schools. 

Rural Schools. — The one-teacher rural school building contains a single class room of standard dimensions 
23 X 32 ft. with cloak rooms adjacent. Such a building will accommodate 40 pupils. The window lighting is on 
one side of the room only. Heating is done by a jacketted stove, connected to a duct which admits fresh warmed 
air to the building. A vent duct adjacent to the smoke flue carries aw.ay the foul air. Provide separate cloak 
rooms for boys and girls, a fuel closet and book closet. In the best buildings of this class the basement is excavated 
for a furnace, and inside toilets are provided for both sexes. The remainder of the basement space may be used as a 
play room in severe weather. 

t See also chapter on “School Planning.” 
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Tne two-toacher room represents the usual limit of the rural school house development. This contains two 
class rooms andi in the best examples, a library, lunch room, toilets for both sexes, domestic scieneo and manual 
training rooms. In some examples the two class rooms may be thrown together for special occasions, by means of 
multiple doors or sliding wood curtains. One and two-teacher school buildings sometimes serve the community 
for social purposes. Where the school is isolated, so that to go from a boarding place to the school house in winter 
would bo a hardship, two-teacher schools arc arrangtKl with an upper story divided into a small apartment to bo 
occupied by the teachers. In other examples a cottage is built near the school house. 

These buildings are of frame construction or of brick, hollow tile, or stone masonry according to conditions. 
The requirements for ventilation, 1200 to 1800 cu. ft. per person per hour measured at the vent duct, and of window 
lighting (1 ft. of glass to 5 or 6 sq. ft. or floor area), and of exits, and the separation of sexes apply to these buildings. 
In the case of state aid schools these requirements are imperative. 

Grade Schools and High Schools . — The standard primary and grade school building is from two to three stories 
high and contains six to nine class rooms on each floor for buildings in cities. A gymnasium and assembly hall are 
usual acce.s8ories. Domestin science and manual training rooms arc commonly provided, as well us play rooms. 
Toilets are located in tne basement or ground floor. The buildings are frequently symmetrical about an axis, 
with the gymnasium and assembly hall in the rear court. The class rooms are of tlie standard dimensions, 23 X 32 
ft or affording 16 to 18-ft. area for each person, with a ceiling height of 12 ft. Main corridors arc from 10 to 14 ft. 
wide. Glass areas equal to one-fifth to one-sixth of floor areas are rcviuircd. Stairways and exits at or near to 
each end and central stairways in addition are usually provided. The buildings are heali'd by steani and provided 
witn mechanical ventilation affording from 1200 to ISOO cu. ft. per person per hour. Later buildings of this type 
arc fireproof. Fireproof corridors at least are riHiuired in two story buildings in most states. In others the first 
floor must be fireproof. The roofs are usually of timber eonstruetion Risers in stairs may vary from 6 in. high 
by 11 in. in grade schools to 7 in high by 11 in wide in high schools. Stairs and corridor floors are frequently 
finished in terrazzo. The same style of floor finish is employed in toilet rooms. 

Class rooms commonly have a wood floor finish, maple being prefcTred, laid upon the eoneretn floor, and fast- 
ened to nulling strips spaced about 16 in. on centers. Such floor.^ may be given a durable finish by a flowing coat 
of linseed oil with a small amount of turpentine, applied to the wood wtulo at a boiling heat, and the surplus 
removed after 12 hr. Basement floors are left to show a finish surface of concrete 

The toilet provisions for schools comprise individual rlos<‘ts, one for I.*} to 20 female and one for 20 male scholars, 
with one urinal for 20 males, wash basins, one for 30 scholars, and bubble fountains, two on each floor, with one 
additional for each 100 scholars. Schools having a gymnasium provnh* separate toih'ts and sfiower bath stalls 
computed on the number in gymnasium el.asses 

Ventilation of scfiool buildings may be done by gravity, with window- inlets for fresh air; by blast, with fresh air 
warmed by steam; by reoirculation and air w.HSiung The first is the lea.st expensivi' and, where praoticabh*, fairly 
satisfactory. The second is tlie most common m large buildings. The tlnrd is the most costly for installation, 
but most ceonomieal of coal and most healthful ,an<l agreeable 

The most recent d<‘V<‘lopmcnt is the one story school buihling about a court. Portions of these schools arc two 
stories in height The different units are eonnected by covered walkways or enclosed <'orridor.s. TJie plan ncce.Bsi« 
tates considerable areas of ground, but not greatly in excess of the ordinary arrangement. 

16. Fair Park Buildings and Grounds.- -The (ic.sign of a fair grounds concerns the niantige- 
ment of large gathering.s of })eopIe and their direction and transportation in considerable masses. 
The exhibition period is short so that tlic values must he obtained (piickly. Everything that 
will simplify and facilitate the conduct of the enterprise is important. Among the things to 
avoid are congestion, discomfort, useless effort on the part of visitors, and needless expense to 
the exhibitors. Classification of kindred exhibits Ls desirable and the location of the most 
popular in a suitable filace. A general design should cover all matters of transportation 
entrance, exit, circulation within the enclosure by walks and drives, architectural treatment, 
landscape work, exhibit fields, amusement spaces, buildings for administration, exhibits, eatm- 
ing, amusements, public comfort and service. It should be supplemented by an engineering 
design covering all underground work, surface drainage, lighting, power, fire protection, water 
supply and waste and sanitation. 

Trans iJortation and Entrance . — The entrance should be at the point most ea.sily reached liy transportation 
facilities, street cars, automobiles and the like. There should be a large unloading space capable of holding a 
number of street cars at once, planned to unload and take on passengers witnoub obliging them to cross tracks or to 
stand in streets open to traffic. Automobile stands should be separated from street car stations. This class of 
transportation may properly approach the grounds at a subordinate entrance or at some point as near to the main 
entrance as convenient. Considerable space should be afforded for discharging passengers. A separate area for 
parking cars should be provided so that the space about the entrance will not become congested. The entrance 
for freight trucks and railway cars should be at another point on the grounds. The main entrance should bo 
marked by a structure of more or less spectacular appearance, sufficient to indicate the place of entry 'and to carry 
decorations of flags, lights and placards. The Actual gateways may extend considerably beyond the space covered 
by such a structure. 
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Drives and Walks. — It has been the policy to limit the use of automobiles within the fair enclosures. Drives, 
bridRes and gateways must be designed, however, with reference to supporting the weight of cars and affording 
adequate room for turning and passing. Wherever possible, steps and sharp inclines in walks must be avoided 
where large crowds are customary. 

The enclosure of the fair grounds should be made sufficiently difficult to prevent climbing. 

BuUdino Design. — As a general rule of planning, one story buildings should be considered. A few structures 
of good height should be included for spectacular effect, but the upper portions have but little value for exhibits. 

Public Comfort Stations. — At various points on the grounds public comfort stations should be installed. The 
first units should be designed so that considerable additions may be made, perhaps to three or four times their 
original size. Stations intended for both sexes should be given particular attention as to approach. It is hardly 
practicable to provide the number of units customary in permanent buildings, but at least one toilet to 2.50 persons 
should be installed in the locations most commonly congested. This would give service to one person in twenty per 
hour. 

Band Stands. — The ordinary band stand should be about 200 h<i. ft. in area for a band of twenty pieces and 
should be elevated sufficiently above the ground. 

Administration Building — The business of carrying on the fair should be located near to the entrance. The 
building should bo of permanent character and should have fireproof record rooms for documents. Beside a 
general business office, there should be a committee room of good size, and offices for each department of the exhibi- 
tion. The building will be used considerably during the year and should be heated, lighted and provided with the 
regular equipments of an olhce building. 

Service Buildings. — The care of the grounds during the exhibition period and at other times requires a building 
for the; superintendent and his corps of men. It is generally nece.s.sary for the superintendent to live on the grounds 
at least during the summer and in some eases the entire year The building should provide quarters for a family 
and a number of dormitories for workmen. The barns should be ample and capable of future expansion Sheds 
for mowers, rollers, concrete mixers and garden implements should be conveniently near. A service yard, pavixl 
with concrete or macadamized, is desirabh*. 

Greenhouses. — A fully appointed fair grounds would include a series of propagating pits for starting annuals 
and for protecting ornamental plants in a severe climate. 

Crating Yard. — .An enclosure for storing crates will save considerable expense to exhibitors and will keep 
the grounds in good order during the exhibit period. A portion of it at least should be roofed over. 

Poiner Station. — Where electric current for light and power is accessible, as from the power lines of the electric 
railway, it is usually preferable to buy the current. The fair period is of such short duration that the investment 
and maintenance of a power station is unwarranted where reasonable rates of purchase can be had The computa- 
tion of current required would <leternune the capacity of a power station in other cases. The building would 
need to be of i>ermanent materials designed with s])ecial reference to keeping the eiiuipinent in good condition 
during the idle period, as well as to providing a reasonable working space during operation. 

Race Tracks and Grand Stands — The vogue of horse racing is not what it has been in the past, the interest in 
machine racing having taken its place to some extent. In any event a grand stand of large dimensions is usually 
necessary to fair grounds. 

The concrete grand stand, or one constructed of steel, is the only safe structure for the purpose. Temporary 
grand stands can bo maintained for about eight years if constantly inspected and thoroughly repaired. The 
danger of fire and collapse are always present with a wooden structure, and only the most rigid inspection, renewal 
and policing will make one measurably safe. 

A grand stand of reinforced concrete or of structural steel and concrete involves a largo expenditure, but in 
some cases the ground sjiace underneath can be utilized for exhibits. Upper spaces have no value of this kind. A 
concrete grand stand costs from 50 to $15.00 per seat, in the ordinary case, where the seats are left uncovered. 
The seats are arranged in steps about 17 in. in height, where the step forms the seat, or from S to 1 1 in where plank 
seats are provided, supported on brackets. The latter plan is superior as re<iuiring less total height and being 
easier of access. The usual width of the steps is 23 to 25 in. In any case a plank seat about 11 in. wide is necessary 
for comfort. Chair bodies are preferable to planks. 

Entrance to the grand stand may be made at several points. A broad walkway is required between the grand 
stand and the track, from which steps lead to the row's of boxes. Where entrance to the stand is from the front, no 
other provision is required, hhitrance from the back may be matle by walkways under the stand extending to 
the front on the ground level, or by inclines leading to the higher levels and entering the stand through archways. 

Restaurant Buildings. — The lunch counter is the normal fair grounds restaurant, compared with which all other 
types arc at a disadvantage. W'aiter service is in considerable use, however. The buildings arc usually of frame 
construction and one story in height. The area, outside of the kitchen, will not exceed 15 sq. ft. per person. The 
kitchen is much reduced in area over the usual restaurant kitchen and will contain the range, vegetable cooker, 
soup kettles, work table, steam table, refrigerator and store pantry. 

Concessionaires Buildings. — These are structures for the sale of small objects. They are generally open on 
the sides and front, with wooden shutters for closing at night. 

Exhibit Buildings. — The principal exhibits at a state fair are: farm machinery, other machinery, processes, 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, vehicles, fruits, vegetables, grains, dairy products and animals. Galleries and 
second stories are worthless for exhibit spaces. The ordinary visitor will not go up to a second story at all, and 
seldom to a galh'ry. The floors of the buildings are marked off into convenient units called booths with aisles be- 
tween for visitors. Ample daylight is necessary and electric lighting for evening use. A small business office is 
provided at some point. Sky lighting is necessary in the usual case. The area of glass surface in these buildings 
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should be not less than 1 ft. to 3 ft. of floor area. BuiUlings for the exhibit of animals differ from others in that 
great attention must be paid to sanitation, and there must bo provision for feeding,* watering and protecting the 
animals from injury and disease 

16. Expositions. — Tho designing of world’s expositions is iifTected by the same problems 
as with state fairs, but on a greatly magnified seale. There is opportunity for architectural 
effect not possible with the smaller enterprise. Otherwise no essential difference obtains. 
The same elements go to make up the ultimate result. There is the spectacular field, tho 
exhibit field and the field of amusement. Accessory to these are the fields of states and foreign 
countries. The same problems of administration, transportation, circulation, public comfort, 
sustenance, safety and police protection obtain. 

17. Park Buildings. — Parks are of two types. The grand park will contain plant houses 
of large size for palms and other exotics. Beside this there will Ix' tho animal, bird and reptile 
houses, aquarium buildings and outside spaces in connection, completing the zoological garden, 
a refectory of considerable size, public comfort buildings, boat houses and landings .and waiting 
rooms at transportation terminals. The service buildings will be the central heating station, the 
administration building, gardeners’ cottages, barns, sheds and greenhouses. 

Th<i Rmall park will contain buildings for amusements such a.s a gymnasium with dressing rooms for men and 
women, dancing rooms, game rooms, a simple theater stage, lecture and reading rooms Adjacent to it or in con- 
nection will be the bath building with showers, indoor swimming pool, open air swimming and wading pools. Play- 
ing fields will be provided, baseball and children’s playgrounds fitted with swings and other amusement apparatus. 
Picnic grounds provided with concrete camp fire places are common in the best parks. 

18. Theaters and Music Halls. — The theater for tlic drama and opera consists of an audi- 
torium li.aving a pitched or slanttid floor, usually one or more galleries, and .a stuies of private 
boxes at ejich side of the proscenium arch. The orchestra pit in front of th(i stage is depressed 
sufficiently to avoid blocking tho view. Tho entrance or foyer contains the box office and cloak 
and toilet rooms for both sex(;s. The seating capacity varies from 800 in small theaters to 2000 
in those of average size and 3300 for large theaters. 

The Stage . — The proscenium opening should bo of such width as to leave at each side a space on the stage 
about one-third us wide as the proscenium. The height of the stage to the gridiron should be at least 2 ft. more than 
twice file height of the proscenium opening The gridiron or rigging loft consists of a senes of beams spacer! closf‘ly 
together by which the pieces of scenery may be supporterl It stiould have a walkway and srTviee stair on each 
side of the stage The head room above the gridiron should be 7 ft ruder tho stage a working space is retiuirc'd 
not less than 8 ft. high. The floor of the stage is constructed of iiiemhers parallel to the proscenium so const ruett'd 
as to permit easy removal or change of parts In this a regylar numbr-r of traps are framed out and covrTod The 
trap mechanism resembles a short elevator, counterbalanced and formed with a platform to permit raising or 
lowering at will. At tho back or one side a large doorway is needed to n ceive sceneiy and properties. A series of 
dressing rooms of small size and two large dressing rooms are iiece.ssary. 'I'ln* electric switch cabinent is placed at 
one side of the stage to control the stage and auditorium lights. A large ventilator to carry olT smoke and gases in 
case of fire is now required on all stages. 

The Audiiortuin . — The building codes usually require 36 m. of opening in exits per hundred scats. The exits 
are required to be distributed at fairly even distances about the auditorium and to be markixl by signs, lights, etc. 
The height of the ground floor above the public streets adjacent is usually not over 3 ft. 

Theater seats are regularly 19, 20, 21 and 22 in wide, \linimuin spacing 2 ft. back to back, and average 2?4 
ft. Seating space in theaters is computed at G to 8 sq ft. per person including aisles, with 7 sej ft on curves The 
ideal width of theaters is about 75 ft , the height 55 to 60 ft above the stage or 3J.2 ft more above the floor levi’l, 
proscenium width, not over 40 ft., and stage depth not over 60 ft. Tne pitch of the main floor and balconies is 
graduated to secure a uniform view of the stage from all points. 

Theater Scenery — A miniinum complement of scenes for a very small theater would be, one exterior, one in- 
terior, one street scene and one "cut wood scene," all with proper wings and sky borders, one set of " tormeriters" 
or fronts, one drop curtain. These are attached by elevating strips counterbalanei'd to the gridiron, and operated 
by ropes. In low stages the scenes must be rolled up from the bottom, which is undesirable. Besides these, other 
forms called flats are used. In these the scenery is attached to hinged frames. 

Moving Picture Theaters . — This type of building diflfers from the ordinary theater mainly as regards the stage, 
which may be brought to a ininimum practicable depth of perhaps 10 ft Provision for safety against fire is neces- 
sary on account of the inflammable nature of the picture films in use. The shape of the building is controlled prima- 
rily by the distance necessary for the best optical effects. The picture booth should be of fireproof matiTials and 
should have special ventilation. The exits, seating and other accessories will be the same as for regular theaters. 

The Concert stage is usually enclosed with wood panelling for resonance The organ may be arranged in parts 
at each side of the proscenium w'ltb the movable console on the stage The chairs for singers are disposed on 
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benches rising consecutively toward the back, sometimes in the arcs of circles. The benches should be about 3 ft. 
wide to serve for orchestra jfurposes as well. An orchestra of 60 pieces will require 800 sq. ft. Small orchestras 
somewhat more per man. A great organ will require from 450 to 900 sq. ft. of area and a height of 36 to 40 ft. 

Temporary Stages. — The best form of movable stage is one composed of stout tables firmly bolted to each other. 
The table tops should be made without overhang and the frames bored for thumb screws with largo grips. The 
units may be 3X6 ft. in size for easy handling. The units for the flat portions will have legs of uniform height. 
The rear sections will be taller to form the stepped areas. A stage of this kind may be made up of different sizes at 
will. Along the front and about the sides iron stanchions and rails may be clamped fur safety and good appearance. 
The steps should be self-contained, clamped to the stage, and have stout hand rails. 

Open Air Theaters. — The Cireek theater has been the model in most cases. The theater at Berkeley, California, 
is typical. In this the seating is of concrete, partly seated with chairs. The capacity will depend partly on the 
character of the ground, a sloping hill side giving the greatest convenience. The stage and proscenium may bo 
architectural. Other scenery is not commonly used. A simple theater may be designed by accommodating the 
slope to the line of vision, elevating the seats continuously to give a good view of the stage. The seats may bo 
secured to timbers anchored to the ground. The stage should be of timber work with a wood floor, covered if de- 
sired with canvas. The background may be of canvas supported on frames, or of trees and shrubs set thickly to- 
gether. A railing at the back and sides is necessary for safety. The stage area should be about the same as for a 
small theatiT and the prciscenium opening will be formed by a frame at each side covered with canvas. This affords 
support for the stage lighting which will be suspended on wire cables. Simple dressing rooms are required, with 
canvas divisions. The auditorium will be enclosed with a canvas screen supported on posts. 

19. Dance Halls and Academies. — The usual form of dance halls is that of the lecture 
hall, rather longer than wide. In addition to the dancing floor, retiring rooms, cloak rooms and 
toilets for both sexes are required and a good siztid foyer or gathering room. Over these rooms 
the visitors^ gallery is placed, and in some luills narrow refreshimuit galleries extend along the 
aides of the room. The dancing room should l)e high stutlded and well ventilated. The 
musicians’ gallery may be at the front, but not too high above tlui floor. In dancing cafes the 
refreshment tables are on the dancing level. A dancing acadeni}^ will require a suite of business 
offices and siiecial rooms for individual instruction. 

20. Military Buildings. — The description of drill halls in Art. 12j, will be sufficient for 
similar buildings in this section. Beside these are the riding school buildings, rather similar 
in the main, but requiring a dirt or bark floor for horses. In connection there will be the stables 
for which see Animal Husbandry,” under Art. 12L Other buildings will be the barracks, 
officers’ quarters, toilet buildings, ammunition buildings, quartermasters’ buildings and the 
post exchange. 

Tho barracks at the cantonments in the United States during 1010-18 were of frame construction, two stories 
high, rcstiiig on a foundation of concrete posts. The space between posts was elo.sed in to tho ground with board- 
ing. The typical barracks plan comprised a central hallway with stair, and dormitories at each side, computed on 
the basis of 85 sq. ft. per man. A sergeants’ room for each dormitory room was placed near the entrance. Tho 
buildings were heated with jacketted stoves, and light<*d by electricity. Some of the barracks at Camp Grant, 
Illinois, were heated by steam, the mains being earned overhead from a central heating station. 

Tho toilet buildings were located adjacent to the barracks, one for each building, and contained the shower 
rooms with heaters, closets, urinals and washing troughs. The heating and lighting apparatus was similar to tho 
barracks etjuipment. The floor was of concrete, carried up two to three feet on the side W'alls. Barracks and toilets 
were boarded on tho outside, lined with building paper and ceiled inside with boarding three feet high and with 
**compo” board or heavy pasteboard above. The construction was extremely light. Hoof ventilators were 
provided on the buildings. Windows and doors were of stock form. 

Buildings for naval reserve cantonments were similar, but arranged in groups in some instances. Theso 
barracks were disposed about a siiuare. One unit of nine buildings was adjacent to a double mess hall. Tho 
buildings contained 112 rtien each; the me.ss halls 500 men each. Two toilet and shower buildings served the group. 
Separate units were provided for probationers. There were ten officers’ barracks with separate toilet and shower 
buildings. The barracks were 161 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. The hospital group contained four wards with four 
toilet buildings, a hospital corps dormitory, officers’ quarters, nurses’ quarters. The other buildings were tho 
administration building, army library, camp theater for 2700 men, the commissary, Y. M. C. A. and K. C. near 
the entrance of the grounds. 

21. Public Comfort Stations.^ — The public comfort station for both sexes requires segrega- 
tion. A common waiting room would be feasible under the best circumstances, otherwise not. 
The station will be composed of an ante-room, sometimes with two types of accommodation, 
common and first class. There would be no difference in the fixtures. Compartments should 

' See also chapter on "Public Comfort Stations ” 
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be lined with marble or other enduring material. In the women side a table for dressing 
children is needed. The building may preferably be above ground, hut in cities basements 
or other underground spaces are most available. The computation of fixtures required will 
depend upon custom. A reasonable computation may be based on the number of persons one 
fixture will serve. Taking min. as the average time of occupancy for fixtures of all sorts, 
one fixture will serve 133^ persons per hour. An equipment of four closets for women, two 
closets and two urinals for men would serve 107 pei*sons per hour. The addition of two urinals 
would given an increased capacity of 40 persons per hour. 

22. Tombs, Memorials, and Halls of Fame. — Memorials are of two principal types. The 
first is purely sculptural or mortuary. The mortuary crypts will be similar to those of public 
mausoleum. The second intended primarily as a memorial, partakes of secondary character- 
istics such as a museum, art gallery or chapel. All such buildings should have some feature to 
indicate the idea of a memorial. A bronze tablet may hardly meet the requirement. In some 
examples the foyer or some central room is made to give expression to tlie memorial idea. In 
this a statue or portrait may be placed. The design and (h'tail of the men\orial portion should 
be carried out in materials of permanent character and excellent api)earance, and to a consider- 
able extent constitute a (diief attraction of the building. The remaining portions should bo 
well done and of enduring materials, rather than to be so large as to necessitate cheap expedients. 
The hall of fame has a certain resemblance to a museum of sculpture, 'fhe central portion is 
designed partly for architectural effect. It will contain statu(\s of c(^lebrated men to whom 
particular honor is intended. The subordinate parts of the building will give space for portrait 
busts of men of various degrees of distinction. I'he Pan American Huilding at Washington 
partakes to some extent of the nature of a hall of fame. 

23. Civic Centers. — The community building is an important element of a small town or 
of a neighborhood in a city. It partakes of the character of a club house, but the uses are 
somewhat different. No living quarters are required except for the caretakcirs. Rather large 
banquets and other social functions will be served but the kitchen provision may be simple if 
sufficiently spacious. Game rooms and especially bowling alleys are desirable. The principal 
room, frequently on the second story, will be used for lectures, dances, mass meetings and on 
occasion for religious services. There should be toilet and retiring rooms for l)oth sexes. The 
first story will contain the offices and social rooms, billiard room, magazine room, etc. In 
smaller examples the street front is occupietl by small stor(‘s for cigars, sotla and mineral waters, 
or a women ^s exchange. The advantage of this arrangcunent is that the burden of carrying on 
the building is lessened and convenience is served at the same time. Tlie entire first story 
should not be so occupied, but only a small area on each side of the front entrance. 

24. Buildings for Sepulchres. — The public mausoleum in which compartments are sold, 
consists of a central mass of reinforced concrete, formed into cidls or crypts 2^2 x 2)4, x 7ft. with 
walls about 4 in. thick, arranged in 4 or 5 tiers. The smaller buildings of about 60 crypts 
comprise a central hall of good height, in which burial .services may be held, with crypts in wings 
at each side, arranged along a corridor 8 to 10 ft. wide. »Special crypts or rooms containing 
crypts are placed in the main portion. The crypts are closed upon occupation, with a 3 in. slab 
of concrete grouted into place. The crypt is provided with a lead drainage tube and ventilat- 
ing tube leading to a central receptacle containing a powerful disinfeiitant. From th(;re the venti- 
lating pipe extends to the outside. The building is composed of masonry faced usually with cut 
stone. The interior is lined with marble on walls and floors. The ceilings are of plaster or 
other decorative material. Doors and window sash are of bronze. The intention of theses 
buildings is to conserve the remains placed in them for a long time. To do this, the building 
itself must be of enduring materials. Everything of an ephemeral nature should be avoided 
and precaution taken against the effects of time and the elements, especially rain and frost. 
The buildings are lighted by windows in the ends of the corridors. Roof lights or transoms 
in the roof are sources of water leaks. The buildings are warmed by hot air furnaces if at all. 
A receiving vault with metal supports for caskets may be connected to these buildings, in a com- 
partment with a separate entrance. A crematory with furnaces of special design is piovided 
in some cases. 
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Similar provisions as to tho construrtion of individual mausoleums are necessary whether the structure bo 
simple or elaborate. The tendency to collect moisture and to create water poekcts which cause damage by freezing 
is the most fre<iuent source of decay of tiiesc buildings. 

26. Churches. — Church [)uiUliiigs in America fall into classes, those for services which 
require an altar and a liturgy, and those that do not. In this respect the Roman, Greek, 
Lutheran and lOpiscopal cluirch liuildings are more or less similar. In tho same way all other 
church buildings are somewliat alike, one to another. The servitui of the altar, the processionals 
and other functions hold the seating in straight lines and to a long and comparatively narrow 
building with a level floor. 



The Rovum Catholic Chvrrh. — Ruildings of tnis type owe their form to the buddings of the early Christian 
Church, which were based on the scholte or halls common in the cities of tlio Itoman Empire. These were of 
rectangular form, narrower than long, with semicircular apse, or chancel, at the end opposite tho entrance. In 
the Uoinan Church the altar stands free from the wall of the chancel affording a passage or ambulatory behind. 
The chancel is raised above the floor of the church and is considerably elaborated accortliug to the size and im- 
portance of the church. The main portion of the building is called the nave The roof of this portion is supported 
on columns. The spaces between tiiem and the side walls are called the aisles. The walls of the nave arc higher 
than of the aisles, giving a clerestory, the windows of which light the central portion. At each side of the chancel 
arch are the low altars. The end containing the chancel is known as the east end, without regard to the actual 
points of the compass. The entrance, at the west end, admits to the vestibule, or narthex from which stairs lead to 
the gallery overhead. This gallery contains the organ an<l choir and, in some churches, a number of sittings. 
The font is placed either in the vestibule or the nave or in a baptistry on the north side. Along the sides of the 
church at regular intervals are the stations of the cross, more or less elaborated, and near to the front the confes- 
sionals. Tho chaneel is provided with one or more sacristies, 8 X 10 ft. as a minimum, usually twro, beside a choir 
sacristy and other necessary rooms. The building may have transepts or wings adjacent to the chancel wall. 
They arc not so common in the Homan (’’hurch as in the English type. The basement may bo u.sed for a paiish 
room, Sunday school, and other activities. In the usual examples the tower is centrally located, over the entrance, 
but duplicate towers, after the cathedral arrangement are common. Tho arrangement of pulpit, lectern and other 
accessories should be carefully studied to conform to the usage of the church. Adjacent to the nave and extend- 
ing by the chancel may be one or more chapels. The church building, parish house and rectory complete tne church 
plant to which may bo added the parochial school. 

The Lutheran Church follows the tradition of tho Homan as to the main plan of the building. The altar is 
retained, but the arrangement of tho chancel is somewhat modified. . 

The Protestant Epitscopal Church follows the English tradition and use. The nave, aisles and vestibules are 
similar to the Homan type. Transepts are more common and larger. The chancel is set farther back, the clioir 
intervening between it and the nave. The chancel may be octagonal, though of recent years, rectiangular chancels 
have come into use. The altar is placed against the wall, with a dossel or reredos and a foot pace like the Homan 
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altar. The chancel rail separates this portion from the choir, which is a^ain railed off from the nave. The choir 
benches face to the center line of the church leaving a broad space in front of the alta^. The choir is raised above 
the nave by one to six step.s, as recpiircd 
The organ is located on one or both 
sides of the choir with the console 
facing the center. The lectern on the 
south and th<‘ pulpit on the north are 
placed at the railing of the choir In 
some examples the nave is separated by 
a rood screen at the choir front, or a 
single rood beam indicates the separa- 
tion. The sacn.sty and other adjacent 
rooms are similar to the Homan type. 

The font is similarly placed. The 
morning chapel at one side contains a 
small altar and seats for forty or more 
people. The parish house, common to 
both Roman and Kpiscopal ehiirehcs is 
used for the various guilds of the church, 
and contains an assembly room, kitchen, 
choir practice room, choir vesting 
rooms, etc. 

The Prutesimit Churches nut Hsxn<] a hturay have adopleil a different form of building in many examples. Th< 
nave, aisles and chancel are replaced by a broad auditorium, with or ^\lthout a gallery, facing a raised ]ilatform with 

the pulpit ami the.M<‘ats for the clergy. 
Hack of this is the organ and choir gallery 
occupying the place of tin* chancel in the 
liturgical churches. The main floor is 
usuiilly slanted toward the front. Inline- 
iliately in front of the platform is the 
communion table. Perfect vision and 
hearing arc re<iuired and, for this, all col- 
umns and other obstacles have been elinu- 
nati'd from the body of the church except 
for the galh'ry supports. This involves 
the use of wide spans of loof carried by a 
more or less complicated system of trusses. 
The other notalde devehipniimt of these 
churches is the Sunday School building at 
one side or the rear of the ehurch. This 
is arranged to be opened into tin* ehurch 
by sliding partitions on o«'casion The 
Sunday school room is planned on circular 
lim*8, with class room alcoves around. 
The basement is divided into parlors, kitchen and rooms for various activities. In the completed plant a parish 
house and rectory are included. 

The Baptist Church budding is similar to the above 
except that a baptismal pool is requin'd. This is of good 
size, perhaps 100 sq ft. in area, and of convenient depth. 

Provision for warming the viater is nec(’»sary. The pool is 
closed off or covered ov(T except as needed. 

The Unitarian Church jdan is that of an auditorium 
with a platform in front and a choir gallery at the back or 
on one side. Committee rooms and social rooms are 
rc<iuired. 

The Christian Science temple is similar in plan. The 
equipment of reading rooms, study rooms, etc., is larger 
than for other buildings of this class. 

The Synagogue plan is that of a square covered by a 
flat dome. At the center of the east side is tne altar plat- 
form and in the orthodox synagogue the recess for the ark 
of the covenant. The main entrance and vestibules will 
be on the west. The reader’s desk is on the main floor, ’“Other ProtestantChurches,” We.stPresby- 

quite advanced* from the altar precinct. At one side of the cnan lurc i, iing lumpton, 

platform is the jirivate room of the rabbi, 14 X 14 ft. and a similar room for the reader on the other. A chapel 
14 X 18 ft. to 16 X 25 ft. may be located at one side of the front. School rooms 16 X 25 ft. may be at one side or 
in the basement. Beside these are the library, 14 X 25 ft., assembly and parlor, 24 X 36 ft. In the orthodox 




Fig. 7. — Protestant Fpiscopal Christ Church, New Haven, (\mn. 



Fio. 6. — St. Mark's Knglish Lutheran Church, Hoxbury, Mass. 
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nynagogue no organ or separate choir are employed. The architectural design follows the Byzantine, affected by 
the Saracenic, and the decoration will employ Hebrew symbols, the seven branched candlestick and six pointed star 
and the geometric designs growing out of it. 

Beside the orthodox, there arc the conservative and the modern or reformed synagogues, in which the ancient 
practice and liturgy is somewhat modified. In these buildings the reader’s desk is placed on the altar platform. 
The pipe organ and choir are employed, in a gallery on the east side. The altar platform is considerably enlarged 
to admit of the more elaborate service. Some of the modern synagogues contain large upper galleries so that the 
total capacity may exceed the ordinary audience. In these buildings, very complete cloak rooms, etc., are intro- 
duced. The style of arehiteciure is considerably modified, tending 'to the Classic, but the central dome is contained 
for practical and aesthetic reasons. 



Fios. 9 and 10. — Floor plans of The Temple (Synagogue), St. Paul, Minn. 


The Cath'drul as related to the ehureh is the ofTicial place of service of the Bishop. Of large size and noble 
appearance, it has nothing of dilTerence from other church buildings other than in size. The basement or crypt may 
contain special chapels. There is sometimes a church school or college in connection, which will not differ greatly 
from other schools. Notable examples of cathedrals are m New York, Baltimore and other large cities. 

Student Chapeh in theological seminaries are sometimes seated in lines parallel to the main axis of the building. 
The building is in this ease an enlarged choir with the chancel at the end. 

26.^ Detention Buildings. 

26a. The Lockup. — The lockup is intonded for temporary detontion of persons 
accused of minor offenses or crime. It is nseil also for shelter of vagrants and other persons in 
severe weather. The laws of the different states vary in accordance with conditions, as whether 
there bo a large colored population. In the usual ease the })uilding is required to contain two 
rooms so that tlie sexes may be segregated. Minimum dimensions are 22 X 40 X 10 ft. The 
women’s room is furnished witli a cot; the man’s room with standard steel cells, 5 X 7 X 7 to 
8 ft. in dimensions, provided with a cot or plank bed. A typical plan with four cells is hero 
shown. 

The building is of masonry or concrete, and is equipped with light, preferably electric, and with prison closets. 
A stove is used for heating. Detention rooms in a court house or other building may be constructed adjacent to a 
main exit, but not in a basement below ground. 

266. Police Stations. — The police station is a development to answer the require- 
ments of a town or city. The detention portion is enlarged to contain a number of cells and an 
office portion fev police and other officials. In no cases should a police station be located in the 
basement of a building. The plan of a ix)licc station includes a cell room for men, one or more 
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detention rooms for women and for juvenile offenders, and a room for vagrants and persons 
seeking shelter in severe weather. All these rooms should be on the fii^t floor and as near the 
street level as possible. Two or more stories of cells and all expedients involving the movement 
of persons up or down stairs are impracticable. 

Cdl Room. — Cells must be 5 X 7 ft. size, with prison closets, and may have washbowls with bubble fountains 
cnnibined. • 

Detention ruoma for teomen are similar to coll rooms. Separate rooms of not less than 80 8<i. ft. urea are desir- 
able, with prison closets, wash bowls and bubble fountains and cots. I^ach room should be ventilated by a separate 
duct. 

Juvenile Rooms. — The detention of juveniles requires rooms like those for women. 

Tramp Rooms. — The room for vairrants and persons seeking shelter retiuire a prison closet, wash bowl and bub- 
ble fountain. SleepinK platforms made of smooth wood restini? on heavy eh'ats about (i inches hiKh should bo 
provided. The room should be above Kround, well ventilated, heated and liKhted. Shower baths may be added. 

The offi.ee portion of the police station will contain the muster room, captain’s olfice, clerk’s oHice, a fireproof 
vault for storage of records, a large sitting room. In the second story, offices for the sergeants, roundsmen and 
detectives and the section or dormitory rooms for policemen, with toilets and showers. 

At one side, on the ground level, will be the patrol barn with stalls for horses, harness rooms, grain and hay 
storage, or a garage equipment where motor vehicles are used. 



26c. Jails.- -'J'his class of ])iiil<lings contcriiplalos the continued dotentiort of the 
inmates, and requires a complete equipment for cooking and serving meals. Tlie cells must 
be arranged with bunks. 8iek wards or hospital cells arc necessary. Opportunity for bathing 
should be provided, preferably by shower baths. The requirements for protection, security, 
segregation, accessibility and sanitation as for police stations, arc imperative, ’'i’hcro should 
be ample sunlight in every part. 

Witness Rooms. — It may be necpRsary to detain wilne88e.s for a time, and the jail HcrvcH uh the most convenient 
place. Special rooms bir such detention, 8 X 10 ft. in size with good windows, toilet and wash bowl, and vent flues 
are required. While these rooms need not be cells they should be secure. Meals will be served from the jail 
kitchen. 

Jailer's Residenec. — The jail plant includes a residence for the official in charge, separaic'd from other portions 
by standard fire doors and standard fire walls. 

26d. Workhouses. — These institutions arc intermediate between the jail and 
the penitentiary. The workhouse in a city location must resemble the jail in point of security 
against escape. The interior arrangement will be like that of an industrial school, with work 
buildings located in an enclosed space protected by walls or fences as circumstances demand. 
Separation of sexes, protection against fire, proper sanitary equipment, lic;at, ventilation, etc., 
are imperative. P'or dormitories and sleeping rooms, the required areas per person are, for one 
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80 sq. ft., for two 120 sq. ft., for three 160 sq. ft., and for four or more 45 sq. ft. for each person. 
For dining room 15 sq*. ft. per person are required. Exercise rooms are required equal to the 
dining room in area. Assembly rooms should have 6 sq. ft. per person. School rooms for the 
primary education of illiterates are necessary; also private quarters for officials include dining 
rooms, reading rooms and dormitories. 

Where located in the country the description of industrial schools will apply in general for 
the workhouse. 

26e. Industrial Schools. — Institutions of this class are most advantageously 
located away from cities where a considerable area of ground can be obtained. In this case the 
items of accessibility from town and provision for adequate water, sower, light, heat and power 
must be kept in mind (see “Institutions Isolated from Town and Cities,” Art. 29). The ten- 
dency is to divide the inmates into groups, housed in cottages, grouped around central buildings 
containing the dining room, kitchen, assembly hall, etc. In some of these institutions a walled 
enclosure is necessary. Open dormitories are suitable for younger inmates. Quarters for 
attendants and hosj)ital spaces are necessary. The directors of the institution and certain other 
officials should have separabi cottag('s for residence. In so far as buildings of considerable size 
arc built, they should be of fireproof materials with a minimum of woodwork. One-story 
cottages may be of less substantial character. 

26/. Industrial Homes for Women. — Detention institutions for this class of 
offenders resemble workhouses for m(;n. They will require somewhat different buildings. 
There will be the administration building, reception building, maternity building and hospital, 
cottages, ref(H!tory and assembly hall, industrial buildings, superintendent’s residence, 
employees’ cottages and central heating plant. 


Thr administration budding will contain offices for the stipcrintoncloni, accountant, and other business em- 
ployees, parlors and viaitiriK rooms, a committee or board meeting room, ante rooms to the same 

lirreinng liudding. — This building should contain, record rooms, 16 X 24 ft.; medical examination rooms, 
10 X 1 1 ft.; detention rooms for individuals, 10 X 1 1 ft., bathing and toilet rooms; kitchen or serving room, 12 X 
18 ft.; and matron’s suite. The building will require barred windows and locked doors. 

The inaUrnitu budding though small will be like other maternity hospitals. 

The cottages should lx* not over tw'o storii's nigh, for groups of not more than 20 persons in single or double 
rooms. Provisions against escape are generally necessary on w'lndows and doors. 

Industrial Budding. — While a number of the inmates may be engaged in housework or the kitchen, a working 
building may be desirable in large institutions. The principal industries would be sewing, preserving, drying and 
other light work. 

The refectory and assevddy hall will contain the kitchen and storage rooms, etc. Its size will be controlled by 
the expected occupation on the biwis of 20 ft per person in the dining room. The kitchen and dining room should 
be wholly above ground. The a.ssembly liall will require at least 8 sq. ft. per person. 

The Superintendeni's Residence. — The hou.se should be isolated from the other buildings and have its own 
enclosure so that the family will not be intruded upon by the inmates. It should have .about eight rooms. 

The employees' cottages w'lll be smaller, five or six rooms being sufficient, each with its own enclosure, or tho 
buildings may be in a group enclosure outside the area acce.ssible to inmates. 

Central Heating Plant. — The necessities for the production of heat, light and power will determine the size and 
location of the plant. In severe climates the use of exhaust steam for heating has resultial in great economies. 
Ample coal storage spaee is imperative. The building should be capable of enlargement without difficulty both as 
to heating and power e<iuipnieiit. 

Minor Buddings. — Small dairy barns, sheds, silos, swine pens and poultry houses are needl'd in the ordinary 

case. 

Enclosures. — Some institutions have no enclosing fences. While this may be practicable in certain locations, 
a low wall or a fence that cannot be scaled is preferable for many reasons aside from prevention of escape. 

26flr. Reformatories and Penitentiaries. — No essential difference obtains as 
between these types of institutions. There will be an administration building, cell buildings, 
dining and kitchen building, central heating and power station, school, various shops, store 
houses, barns, a hospital and a women’s building. The buildings will be surrounded by a wall 
from 15 to 35 ft. high, having a main entrance with guard houses; gates for wagons and railway 
cars. All buildings will be fireproof. For an institution of this kind a plot of ground 1000 ft. 
square will suffice, aHhough larger areas are not unusual. A portion of the ground is used for 
gardens, etc. 
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The administration building will contain the offices of the warden, receiving and recording rooms and other 
business offices, committee and board rooms, officers’ dining rooms, living rooms for mindr officials, barber shop and 
bath rooms, school rooms and an auditorium or assembly hall sufficient for the entire number of inmates at S sq. 
ft. per inmate in large rooms. 

Cell blocks arc composed of individual cells of standard size, 5 X 7 X 7 ft. high, arranged in three or four storit's, 
constructed of reinforced concrete or of brick with concrete floors. The block is double faced, with a utility corridor 
about SH ft. wide between. About the cell block on both sides and end.s there will be a corridor about 1 1 ft. wide 
A basement for pipes will extend over the whole area. The upper tiers of cells will be reached by iron stairs leading 
to balconies along the fronts. Stairs and balconies are of iron work or concrete, or may be paved vrith terrazzo. 
The ceiling and roof over the building will be of concrete. The masonry walN, about 3 ft. thick, will contain large 
windows extending from about 5 ft. above the floor to the top of the upper cell openings, or sufficiently to give ex- 
cellent light to all parts. The window sash are opened by multiple operator.^. The steel cell fronts are held in 
place by bolts extending through to the utility corridor. The locking device is such that all cells in a tier may bo 
locked by throwing a lever at the end of the block. At the same time any cell may bo separately locked or un- 
locked. Each cell contains a prison water closet, combined wash bowl and bubble fountain, electric liglit and fold- 
ing iron cot w'lth mattress. The lighting service W'lll be switched so that the entire control, divided into several 
sections, for the cells, corridors, etc., will bo on the main floor. The system of water supply and waste, ventilation 
and lighting will be exposed in the utility corridor. Blast and exhaust fans are ri'quired for ventilation. The heat- 
ing by fresh air is supplemented by direct radiation. Each cell has a separate vent. In some cell buildings the 
masonry is plastered; in others, faced with pressed brick. The exit from the cell room will bo at the grill leading 
to the corridor between cell buildings. An emergency door is placed on one side of the wing. 

Disci [>li nary Cells . — Provision should be made for disciplinary coiifimuiuuit either in a small wing or separato 
building. The detail will be the same as m the regular cell house. 

Uospitol Citls . — The prison ho.spital diflfera from the ordinary only in the use of the “cell front” on the hos- 
pital rooms. Examination rooms, a dispensary and dentists’ office are reipnn^d. There should be a numb<*r of 
cells for prisoners suspected of insanity. A sun porch for tubercular patients should bo of iron and glass. The 
work must be equal to the regular cell in security. 

While the standard cell house is employed in mo.st prisons, it is not universal. The cells of the prison at 
Guelph, Canada, arc arranged along the outside walls with a central corridor. At Joliet, Illinois, the cell 
house is circular with cells along the outside. A central watch tow’t'r i-nabh's a guard to look directly into each 
cell, which may be closed on the front by steel and glass to secure privacy to the prisomT from all persons but 
the guard. 

The Dining Hall . — A large hall connected witn the kitchen. The table.s are arranged in rows, the prisoners 
facing forward. About 15 sq. ft. per man is allowed including ai.sles. In some institutions tabl(‘S are set in the 
ordinary way with men all around, allowing 20 sq. ft. per man. The IuiHh ac(*ommodate 800 to 1000 piTsons and 
are without po.sts. A music platform is a 
feature of some dining halls. 

Kitchdi and pantry arrangcunenta are 
similar to what is usual in hotels. Storage 
spaces for meats, milk, etc., arc provided 
with artificial refrigeration. 

The Junting and lumer station will be 
furnished with equipment adequate for 
spaces to be heated, and the lighting and 
power required for the institution. The 
heating will be done by exhau.st steam in 
part. The power eijuipment will d<*pend 
upon the size of the shops and the de- 
mands for power to open and close gates, 
move cars, etc., on the grounds. A chim- 
ney of a capacity considerably in excess of 
the boiler power first installed should be 
erected and the power house and coal storage arranged to permit future extensions without disturbance to pre- 
vious equipment. 

The number of immigrants from other countries, as well as native illiteracy, makes a school necessary, especially 
in reformatories for young men. The school w'lll be for instruction in rc^ading, writing, English language and 
arithmetic. Standard class rooms about 23 X 32 ft. with full lighting, ventilation and regular equipment arc 
required. The furniture should be adapted to the use of grown men. 

Barns, shops and storehouses should be designed on modern lines. 

The moments prison or ward is composed of separate rooms, about 8 X 10 ft. with doors of metal, barred on 
upper portions, and windows in outside walls. The plumbing and ventilation will be similar to what is installed 
in the ordinary cell buildings. The rooms will be furnished wath beds. A separate kitchen, dining room and stor- 
age pantry with refrigeration is necessary and hospital cells isolatt^d and sound proof, a physician’s office, a small 
dispensary, social rooms, a visitor’s reception room and small visiting rooms. Also a suite for the matron and stafT. 

Prison Walls . — The enclosing walls of a prison are of masonry or concrete, from 15 to 35 ft. high. The most 
common height is 22 ft. No wall will prevent escape unless guarded, so that excessive height is quite useless. A 
number of wall heights are as follows: 
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ThomaRton, Maine; Alcatraz, Calif. (U. S.) 15 ft. 

Elmira, N. Y.; Windsor, Vt.; Boise, Idaho; Ionia, Mich.; McAlester, Okla 16 ft. 

San Quentin, Calif.; Rawlins, Wyo 17 ft. 

Granite, Okla.; Saute Fe, N. M.; Weatherfield, Conn.; Salem, Oregon 18 ft. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. ; Deer Lodge, Mont.; Folsom, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Trenton, N. J. 20 ft. 

Ossining, N. Y .... 21 ft. 

Coneord, Mass.; llutehinsoii, Kan.; Charleston, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; St. Cloud, Minn.; 

Waupun, Green Bay, Wis 22 ft. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; JelTersonville, Ind .... 35 ft. 


The desirable features of a first-rate wall are depth in the ground, not less than 6 ft , smoothness and the 
absence of projecting parts, or buttresses. Nothing should be attached to the walls, such as lighting fixtures, wires, 
etc., which would serve as holding places for a rope by which a prisoner might attempt escape. The top should 
be rounded. In some examples, the top is formed with a projecting roll on the inside. In the design of such 
walls, wind pressure must be taken into account. A wall 22 ft. high will need to be about 3 ft. thick at the bottom 
and IH ft. thick at the top, in an exposed location, to resist overturning under the force of a heavy wind. The 
prison at Rahway, N. J., has a reinforced concrete wall, quite thin, with buttresses on the outside. 

Guardhouses . — These may be of steel and concrete, or of timber work and should be large enough to shelter 
the guard in severe weather. The windows should extiuid to the floor. From the guard house a walk, 2 ft. wide, to 
about 30 ft. m each direction is desirable. The walk may be on top the wall or along the outside, with a railing for 
safety. The guard house requires a stove or other heater and a toilet. The approach to the guardhouse should be 
from the outside of the prison yard or by a steel door on the inside. From ttiis a ladder or spiral stair leads to the 
top. 

Wauon Gates . — The gates from the prison yard will be double. The first gate opens into a walled enclosure to 
contain a wagon and team and the si'cond to the outside. They may be formed to swing, slide or lift. The gate 
should be tin* full height of the* wall or the wall should be carried over, as high as at other ptiints. The gates should 
bo smooth, formed with solid surfaces without gratings or catch points for climbing upon, and strong emough to 
resist forcing. 

Railway enclosures will be of sufficient size to contain three or four railway cars The rules of the railway 
companies as to clearance will determine the width. The clear height of these gates does not usually confoi m to the 
26 or 28 ft. of head room demanded by the railway company, but so far as practicable should do so The size makes 
the gates difficult to operate by hand. A systiun of gears and cranks will diminish the difficulty but power is desir- 
able. The custom of dehviTing cars only into the gate enclosure makes a yard engine or a cable hauling system 
necessary for moving cars to the heating plant, storehouse and shops. 

Yard Liyhtiny , — The enclosing walls are usually illuminated at night. The best form of yard lighting is by 
flood lighting or by lamp posts set 10 to 12 ft, from the walls and furnished with reflectors to throw the light upon 
it. The wiring should be underground and (he control switchi's located conveniently to the official in charge of 
lighting. Other parts of the prison yards, all walks, drives, entrances, etc., may b(* lighted in the same way. In 
some places lights may be attached to buihlings. The approachi'S and the front portions of the prison grounds 
should be lighted adequately for good app(*arance. 

Water tSupply and Samtation . — This type of institution is usually located nw.ay from large towns and public 
systems of water supply and waste, electric current supply so that these utilities must be provided independently. 

Prison Camps . — It is the practice to send prisoners from penitentiaries to places within the state to be em- 
ployed in grading, ditching and farming. The buildings required for this are; a headquarters building 20 X 24 ft. 
for the guards and superintiuideiits, a bunk house with 85 8<i. ft. per person, refectory and store hou.se. The build- 
ings will be of frame, very simple in construction. A camp on a prison farm would be more permanent and better 
constructed. Most of the work of con-struction would be done by the prisoners who may be <iuartered in tents for 
a time. 

26/i. Insane Asylums and Homes for Feeble-minded and Epileptics. — In the older institutions 
of the United States the various classes of patients are placed in one large building. This is objectionable from 
many standpoints, yeparate cottages are superior to large buildings. Greater attention to fire prevention and 
provision against accident is necessary than with institutions sheltering persons of normal mentality. No build- 
ings of infiammablc nature should bo occupied by insane persons even in small groups. Where both sexes are 
admitted, segregation must bo carried to completion. Persons of defective mentality and all who are afflicted 
with insanity require hospital conditions in the buildings they occupy. The portions of these buildings devoted 
to violent wards require prbtectioii about windows and doors, stairways, etc. 

The list of principal buildings for industrial homes will apply to these institutions. The ordinary cottages, 
so called, •will be as follows: 

Class 1: For persons slightly affected; for voluntary patients. 

Class 2; For severe cases; for cripples and bed-ridden. 

Class 1. — Furnished with day rooms, for the entire group on each floor, dormitory rooms, single or multiple, 
linen and supply closets, attendants’ rooms, toilets and bath. Voluntary patients are housed separately from 
others. 

Class 2. — Similar to Class 1, but having a dining room and kitchen, diet kitchen. Latrines are substituted for 
ordinary closets. Cripples and bed-ridden patients are housed separately from- severe cases. 

Farm Colonies . — Certain groups of feeble-minded and epileptics are capable of working and may be formed into 
farm colonies. The colonics should be close to the main institution so that medical supervision is not lost sight of 
by reason of the inconvenience to the attcndiug physicians. 
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Separate houses for the director and certain officials are necessary. An insane asylum or feeble-minded home 
is an undesirable place to bring up a family of children. 

27. Charitable Purpose Buildings. 

27o. Homes for Dependent Children. — Inmates of this type will include infants, 
children and youths. The normal children are quite commonly adopted into families, and 
defectives as they approach maturity are placed in institutions for epileptics, feeble-mindeti, 
tubercular or insane. The inmates are formed into small groups according to their degree of 
mentality; segregation is necessary. Primary education is afforded for those able tc; learn. 
The work of the hospital is to secure nutrition and growth, and to cure siudi defects as (*hd> foot, 
spinal deformity, tuberculous joints and the like. Hospital conditions are necessary, and the 
same types of buildings, on a smaller scale, as for other custodial institutions. 

276. Poorhouses, Homes for the Aged and Infirm. — In the first of these institu- 
tions a certain number of inmates will be of defective mentality. For them a separate ])uilding 
should be provided where custodial care may be maintained. The other buildings will be simi- 
lar to family hotels with single and double rooms, social and dining rooms, etc;. An assembly 
room is provided for amusements and for religious services, where a separate chapel is not built. 
The cottage system is most advantageous for th(;se institutions, with an administration building 
containing the offices and other public rooms, dining rooms, etc. Tlu; cottages may contain 
40 rooms as a maximum. Aged couples capable of maintaining good conditions may be assigned 
rooms together. Otherwise sex separation is practiced. 

27c. Veterans^ Homes.— This type of institution follows the general scheme of 
homes for the aged and infirm. The dessirable arrangement would comprise an administration 
building, central heating and power plant, large and small cottag(*s. Tlu* small (!ottagc*s will b(i 
occupied by married couples and pcTsons desiring to be indeix'ndent. The larger will accom- 
modate such as require continuous care. 

27(1. Schools for the Deaf and Blind. — This form of education requires intimate 
personal instruction and care. The institutions provide housing, hospital care and n^creation 
facilities, as well as teaching, and arc commonly under boards of control or charities. The 
buildings will be similar to those for able-bodied defectiv(‘S excu'pt for si)(‘cial arrang(*m(ints to 
meet the peculiar limitations of the pupils. For schools for the deaf it will be necessary to 
install sight signals and for the blind, those based on sounil. Class rooms will be about half th(J 
standard size. Classes of mutes number from four to twelve. For t.h(» })lind the classes are 
about the same for most work. The younger pupils will be provided with open dormitories. 
The older ones should have individual or double rooms. Segregation is, of course, lu'cessary 
outside the class rooms and dining lialls. Vocational instruction is usually given. Shop build- 
ings are necessary with manual training benches, etc. Among the persons attending these 
schools a certain percent will be of defective mentality, but as these an' gradually ri*mov(‘d to 
other institutions, no special provision is made for them. As in other institutions the system of 
small units about a main building is superior to large structures. In some examples the build- 
ings are formed into quadrangles enclosing recreation spaces. Blind schools offeu* instruction 
in music and will require organ space in the assembly hall. Special provision against accid(*nt 
is necessarj% such as railings about points of danger. 

28. Hospital Purpose Buildings. 

28a. General Hospitals. — These are usually large buildings in whicli tin* separa- 
tion or isolation of parts is brought about by wings or closed bridges. B(*twe(‘n diff(;rent wings 
glazed doors or fireproof doors are used for Isolation. The usual divisions arc: m(‘dical wards, 
surgical wards, obstetrical wards, children's wards. 

The administration portion will contain the general office, waiting rooms, examination rooms, physicians* 
offices, matron’s suite, the general kitchen and dining rooms for patients, officers and help (sec Art. 22/). The ward 
spaces will be divided into single rooms, small and large wards. In each ward, a utc^nsil room, linen room, locker 
room with individual lockers for each patient, diet kitchens, general and private toilets. A laundry for patients 
and a separate laundry for attendants. The minimum single room should be 10 X 14 ft , double room 14 X 14 ft. 
and wards 85 sq. ft. per person including aisles. Lighting, heating and ventilation should be: one foot of glass to 
six of floor space; 70 deg. temperature, humidified if possible; 1800 cu. ft. of fresh air per person per hour. Hot 
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water heat is decidedly preferable, on account of excellent control. Local humidifiers are capable of maintaining 
desired conditions. Special electric signal systems for nurses are provided. Live steam at 30-lb. pressure is used 
for sterilization and the kitchen requirements. For this service a small boiler is desirable. A large general sterilizer 
in the basement is used for mattressi's, clothes, etc , smaller ones in each utensil room and a special sterilizer for 
bandages and instruments in operating rooms. The corridors, utensil rooms, operating rooms and toilets should 
be capable of extreme sterilization and cleaning. Patients’ rooms, if brought to the same condition, are apt to be 
depressing. No materials should be employed, however, that would be damaged by ordmary cleaning. 

The elevators and the doors to them should be of a capacity to pass n full size cot. Push button control is 
necessary where a regular elevator man is not employed. The elevator should be convenient to the ambulance 
entrance on the ground level. It should not be immediately adjacent to patients’ rooms 

Laboratorifs, Operating Rooms, Etc. — It is customary to provide one or more laboratory rooms. X-ray rooms, 
baking rooms and for other special siTvice. These may be in the basement. The operating room should be not 
less than 300 ft. an'a, to contain the necessary fixtures and should be very well lighted, with top lighting subject to 
control. The uitherizing room may be adjacent or where most convenient. This will be somewhat less m area 
than the operating room. 

Sound jtroof Rooms. — The obstetric ward should be divided by soundproof walls and partitions and should have 
soundproof doors. Otherwise the rooms and wards are not dilTerent from ordinary. 

Sunporches enclosed with glass for convalescents are desirable especially in severe climates. They should 
be provided with ample venting panels. 

Screens and Weatherstrips. — All parts of hospitals and sanitariums of (‘very sort should be screened on windows 
and doors. Metal weather strips arc necessary to prevent drafts. 

Nurses' Dormitories. — Separate buildings for nurses and attendants are necessary in order to maintain effi- 
ciency, and prevent infection. One or more social rooms are necessary and single and double sleeping rooms with 
general toilets and baths. The room sizes will be similar to those in wards. The basement spaces should not be 
used for sleeping rooms. 

286. Hospitals for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. — The sumo advice us to tlio 
location of other public institutions will apply to sanitarium for tuberculosis witli the udditionul 
precaution tliat quiet an<l freedom from dust is n(‘cessary to siuuu'ssful treatment. 

Grounds. — Ample grouml should be jirovided, shielded from the north and west but open to the sunshine from 
other points of the compass 



Buildings. — The plan arrangement in tuberculo.sis sanitariums will differ from other hospitals in that exposure 
to the outside air and sun.shine is essential to cure, h'or this reason large window spaces and ample porches are re- 
quired. Ilooms facing to the north or otherwise deprived of sunshine arc not suitc'd for the work. Such spaces 
should be a.ssignetl to corridors, toilet and bath rooms and other utilities. 

Rooms find Wards. — Patients’ rooms should be exposed to sunshino and protected from the north w’ind. A 
room 7 ft. wide by 13 ft. long is a minimum. Ceiling heights above 10 ft. arc not necessary. A French window ex- 
tending to the floor, and not less than 4*.^ ft. wide should bo provided, so that the cot may be moved out upon the 
porch. Such windows can bo made weather tight by the use of metal strips. Double rooms should be 10 X 12 ft. 
and the adjacent porch space should be 10 X 12 ft. in size. 

Porches — All porches should be covered and screened and provided with sliding curtains of canvas to protect 
against rain. Large wards should be divided by screens into alcoves where practicable. In the same way, the 
spaces on porches may be broken up so that the long row of hospital beds will not be visible to all patients. The 
screens should be held up fiom the floor about a foot and extend to 6 ft. in height. 

Administration — The administration spaces w’lll be similar to those at other hospitals. The laundry should 
be equipped with a sterilizer, and none but patients’ clothes should be treated in the general laundry. 
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Residences and Cottages . — Institutions for tubercular patients should provide houses for the superintendent 
and the employees, and a separate budding for nurses and attendants. 

Convalescent Camps . — Tubercular patients may be sent to a convalescent camp for final treatment. Such 
camps should be situated in places where food supply, fuel, sewage disposal and medical care can be readily obtained. 
Very simple cottages, a dining hall and work shop are required. The be.st location will be in the neighborhood of 
the regular sanitarium, where the same physicians can oversee the progress of the inmates. 


29. Institutions Isolated from Towns 
and Cities. — Public institutions arc not 
always located where advantage can be 
taken of the protection and the conveniences 
of a city. In this case everything included 
under the head of public utilities must be 
providt'd by the institutions themselves. 

The fundamental necessiticis are transpor- 
tation, water, drainage, heat, light, en- 
closure, fire protection and police service. 

Bf'sides these are such eh^ments as soil qual- 
ities, climate, exposure, safety from the 
violence of nature. Subordinate provisions 
are for storage, refrigeration, industries and amusements. 
ac(u\ssorv to the main object of the institution whudi may 
ndigious or political. 



Fia. IT). — ConvalcHCcnt open cottage. 


All such general jirovisions are 
be disciplinary, military, socual 


Transportation muat be by railway, in the ordinary cane. To attempt to maintaiii communication by wagon 
roads is expensive and hazardous in a severe climate. Where possible to obtain it, a railway side track will save from 


uni IS oi wiiicn snouiu oe, reaay lor service upon eompieiioii oi me ursb iniiKiings. x ne ni'iiiiriK uiui power nbaiiun 
will make the system of water supply available and may be iiecoHsary for pumping the etHmuit of the septic tanks. 

Drainage i.s second only to water supply. The clearing of the ground of surface water and the disposal of waste 
water by natural means is fundamental. Septic tank.s for the treatment of sewage are necessary to avoid pollution 
of lakes and streams. The system of drains should be determined upon as soon as the general disposition of build- 
ings is made. 

Knclo.surc; in an isolated location will vary from the farm fence to the masonry wall with or witliout guards 
us conditions require. 

Fire protection depends directly on the power plant and water supply for efhciency. The most effective firo 
protecting device is the sprinkler .system which involves the construction of a tower and tank at least 25 ft higher 
than the loftiest building. The tank may be of 50,00()-gallon.s capacity supported by a bUm I frame or masonry 
tower. The water stored in the tank must be warmed by a special heater in winter, l.arge water mains are 
extended to various points with fire hydrants at intervals. 

Police service, from the single watehman in the best locations to a considerable f exposed places, must 

be taken into account. Permanent police service will re<|ui-re guard houses, etc. 

Soil qualities are important to institutions contemplating self-support. Sod analysis sliould be obtained where 
possible. 

Climate and exposure will effect the design of grounds and buildings, especially where a periorl of years is 
expected to intervene before completion. In this case the first buildings should be grouped in such a way as to bo 
convenient in operation at once, leaving future development to work into the scheme in an orderly manner. 

Storage depends upon conditions, but wall concern first the coal supply which may be delivered during the 
summer season and must be conveniently placed. 

Refrigeration by ice or mechanical means ts imperative and may be extensive. Ice storage may be employed 
in some cases. The supply storage and ice storage is sometimes combined. 

Industries and amusements are essential to many isolated institutions. The character of the institution will 
determine the types of buildings to bo erected for these purposes. 

Future Development . — In any institution enlargement should be anticipated. While a natural barrier on one 
or more sides may be an advantage, there should be always a practiealde outlet by which future growth may take 
place without disproportionate expense. This involves a general study of the lands adjacent. 
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ACOUSTICS OF BUILDINGS 
By F. R. Watson 

Increased attention has been paid in late years to the acoustical disturbances in buildings 
with the desire on the part of architects and builders to avoid these defects as far as possible. 
This desire has led to scientific iuvcistigations of the subject that have solved some fundamental 
problems and given formulas and data for guidance. 

Acoustical disturbances are due first, to the sound generated within a room, which gives 
rise to echoes and reverberation; and second, to sounds outside that are transmitted into the 
room through walls, ventilating ducts, and other paths, and cause confusion. The sound in a 
room may be controlled by the proper design of the volume and shape of the room and by th(i 
use of a calculated amount of absorbing material, while the extraneous sounds may be minimized 
by properly constructed walls, doors, and windows. The problem may therefore be considered 
in a two-fold aspect: the acoustics of rooms and the insulation of rooms. 

30. Acoustics of Rooms. 

30a. Action of Sound in a Room. — When a sound is generated in a room it pro- 
ceeds outward from the source at the rapid .rate of about 1200 ft. pc'.r sec. and, by successive 
reflections from the boundaries, very quickly fills a room of ordinary dimensions. Fig. 16 shows 




Fia. Ifi. — Pulfio of sound in a room ^o of a second Fia. 17.— ^Tho same pulse }^o of a second later, 
after leaving the source. showing reflections and interferences. 

the position of a pulse of sound in a room 60 X 40 ft., sec. after it started from the source. 
Fig. 17 gives the same pulse }4q sec. later and shows th(‘ increasing refletdions and interferences. 
The imagination readily pictures the conditions Jfo later when the entire volume of the 
room is filled with sound proceeding in every direction. The wiilth of the sound pulse should 
be much wider than shown if it is to represent actual conditions, be(;ause speech sounds take 
at least for their generation^ and musical sounds are frequently prolonged a second or 

more. In the meantime, the energy of the pulse is tliminished at each reflection by the absorp- 
tion of a fraction of the incident sound, so that it is used up after a number of reflections, depend- 
ing on the absorbing efficiency of the surfaces it strikes. 

30b. Conditions for Perfect Acoustics. — Perfect acoustical conditions for hearing 
require that tl’ie sound shall rise to a satisfactory intensity which shall be equal in every part 
of the room, with no echoes or distortion of the original sound, and that it shall then die out in 
a suitably short time so as not to interfere with the succeeding sounds. Unfortunately, these 
ideal conditions are not fulfilled in rooms. The reflections of sound give rise to distortions and 
unequal intensities in different parts of the room and, except for special cases, it is impossible to 
secure simultaneously a suitable intensity and a proper time of reverberation. It will be shown, 
however, that while the ideal is rarely found, satisfactory acoustics may be obtained for audi- 
toriums of usual shape and size. 

30c. Formula for Intensity and Reverberation. — Reasoning in the manner just 
described, Sabine ^ developed an equation for the reverberation in a room, a simplified form 
^ Scripture, “The Study of Speech curves,” Carnegie Institution Publication, IflOfl. 

* American Architect, 1919 
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of which for practical use is given in a succeeding paragraph. Later, Jiiger,' using a different 
constant, deduced the formula in a somewhat different form and disciissed its applications to 
an auditorium. Thus, he developed the formula: E — where E is the intensity of the 

sound per unit volume t seconds aftc'r the initial intcuisity Eo has been built up, n being the 
number of reflections that have taken place, and a the fraction of the energy absorbed at each 
reflection. More completely, the formula may be written: 

ava 

where the initial intensity, Eo — 4A/avs^ is seen to depend on the energy given out by the 
source in one second; the velocity of sound; «, the area of all surfaces exposed to the action 
of the sound; and a, the average sound-absorbing coefficient of these surfaces. Inspection of 
the relation shows that the intensity may be increased by making the source of sound, ii, more 
intense; also, for a given Ay the intensity may be reduced by increasing the absorption, (W. 

The decadence of the sound is given by the factor: The time of reverberation, 

ty is increased by increasing the volume, Wy of the room, so that largo rooms may be expected 
to have excessive reverberation. A decrease in t may be brought about by increasing the 
absorbing power, as, and thus improve the reverberation, but this procedure cannot be carried 
too far because an increase in the absorption decreases the initial intensity, as shown previously. 
The conclusion is drawn that only in special cases can both suitable intensity and time of 
reverberation be obtained for the same conditions in an auditorium. 

30d. Correction of Faulty Acoustics. — The practical solution of the problem of 
(!orrecting faulty acoustics, has been made by Sabine® whose scientific work has established the 
fundamental facts of the subject. Assuming a sound of average intensity, ho developed the 
simple formula: t = kW/aSy where t is the time of reverberation; Wy the volume of the room; 
aHy the absorbing power of all the interior surfaces; and A’, a constant, depending on the units 
used, being equal to 0.164 when W is measured in cubic meters and a is taken in square meters. 
The term as is the sum of all the various absorbing ag(‘neies in the room and may be exprcBsed 
as: 

as = aiSi + 02«2 “h a, 3»3 -}- 

where Si may bo taken as the area of all the plaster surfaces, and Oi as the absorbing coefficient 
of unit area of plaster surface; S 2 the area of all the wooden surfaces and 02 the corresponding 
absorbing coefficient, etc., until all the; absorbing surfaces are included. 

In a sorios of inv<'8tif?ations lastinK several years, Sabine determined the absorbing coefficients of the various 
materials conimonly used in buildiiiK construction. His values are as follows, a.s8Uining that unit area of open 
window spare has perfect absorbing power and that its coefficient is taken as unity; 


Tablk 1. — Sound Absokbino Coefficients 


Matehial 


CoEKFieiBNT 


Wood sheathing, (hanl piinO 
Plaster on wood lath 

Plaster on wire lath 

Plaster on tile 

(dasB 

Brick set in Portland cement 

Audience 

Oil paintings, Cinclusive of frames) . . . . 

House plants, per cubic meter 

Carpet rugs 

Oriental rugs, extra heavy 

Cheese cloth 

Cretonne cloth 

Shelia curtains 

Hair felt, 2.5 cm. thick, 8 cm. from wall 
Cork 2.5 cm. thick loose on floor . 
Linoleum, loose on floor 


0 0«1 
0 034 
0 033 
0 025 
0.027 
0.025 
0.00 
0 28 
0 11 
0 20 
0 29 
0.019 
0 15 
0.23 
0.78 
0.10 
0.12 


*“Zur Thoorie des Naehhalls ” Sitsungsberichte der Kais. Akad. der Wissensch, in Wien, Math-Naturw. 
Klasse; Bd. CXX. Abt. 2a, Mai, 1911. 

* “Architectural Acoustics.” A series of papers in the American Architect, 1900, and later papers. 
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Material 

Audience, per person. i 

Isolated man 

Isolated woman 

Plain ash settees, each 

Plain ash settees, per seat 

Plain ash chairs, “bent wood” . 

Upholstered settees, hair and h'atiier, each 
Upholstered settees, per sinKl<* seat . . . 
Upholstered chairs similar in style, each 

Hair cushions, per seat 

Elastic felt cushions, per seat 


COEPPICIENT 

. 0.44 

. 0.48 

. 0 54 

. 0 o:iy 
. 0 0077 

. 0.0082 
. 1 10 
. 0 28 
. 0.30 

. 0.21 
. 0.20 


It should be noted that plaster, wood, and glass, the materials that usually form the interior surfaces of audi- 
toriums, have small absorbing power, thus accounting for the faulty reverberation found in any large auditorium. 
Hair felt, on the other hand, which is used extensively for acoustical corri'ction, has a large coeflicient. To bo 
efficient as acoustical correctives, materials should have a coefficient of at least 0.10. When judged by this stand- 
ard, any type of plaster wall in common use is seen to be practically useless as an absorber. The desirable qualities 
in an absorber are porosity and compressibility. The energy of sound incident on such a material is converted partly 
into heat by friction in the pores, and partly into mechanical energy by compressing the substance, the amount of 
energy so converted constituting the absorption. An audience is a good absorber of sound undoubtedly because of 
the clothing worn. When making an acoustical correction for an auditorium, the absorbing power of the audience 
is figured as an important factor. By the use of these coidhcients and Sabin(‘’s forrmila, calculations may be made 
indicating how much absorbing material should be introduced into a room to give satisfactory acoustics for average 
conditions. Tlu'sc calculations may be made from the building plans so that the acoustics may be provided for in 
advance of construction. 

In rooms used only for speaking purposes, the time of reverberation should be shorter than for music alone, 
because a longer time, of reverberation is dosired for music. When the room is to he U8(‘d for both music and speak- 
ing, a time of reverberation is chosen that will be fairly satisfactory for both, the auditorium thus being made 
somewhat too reverberant for speaking and not quite reverberant enough for music. 


30e. Adjustment of Acoustics of Rooms. — To sonire satisfactory acoustics in a 
room, it is necessary to know the amount of sound-ahsoriiing maU'rinl that will give the best 
(3ff(^ct. Such information is given in Fig. 18 for auditoriums up to 1,000,000 cu. ft. volume. 



Fkj. 18. — Curve, indicating amount of sound-absorbing material needed for auditoriums of different volume. 
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For example, in an actual auditorium of 588,000 cu. ft. volume, the amount of material needed 
for optimum acoustics is 15,500 units. The absorbing values in the room before correction were : 


Concrete floor 

10,400 sq. ft. at 0.015 

156 units 

Wood floor ... 

8,080 s(i. ft. at 0.03 

212 units 

Concrete ceiling 

16,500 sq. ft. at 0.015 

247 units 

Skylights .... 

... . 1,200 s<i. ft. at 0.027 

32 units 

Walls (hard-faced brick, glass) . 

. . . . 26,300 B(i. ft. at 0.027 

710 units 

Proscenium opening . ... 

. 1,872 sq. ft. at 0.2 

37 1 units 

Seats, 1 100 .... . . 

... ft. at 0.05 

70 units 

Audience (three-fourths rapacity) 10.”>() people 

ft. at 4.6 

4830 units 

Absorption, including three-fourths audience 


6661 units 


T)ie optimum is desired for tliree-fourths audience, so that it is necessary to add the difference 
between 15,500 and 6660 units, or 8840 units, to give the desired oiTect.‘ These units could be 
obtained by installing 17,680 stp ft. of a material with a coefheient of 0.5, that is: 17,680 X 0.5 
= 8840 units. 

30/. Echoes in an Auditorium. — Other deb'cts than tlie n^vc'rberation may exist 
in an auditorium. An eclio is set up wlien an auditor hears a sound coming direc,t from a nearby 
speaker and then again at a later time when it is reflected from a distant wall. Figs. 19 and 20 
show the reflections of sound in the 
auditorium at the University of Illinois 
and how echoes were caus(Hl. This 
room is nearly hemispherical in sliape 
with several large arches and recesses 
which break the regularity of its inner- 
surface. Bec.ausc of its large volume, 

425,000 cu. ft., and (uirvod walls of hard 
plaster, it was afllieted with both rc'vei-- 
beration and echoes. An invest igation^ 
lasting several years yiehh'd an analysis 
of the acoustical defects, on the basis of 
which action was taken to correct the 
faults. Tlie echoes were located experi- 
mentally by sending a small bundle of 
sound successivrdy in dilTerent diiTctions and noting its path after reflection. A ticking 
watch was us(ul as a source of sound. When backed by a reflector, tlris gave definite data, 
as did also a im'tronome enclosed in a box so that the sound could escape only tlirough a 
directed lioi’ii; but the n'sults were not conclusive. A satisfactory method was found that 
involved the use of an altei-nating-current arc light as the source of sound. This gave a hissing 
sound that travelled the same path as the light of the arc. The light and sound were reflected 
by a parabolic reflector to distant walls \vhere an observer could see where the sound struck. 
The walls causing echoes were then readily located. 

For a distinct echo, Tallant'* ogtimatos that the time difforenec between the direct and reflected sounds should 
be about ^5 sec., depending on the acuteness of hearing of the auditor. For the practical avoidance of echoes, this 
would mean that the difference in paths of the direct and reflected sounds should not exceed 70 ft. 

30^. Interference and Resonance. — Another acousti(;al defect is created when 
sound waves, reflected from the walls of the room, meet the oncoming waves in smdi a manner 
that pronounced interference takes place. Thus, a sustained musical sound may produce unduo 
loudness in some places and a corresponding dearth of sound elsowhc^re. A further defect, 

1 See other examples in Chap. 4, “Acoustics of Buildings,” by F. R. Watson. John Wiley Sons, Inc. 

2 Bull. 73 on “Acoustics of Auditoriums” by F. II. Watson and Bull. 87 on “Correction of Kehoes and Rever- 
beration in the Auditorium, University of Illinois” by F. R. Watson and James M. White. Published by tho 
Univ. of 111. Eng. Exp. Sta. 

’ “Hints on Architectural Acoustics,” The Brickbuilder, 1910. 
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called resonance, is caused when the original sound is amplified by the vibration of wooden 
paneling and by the reinforcement from alcoves or window recesses. In the practical correction 
of the acoustics of rooms, it is very desirable that the absorbing material introduced to reduce 
the reverberation, be placed so as to minimize the echoes and other faults. 

30h. Wires and Sounding Boards. — A statement should be made concerning the 
acoustical effect of wires and sounding boards, since these appeal to the popular mind as effective 
correcting agencies. Wires are of practically no effect.^ They have much the same effect that 
a fish line in the water has on the water waves. To be effective, the obstacle should be largo 
enough to be comparable with the wave length of the sound. An instance is recorded where 
five miles of wire were installed in an auditorium without acoustical effect, so it was removed 
and absorbing material put in for correction. 


Sounding boards are useful in 
special cases where it is desired to 
direct sound.* Sounding boards, re- 
lief work on walls, galleries and other 
obstacles serve to break up the regular 
reflection of sound and prevent the 
formation of echoes, but their effect in 
acoustical correction is small compared 
with the absorption of energy by ab- 
sorbing material. 

30i. Modeling 
New Auditoriums After Old 
Ones With Good Acoustics. — 

A suggestion often made is for 
architects to model auditorium.s 
after those already built that 
liavc good acoustical properties. 
It does not follow that halls so 
modeled will be successful, be- 
cause the materials used in con- 
struction are not the same year 
after year. For instance, it was 
the usual custom years ago to 
build wooden structures; but 
modem practice requires the 
use of steel, concrete, and 
plaster thus forming walls that transmit and absorb less sound. Furthermore, a new audi- 
torium is changed somewhat to suit the ideas of the architect or the particular circumstances of 
the new building, and it is quite probable that the changes will affect the acoustics. 

30;. Effect of the Ventilation System. — It would seem at first thought that the 
ventilation system in a room would affect the acoustics. The air is the medium that transmits 
the sound. It has been shown that the wind has an action in changing the direction of propaga- 
tion of sound.* Sound is also reflected and refracted at the boundary of gases that differ in 
density and temperature.* It is found, however, that the effect of the usual ventilation currents 
on the acoustics in an auditorium is small. The temperature difference between the heated 
current and the air in the room is not great enough to affect the sound appreciably, and the 
motion of the current is too slow and over too short a distance to change the action of the sound 
to any marked extent.® 



Fig. 20. — How echoes are set up by reflection of sound. 


* Sabine, Arch. Quarterly of Harvard University, March, 1912. Watson, Science, Vol. 35, May, 1912. 

* Watson, **The Use of Sounding Board in an Auditorium,” The Brickbuilder, June, 1913. 

* Osborne Reynolds, Proo. of Royal Soc., Vol. XXII, p. 531, 1874. 

* Jos. Henry, Report of Lighthouse Board of U. S., 1874. 

J. Tyndall, Phil. Trans., 1871. 

* Sabine, Eng. Rec,, Vol. 61, p. 779, 1910. Watson, Eng. Reo., Vol. 67, p. 265, 1913 
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Under special circumstances, the heating* and ventilating systems may prove disadvantageous. A hot stove 
or a current of hot air in the center of the room will seriously disturb the action of the sound. Any irregularity in 
the air currents so that sheets of cold and heated air are set up will modify the regular progress of the sound and 
produce confusion. The object to be stiivcn for is to keep the air in the room as homogeneous and steady as pos- 
sible. Hot stoves, radiators, and currents of heated air should be kept near the walls and out of the center of the 
room. It is of some small advantage to have the ventilation current go in the same direction as the sound since a 
wind tends to carry the sound with it. 

31. Non-transmission of Sound. 

31o. How Sound is Transmitted. — ^The second largo problem in the acoustics of 
buildings is the transmission of sound. Sound may be transmitted from one part of a building 
to other parts in a variety of ways. The vibrations of pianos, cellos, etc., that rest on the floor, 
and the noise of motors, pumps, and other instmments that arc placed in intimate contact with 
the building structure, are transmitted with surprising efficiency through the continuity of 
structure and are hindered in their progress only when encountering a discontinuity in elasticity 
or density, a large change of this kind being a transition from masonry to air. These disturb- 
ances may give rise to unexpected sounds by causing thin walls, partitions, desks, and other 
objects in contact with the building structure to vibrate and s(*t up sound waves in the air. 
The action is quite similar to that of a speaking tube, the sound vibrations in this case being 
confined in the walls by the totally reflc'cting air boundary about them. 

Other types of sound that set up vibrations in the air, such as those protlueed by the voire, violin, etc., continue 
their progress in the air through ventilator ducts, open windows, spares between doors and their casings, incom- 
pletely closed pipe openings, partition joints, or, in general, wherever there is a eontinuoiis air passage. On meeting 
thin walls and partitions they may cause these to vibrate and thus ereate sound vibrations on the further side. 

The foregoing considerations show that vibrations may pass from one part of a building to other parts along 
paths not easy to trace and introduce extraneous sounds that are undesirable. 

316. Experimental Investigations. — Iiivostigations that have led to some definite 
results, have been inaugurated to solve the difliculties, but there remains much to he done.^ 
The comparative intensitit's of sound transmitted and reflected by partitions of different mate- 
rials have been measured by the writer.* A sound of constant pitch blown by a steady air 



Fia. 21. — Apparatus for measuring sound transmitted and reflected by a partition. 

pressure, is directed by means of a i)arabolic reflector against the partition as shown in Fig. 21. 
Part of the sound is reflected and part transmitted, the intensity of each part being measur<id 
by a Rayleigh Resonator. The Rayleigh Resonator is a brass tube tuned to the sound and ha.s 
a glass disc hung inside by a quartz thread. The disc deflects under the action of the sound, the 

> Sabine, The Brirkbuilder, Feb., 1915 
* Physical Review, Jan., 1916. 
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angle of deflection being proportional to the intensity of the sound. This arrangement allows 
quantitative, comparative measurements to be obtained independently of the ear. 

A preliminary investigation gave the following results: 


Table 2. — Transmission and Keflection of Sound 


Material 

Deflections of resonator for 

Transmission 


llcflection 

Thickness in layers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

yi in. hairfelt . . 

22. r> 


10 4 

4.9 

6.0 

10 5 

yi in. cork board . . 

7.9 

3.7.-I 

2 9 

1.5.7 

22.0 

22 6 

in. cork board 

1 l."> 

2,0.') 

o.s.-i 

2.') 9 

21 2 

22.1 

in. paper lined felt 

.">.0 

21.7 

3.8 

20.7 

5.9 

10 0 

in. paper lined felt 

fi 5 

1.95 

0.4 

10.4 

6.6 

9 3 

in. flax board 

2.2.'> 

0.55 

0.1 

2 2.. 5 

20.0 

20.0 

>4 in. pressed fiber ... 

0..32 



2.1.2 



^4 in. pressed fiber. ... ' 

' 0 2 


! 





Inspection of (he results shows that a porous material like hairfelt, transmits much sound. Lining it with 
paper stops the pores and introduces air spaces between suecesaivc layers and thereby diminishes the transmission. 
Denso materials transmit less sound, as shown by the results for the pressed fiber. The law of transmission for a 
homogeneous material, like hairfelt, states that the intensity of the transmitted sound deereasi's exponentially 
with the iner(‘asiiig thickness. Doubling the thickness does not double the amount of sound cut off; that is, if 
1 in. of the material stops 10 % of the sound entering the material, 2 in. stop 10 %, 3 in. stop 27 %, etc. For non- 
homogeiieous walls, such as cork sheets with air spaee.s between, or compound walls, such as plaster partitions, 
there is no simple law of transmission. When a partition is elastic, it vibrati's under the action of the incident sound 
and may be set in vigorous motion if in tune with the incident waves This creates compres.sional wavi's on tho 
further side of the partition and thus transmits the sound energy. Thick walls may act in this way as well as thin 
oncB.^ ^ Vibrations with amphtud<>s of one-thousandth of an inch and less are capable of producing audible sounds ^ 

The reflection of sound incn'ases usually with the thickness of a nomogeneous material, but the law is not a 
simple one. The reflection is large when the transmi.ssion is small unless the matiTial is a good absorber. When a 
partition vibrates, the reflection may be smaller than expected, as in the case of the 
}'( in paper lined felt, Keflection is greater for rigid, heavy partitions than for 
elastic, thin ones. 

The experiments just de.scribed point the way to further work and this has 
.alri'ady been started with improved methods and apparatus. The complete solu- 
tion of the problem involves the absorption of sound. Fig 22 indicates how tho 
incident sound is reflected absorbed, and transmitted in varying amounts depend- 
ing on the nature of the material, the construction of the partition and the 
pos.sibility of vibration. 

The transmission of sound has been measured by Sabine^ who tested the 
sound-insulating efficiencies of hair felt, sheet iron, and combinations of those 
materials by a method involving the use of the ear in listening for tne faintest 
trace of .sound. He found that hairfelt transmitted considerable sound but that 
the rigid, dense sheet iron was more efficient. Alternate layers of sheet iron and 
hairfelt gave quite sati.sfactory insulation. His experiments were preliminary to a more extended investigation of 
standard constructions and were intemled to establisn methods and principles. 

Jftger"' states from theoretical considerations that thin w.alls of small mass and easily cap.Hblc of vibration 
transmit sounds quite readily; also that low pitched sounds pa.ss through partitions more easily than high pitched 
ones. Tuft8< concluded from his experiments that porous materials transmit sound in much the same proportion 
that they allow air to pass. 

31r. Sound-proof Rooms. — The foregoing conclusions indicate the constructions 
best suited for making rooms sound-proof. What is desired are walls that are rigid and heavy 

* See "Vibrations of Buildings," Art. 31d. 

* "The Insulation of Sound," The Brickhuilder, Feb., 1915. 

* See previous reference, p. 755. 

* Amer, Jour, of Science, Vol. 2, p. 357, 1901. 



Fig. 22. — Action of a material 
in reflecting, absorbing, and 
transmitting sound. 
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with some sort of discontinuity, such as an air space. It appears of advantage to place sound- 
absorbing material in this air space. Unfortunately, it is not possible in practice to have a com- 
plete air discontinuity about a room, because the walls make a more or loss intimate contact at the 
floor where they are supported. It is also apparent that any ventilation o])eiiings or cracks 
about doors, pipes, and partitions that will give a continuous air passage' will allow transmission 
of sound and should be avoided as far as possible. Further, steam and water pipes convey 
sounds of distant pumps, motors, and furnaces and are likely to pass these sounds to the air 
in the room. 

32. Vibrations in Buildings. — Another problem in tin' transmission of sound arises because 
of the vibrations of walls, floors, and other portions of the building which are apt to give forth 
sound. A systematic investigation of this subject was carried out by Hall’ in San Francisco. 
He used a modified seismograph pendulum that recorded vibrations in three directions, two 
liorizontal vibrations at right angles to each other and a third vertical vibration. Th(^ results 
showed that buildings vibrate in all three directions to a great(*r or lesser extent because of 
machiiKM’y, street traffic;, and other causes. The magnitude of the vibrations is generally small, 
varying in Hall’s observations from about 0.0014 to 0.00004 in.; but it is likely that vibrations 
of factory floors ('xceed these values. Tin' frecpiencies of the vibrations varied from about 2 to 
0 pt*r s('c. 

Vibrations of wmIIs arc capable of producing sound waves in the surrounding air, that will be audible if tho 
amplitude of vibration is large enough. There appear to be no data for this particular case, but some idea of the 
action may be gained from experiments by Stiaw’^ who found that a teleplione receiver mmiibram' vibrating with 
small double amplitudes gave sounds when ludd to the ear as indicated in Table 

Table 3. — Sounds Produced by a Vibhatino Telephone Memhfiane 


Double 

Ampli- 

tude 

(inch('s) Result 

0 OOOOOO sound “just audible” 

0 0001 Houml “just comfortably loud” 

0.008 sound “just uncomfortably loud” 

0.04 sound “just overpowering” 


Hall’s values lie* within these limits, but the sounds produced would be considerably fainter beeauso they are not 
conveyed so directly or so efficiently to the car as in Shaw’s experiment. 

More recently, tins problem has been extended by others-* from the economic standpoint, since it appears that 
these vibrations, particularly in factories, affect the phy.sical welfare and efficiency of the employee's. The ri'sults 
of the investigations described b'ad to the following recommendations for reducing vibratifins: fl) To minimize the 
vibration at the soureo by using properly balanc(*d machines, and by mounting them on separate foundations or on 
heavy, rigid floors; and (2) to reduce transmission of vibrations by introducing materials to produce chang<*s in the 
elasticity and density of the building structure, thus following the principles already set fortfi in regard to non- 
transmission of sound. 


SCHOOL PLANNING 

By James 0. Betelle 

School planning has made very rapid and marked development in tho last decade, and, on 
account of the changes brought about by the World War, even greater and rriort' marktid d(;velop- 
ments are looked for within tlu; next few years. Courses of studies are changing, n(;w ones are 
being added, and some old ones being abandoned. This moans changes in tht; usual school 
building plan properly to take care of these ntjw conditions. It also means that new buildings 
shall be so constructed that changes may easily be made after tho school is built, as no school 
building can be up-to-date for a very long period during these times of rapid adjustment in 
school administration. 

1 ‘‘Graphical Analysis of Building Vibrations,” Elec. World, Dec. 18, 1915. Also earlier papers. 

* Proc. of Royal Society, Vol 76A, p. .360, 1905. 

8 Maurice Deutsch, Consulting Engineer, New York City. (See pamphlet entitled “The Effects of Vibration 
in Structures” published by the Aherthaw Construction Company, Boston ) 
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83. Educational Surveys. — Farsighted communities who wish to locate and to build their 
schools scientifically, and with a look to the future, are beginning to see the importance of 
having an educational survey made of their town or city by experts who make a specialty of such 
work. As a result of what is learned regarding existing conditions and probable future trend 
and increase in population, a building program for the next 5 to 10 yr. is planned out, sites 
acquired, and building work started. For typical examples of these surveys, see the reports of 
the surveys made of Portland, Ore., Omaha, Neb., St. Paul, Minn., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

34. School Sites. — The recently enacted physical and military training laws in many states, 
as well as a more enlightcmed public opinion, here made larger school sites necessary. 

For the average elementary school accommodating about 800 pupils, a site of not less than 4 acres is recom- 
mended; and for the intermo<liato school of 800 pupils, a site of not less than 5 acres is recommended. In an inter- 
mediate school the playground rociuircments become more important, and an experimental school garden is often 
included. 

For the high school accommodating about 1000 pupils a site of 10 acres, or more, is recommended. This will 
include not only space for games, such ns tennis, handball, basketball, etc., but also a complete athletic field with 
baseball and football fields, running track, and bleachers for spectators. It is very desirable to have the school 
athletic field adjoin the high school, as the games, drills, and exercises can bo more easily supervised. The gym- 
nasium in the building with its lockers, showers, and other dependencies are readily available and classes can bo 
easily drilled or exercised in the open air when the weather is suitable, instead of in the enclosed gymnasium. 

Sites should also be selected with due regard for h ealthful conditions, accessibility, absence of noise, dangerous 
approaches, good moral surroundings, etc. The Mii lesota school building regulations recommend that even on 
the smallest sites, not more than 20 % of the entire ar^a be used for the budding. 

It seems to be agreed among educators that sch' ol buildings should be so located that no scholar attending 
the primary school shall have more than of a mile o walk and, if attending an intermediate school, not farther 
than miles. High school scholars can travel as h.r us 2‘ j miles, but a limit of 2 miles is to be preferred. In 
special cases scholars do travel farther to school than these distances, but trolleys or other special means of trans- 
portation are usi'd. 

36. Program of Studies. — No school can bo properly designed until the superintendent of 
schools furnishes the aixdiitect with a program giving the course of studies to be ttiught, length 
of class periods, number, size, and kind of rooms desired, and number of pupils to be accom- 
modated in each subject. This will permit the architect so to design the school as to suit the 
particular subjects to be taught rather than make the program of studies fit in with the building 
after it is built. 

36. School Building Laws of Various States. — Many states have laws which apply to the 
construction of school buildings. Copies of these laws and any niles relating to building or 
grounds which have been adopted by the State Board of Education, the State Department of 
Labor and Industry, State Board of Health, and any other department having jurisdiction, should 
bo obtained and carefully followed in the design of the building. Where state laws exist, it is 
usually required that all plans and specifications of school buildings be submitted to the State 
Board of Education or other departments having jurisdiction for approval before starting to 
build. The requirements of these laws vary widely from nothing at all in some states to very 
rigid requirements in Ohio. The appointment of a federal commission is being advocated to 
standardize these laws in the various states and bring about some semblance of uniformity. 
The control over existing school buildings and the plans for new buildings is usually enforced 
by state boards of education through their control of state money which they apportion and 
distribute to the various communities, and which they may withhold unless certain standards 
are lived up to. It is also well for the architect designing a school building not only to obtain 
and follow the local building laws but also not to fail to obtain information regarding any zoning 
laws affecting the location of the building on the site or otherwise. 

37. School Organization. — The school life of children is divided into 12 yr. and generally 
designated as 1st to 12th grades. Sometimes grades are designated as IB-IA, 2B~2A, etc., 
where there is promotion at midyear. The further division has been general of housing the 
first 8 yr. or grades in a grade school and the last 4 yr. in a high school, the grades in the high 
school being called 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th yr. A change in this organization is now being made by 
placing a junior high school between the lower grades and the senior high school. This organi- 
zation and its advantages will be treated under the description of the junior high school. 
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A tendency to malce an intensive use of the school plant has been very marked in recent 
years. The use of the various buildings only 6 hr. a day for 200 day® each year is giving way 
to twice as much use, or more. If we are to have the necessary school plant and equipment, 
which modern education demands, and still keep taxes within reasonable limits, economy must 
be practiced. There is no easier way to economize than to make more use than formerly of 
the facilities we already have. 

The so-called “Gary" plan is a scheme for the more intensive use of the school plant, the accommodation of 
more children, and at the same time a more diversified and attractive course of study, work, and play. The 
"alternating plan" and “platoon system" are only modifications of the Gary plan, to solve the problem of some 
special community. From lack of construction of new school buildings to take care of the normal growth in popu- 
lation during the past few years and the excessive cost of new construction, communities have been forced into this 
new scheme of organization. The other alternative is to place a portion of the scholars on part time, which every 
one hesitates to do. Briefly, the sehemt's arc about as follows: One-half the scholars report at school, say at 8:30 
A. M. After the first period spent in the class rooms these pupils move on to the special rooms, such as shops, 
gymnasium, auditorium, or playgrounds, and leave the class rooms vacant for the second section or platoon. The 
program of the school is therefore rather complicated but very ingenious. The school day is longer than under the 
usual program because there are periods of supervised play, gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. The first pla- 
toon’s day comes to an end around 4:00 o’clock and the second platoon one period later, or around 4:40 o’clock. 
'Po run a school on this intensive basis makes it necessary to operate it on the departmental plan, and the school 
building must be very complete in its various departments. The reason more scholars can be accommodated in 
this typo of school than in the ordinary one is because several classes at a time are taken into the auditorium and 
given a singing lesson, an illustrated lecture, or something that can bo taught in large groups; other large groups at 
the same time go to the playgrounds, to the gymnasium, etc,, so that while the first platoon is absorbed in these 
spi'cial activities, the second platoon has the use of the recitation- and class rooms; thus the platoons alternate 
throughout the day. In some instances, groups of children are sent once a week for religious instructions to nearby 
churches designated by the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish organizations, thus making still more room in tho 
school for more pupils. 

38. Kinds of Schools. — (1) Primary school, (2) intermediate or junior high school, (3) 
senior high school, (4) manual training or commercial high school, (5) vocational school. 

39. Primary Schools. — Primary schools accommodate children from kindergarten age (4 
to 6 yr.) up to and inchiding the 6th grade, where there is a junior high school, and up to the 8th 
grade where no junior high school exists. The plan of the building is very simple and consists 
principally of class rooms accommodating 40 to 42 pupils each. It may or may not have an 
auditorium. If it has an auditorium, it need be large enough to accommodate only one-half to 
two-thirds of the pupils at one sitting. A few years difference in the ages of cliildren at this 
period means consideraljle difference in their mental development. It is not possible to talk to 
the entire group of 1st to 8th grades, without talking over the heads of the smaller children or 
beneath those of the older ones. For this reason, they are assembled in groups of only a few 
years’ difffjrence in age, and not so large an auditorium is needed. There is no objection, how- 
ever, other than the cost to having an auditorium seating tho entire school, as it is often desirable 
to get all th(! pupils together for spine special occasion, such as at Christmas time, or for other 
entertainments. 

A play or exercise room, equal in area to about 1500 sq. ft., is provided to take care of the children at rceess 
and before school during stormy weather. It is not usually called a gymnasium because little or no apparatus is 
used. 

Tho primary school is organized on the simplest basis, and the children do not go from room to room as in tho 
departmental sclieme but remain in the same class room and under the same teacher all the time. 

In schools including the 7th and 8th grades, a few special rooms are included, such as manual arts room, 
household arts room, drawing room, etc. 

40. Intermediate or Junior High School. — The junior high school is an innovation in the 
school organization which is being received with great favor. Educators claim many advan- 
tages both from a financial and an educational standpoint. Where junior high schools exist, 
the entire school system is organized on one of several ways, such as the 6-6, the 6-2-4, or the 
6-3-3 plan, the latter meaning 6 years primary school, 3 years junior high school, and 3 years 
high school. The other schemes are adopted to meet certain special situations as, for instance, 
in the 6-6 plan, the community may have a large and well organized high school which is large 
enough to include the 7th and 8th grades. The pupils are therefore put in with the high school 
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and no additional building is needed. As the high school enrollment increases, however, instead 
of enlarging the high school building, the junior high school can be built in which will be accom- 
modated the 7th and 8th grades and the first year high school class, thus reli(^ving not only the 
high school but the grade schools as well. The school system will then be organized on the 
6-3-3 plan, which seems to be the most desirable. 

The following (daims are made in favor of junior high schools: 

1. Children in the adolescent stage arc best housed in separate buildings away from the extremely young 
pupils as well as the more mature*. 

2. As the junior high schools are usually run on the departmental plan or to a great extent on that basis, it 
provides an easy break between the very much supervised primary school, and the high school wheie the student 
is thrown on his own resources and responsibility. 

3. The children are often k(‘pt a little longer at school and instead of leaving on eompl(*tion of the Sth grade, 
as they probably would under the ordinary 8-4 organization, they are encouraged to complete the junior high school 
course, which includes the IHh grade or 1st year high school. There is also the chance that having gtmc through 
the 9th grade, the pupil wilt be interested to go further. 

4. It is possible to give better instruction under the departmental plan where the pupils go to special teachers 
for certain subjects than it is where one teacher instructs in all subjects. Pupils have a more diversified course of 
study and wider experienei's in a junior high school organization, and are ther(*fore better eijuipped to go out 
into the world’s struggle tlian they are under the 8-1 system. Promotions are usually made by subjects and 
not by grades; this makes for efficn'iiey and permits the pupil espc'cially bright in any subject to progress more 
rapidly. 

(5) The 9th grade or first year high seliool cla.S8 is always the largt'st in a high school, and more pupils drop 
out during or at the end of tins yt‘ar than at any other time in the high school course. The tliree uppiT high school 
classes are of a more even number, and the chances are that a pupil entering the sc'cond year will complete the high 
school course. It is therefore more economical from a budding stainlpoint to house this large numb(*r of pupils in 
the lowest high school grade in a budding which is not so costly or elaborately (sjuipped as a modern senior high 
school building. 

(6) The number of pupils in a class is geiu'rally reduced from 12 to 35, thus placing it on the high school basis 
and furnishing mure individual instruction to each pupil in the class 

More special rooms arc provided than in a primary school but not so many or so elaborattdy 
equipped as in a senior hifijh school. 

41. Senior High School. — Almost everyone is familiar with the usual senior high school, 
its organization and general arningoment. The tendency is to have more elective (‘ourses and 
place special emphasis on the dilference between the coiirvses for those going to college and those 
whoso education ends upon gradiuition from the high school. Many special rooms are incluih'd 
and these will bo destrribed in detail under separate headings. 

42. Manual Training and Commercial High Schools. — These are spt'cially planned and 
equipped schools for the teaching of special subjects. A manual training high school shoidd 
not be confused with a vocational school. In the manual training school the pupil giv('s atten- 
tion to many subjects in or(l(*r to have a variety of experiences, and a trained eye and hand as 
well as a trained mind. In a vocational .school the pupil gives s])ecial attention to one certain 
vocation and its allied studies with a view of taking up the subji'ct for his life’s work. 

The commercial high schools specialize on subjects similar to tlie ordinary business college, 
such as bookkeeping, typewriting, steiiograpliy, letter writing, busim^ss arithnu'tic, business 
law, customs, etc. 

It is the tendency at the present time to concentrate the various difTeient departments in one large high sehoo 
and not split them up into a number of separate units teaehing speeial subjects. These are known as “compre- 
hensive,” or “cosmopolitan” type of high schools. It i.s claimed that the pupil has a better chance to make an 
iutelligont choice of his life work by being in close association with pupils in various courses and if he decides, as 
time goes on, that it is best to make an adjustment or change in his course of studies, it can easily be arranged 
without the necessity of changing schools. 

43. Vocational Schools, and Smith-Hughes Bill. — The object of the vocational school is 
to fit an individual to pursue effectively a recognized profitable employment. It is intended 
for persons ovt'r 14 3 'r. of age who are preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit. It is not 
intended to take the place of the regular schools, but in a large measure is intended to keep 
interesti'd and at school, pupils who would otherwise leave and go to work. The number of 
pupils leaving school and seeking employment at the early age of 14 yr. is alarming, and the 
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cause of their leaving and starting to work is not always an economic one. With courses of 
studies, such as the vocational school will provide, a great number of these pupils can be kept 
at school 2 or 3 yr. longer and receive sufficient training in useful occupations to take them out 
of the unskilled labor class. 

The U. S. Government has recognized the need of more skilled artisans, and realizes that it is not a local 
matter. A pupil may be born in California, get hia training in Maasachuaett.^, and later spend hia days as a niacnin- 
ist in Indiana. In recognition of the above condition Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Hill establishing the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education and renders financial aid to tne various states where vocational schools aro 
established. The bill, however, does not grant any money for the building or equipment; this must be taken caro 
of entirely by the community. The financial aid from the Government is to be devoted toward payment of tho 
teachers’ salaries and the training of teachers. 

Vocational schools are built separately for boys and girls and it is important to give an actual shop atmosphero 
to the building and its work rooms. Its shops should be amply largo and flexible so as to take care of changing 
conditions. In most vocational schools special attention is given to local industries. Boys’ schools include such 
courses as plumbing, eh'ctncal work, pattern making, sheet metal work, automobile and gas engines, printing, 
brick laying, carpentry, sign painting, blacksmithy, machinery, etc. Girls’ schools, such courses as dressmaking, 
millinery, suit and cloak making, children's clothing, novelty w'ork, electric power machine operating trades, fea- 
ther and paper working, weaving, glove making, straw hat making, embroidery, hemstitching, sanqile mounting, 
etc. About 7() % of the girls forced to become wage earners in the skilled trades lake up some form of dress-making. 
All of the shops and work rooms should be laid out as near actual working conditions in the trade as possible. Tho 
advice of the instructor in the various shops, ns widl as advice of heads of large and successful local industries, should 
be sought and followed by the school board and architect in designing and equipping tho school building. 

Vocational schools and junior high schools are the two newest types in schools that havi' been developed in 
the past 10 years, and indications point to rapid development in these two types in the immediate future. 

44. Continuation or Part-time Classes. — Continuation classes aro for tho purpose of con- 
tinuing a pupil’s education for a ci'rtairi time loriRor, wIkmi ho lias lioon permitted to leave and 
go to work at an early ago. Part-time classes aro organizt'd when an employer reco^idzes th(? 
advantage to him of improvinj; tlie skill and training of his workimm. lie permits certain of 
his youn|jr('r ('tuployoc's, at his ('xponso and during working hours, to go to school for special 
instruction in his particular lino of work. 

46. Wider Use of School Buildings. — In lino with tho more intensive use of school huildinjrs 
for instruction purposes, has come tho wider use of these buildings for community or neighbor- 
liood purposes. In designing the building, tho architect should ke('p in mind this wider us(^ and 
arrange ciad-ain rooms which aro likely to bo used by th(^ community so that they ju'f^ easily 
accessible without disturbing the school while in session, or so that these rooms can b(i used at 
nights or holidays without the necessity of opening up tin; (*ntire building. 

Among tho rooms most likely to bo used by the community aro tho following: (1) Tho auditorium for locturos’ 
moving pictures, plays, concerts, political meetings, etc.; (2) the kindergarten for small dances, receptions by tea- 
chers, the liome and school association, or similar bodies; (3) the gymnasium for large dances and n^eeptions, for 
men or boy.s’ gymna.sium cla.sses, for neighborhood basketball teams, for boy scouts, etc.; (1) the library as a cir- 
culating branch from the central public library; (.•>) the domestic science room by the Bed Cross or other society, a 
community kitchen, or preparing refreshments for socials or receptions h<‘ld in other parts of the building, (fi) a 
room so arranged with an outside entrance, or that is near one, so it can be used on «*lection days as a voting place, 
and (7) toilet and showier rooms made acce.sHible for playing grounds so they can be used during summer vacations, 
and at hours when school building is closed. These arc all uses separate and distinct from the day or evening 
schools, and should be provided for not only to stimulate interest and pride in the school, but to develop and 
maintain the best American citizenship. 

46. Height of School Buildings, and One-story Schools. — It is an axiom in school con- 
struction to have as few stories as possible. Basements with floor lines below grade level arc 
being eliminated. These basement stories contain very much waste space, are oftentimes damp 
and are always poorly lighted. When the school becomes crowded, classes are practically 
always placed in these unsuitable quarters cither permanently or temporarily, until a new school 
can be built. In many large cities, notably Boston, New York, Chicago, and Cleveland, base- 
ments are being eliminated and the first floor placed a few steps above th(i general grade level. 
This makes the rooms in the lowest story as well lighted and as dry and usuable as any in the 
building. The heating plant is sometimes placed in a small basement under the ground floor, 
but as this makes a very deep excavation necessary, it is better to place it in the building on 
the ground floor, or in an extension outside the main building. 
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It seems agreed that a building 3 stories or 2 flights of stairs high is about the limit for any 
school. While in very large cities schools are sometimes built higher, it is an exception, and it 
is only the congested districts and immense value of land that makes it necessary. Grade 
schools which are built 2 stories of 1 flight of stairs high are preferred to a higher building. 

A recent development in school buildings is the large l-story schoolhouse. This idea is confined principally 
to primary or grade schools and has many advantages. It eliminates stairs and in many cases each room has an 
exit door to tho outside on grade, besides being connected to the school corridors, thus making each class room more 
or less of a unit in itself. Numerous examples of this type of school have been built in California, Oregon, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Rochester, and around Chicago. 

The advantages claimed are as follows: (1) Safety from fire and panic; (2) quicker and cheaper to build; and 
(3) elastic in plan, with additions easily made. 

Its one great disadvantage is the size of the plot of ground required and the added cost of this land. 

While 12 rooms witii auditorium and kindergarten seems to be the average maximum size, the City of Cleve- 
land has built 1-story schools considerably larger in size, made necessary principally by tho drastic requirements 
of the Ohio school building code. 

Many of tho l-story schools have a minimum amount of light admitted from the side walls, with the majority 
of the light coming from an overhead skylight. This has a special advantage in those rooms facing south, where 
during a greater part of the day tho window shades have to be pulled down on account of the sun shining into class 
rooms. The skylight is built on the principle of the saw-tooth factory roof, and faces north. No sun can shine 
into the room through this type of skylight and yet the desk farthest from the outside windows is as well lighted 
as those next to the windows. 

It is predicted that the l-story schools, with floor on grade, without basements, will come into very general use 
in our smaller cities, for medium size grade school buiidlngs. 

47. School Building Measurements.— In order to bring about a standard of comparison as 
to cost, pupil capacity, cubaturc, etc., tho following report has been adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects, and also by the Committee on Standardization of School Buildings of 
the National Educational Association. It is recommended and urged that these directions bo 
closely followed in preparing data on school costs, etc. 

For tho purpose of obtaining comparable data upon the educational utility and cost of school buildings, they 
shall be classified, measured, and defined as follows: 

EducationiU Classification: School buildings shall be classified, educationally, as: lower elementary, upper 
elementary, high, or socomlary. 

Lower Elementary: Shall be defined as a building containing class and kindergarten rooms, together with tho 
usual accessory rooms, such as principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, play rooms, toilets, etc., and used for the lower 
elementary grades only. 

Should a school building of this type be provided with assembly room, gymnasium, or other special rooms, it 
shall fall into tho next classification. 

Upper Elementary: iShall be dt'fined as a building containing lower or upper elementary grades, and in addition 
to the regular class and accessory rooms, an assembly hall, gymnasium, and such special rj)omH as may be included 
for upper grade or special work, which may include elementary science, elementary industrial training and house- 
hold arts. 

This classification would thus include the Junior High School, the Elementary Industrial or other types of spec- 
ial elementary schools. 

High or Secondary: Shall be defined as a building containing class rooms, recitation rooms, laboratories, and 
such special rooms as arc necessary for classical, technical, commercial, industrial, household arts, normal, agricul- 
tural, or other purposes required for secondary or junior college education. 

Construction Classification 

Type A, — A building constructed entirely of fire resistive materials, including its roof, windows, doors, floors 
and finish. 

Type B. — A building of fire resistive construction in its walls, floors, stairways and ceilings, but with wood 
finish, wood or composition floor surface, and wood roof construction over fire resistive ceiling. 

Type C. — A building with masonry w'alls, fire resistive corridors and stairways, but with ordinary construction 
otherwise, i.e., combustible floors, partitions, roofs and finish. 

Type D. — A building with masonry walls, but otherwise ordinary or joist construction and wood finish. 

Type E. — A frame building constructed with wood above foundation with or without slate or other semifirc- 
proof material on roof. 

Note: Should buildings of any of the above classifications be erected without complete ventilating systems 
or other mechanical equipment, due note should be made of such fact in reporting its cost data. 

Cost Units 

To determine educational utility of the building, obtain the cost per pupil. 

To determine oonstruotion cost of building, obtain the eosi per cubic foot. 
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The devisor to be used to determine the cost per pupils shall be determined by the number of pupils normally 
accommodated in rooms designed for classes only. In arriving at the number of pupils, special rooms are to be 
figured at the actual number of pupils accommodated for one class period only. Auditorium or assembly rooms are 
to bo ignored, but gymnasiums may bo figured for one or two classes, as the accommodation may provide. No 
gymnasium, however, shall be accredited with two classes, if below 40 X 70 ft. in size. 

Coat per Cubic Foot. — To obtain the cube of a school building, multiply the area of the outside of the building 
at the first floor level by the height of the building from 6 inches below the general basement floor to the mean 
height of the roof. Parapet walls, stacks and other projections beyond the mean height of the roof, as well as 
balconies and porches not contributing to the actual usable floor of the building, arc to be ignored. 

Where portions of the building are built to different heights, each portion is to bo taken as an individual unit 
and the rule as above applied. 

Coat Itema 

The cost of school buildings shall be divided into four general items: 

Firat. — Cost of land and grading. 

Second. — Cost of building construction. 

Third. — Cost of furniture and fixed c<iuipmcnt. 

Fourth. — Cost of architects’, engineers’, brokers’ and supervision services. 

First. — Coat of land and ffradiny should include the cost of the site and the necessary grading to place it in con- 
dition to receive the building. Should the site be abnormal and require piling, filling, quarrying, or other unusual 
expenditures to place it in normal condition to receive the building, such costs are also to be charged up against the 
site and not the building. 

Second. — Cost of butldinu should include (a) general contract and any sub-contracts pertaining to the general 
construction of the building, as, for example, excavating, masonry, fireproofing, steel construction, carpentry, 
cabinet work, sheet metal work, roofing, painting, etc. 

(b) All contracts for electrical work, plumbing, vacuum cleaning, sewage disposal, heating and ventilating, 
clock systems blackboards, elevators, or any other contract for any part of the building not included above, neces- 
sary to complete the same, ready for occupancy. 

(c) The cost of all site improvements, such as walks, drives, yard paving, fencing, and landscape gardening. 

Third. — Coat of furrnture and fired equipment: (a) Should include cost of all portable furniture and cabinets; all 

laboratory and shop e<iuipment; and all other equipment which would not be classified as “ lOducational Supplies.” 

(b) All decorations, including special painting or decoration of any kind that may not be included in the gen- 
eral painting contract. Hangings, rugs, pictures, casta, and other forms of decorations furnished at the time of 
the occupancy of the building which arc not classified as “Educational Supplies.’’ 

Fourth — Coat of architects’, engineers’, broktrs’ and supervision sen ices should include the cost of all plans and 
specifications, architects’, engineers’, landscape gardening and supervision and all other experts’ services and 
expenses. 

48. Orientation of Building. — In citi(\s whore ground space is limited and streets laid out, 
it is already settled which way the building will face. In rural sections and on larger sites more 
choice is possible. It is gt'nerally agreed that where possible all rooms should have sunshine 
some time during the day. This can best be done if the building is faced midway betwtMm the 
cardinal points. Otherwise, the majority of the rooms should face either east or west. South- 
ern exposured is objectionable because the curtains have to be lowered most of the day; this 
reduces the light to considerable extent and is otherwise annoying. Sunshine is not objection- 
able in laboratories, in fact is quite desirable; bilateral light in these rooms is also satis- 
factory. The pupils move around in various positions and arc not confined to one spot, as 
in a class room. This free movement of the pupils in laboratories and shops permits them 
to adjust the light to the work they arc doing' and under these circumstances there is no 
objection to bilateral lighting. 

49. Class Rooms. — The unit of the school is the class room and the building is built prima- 
rily to accommodate these rooms. Laws of different states vary as to the number of square fc(*t 
and cubic feet to be allowed per pupil in class rooms. In Pennsylvania and New York it is 15 
sq. ft. of floor space and 200 cu. ft. of air space per pupil. In New Jersey it is 18 sq. ft. floor 
space and 200 cu. ft. air space. In Ohio, 16 sq. ft. and 200 cu. ft. for primary grades, 18 sq. ft. 
and 225 cu. ft. for intermediate grades, and 20 sq. ft. and 250 cu. ft. for high schools. In grade 
schools 40 to 42 pupils are usually accommodated in a standard class room while in a high school 
30 to 35 pupils is the custom. The minimum height of class rooms is usually placed at 12 ft. 
In New York State, 13K ft* is the minimum and is arrived at by dividing 15 sq. ft. per pupil into 
the required 200 cu. ft. per pupil which gives a result of 13 ^ ft. Sizes of class rooms vary 
slightly, a room 24 X 30 ft. accommodating 40 pupils in New Jersey. A standard class room 
in New York City is 24 X 28 ft.; in Pittsburgh, 24 X 32 ft. 6 in.; in Boston, 23 X 20 ft. for 
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lower and upper elementary grades and 26 X 32 ft. for junior high schools. Recitation rooms 
in Boston are made 16 X 26 ft., or one-half a class room. It would seem that 24 ft. is the maxi- 
mum width that can be recommended for a class room, while 22 or 23 ft. is a more desirable 
width. 

Where wood joists arc used in floor construction, economy dictates it should be planned so the stock lenf^ths 
of 22, 24, or 2fl-ft. timbers can be used. A maximum length for a class room of not over 34 ft. is good practice. In 
rooms longer than this the teacher’s voice reaches the last rows with difficulty, and scholars have trouble in reading 
work placed on front blackboards. 

Unilateral or lighting from windows only on the long side of the room on the left side of the pupil is the best 
practice, and is insisted upon in most states where there are any requirements at all. Under certain conditions 
bilateral lighting is pj'rniitted with a minimum of light in rear of room at back of pupils. Light should never be 
admitted through windows in front of room.s, with children facing it. In kindergartens, shops, playrooms, gym- 
nasiums, laboratoiie.s, bilateral lighting is permitted. Window head.s should be kc‘pt close to reding so as to 
project the light as far across the room as po.s8ible; it is a good rule that the width of the room shall not exceed 
IH to twice the distance from floor to head of window. The net glass area, after deducting all area occupied by 
frame, sash, muntins, etc., should not be less than 20 % of the floor area of the space which it illuminates. 

Blackboards of slate Lt in. thick should be installed on all available wall surfaces. In primary grades the 
chalk trough is placed 2(5 in. above the floor; in intermediate grades 30 in.; and in high schools 33 in. Slate black- 
boards come in stock widths of 3 ft. 6 in , 4 ft , and 4 ft. 0 in. Boards t ft wide are to be preferred. Near front end 
of rooms a bulletin board should be installed in same frame as the blackboard. This is usually ‘made of cork so 
exhibits and notices can be pinned to them — size of panel about 4 ft. high by 3 to 5 ft. long. 

Window openings on inside should have trim omitted and plaster returned into jambs and heads. Plain wood 
sill and aprons arc generally used, but slate or bull-nosed glazed brick sills are very desirable' so growing plants can 
bo placed in windows, or window's left open and no varnisln'd woodwork to be repainted when damaged by w’ater. 

Floors should be of maple, rift sawn ye'llow pine, or other good hard wood de'pending upon local conditions — 
plain wood base about 7 in. high, w'lth quarter-round molding top and bottom. If glazed brick or .slate* ba.se can be 
afforded, it is de'.sirablc em account of w'ashing compemiids used on fleiors which eat off the varnish eif the wood base. 

A minimum amount of plain wood trim shoulel be use'el, e'lthe'r of oak, ch»*stnut, or similar harelweiod ele'pe'neling 
upon locality. Picture* meilding should be* used in all reioms anel corrieleirs. Conibine'el bookcase* and statione*ry 
closet is re'quire'el in e*ach edass reieiin, also steel or w'eienl locke*rs for te'achers’ wraps. Special ceilor finishes on wooel- 
work are to be elisceiurageei. The raw w'ooel slioulel be staine*el slightly to make it appro.ximate the* color of “golele*n 
oak.” This pe*rniits furniture eif standard shade to be purchase'el and match wood trim eif room and also avoiels 
trouble late*r em when any aeiditional furniture is nee'de*el in matching .same with the spe*e*ial cedor eif the finish in the 
room. Plaste*r walls anel ce*ilings slioulel have a smooth fini.sh; sand finislu'd surfaces are not de*Hirable* feir sanitary 
reiasons. PaiiUing eif walls sheiuld be? ine'lude'el in the building contract. 

One* eloeir tei eeirridor at te'uehe*r’s end of the room w'here it is unde*r contreil is sufficient. Deieirs should be 3 ft. 
2 ill. to 3 ft. (5 in. wide* and 7 ft. high with small clear glazed panel in upper part. Door should ope*n out. freim class 
room into corridor. Transoms are seddom used. 

60 . Wardrobes. — Provision has to be made to take care of pupils’ clothing anel a distinetiem is usually made 
betwe'cn w’ardreibe'S and cloak rooms. A warelrobi* is a shallenv close*! and a part of the roeini, wdiile a eh)ak roeim is a 
separate room abe'nit 5 to 6 ft. wide loeate*d at one e'liei of the class reiemi. Cloak rooms have been pre*ferre*d up tei 
recent years when economy has encouraged the use of the wardrobe scheme. A saving in length of a class room unit 
of about 4 ft. is accomplished in the use of wardrobes, as these occupy a width of 2 ft against 53 2 to 0 ft for cloak 
rooms. This amounts to quite an appreciable saving in a building t or (5 class rooms in length. In either the ward- 
robe or cloak room Hclu*nie, thorough ventilation should bo provided. 

In schools operating on the departmental basis, where the children change from room to room, each period, 
individual steel lockers placerl elsewdierc than in the class rooms are usually provided for pupils’ clothing. Some- 
times these lockers are placed in single large groups, one for boys and one for girls, on a lower story, but this leads 
to confusion when a great number of pupils are dismissed at one time. A better distribution of lockers is to locate 
them on each floor in alcoves off the corridors having outside light. Another scheme often used is to distribute the 
lockers along each wall of the corridors on the various floors, setting them in flush with the furred plaster walls above. 

51 . Corridors. — Width. — Minimum S ft. where serving four class rooms, 10 to 12 ft. wide where more class 
rooms are taken care. of. Width of corridor increases in proportion to its length and distance between staircases. 
Where staircases occur at ends of corrulor, 10 ft. is the minimum width. Some authorities recommend extremely 
wide corridors up to 1 1 to 16 ft. There is no objection to this; in fact, it is desirable if it can be afforded. A compro- 
mise plan is to make the side corridors the minimum width, with a front corridor 12 or 14 ft. w'ide that can be used 
for various purposes, such as exhibition space, reception hall, etc. High school corridors should be wider than those 
in grade schools, so as to afford proper room for circulation, as the high school classes change and pupils move in 
different directions every 40 min. 

Light — Direct outside light and air are desirable, at least enough so that no artificial light will be required under 
ordinary conditions. 

Floors. — May be wood, asphalt, cement, terrazzo, tile, heavy linoleum glued down, composition, or any mate- 
rial that will withstand heavy wear and that is non-slipping, noiseless, and sanitary. 

Wainscoting. — The lower part of plaster walla gets excessively heavy wear, a protective wainscoting of some 
kind is desirable, may be glazed brick or tile, or the cement or composition floor continued up the side walls. Fabric 
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glued to the walls is not satisfactory on account of tendency to peel up at joints. Wood should not bo used on ac- 
count of fire hazard. * 

52 . Stairways. — Location. — Should be properly distributed in order to serve equally all parts of building. 
Where located at ends of corridors, have the advantage of being always in sight and saving space in building. Stairs 
should lead directly to an exit outdoors without the necessity of passing through any portion of the building to reach 
an exit. 

Number — Laws of different states vary. Two staircases are sufficient when there are not more than eight class 
rooms on second and third floors. Huilding with nine or more rooms on upper floors should have three or more stair- 
cases depending upon size of building. Another rule is sufficient stairs to empty building W'ithin 3 min., counting 
that 120 pupils can pass a given point two abreast in 1 min. 

Width. — Should be sufficient for tw'o pupils walking side by side, but too narrow for three. Ordinarily 4 to 5 
ft. wide for each run. Wider stairs should be at least 8 ft. wide for each run with handrail down center made 
continuous around landings. 

Construction. — Should themselves be fireproof if possible, even in frame buildings, and always enclosed in fir<*- 
proof w'alls with sriioke screens separating them from the corridor. May be iron with slate or other treads, or re- 
inforced concrete w'ltli iron safety treads. High balustrades at ciuiter between runs, open if iron or solid if concrete. 
Handrails both sides of all runs Stairs should have two runs to each story, with landing in center and one flight 
returning on the other. Rise of steps should be 0 to 7 in. No winders permitted. Where boys’ and girls’ toilets 
ar(' locateil in basement, two staireases shall extend to basement. No closets for storage purposes permitted under 
stairs Where small differences in levels occur between diffiTeiit portions of budding, an inclined plane or ramp 
should be used instead of a few steps. At bottom of stairs should be a vestibule between it and the outside air. 
Vestibule provided with heat to prevent cold outside air from coming directly into staircase enclosure and making 
temperature in same appreciably different from temperature in corridor ( )ther special types of staircases are uspd, 
such as th(' duplex stairs in New York City, and the smoki'-proof factory tower iisi'd in Philadi'lphia. 

63 . Toilet Rooms . — Location — In grade schools, principally on low it floor accessible from indoor playroom and 
outdoor playgrounds. .Mso desirable to have minor emergency toilets on upper floors. In high schools whero 
classes change every 10 min , toilets arc best distributed throughout the building, where they are easily acccssiblo 
W’hen clas.s<*B change. 

Number of Futures . — Opinions differ ns to correct number of fixtures for a given number of pupils. The ten- 
dency IS to install too many fixtures, rather than too few, with a corresponding waste of money. Clood practice 
seems to dictate one water closet to I'acli 2.5 boys and one urinal to every 2.5 boys. For girls, one water closet 
to every 2.5 Two or three lavatories for ea<‘h toilet room depiuiding upon the size. 

Tune of Future — Water closets should be seat action, and as lU'ar “fool proof” as possible. Open front seats 
recommended. Individual porcelain umiaks preferred to .date or soapstone, rrinal flushed automatically from 
tank and turned off at night C'ontinuous-range water closet and trough urinals should not be used. 

Floors — Some non-absorbimt materiah such as cement, asphalt, or tile. Also desirable to wainscot room, with 
brick, tile, or cement. 

Liohtiug — Plenty of light and air are cs.^entnal and more important than in many other rooms. 

64 . Kindergartens. — Location . — On low'cst class room story, corner room with southern exposure, preferretl, 
bilateral lighting permitted. 

Size . — I.arger than a regular class room and equal to an area of 1000 to 1.500 sip ft. Often arrangecl so it can 
be divided into si’veral smaller nKuns with folding doors so cla.ss can be sejiarated into small units. 

Design and Equipment.— - ViMiiiWy made more attractive than a class room, walls paraded with high wainscot, 
plaster walls above, painted and stenciled and often decorated with imrseiy scem's Firi'placc sometiiiH'B installed 
at one end of room. Plaster casts and picture.^ of juvenile subjects hung on walls. Flower boxes plac(*rl in windows. 
To give greater arc>a to room, a buy window is often installed, in which is located a low-down window seat A sepa- 
rate entrance is desirable, as the kindergarten should bo a separate unit in itself so that the small chihlren have no 
reason to go into the main part of budding, either for entrance, disiiussal, or otluTwise. It should hav<* its ow’ii 
wardrobe and toilet room fitteul up with juvemle-sizc fixtures, also warrlrobe space for two or three teachi-rs. A 
drinking fountain, set down low so it can easily be reached, should be located in room. Plenty of storage space in 
closets or lockers should be piovided for toys and material/ Little blackboard space is necessary, but cork display 
boards for t.acking up exhibits should be plentiful. 

66 . Gymnasiums. — Many states have enacted physical training and military training laws and are requiring 
instructions in same as part of the course of study in the school. This makes necessary large gymnasiums and play- 
grounds for drill and exercise purposes. 

Location. — The gymnasium can be located on either the ground floor or the upper story, the ground floor having 
the preference, because, it has direct access to the playground and can also be used more conveniently at night for 
community purposes. Locating the gymnasium in excavated space under the auditorium or at the bottom of a 
light court with only skylights for light and air is to be discouraged. The purpose of a gymnasium is for instruction 
in physical training and proper hygiene. It should, therefore, be bright and airy with large windows on at least two 
sides and on three sides if possible. The walls of the room should be kept free of projections and with radiators in 
recesses protected with heavy wire screens. 

Size. — In high schools it should be large enough to be used by the community at night for playing basketball. 
The minimum size of a basketball court is 3.5 X fiO ft. while the maximum size is 50 X 90 ft. At least 3 ft should 
be allowed on all sides of the court. If companies of pupils drill in the gymnasium, it should be at least .50 X 70 
ft. in size or larger. In high schools of 800 or more pupils, one gymnasium is not sufficient to take care of all 
classes. In this case, economy can be effected by providing an additional exercise room. This room can be the 
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area of about two class rooms and can be used efficiently for all ordinary purposes. The largo gymnasium can be 
used by the boys and girls alternately or at such times as they have basketball games or other special exercises. 

BQuipment.— “In the larger gymnasiums, running tracks arc sometimes installed, but the tendency is to do all 
the running possible in the open air. Galleries are provided for spectators to watch the interscholastic games. 

Height. — The height of the room should not be less than 18 ft. nor more than 25 ft. If lower than 18 ft., there is 
not sufficient swing for the flying rings. If higher than 25 ft., the supports for those rings must be hung down to this 
level. 

Floor. — A maple wood floor is practically always installed in a gymnasium. 

Minor Rooms. — Off the gymnasium should be located the Physical Director’s office and also the boys’ and 
girls* locker rooms, toilets, and shower rooms. A drinking fountain should be installed to avoid the necessity of 
pupils going out of the room for water. A room should be provided to store apparatus when it is desired to clear 
the floor for basket ball, a dance, or other purposes. 

56 . Swimming Pools. — The importance of everyone knowing how to swim is becoming more and more realized 
as time goes on and made part of the high school curriculum. It is only the high cost of installation and mainte- 
nance that prevents the more universal use of this item of education. 

Location. — On lower floor. 

Construction. — Should bo built in the mo.st sanitary way, using impervious tile or glazed brick. It takes con- 
stant care and attention to keep a swimming pool sanitary under the best conditions, so that pools built of cement 
or any absorbent material sliould be avoided. 

Size. — The length of the pool should be 15, 60, or 75 ft , or in any ease a multiple of 3 ft., as swimming contests 
are always measured by yards. The pool need not be very wide, especially for beginners, who are more easily 
reached in case of need in a narrow pool, the w'idth being usually from 20 to 25 ft. The desirable size pool for a 
high school is at least 20 X 00 ft. The depth of the pool at the shallow end averages 3 ft. 6 in., while at the deep 
dnd about 8 ft. 

Minor Rooms. — In connection with the pool should be the locker and dressing rooms with their shower baths, 
toilets, towel supply room equipped with laundry tubs. 

Temperature^ Light, Etc. — The pool room should have plenty of natural light and ventilation and should be 
kept warmer than the ordinary class room. It must be remembered that many of the children using the 
pool are undernourisned, and the temperature of the water should average around 74 to 76 deg. or more to avoid 
discomfort. 

Equipment. — The pool must bo o<iuippcd with heater to keep the water in the pool at the proper temperature, 
a pump to circulate the water, and a filter and sterilizer to purify the water. As the pool has a capacity of 50,000 
to 60,000 gal., it necessarily cannot be emptied except occasionally; the average seems to be once per week where 
the pool is being used to any great extent. It usually takes about 24 hr. to fill tho pool and to bring the w’ater up 
to the proper temperature. 

67 . Library . — It should be deci<lod whether the library is to be for the school only, or a circulating library run 
in cooperation with tho central public library serving a community purpose. 

Location. — If for tho school only, it can best be located at some central point in the building near Study Hall. 
If for community purposes, it must bo located on the ground floor near an entrance, as to be of the most use, it 
will have to be open at times when the school is closed. 

Size. — Tho tendency is to give more space to the library and to require the pupil to get familiar with its proper 
use. Not less than 1000 to 2000 s<i. ft , depending upon size of school and number of books in library. A librarian 
is usually at hand to give assistance and very often a stock room and work room are also included. 

Equipment. — Bookcases, reading tables, and chairs, magazine racks, card catalogs, librarian’s desk. The 
room should bo made attractive and given a library atmosphere. 

68. Auditorium. — Location. — It should be centrally located and made accessible not only to the pupils, but to 
the general public. 

Size. — In high schools it should accommodate tho entire student body at one sitting, while in grade schools it 
may or may not accommodate the entire school, often ^2 to of the pupils will bo sufficient, as the younger pupils 
are not usually brought into the auditorium at the same time as the older ones. 

The seating capacity may bo determined by dividing the area of the room in square feet, not including tho 
stage, by 8<i. ft. for each person, which includes tho necessary aisles. Seats are usually 10 or 20 in. wide and 
spaced at least 30 in. back to back. Width of aisles is 3 ft. at their narrowest part and increased towards rear at 
the rate of IH in. for every 5 ft. in length. 

Equipment. — Provision should be made for stage curtain and scenery for school and community plays. Tho 
stage should be liberal in size to take care of large graduating classes, community chorus, or orchestra, and should 
be accessible from the rear for the speakers and players without the necessity of their passing through tho audience. 
An electric plug should be installed for stercopticon and moving picture lantern, a moving picture booth and a 
stereopticon curtain. Arrangements should be made for darkening the auditorium in the daytime. 

Where the auditorium is used for study, lecture, or recitation purposes, several rows of seats in front should 
be provided with folding tablet arms so pupils can take notes or write. Every other scat should be thus equipped, 
leaving the intermediate seats for tho pupils’ books, etc. 

Where the corridor extends along either side of the auditorium, openings can bo cut through tho wall and servo 
as an overflow space for tho audience during commencement and other times. These openings should be closed 
with obscure glass windows so that the auditorium can be used and view from corridors cut off when desired. 

68. Chemical Laboratory.*— ’Location. — Usually on top floor, corner room, bilateral lighting. 

Area of 1200 to 1500 sq. ft. for large schools. 
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Equipment. — Three long chemistry tables accommodating four pupils on each side, or total of 24 pupils. Fume 
hoods with special ventilation, and chemical storage closets against walls. Gas and water connection at tables for 
each pupil, also sinks at ends of table and against walls. Electric connection to each table. Blackboard and cork 
display board. 

In connection with chemical laboratory should be a small instructor’s office, a chemical stock room, and a prep- 
aration room. 

60. Physical Laboratory. — Location. — Usually top floor and adjoining chemical laboratory. 

Size. — 1200 to 1600 sq. ft. for large schools. 

Equipment. — Six physical laboratory tables accommodating two pupils on each side, total of 24 pupils. Elec- 
tric and gas connections at table for each pupil. Provision for different kinds and voltage of electricity at each table 
usually obtained through motor generator, set, and switchboard with proper instruments. Closets for instruments 
and equipment. 

A store room for apparatus, a preparation room, and a photographic dark room equipped with sink, should 
adjoin and be part of the physical laboratory. 

61. Combined Physical and Chemical Laboratories. — In schools where classes arc small it is possible to com- 
bine the physical and chemical laboratories by equipping with combination furniture. At one end of room can also 
be placed an instructor's demonstrating table with tablet arm chairs in front of same, thus eliminating the science 
lecture room. 

62. Science Lecture Room. — Location. — Adjoining or between chemical and physical laboratories. 

Size. — Depending upon number of pupils in science department, usually large enough to seat two classes. 

Equipment. — Tablet arm chairs on raised platforms, instructor's demonstrating table in front of room, with 
water, gas, and electric connections, fume hoods, stock cabinet and blackboard back of demonstrating table, stereop- 
ticon electric outlet and stereopticon screen, also provision for darkening room in daytime. 

63. Biological Laboratory. — Location. — ^Adjoining other laboratories on upper floors unilateral or bilateral 
lighting with one side southern exposure if possible. 

Size. — Area of about 1200 to 1500 sq. ft. and accommodating 24 pupils 

Equipment. — Flat top tables and chairs, large soapstone sink, aquarium, exhibition and storage cases, instruc- 
tor’s demonstrating table in front of room. If school has a conservatory, it is located in connection with this 
laboratory. 

64. Bookkeeping Room. — Location. — No special requirements. 

Size. — Equal in area to 1200 sq. ft or more, depending upon number of pupils to be accommodated. 

Equipment. — Individual bookkeeping or commercial desks for each pupil, store closets for stationery, school 
bank enclosure located at one end of room. 

66. Typewriting Room. — LoraOVm .—Connecting with bookkeeping room. 

Size. — About same size as bookkeeping room. 

Equipment. — Individual typewriting desk for each pupil, cases or closets for storing stationery, wash basin for 
washing up after changing typewriter ribbon or cleaning machine. 

66. Stenography Room. — Location. — Between and connecting with bookkeeping and typewriting rooms. 

Size. — Same as a recitation room, or one-half to two-thirds of a class room unit. 

Equipment. — Tablet arm chairs for pupils. Clear glass partition between this room and typewriting room so 
teacher can teach class in stenography and at same time supervise pupils practicing on typewriters. Commercial 
arithmetic, business law and customs, etc , also taught in this room. 

67. Cooking Room. — Location — Upper floors preferred although often placed elsewhere. Southern exposure. 
May have bilateral lighting if a corner room. 

Size. — May consist of one mom where all grades are taught, or two rooms — one for elementary cooking and 
one for advanced work, usually accommodates 21 pupils at one time and should not be less in area than 1200 to 
1500 sq. ft. 

Equipment. — Flat tables with small individual gas stoves on top, or family size gas ranges, sinks, tables and 
cupboards when operated on the “unit” plan. Wardrobe for keeping pupils’ caps and aprons, dressers, sinks, ico 
box, hot and cold water supply, pair of laundry tubs for washing out tea towels, etc., also storage closet. Special 
attention given to ventilation of room. 

68. Model Apartment. — Location. — Connection with cooking room. 

Size. — May consist of only a dining room or in more elaborate building, a complete apartment consisting of 
bed room, bath room, kitchen, and living room. Should be of similar sizcjs and arrangement to rooms found in 
pupils’ homes. 

Equipment. — Furnished complete same as rooms in private dwelling. 

69. Sewing Room. — Location. — Preferably adjacent to cooking room. 

Size, — Equal in area to 1200 or 1.500 sq. ft. depending on number of pupils. 

Equipment. — Flat top sewing and cutting tables, usually accommodating 24 pupils; sewing machines, wash 
basin, pressing tables and electric irons, cabinet with individual drawers for pupils' unfinished work. Curtained 
off alcove, or small room to be used as a Fitting Room. 

70. Laundry. — Location. — In connection with other rooms of household arts department. 

Size. — Equal in area to 750 to 1200 sq, ft. 

Equipment. — Laundry tubs, steam clothes drier, ironing board, and electric irons. 

71. Lunch Room and Kitchen. — Location. — May be on lower or upper floor adjoining household arts 
department. 

iSiss.— Depends on number of pupils to be accommodated at one time. Allow 10 sq. ft. per sitting in lunch room. 
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Equipment. — Operated on " Cafeteria” or “Self-service” plan. Flat top lunch tables seating 4 to 8 each, serv- 
ing counter at one end of room. Kitchen in connection with this room to be of size and equipment sufficient to 
take care of number of meals served. 

There is a tendency toward the use of the lunch room for other school purposes. A lunch room of considerable 
size, which is used only an hour and a half or so each day is rather expensive. Where economy is necessary and 
adequate light available, and where the kitchen and serving counters are properly closed off from tin* main room, 
the lunch room space with its flat tables can be used for miscellaneous school purposes, such as additional study 
space, recitations, miscellaneous conferences, etc. 

72. Study Rooms. — Purpose. — Occurring in high schools which are run on departmental plan and are to accom- 
modate pupils having no recitation during a certain period and whose home class room is occupied by another class 
at recitation. ^ 

Location. — Central and easily accessible from all parts of building. 

Size. — Accommodating .35 to 100 or more pupils depending upon size of school. 

Equipment. — Pupils’ desks like those u.sed in standard class rooms. 

78. Music Department. — Location. — Should be isolated so noise of practising will not disturb pupils at recita- 
tion or study. 

Size. — May be several rooms, for choral work, orchestra, band, with several jiractice rooms, depending on how 
comprehensive a music cour.se has been developed. 

Equipment. — Ordinary class room with chairs and music racks, blackboard for writing music, piano, and storage 
cases for music and instruments. 

74. Bicycle Room. — Locotion — On lower floor with incline leading to entrance door from outside, near locker 
rooms if such are included in building plan. 

Size. — Depends upon probable number of bicycles used by pupils. 

Equipment. — Racks against wall and elsew'here in order to accommodate as many bicycles as possible. 

75. Store- end Book Rooms. — hoention. — Within easy access of principal’s office, stock closet in principal’s 
office for day-to-day supply, while store- and book room accommodates bulk .supplies. 

76. Teacher’s Rooms. — Location. — Easily accessible. 

Size. — About one-half a cla.ss room in area. 

Equipment. — Comfortable, furnish(‘d like a sitting room, with table, chairs, rug, couch, etc , also toilet room 
connected, (las outlet for stove, dn'sser for dishes, and provision maki* so ti'iichers can nave hot lunch Individual 
steel lockers for teachers’ cloaks, unless provision is made to care for same in chuss room, 

77. Medical Inspection Room. — Location. — Adjoining or near principars ollici*. 

Size. — Area of about .300 sq. ft, divided into waiting room and oflice. 

Equipment, — Flat top desk, chairs, scales, wash basin, toilet, first aid eabiiK't, and small stock closet. Wall.s 
and woodwork, enamel, painted wtiite. 

78. Dental Clinic Room. — Location. — Near nu'dieal iii.«pection room and lu'ar minor entrance' to building if 
used by pupils from other schools. 

Size. — Area of about .300 to 400 s<i ft, divided into waiting room and oflice. 

Equipment.-^Dontul chair, instrument and medical cabinet, wash stand, desk, chairs. Wall and woodw’ork, 
enamel, painted white. 

79. Manual Training Rooms (Woodwork). — Location'. — In basement or on lowest floor, corner room preferred 
with bilateral lighting. 

Size. — Area about 1200 to 1.500 sq ft. 

Equipment. — Usually 21 work benches, large soapstone sink, gas outlet for glue pot, blackboard and cork dis- 
play board, raised bank of seats for demonstration purpo.ses, small room tir rack for wood stock, small lockup room 
or closet for tools, etc., teachers’ closet, floors of wood, ceiling plastered, walls plastered or exposed brick painted 

80. Open-air Class Room. — Location. — On top floor of building, preferably a corner room, with windows on 
two sides. Sometimes adjoining roof which is used as a play, rest, or study space, and covered with awning in 
BUinmer. 

Size and Equipment. — About 7.50 to 1000 sq. ft area with adjoining closets for storage of reclining chairs ami 
blankets, small toilets for both 8e,\es. Also small room used as diet kitchen, with refrigerator, sink, gas stove, and 
cupboards. Window's arranged to open 100 % and room protected from driving rains, while windows still remain 
open. Desirable to arrange heat and ventilation so room may be u.sed for regular class room if desired. 

81. Administration Offices. 

81a. Board of Education Room. — Location. — Nearby and easily accessible from secretary’s office and 
superintendent of school’s office on main floors of building near entrance. 

Size. — Depends upon number of members of Board, size of school systi'in, and amount of room available 

Equipment. — Long board table and chairs, also chairs for public, and newspaper representatives. 3'oilct room 
accessible and provisions for taking care of members’ cloaks. 

81h. Superintendent of School’s Office. — Location. — Near main entrance and Board of Education 

room. 

Size. — Depends upon size of school system. Should be an outer or clerk’s office, and inner private office 
Board of Education room sometimes serves as superintendent’s private office as well as Board room 

Equipment — Fitted up with office furniture. 

81e. Secretary of Board of Education. — Location. — Near superintendent’s office and Board room, 
also near main entrance. 

Size . — Depends upon size of school system and may or may not have both public and private offices. 
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Equipment. — Fitted up with office furniture including a large safe or built-in fireproof vault for records. 

81d. Principal’s Office. — Location. — Near visitors’ entrance to buildihg on main floor 

Size. — Area of 300 to 400 sq. ft. and should have an outer or public space, and an inner private office. 

Equipment. — lotted up with office furniture, alsh ample supply closets and toilet facilities. 

Provision should also be made for night school principal and truant Officer. 

82. Rest or Hospital Room. — Location. — Some secluded and quiet place. Also advantage to have near teach- 
iTs' room. 

Size. — About 300 sq. ft. area. 

Equipment. — Chairs, table, couch, medicine cabinet, toilet facilities. 

83. Playgrounds. — Larger play space is being insisted upon. Space around building should not be less than 
200 sq. ft. for each pupil accommodated in the building. Surface should be of rolled clay and sand mixed, which 
will drain quickly and easily after a rain and not be muddy. Proper playground equipment is desirable. 

84. School Gardens. — Adjoining the plaj'ground should be space for a school gardim, laid off in plots for each 
class and pupil. If we arc to make our future citizens appreciate the farm and its importance, we must stir up tho 
pupil’s interest in growing things by the actual experience of having part in raising sonn'thing with his own hands. 

85. Flagpole. — State laws require generally that an American flag shall be displayed on a proper flagpole when 
school is in session and on legal holidays. The flagpole is therefore usually included in tlu* building contract It 
is better located on the school grounds rather than out of a window' or on top of the buildings where it is bothersome 
to get at. On the ground it can be used as a rallying point, ami at c«*rtain times the entire school lined up around 
it to salute tho flag. The flagpole can be given a little dignity by a proper ba.Hi‘ of iron and concrete seat around 
same, rather than simply embedding it in the ground. Flagpoles are usually of wood, tO, r>0, (iO or more ft. in 
height. Steel flagpoles are used in some cities with success, but care should be exercised to give them some diam- 
eter and not have them look liki' pipe stems. 

86. Fireproof, Semi-fireproof, Fire Protection. — ■Needle.ss to .say, (‘very effort should be made to have our new 
schools fireproof. Semi-fireproof u.sually means masonry out.sid(‘ walls and corridor walls, with fin'proof floors 
in corridors, over boiler and manual training rooms, and fireiiroof stairs. The floor construefioii in cla.sH rooms 
and roof construction are in tliis casi* of heavy timber. The first es.s(‘ntial is the saf«‘ty of the life and limbs of the 
childnm. To this extent the semi-fireproof building is practically as safe as a fireproof one, inasmucli as a school 
building can be empti(‘d within 2 min if properly design(‘d and fre<iuent fin* drills arc h(*ld. 'I'ln're is an economic 
loss in a fire, that we should try to eliminate, and fireproof buildings at slightly higher cost will accomplish this and 
at the same time cost less for maintenance and insurance. All schools sfiould be eijuipped with fire alurnis, firo 
standpipes and hose, also chemical fire extinguisher, all of which should be frequently inspected and kept in good 
working condition. 

87. Equipment Layout. — In connection with all the special rooms in a school, the {‘<iuipment and furniture should 
be carefully laid out to scale as the plans are drawn. These equipment layout.'^ for tin* special rooms should be made 
in consultation with the superintendent of schools and the heads of the varioiw d(‘partm(‘ntH intiTested. Only 
in this way can rooms of proper size be provided and the outlets for plumbing and eU'ctncal work, etc , b(‘ properly 
located. 

88. Future Enlargements. — Provision for future enlargements of the school building should be planned at tho 
time the original drawings are niadt* and arranged so that a minimum amount of change.s will tiave to be made when 
the enlargement is constructed. Siiecial attention should be given the boiler room, where space should be provided 
for extra boilers and other meetiameal (Miuipnient in the original building 

89. Standardization. — Alost pities where an architectural department is maintained to di'sign all the schools, 
or where schools are constantly being built, have standardized their requirements and embodied them in book 
form for use in designing future building The standards of lioston. New York, and Pittsliurgh are (‘xainples. 

In order to determine upon school building standards which were aeeeptabh* to the country generally, outside 
of the large cities, the National Education Association had a C’omniittee on Scliool House Planning pri'pare a report 
in 1925. This report can be obtained at the National Education Association’s headiiuarters in Washington, D. C., 
and contains many interesting facts. 

OFFICE BUILDINGS- -ECONOMICAL PLANNING AND GENERAL DESIGN 

By Fkedkbick Joiinck 

90. Statement of the Problem. — The planning of an office building is entirely a problem of 
securing a sufficient amount of good light floor space on the site seh^cted .so that the net iiujorne 
will be large enough to make the investment on the land and building profitable to the owner. 
The plan must be such that the space can be divided into small or large offices to meet the 
tenants^ requirements. To make this possible the elevators, smokestack, pipe and wire shafts, 
and stairs are generally arranged along a dead or alley wall so as not to use good light space that 
can be more profitably used for offices. A very determining point in the loc.ation of the elevators, 
stairs, etc., is the entrance from the street. While it may be to the advantage, of the offices to 
enter the building on the main street, it must be borne in mind that space thus taken for ve.sti- 
biile and corridors has a very high rental value as store space. In considering the plan, it is 
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quite safe to say that the rental space in the basement and in the first and second floors will be 
used for stores, a bank, or by an insurance company. The rental of these three floors should 
be enough to carry the investment. 

In regard to the number and size of elevators to be installed, see chapter on ‘^Elevators" 
in Part III. 

91 . Toilets. — In the early office buildings erected, a large toilet for men and one for women 
were arranged on the top floor, but as this space was light it was too valuable. After that the 
toilets were arranged on the light court side on one of the lower floors. In some of the latter 
types, smaller toilets have bc(in arranged on each floor. This is more desirable from a tenant^s 
point of view and saves on elevator service for the building owner. In this scheme, a main 
toilet for men should be provided on one of the lower floors near which the barber shop can be 
located. A main toilet should also be provided for worruin and a small rest room should be main- 
tained in connection with it. These main toilets will .serve for the stores on the basement, first, 
and second floors. In the smaller type of office buildings, it is well to provide small U)ilets for 
men and women on alternate floors. When this is done, a small urinal toilet should be provided 
for men on all floors. 

92 . Pipe and Wire Shafts. — Pipe and wire shafts should run continuous from the basement 
to the top story. They should be conveniently located and accessible for repairs and installa- 
tion of new work. In addition to the main pipe shaft, a number of smaller ones should be built 
so that lavatories can be i)la(!ed in each office or suite of offices. A great deal of care should be 
taken in locating the wire .sliafts so that the conduits for each floor can (‘liter the .shafts without 
difficulty. If it is possible to have two wire shafts, one at each end of the building, it is well to 
do so as this will reduce the l(‘iigth of the home runs in the wiring and consequently reduce the 
cost of the building. All pipe and wire shafts should be enclosed in tile and have all openings 
protected with metal doors so as to reduce the fire risks. 

93 . Floor Finish. — Jn the office sections, it is customary to u.se a maple floor on sleepers. 
The top of the floor should be at least 4^2 hi. above the top of the floor construction, so as to 
give sufficient space for runs of pipe and conduits. Floors in corridors and in toilets should be 
of marbk^ or tile. 

94 . Wire Molds. — Wire molds of ample .size to conceal teleplione and A.D.T. wires should 
be provided in the corridors, as these wires are constantly being changed. They can be run open 
in offices, although they are often concealed. 

96 . Type of Construction. — All office buildings should be of fireproof construction. The 
particular type of construction depends largely on the height of the building and the condition 
of the st('el market. It is safe to say that all buildings 10 or more stories in height should be of 
the skeleton steel type with steel girders and beams, and tile arches. Buildings from 4 to 10 
stories can be built with concrete columns, gird(‘rs, and joists with tile fillers. The low live load 
required for buildings of this class make it rather uneconomical to construct them with concrete 
floor slabs, as by so doing the dead load is increased beyond the point of economy. 

96 . Arrangement of Offices. — For high office buildings in large cities, the arrangement of 
an outer and an inner ofifK^e has been found to be the best from a rental point of view (see Fig. 
23). If two or more tenants desire to have offices together, the dividing partitions between the 
inner offices can be omitted, as shown in Figs. 24 and 25. By this arrangement the tenants' 
expenses are decreased since the same telephone switchboard and stenographic force can be 
used jointly by the tenants. In the new four and five story office buildings that are now being 
erected in the smaller cities, the inner office is not considered a desirable rental feature due 
perhaps, to two reasons: (1) the office force for this class of tenants is smaller than for tenants 
in larger cities; and (2) on account of a small rental value, the maintenance on this waste space 
greatly reduces the net profits on the invesment for the owner. 

One other special feature in office planning is the arrangement of offices required by doctors. As it is very 
undesirable to discharge a patient 'through a general reception room, an inner passage connecting to the outer cor- 
ridor should be provided, as illustrated in Fig. 26. In office buildings occupied by doctors and dentists, provisions 
should also be made for laboratories, and dark rooms for X-ray work. A space should also be arranged for a drug 
•tore. 
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07. Office Requirements. — In addition to the ceiling outlet, every office should have 
base plugs for desk lights and fans. A lavatory with hot and cold water should be provided 
in each suite of offices. Th(\se arc sometimes conccialed with a double wardro})e, one-half for 
th(J lavatory and the other half for clothes. The tops of these wardrobes should be l(?ft open 
to permit a free circulation of air. For doctors and dentists, it is also necessary to provide gas 
outlets, and compressed air. Lavatories in these offices should be of the pedal control type. 




98. Story Heights. — First and second story heights in office buildings vary, depending 
upon the requirements of the tenants. If the first two floors are used for stores, the first story 
height can be from 15 ft. 6 in. to 17 ft. 6 in., the second story height from 12 ft. 6 in. to 14 ft. 
and the typical stories 11 ft. 6 in. to 12 ft. 5 in. 

99. General Plan. — An office building on a corner lot naturally gives the maximum number 
of light offices. If the lot has a greater width than 50 ft. for a high building, a light court is 
necessary. For low buildings in smaller cities, a court is necessary in buildings wider than 
25 ft. Fig. 27 shows a plan of a medium size high office building on a corner lot. In Fig. 28 
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is a plan of a high building on an inside lot. This scheme permits only a few offices on the street 
front while the greater portion of them are on the light court. 

In Fig. 29 Ls a plan of a low office building on a corner lot with the entrance on the side near 
the alloy. Fig. 30 is a plan of a low office building on a corner lot with the entrance on the 
main or more important street. In Fig. 31 is illustrated a plan of a low office building on an 
inside lot. 

100. Column Spacing. — The column spacing is determined by the width of the office 
required; the width and lengtli of the lot for equal spacings; and the necessity of using economi- 
cal sizes of steel beams and girders. A spacing of about 19 ft. has been found to be very good 
and permits two offices 9 ft. wide in each bay. 

101. General Design. — The architectural treatment of the exterior is a problem in which 
cost and available material are important factors. In a general way the exterior dc^sign may 
b() treated jis a flat wall surface with terra cotta or stone cornices; or it may be designed with 
strong horizontal bands at th(^ window sills and heads; or it may be treated with vertical piers 
wdth a Clotliic! effect. If the amount of money at liand is small, it is well to treat the main body 
of the building in a very simple dignified manner and only use ornamental niolchnl stone or terra 
cot-ta to mark fh(^ entrance to the building. The (piestion of any particular style of ornament 
to be used is a matter of individual taste and opinion. In the designing and detailing of the 
ornameiit a human interest can always be worked in so as to give the building distinctive 
character. 

PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS 




By Frank R. Kino 

The term “public comfort station “ denotes a structure planned for the convenience of the 
g('neral public, in which the use of sanitary toilet. faciliti(*s constitutes the prineipal service 
rendered. It is geiu'rally 
desirable to maintain r(‘st 
rooms in connection with 
them. A public comfort 
station may take the form of 
a privy or an inside toilet 
room with washing facilities 
— the type depending upon 
the size of the community, 
the availability of water and 
sewerage conru’ctions, and 
the amount of funds at dis- 
posal for the purpose. San- 
itary equipment of only the 
highest grade should bo em- 
ployed, inasmuch as constant 
l)ublic use makes the wear 
and tear more injurious than 
in the average toilet room. 

As these stations are for 
the public’s benefit, provision 
for their erection and main- 
tenance should be regarded 




Side Cievotiorv 

Fio. .32. — Comfort station of the independent buildioK type, equipped with 
water-flushed conveniences, public water and sewer connections beiriK available 
or, existinK conditions wnnittinjj:, private systems. Heatinj? provided by base- 
ment plant or from adjoining building. 

Such 


as a public function, supported by the funds of the state or municipality concerned, 
funds may bo raised by direct taxation or bond issues. 

102. Location and Operation. — The maximum success of public (lomfort stations depends 
largely upon their central location, which means they should be established in the more con- 
gested districts and where they are easy of access. From the viewpoint of economy, ease of 
access, and central location, existing public buildings usually afford desirable sites for establish- 
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ing comfort stations. Thus a municipality, may utilize a court house, municipal building, 
school, fire, or police station, library, public market, or similar building. Other suitable sites 

arc public squares, parks, 
i » playgrounds and bath- 

houses, cemeteries, band- 
^ stands, and bridge 

abutments. Semi-public 
^ places such as oiling sta- 

V ^ tions and railroad stations 

@ k'X a suitable for the pur- 

^ n pose, and in some cases 

.. ra j M * they may be housed satis- 

•' * factorily in connection 
Cross s«cl-ion .• other places of busi- 

‘ .. ness, such as stores or 

, -v~ similar mercantile centers 

(Figs. 36 to 43 incL). 

'• ' • ' Another course open 

hw* for communities, especially 

IP . - : cities, is the erection of 

% V ’: • I ^ I •/!’>/•*• public comfort stations in 

'■ ItPWI ■ J.. ' i p^ p 1 fQPjn of substantial, 

j I i j i } j permanent, and artistic 

IJ L J LJ I 1 J structures independent of 

Front elevation Side elevation buildings. There 

Fia. 33. — Small comfort station and rest room houecd in a soparato build- rtn^viiKilifipa fnr tbi^ ris- 
ing, equipped with water-flushed toilets and heated by a hot-air heater, steam, P O t ^ 

or hot-water eyotem. velopment of this type of 

station as real municipal 

centers for public convenience. Following successful oxporionce in many large cities, they 
may be made to pay, in part at least, the t*xp('n.se of operation through concessions, such as pay 
telephone booths, parcel check stands, vending machines, shoe shining stands, newspaper and 
magazine privileges, and counters 

for the sale of souvenirs, post- ^ p 

cards, toilet articles, towf^ls, soap, ^ 1 (O I () I ^ C 

and auto conveniences. Primar- | ^ 

ily, however, the public comfort ' ibtief-^ ^ ' | 

station should be regarded as a j ^ \ ^ / ! 

free, public institution, with toilet ^ ^ ! x 

and washing facilities open to L_| ^ . J | 

everybody, and the auxiliary fca- :■_ / j — — ■ 

tures mentioned should in no way ^ ^ t ' _ i ro^aj^/hr % 

be allowed to supplant this free, ¥ {" f\ 

public use nor to change in the \ \\ / v^^men / 

slightest degree the public char- ' " 
ac ter of the stations. H 


Front Elevation 


Side Elevation 


Fia. 33. — Small comfort station and rest room housed in a soparato build- 
ing, equipped with water-flushed toilets and heated by a hot-air heater, steam, 
or hot-water system. 


V /T/poter- 

Yfyifinffroom \ 
Men 


To'atfonffxr 


tkaffrrpom, 
^ajTKnrft floor 


Fio. 34. — Floor plan of comfort station. 


Obviously, public comfort stations j \ U H I M 

should be oared for and supervised by “ — 1_ L_J 

regular attendants, clothed with adc- /oi'n^'^ J 

quate authority to enforce obedience ^ 

to aU rules and regulations governing 34.— Floor plan of comfort station, 

use of the facilities. 

Tho development of the public comfort station movement undoubtedly will witness the establishment of many 
stations along public highways for the convenience of the traveling public. This may well involve making the high- 
way comfort station an integral part of the public highway system and using the highway patrol man as the care- 
taker or supervisor of the station. 
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Stations must not only be well located, but to serve their function best, should be marked with plainness. 
Signs should be clear and unmistakable and prominently placed, and yet be modest. fTho standard public comfort 
station sign (Fig. 44) is recommended for universal adoption. Like the red cross and the skull and cross bones, this 
symbol will convey its meaning wherever found. Once well fixed in the public mind, it should signify service, and 
imply a full degree of comfort, safety, and sanitation. The emblem was adopted by the American Society of 
Sanitary Engineers, June 4, 1912, as a universal public comfort station insignia. It is now used extensively through- 
out the country. 

103. Submission of Plans. — Before proceeding with the location, design, and* construction 
of a public comfort station or rest room, plans and specifications should be submitted for 
approval to the State Board of Health or other state or local authority vested with such power. 

104. Supervision of Construction. — After 
approval of plans has been obtained, construc- 
tion should proceed in accordance with the 
established regulations, and no changes in 
such plans should be made without per- 
mission from the proper authorities. All such 
work should be subject to inspection by the 
official authority. 

105. Adequacy of Toilet and Washing 
Accommodations. — Toilet accommodations 
to serve the needs of the comninnity depend 
for their adequacy upon local conditions, so 
that no definite rule can be laid down. Infor- 
mation available, however, indicatc's that 
under normal conditions at least, tliere should 
be one closet for every 1000 females and at 
least one closet and two urinals for every KXK) 
males in the community, assuming that the 
population, or the number deemed likely to 
frequent the station, be divided in the ratio 
of 40% females and 60% males. 

Certain municipalities or resorts where there aro 
frequently large gatherings naturally need more 
accommodations than places whore the people do not 
fluctuati* or assemble to much extent. In the lack of 
definite information, therefore, and because of pos- 
sible changes in the development of communities, pro- 
vision always should be made for incroa.sing the siae of 
the building or room and for installing additional fix- 
tures should the original accommodations become 
inadequate. Fia. 35. — Comfort station equipped with chemical closets. 

Based on present knowledge, places under 

5.000 population need from 1 to 2 stations 

6.000 to 10,000 need from 1 to 3 stations 

10.000 to 25,000 need from 3 to 5 stations 

25.000 to 50,000 need from 5 to 8 stations 

60.000 to 100,000 need from 8 to 10 stations 

100,000 to 400,000 need from 10 to 30 stations 

The number obviously is dependent upon the area covered by the city and other conditions. A number of small 
stations are preferable to one largo one. In some instances filling stations and similar places may reduce this to a 
lesser number. 

Each comfort station should be equipped with adequate washing facilities. There should be at least one lava- 
tory for every five fixtures (closets and urinals), or fraction. One lavatory for every two or three fixtures 
is recommended. 

106. Entrance Screen. — The entrances to the toilet rooms should be properly separated by 
screens or other means and wherever possible should be at least 20 ft. apart or otherwise located 
with due regard to privacy for users. 
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107. Uniform Sign Required. — Every public comfort station should have displayed in a 
conspicuous position the standard public comfort station sign. In conjunction with this emblem 
there should be placed a mark indicating women’s entrance, and one indicating men’s entrance. 
The uniform sign should be placed also at such other points as arc best adapted for guiding the 
public to these stations. 


5W 



Alley 


Fki. 3G, — Station housed on the Kroiuid floor in connection with a heated store or other place of business. Note 
the api)r<)aches, entrances and general arrangement. 



Fig. 37. — Station housed in an addition to an Fia. 38. — Station in connection with a small store building 

existing library or similar building. or similar structure. 


The signs should be of uniform design throughout the state and not les.s than 8 X 12 in. in size, except whore 
a larger sign obviously is preferable. Consistent uniformity should, however, bo the rule. The universal sign 
consists of a green circle 5 in. in diameter on the outside and 1 in. wide, with a white center in whieh is set a four- 
pointed orange colored star. The body of the sign is w'hite and the border and lettering are a deep blue (Fig. 44). 

108. Ventilation and Light. — When housed within a building, a public comfort station 
should bo so placed as to afford light and air })y windows or skylights, or open directly upon a 
street, alloy, court, or vent shaft. Every such vent shaft should have a horizontal area of at 
least 1 sq. ft. for each water closet or urinal adjacent thereto, but the least dimension cf such 
shaft, if one story high, should not be less than 3 ft.; if two stories high, not less than 4 ft.; and 
1 ft. additional for each extra story. 
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S/rvfA 

Fio 39. — Station for men only, having 
a coneesRion annex. Toilets may be 
both of the free and pay type. 



Stnef 

Fig. 40. — Station in connection Avith hotel building. 





Fig 41. — Station in connection with a mercantile establishment. Entrances from buildiuK and street, with 
canopy over exterior entrance and approach. 

Fig. 42. — Station hou.ses below the street sidewalk. Water, sewer, lighting and heat from adjacent buildings; 
heating system may be an independent plant. Ventilation by means of an ornamental hollow column ef|uippc*d at 
its base with a heating cod, air expulsion fan or its equivalent, and the top surmounted by a ventilator, comfort 
station mark, and weather-vane. 



Fig. 43. Fio. 44. 

Fig. 43. — Station houses in the basement of a building with entrances from the sidewalk, hooded over with a 
canopy. Ventilation of room and fixtures made effective by one of various approved methods. vSewer, water, and 
lighting obtained from the building, or direct from the street services, or by indei>ende.nt systems. Heating from 
the building’s heating plant or a separate system. Supervision and janitor service may be furnished by the occu- 
pant of the building. 

Fig. 44. — Public comfort station mark. 
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The glass area for toilet room containing one closet or urinal should be at least 4 sq. ft., 
with 2 sq. ft. additional for each additional closet or urinal. 

In addition to the windows required, each toilet room containing more than three fixtures (closets and uri- 
nals) should have a vent flue of incombustible material, vertical or nearly vertical, running through the roof, sur- 
mounted by a cap or hood of the siphonic type, and the vent should be not less than the following size: 


Four fixtures * 8-in. pipe. 

Five or six fixtures 10-in, pipe. 

Seven to ten fixtures 12-in, pipe. 


If the windows or skylights cannot be opened, vent pipes also should be placed. 

No toilet room in a public comfort station should have a movable window or ventilator opening upon any ele- 
vator shaft or court which contains windows or sleeping or living rooms above; except that a toilet room containing 
not more than two closets may have a movable window on such court, provided the toilet room has a vent flue ex- 
tending above the roof. 

Except upon written approval by the proper officials, no public comfort station should be located in an inte- 
rior room, nor in such position that it cannot be given outside light and ventilation. 

Every public comfort station should be artificially lighted during the entire period the building is open for use, 
when adequate natural light is not available, and in such manner that all parts of the room may easily be visible. 

109. Size. — Every public comfort station should have at least 10 sq. ft. of floor area and 
at least 100 cu. ft. of air space for each water closet and each urinal, together with adequate 
waiting room area. 

110. Floor. — The floor and base of every public comfort station should be made of material 
(other than wood) which does not readily absorb moisture and which can easily be cleaned. 
Such floors should be of concrete fac(*d with a cement, tile, or marble surface, or equivalent 
material. 

To make a concrete floor non-absorbent, the concrete and cement top dressing must be a 
dense, rich mix, finished smooth, and kept well painted. 

111. Floor Drains. — Toilet rooms of this type should be provided with a hose faucet and 
the floor graded toward a drain equipped with an adequate 4-in. trap. This trap should have 
a movable floor grate or strainer. 

112. Walls and Ceiling. — The walls and ceilings should he completely covered with smooth 
cement or gypsum plaster, glazed brick or tile, galvanized or enanuded metal, or other smooth, 
non-absorbent material. In tl\o less frequented or inexpensive stations, wood may be used if 
well covered with two coats of body paint and one coat of enamel paint or spar varnish. But 
wood should not ])e used for separating walls or partitions between toilet rooms, nor for parti- 
tions which separate a toik^t room from any room used by the opposite sex. All such partitions 
should be as nearly soundproof as ix>ssible. 

113. Partitions Between Fixtures. — Adjoining water closets should bo separated by parti-- 
tions. Every individual urinal or urinal trough should be provided with a partition at each 
end and at the back to give privacy. Where individual urinals are arranged in batteries, a 
partition should be placed at each end and at the back of the battery. A space of 6 to 12 in. is 
required between the floor and the bottom of the partition. The top of the partition should 
be from to 7 ft. above the floor. Doors, of the same height as required for partitions, should 
be installed for water closet compartments used by women. Doors at least 24 in. high, with the 
center about 3 ft. above the floor, should be provided for water closet compartments used by 
men. All partitions and doors should be of material and finish as prescribed for walls and ceil- 
ings. Wood is not recommended; if used, it should be hardwood, 

114. Service Closet. — Each toilet room in such stations should have a service closet, 
supplied with broom, mop, bucket, soap, toilet paper, toweling, lime or other disinfectant, and 
any other materials necessary for maintaining cleanliness and serving the public’s needs (Fig. 
33). 

115. Depositories. — Men’s and women’s toilet rooms should be equipped with a depository 
so designed as to make the contents reailily removable, and of such material and construction 
as to enable it if> be kept in a clean condition. 

116. Fixtures — Water Closets. — All water closets should be made of porcelain or vitreous 
diinaware. The bowl and trap should be of the combined pattern in one piece, and should hold 
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a sufficient quantity of water and be of such shape and form that no focal matter will collect on 
the surface of the bowl. All water closets should be equipped with adecjuate flushing rims, so as 
to flush and scour the bowl properly when discharged. The bowl should be of the heavy 
pattern, extended lip, large throatway, siphonic action type. Bowls should be equipped with 
a substantial open front seat. 

Frost-proof closets should be installed only in compartments which have no direct connec- 
tion with any building used for human habitation. The soil pipe between the hopper and the 
trap must be of cast iron, 4 in. in diameter and free from offsets. This type of eloset should 
be used only in buildings subject to extreme frost conditions. When frost-proof closets are 
installed, the bowl must be of vitreous chinaware or iron enameled inside and outside, of the 
flush rim pattern, provided with an adetpiate tank, automatically drained to guard the fixtures 
and piping against frost. The installation and use of tliis typ(^ of fixture should be discouraged 
as much as possible. Under the most favorable conditions little can be said for this closet from 
a practical and sanitary standpoint. 

Urinals . — Urinals should be made of material impervious to moisture, and of such design, materials, and con- 
struction that they may be properly flushed and kept in a sanitary condition. If cast iron is used in the construc- 
tion of urinals, it must bo enameled on the inside of the trough or bowl and eoatoil with a durable paint or enameled 
on the outside. Trough and lip urinals should have a floor drain placed below the urinal, and the floor should be 
graded toward the drain. Individual urinals rising from the floor, with the floor pitelu'd toward the urinal, made 
of porcelain or vitreous chinaware, and equipped with an effective autoinatie, or equivalent, flushing device and 
ade<iuate local vent, are recommended. 

Sinks and Wash Basins . — Sinks and wash basins in comfort stations should be made of earthenware, vitreous 
chinaware, enaimded iron ware or other impervious material, and equipped with adeciuate traps and self-closing 
faucets. 

Flush Tanks . — All flush tanks or flushometer valves should have a flushing eapaeity of not less than 3 gal. for 
water closets and nut less than 1 gal. for urinals, and should be so installed that they are protected against frost, 
tampering, etc. 

Open Plumhing . — All plumbing fixutres should be installed or set free and open from all enclosing work. Where 
practicable, all pipes from fixtures, except fixtures with integral traps rising from the floor, should be run to the wall. 
It is essential that all plumbing fixtures for this type of service be of high grade, and of such design and construction 
and 80 installed as to be practically fool-proof. 

Piping . — Wherever practicable, the piping, tanks, flushing devices, traps, etc,, should bo installed exposed in 
a utility chamber, and so arranged that they are accessible for the removal of stoppages (Fig. 37). 

Protertion Against Frost — All water closets and urinals and the pipes connecting therewith should be protected 
properly against frost, either by a suitabh; insulating covering or by an efficient heating apparatus, or in some 
other approved method, so that the facilities will be in proper condition for use at all times. Toilets should be 
adequately heated in cold weather. Heating eciuipment should be arranged to permit cleaning of floors and walls. 

117. Where Water and Sewerage Systems Are Not Available. — In localitios lacking public 
systems of water and sewerage, the disposal of human wastes may be aceomplished as follows: 

(1) By an efficient water system of the “compressed air storage ” or “air pressure delivery 
type and a proper sewage treatment tank and disposal units, as existing conditions may rocpiire. 

(2) By outdoor privies or other toilet convenienees permitted by fcKleral, state, or lo(!al 
authorities, when local conditions make it impractical to install a water supply and sewage 
disposal system (see Part III, Sect. 4, on “Waterless Toilet Conveniences”). Fig. 35 shows 
such a station equipped with chemical closets. 


FARM BUILDINGS— GENERAL DESIGN 
By Arthur Peabody 

118. Cattle Bam. — Manufacturers of cattle stanchions and food and litter carriers have 
developed the plan arrangement of the standard cattle barn. The stalls are in two lines, the 
cattle facing on the center aisle, by which the feed and water is distributed. In some barns the 
cattle are faced to the outside wall, with feed alleys between the stalls and the windows. The 
stalls are formed of concrete, pitched slightly to the back where a gutter extends the length 
of the building. The finished level of the stall floor should be even with the bottom of the man- 
ger. The stalls may be paved with cork bricks or creosoted blocks. The block paving is not 
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imperative whefe ample, bedding is provided. The stanchions and stalls are formed of iron 
pipe. The fabrication of thi| equipment has been specialized so as to be adjustable to different 
sized cattle. The concrete manger is formed in the floor structure. S(^parating partitions of 
metal prevent the cattle from robbing each other. The partitions arc operated by a lover at the 
end of the row of stalls. Watering bjxsins of cast iron are placed in each stall. These are auto- 
matic, self-filling, and are said to be non-freezing. Feed carriers hung to overhead railways, 
and litter or manure carriers, also on overhead rails, facilitate rapid attendance on the cattle. 
The manure carrier rails are extended to a distance outside the barn so that the carrier is auto- 
matically dumped and returned. Hay and grain are stored on the second floor of the barn, the 
structure of which is such as to permit a hay loader operating on a nul to fill the ])arn nearly 
to the top. A grain mixing room, on the first story, is connected to iron lined grain bins over- 
head by chutes. The hay is delivered by chutes to the first floor. The silo is at the end, or 
on one side of the bam. It is from 10 to 18 ft. in diameter according to the size of the barn, 
and from 20 to 45 ft. high. One side is closed with a series of doors connecting by a chute to the 
first story. The silage consisting of chopped corn stalks or otlier foddcir finely cut, is delivered 
to the silo by a metal tube through which the silage is blown by a powerful fan to the top. 
Just enough silage is taken out for each day’s feeding. The food capacity of silos is given in 
the following table. 


Table op Standard Interior Dimension.s op Silos for Feeding Cattle Six Months 

AND Eight Months 


Number of cattlo 

Tons required for 

Diameter, 

(fcot> 

Height 

6 mo. 

8 mo. 

(> mo. 

(feet) 

8 mo. 

(feet) 

10 

36 


10 

28 


20 

72 

96 

12 

31 

39 

30 

lOS 

144 

14 

34 

41 

40 

142 

192 

16 

34 

42 

50 

180 

240 

18 

34 

47 


The silo rnaj^ be of wooden staves bound with iron rods, or formed of heavy wooden rings 
sheathed inside and out with vertical matched boarding, or of vi'rtic-al studs covined with hori- 
zontal lap siding bent to the (dreki. It may be of liollow clay tih', laid in mortar, nr of concrete 
reinforced with vertical and horizontal rods. The silo, whether of wood or masonry, should 



rest on a concrete or masonry foundation carried 2 ft. above ground and deep enough to prevent 
frost action. Claims are made for wood silos that they are more resistant to freezing than 
ma^oury. A continued period of cold weather will, however, freeze the silage around the 
ou^de wall in any construction. In a windy location the wooden silo is likely to be blown 
% or bent over on account of its light weiglit. 
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The ventilation of the cattle is done by a> gravity system consisting of inlet ducts entering the outside of the 
walls midway between floor and ceiling, and discharging into the barn near to the» ceiling in front of the stock. 
Control dampers arc required. The ducts are distributed at intervals of 10 or 12 ft. on the walls. Theouttake 
ducts are large, and fewer in number, placed in such a manner that ttic air will be drawn under the stock from 
front to rear. The foul air enters the duets near the flcMir and passes in as nearly a vertical line as possible to the 
ridge of the barn. A special form of vent cap prevents back draft and the entrance of wind and snow. Control 
dampers are desirable, but it should not be possible to close the ducts entirely, otherwise the cattle will not obtain 
sufficient fresh air. 

The number and size of the outlet and inlet ducts depends on the number of animals housed. 



Fio. 46. — Typical sections showing ventilation systems and dimensions for general purpose farm barn. 


The number of cubic feet of air required per head per hour, with the average relative humidity of fresh country 
air at 65 % or less, is as follows: 


Cu. ft. per hr. 
per head 


Assumed weights per 
bead (pounds) 


For horses 


4924 

1200 

For cows 


3953 

1100 

For swine 


1510 

loa 

For sheep. . 


929 

100 

For hens 


37 

3 


With different weights per head, the amounts of air would change in proportion. 

The flow of air in a square outtakc duct will have at least an average velocity of 250 ft. per min., without 
mechanical forcing or the aid of heat other than that derived from the animals in the space to be ventilated. 

An outtake ventilating duct for 30 cows would require 30 X 3953 =» 11 8, .590 cu. ft. of air per hr. We will 
assume an air movement of 250 ft. per min., or 15,000 ft. per hr. To ascertain the cross section area of the outtake 
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duct required for the cows, it is only necessary to divide the number of cubic feet of air required for 30 cows, by 
15,000, thus, 

118,500 cu. ft. 4- 15,000 =« 7.906 sq. ft., or 1138.5 sq. in. requiring cither one duct 34 X 34 in., 2 ducts 24 X 24 
in. each, or 4 ducts 12 X 24 in. 

Stronger currents through the ventilators will be secured by making one or more larger ones than where many 
small ones are provided, and it is usually best to have as few as possible, yet not leave the impure air in distant 
parts of the barn. 

For every outtake flue there should be a number of intake flues whose combined area exceeds that of the 
outtake flue by 10 %, even in view of the unavoidable leakage of air through the walls and around the windows and 
doors. 

Thirty cows require an outtake duct of 1138.5 sq. in. area; then those cows should have an intake of 1138.5 sq. 
in. plus 10 % which would be 12.52.4 sq. in. Assuming 20 intakes, each would have to be 1252.4 - 20 62.7 sq. in. 

area, or about 8 X 8 in. square. It is better to have many small openings than a few large ones, because the cold air 
IS bettor distributed, lessening drafts. All intake flues should be equipped with registers, so the air is at all times 
in control of the party in charge. Intake flues may be made of galvanized sheets or wood. 

The nominal area of a register or register face should be about 50 % greater than given by this computation; 
actual areas of commercial registers are given in the accompanying table. 


Size of register 

Effective area 

Size of register face 

Effective area 

face (inches) 

(square inches) 

(inches) 

(square incnes) 

6X8 

32 

12 X 12 

06 

6 X 10 

40 

12 X 14 

112 

6 X 12 

18 

14 X 14 

1.30 

6 X 14 

56 

6 round 

10 

8X8 

42 

7 round 

25 

8 X 10 

53 

8 round 

33 

8X12 

61 

0 round 

41 

8 X 14 

75 

10 round 

51 

10 X 10 

66 

11 round 

62 

10 X 12 

80 

12 round 

74 

10 X 14 

93 

1 1 round 

100 


A good form of ventilating flue is made of two layers of number 1 matched stuff, in. thick, with building 
papei^ or deadening felt between, to make it as nearly as poEusiblc a perfect non-conductor, thus preventing rapid 
cooling of the air m the flue. This form of construction also makes the flue air-tignt, which is essential, for every 
hole and crack lessens the ventilating power. 

The most common and probably most suitable material for barn construction is wood. Concrete foundations 
and floors are advantageous and the concrete walls may be carried up a few feet above the floor or to the window 
sills. Above this the wood construction is startid. There would seem to be no reason why the entire first story 
and the floor of the second story should not be of reinforced concrete. In the event of fire the cattle might be saved 
by this construction. 

A plan arrangement which would store the hay in a separate building might be the means of saving a valuable 
herd. This would require a special mechanism for bringing the hay into the cattle barn. In this case the roof 
of the barn should be built to resist the cold of winter. 

119. Manure Pit. — The pit for storage of manure will be concrete formed into a shallow 
tank. It should be covered with a roof and screened from flies. The overhead railway from 
the barn will extend through the pit so that the manure may be dumped automatically. The 
pit should be large enough to contain the winter's production of fertilizer except what is spread 
directly on the fields. 

190. Horse Barn. — For the powerful horses used on a farm, stalls of considerable strength 
are needed. The usual type is fofmed with cast-iron or steel posts and 2-in. oak or elm plank 
sides resting in channel forms bolted to the posts. Concrete posts will not endure the effect 
of constant, kicking. The concrete pavement of the stall is covered with planking formed into 
movable platforms by metal straps secured to the under side. Elm is preferred for these plat- 
forms. Above the height of 6 ft., metal guards of the usual form are required. Where the hay 
is chuted down, it should not be confined by the iron gratings, but allowed to flow freely into the 
plank manger. Iron oat boxes and iron edgings to wood mangers are desirable. The stalls 
should be 9 ft. long and not over 4 ft. wide for standing horses or less than 6 ft. where horses are 
to lie down. The concreted aisles of horse barns should be left rough to prevent slipping. Deep 
grooving is objectionable for cleaning. Wood block paving, not creosoted sufficiently to be 
sHppejcy, is useful. The slanted ways into a horse bam should not slope over 1 ft. in 5 ft., 
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especially for brood mares. Harness and carriage rooms should be separated from the stall 
room to avoid the ammonia fumes. 

121. Swine Bams. — The swine barn in a severe climate should have not over 10-ft. clear 
height. It should face to the south to secure ample sunlight. In mild climates windows in the 
roof may supplement those in the south wall, but the arrangement is not suitable for cold 
winters. The barn is divided into pens about 8 X 10 ft. by wood partitions or iron pipe railings 
of standard type. The fronts of these are provided with swinging feed gates hinged at the 
top. A wood platform 5 ft. square is laid on the concrete in each pen for the swine to lie on. 
The building is ordinarily of frame construction, warmly built, with swine doors that may be 
closed by the attendant. Standard barn ventilation is necessary. A feed cooking kettle is 
provided in the feed mixing room at one end. The space in the roof is used for hay storage. 
Along the sides containing the swine doors, concrete platforms 3 ft. wide are extended to prevent 
rooting next to the building. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANT LAYOUT AND GENERAL DESIGN 
By Harry L. Gilman 

The design of a modern industrial plant is an important and complicated problem. From 
the selection of the site to the turning out of the first finished product, every step must be care- 
fully thought out. The work should be entmsted only to an engineer of wide and general 
expcricince; to one who is constantly taking up and solving new problems in transportation, 
handling of materials, routing of work, power generation and transmission, fire prevention 
and proto(!tion, foundations, structures and materials. In addition to the above prerequisites, 
the engineer in charge should also have a good working knowledge of manufacturing processes 
and machinery in all linos, as this frequently enables him to approach a new problem to better 
advantage than the specialist. But it should not be inferred that the engineer himself should 
have the complete knowkidge necessary to enable him to build alone any kind of a manufactur- 
ing plant. In a chemical works, for instance, he must turn to the manufacturing specialist for 
help in working out proc.esses and equipment. 

The work of the engineer in designing industrial plants is outlined in a general way in this 
chapter. 

122. Locating An Industry. — The engineer will frequently be calked upon to assist in the 
important matter of locating an industry. There arc several factors which enter into the 
sek^ction of the location of a factory, and upon which the engineer is called to report, such as 
sources of raw materials, labor, power, market for finished product, and shipping facilities. 
Paper mills, for instance, particularly those using wood, are best located near forests and on 
rivers which furnish water for use in the processes, power for operating the machinery, and the 
cheapest means of bringing logs to the mill. They must also have suitable railroad or other 
transportation facilities. In general, a plant using large tonnage of raw material should be 
located near the source of this material. Again, a plant requiring a large amount of power 
should be located where cheap power is available. 

Industries in which labor produces a great part of the value, as in cotton mills, shoe factories, etc., require a 
good labor market near at hand of the class of employees desired. For this reason several cities have become 
large centers for special industries, as Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River, Mass., in the textile industry; and Lynn, 
Mass., for shoes, etc. However, some of the advantages of such places as these have been lost on account of increas- 
ing labor troubles. 

Other industries require an isolated location on account of obnoxious or dangerous fumes, or danger from 
explosions; others require large cheap areas on account of the amount of ground covered. Factories which consume 
semi-finished materials, such as clothing, printing, binding, etc., use a large portion of hand labor and are usually 
located in large cities where labor is plenty. Ordinarily in these plants the tonnage of product is not such as to 
require the best shipping facilities. 

123. Selecting A Site. — ^Local considerations entering into the selection of a site for an 
industry are: transportation facilities; side tracks on to property if tonnage is large; and separate 
tracks for receiving and shipping where the business is extensive. The area selected should bo 
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ample for present and future needs, and the site should be convenient to suitable residential 
sections for employees. ‘This is important and many manufacturers are investing much capital 
to provide suitable and attractive homes for their (;mployee.s, with the object of reducing the 



Shipping 


labor turnover and improving both quantity and 
quality of output from the well-housed, and there- 
fore better contented labor, with a probable reduc- 
tion of labor troubles. The nature of the land 
effects the construction cost of the plant. Cheap 
land requiring expemsive filling and pile foundations 
is often more expensive than more costly land offer- 
ing good foundations. Borings and tests should be 
made and the cost of foundations investigated. 
The accessibility of public facilities should be con- 
sidered in selecting a site; as fire and i)olice protec- 
tion, water, gas and electri(*al supplies, and street 
railways all have a direct bearing on the problem 
and effect efficient operation. 

A plant located in or near alar«o city has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It has a large labor market, but the 
labor 18 not so reliable and labor troubles are more frequent. 
However, an industry in which the labor requirement fluctu- 
ates at difTcrent seasons is probably better located near a large 
labor market. It should be noted, however, that the most 
eflicient employees are those trained in the plant, living in 
hoiiK'S which they own and w’ith surroundings which induce 
a feeling of contentment, remaining year after year. 


Fia.47.— Routing diag^am,^vitrifiod grinding wheel ^24. Preparation of Plans.— The engineer 

should first obtain all ntu^ossary information 


relative to machiruu-y and processes, (juantity of raw materials to be handled, and finished prod- 


uct to be turned out. A flow sheet should be prepared particularly for plants where one or more 



Fiq. 48. — Flow sheet for crushing plant, Compagnic General Des Mcules, Paris, France. 


materials pass through several continuous operations. This is best explained by the example 
(Fig. 47) flow sheet for a plant for the manufacture of vitrified grinding wheels. With this 
should be determined the number, capacity, makes, etc., of the various units of equipment 
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required. This is the simplest form of flow sheet, merely showing sequence of operations. It 
is followed either by a routing diagram, or by a complete flow sheet showing tentatively the 
location of machinery and means of handling the material from one process to the next, as 
elevators, conveyors, gravity 
chutes, etc. In Fig. 48 is shown 
such a sheet for a crushing, wash- 
ing and roasting plant for abra- 
sives for the Compagnie General 
des Monies, Paris, France. This 
flow sheet determines the neces- 
sary height of the buildings, and 
from it the floor plans may be 
worked out, as shown in Fig. 49. 

With this flow sheet and a survey 
of the site, the engineer will make up a 
block plan of the proposed plant, with 
sketches from which an estimate of 
cost can be made The survey should 
include tests or borings of the soil, par- 
ticularly if heavy foundations are to be 
built. It is of great importance that 
costs and a general idea of the arrangement and operation shall be thoroughly understood by all parties interested, 
so as to avoid expensive changes after work is started. 

126. Shipping Facilities. — Ample side track.s should he provided both for receiving and 
shipping. Frequently a separate siding is installed for receiving fuel; in any event this should 

BENT 5T. 



be so arranged that coal may be unloaded at the proper point without interfering with handling 
of other incoming or outgoing material. The track layout and block plan for a large machine 
works, shown in Fig. 49A, is a good illustration of trackage required for a plant handling in and 
out some 300 tons per day. 
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Shipping accommodations should be worked out in connection with the flow sheet and routing diagramsi with 
due consideration to the kind 6f materials to be handled: lor instance, a foundry should have its track covered by 
a travelling or other crane unloading the iron with an dectro>magnet, which will also serve to load the same material 
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Fig. 51. — Mcad-Morrison Mfg. Co. 


to the charging platform, as shown in plan and section of the Putnam Machine Company foundry (Fig. 50). Other 
material must be loaded from a shipping platform alongside the freight house, which may, if quantities and other 
arrangements will permit, serve both for shipping and receiving. 
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126. Type of Buildings. — The type of buildings is determined to a great extent by the 
character of work to be done, or the machinery to be housed Plants equipped with heavy 
machinery or making heavy product are usually one story buildings, as rolhng mills, large 
machine works, foundries, papei mills, etc (see Figs 51, 52, 53, and 54) Heavy machines, 
erecting, etc , are located in the bays served by travelling cranes, while the light machines are 
in the side bays which frequently have a second or mezzanine floor, as in Figs 52 and 53 These 
buildings are well lighted by windows in monitors and in the high bays above the roofs of the 
lower side wings Paper mills usually have one story and basement The machines which 
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Fio 62 — Blakc-Knowlos cylinder shop 




Fig 54 — Putnam machine shop — cross section 


arc up to 200 ft in length roquiie substantial foundations, and basements arc used for pumps, 
machine drive shafts, stuff (bests, (tc 

Another type of building muc h used for nearly all classes of light manufacturing is the one 
story saw-tooth building, which fiom its method of lighting, may be of any width and length 
This type is well adapted to weave sheds of textile mills which require good lighting, in fact, it 
was ongmally developed foi that purpose They arc well suited to any class of manufacture 
adapted to single floor operation, where heavy overhead cranes are not required and where the 
cost of land is not prohibitive 

The machine shops sho wn in Firs 51 and 54 have a combination of saw-tooth and 
monitor construction, making excellently lighted shops of large floor area bringing all 
related departments in close and convenient touch with each other instead of being in 
isolated buildings The small automobile plant shown m Fig 55 is a one-story con 
struction, saw tooth roof long span trusses eliminating columns, grouping all opera 
tions in the several wings in such manner that all material flows through from the 
assembled parts to the hnisht d car 

High or multi-story buildings are necessarv where processes arc continuous so 
that material may be elevated to the top and flow by gravity from one process to 
another, as in crushing plants flour and sugar mills, etc Multistory buildings are 
also necessary on expensive city land The height of the building unless governed 
by the requirements of the processes, will be fixed by the cost of construction or by 
the city building laws They are also better adapted to many classes of industrus 
as textile mills (except weave sheds) paper box candy furniture factories etc 
Th( cost per square foot of floor space (< xclusive of foundations) does not differ greatly 
from the cost of one-story saw-tooth buildings The total cost of each depends much 
oil the foundations 

127. Loft Buildings, Industnal Terminals. — ^This tlags of buildings erected m the larger 
cities for the housing of several small mdustnes for light manufacturing purposes, is usually 
designed without regard to any particular industry, but to give good lighting and as large and 
unobstructed floor area as possible They are usually of fireproof construction, with large 
windows and must have ample elevator service, stairways, fire escapes and exits to provide 
safe and easy access and egress in case of fire or panic Ample electric lighting and power 
service should be provided 

The Industrial Terminal, a development of recent years and now in operation in several largo cities, consists of 
a large group of buildings for manufacturing and storage, built with the idea of gn mg to smaller individual firms 
all the facilities of the largest industrial plants It has a large central power plant to furnish heat, light, and power 
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at the lowest eost to tenants. Freight and express houses are maintained, with a large force of employees to render 
every service required. The buildings should be of the mc^t modern fireproof construction, usually of reinforced 
concrete, six to ten stories in height. Floor space of such area as desired is rented to various firms with all facilities 
furnished. The cost of insurance, watchmen’s service, fire protection, teaming, and freight handling are much 
reduced over that in the smaller individual plant. Home of the larger loft buildings furnish this service to a great 
extent. These buildings should be designed witn high ceilings, the greatest possible amount of window space, and 
a width of 60 to 80 ft. The storage buildings may be wider if desired. 

Ample elevator service, both passenger and freight, wide stairways, and streets sufficiently wide to allow good 
lighting of the lower stories, should be provided. If buildings arc intended for the lightest class of manufacturing 
150 lb. live load per sq. ft. is sufficient, but for general purposes loads should not be restricted to less than 200 lb. 
per aq. ft. The larger plants, besides furnishing tenants with electricity and heat, also furnish gas for fuel, steam, 
water, and compressed air, all from the central plant. Naturally these terminals must be located near ample hous- 
ing area for employees and in large shipping centers. 

128. Materials of Construction. — In selecting materials for construction of an industrial 
plant, the engineer will be guided by the type of buildings required, limits of cost, and local 



Fio. 66. — Spandrel sections. 


Fig. 57. — Spandrel section, Blake Knowles Brass Foundry. 


material market. For the multi-story building, reinforced concrete is one of the best and most 
economical materials. It makes the least expensive entirely fireproof building, and withstands 
fire with the least damage, as proven by the Baltimore and San Francisco conflagrations, and 
the fire in the Edison Phonograph plant. 

The various systems of the concrete floor, beam, and column construction are treated in 
other chapters, ftutside walls, while sometimes built of concrete, more often have a skeleton of 
concrete columns, spandrel beams, lintels, etc., and panels filled in with brick, terra cotta hollow 
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tile, or cement stucco on metal lath. It is desirable for heat insulation, as well as to prevent 
moisture working through, to have an air space in the curtain walls. Sections shown in Pig. 56 
indicate the most common methods of constructing certain walls. Hollow tiles give excellent 
insulation and may be either plastered outside with cement mortar (in which case the scored 
tiles for plastering should be used) or smooth face tile may be laid with good joints and left 
without further finish, if low cost is an object. Another method is to lay a 4-in. face of brick, 
bonded to hollow tile backing. These tiles are made from 2 to 12 in. thick. 

For one-story machine shops of the type shown (Fig. 57), brick, concrete, or hollow tile curtain walls are used 
with either brick or concrete piers or steel columns encased in brick. Interior columns are of steel, as arc trusses 
and purlins with concrete roof slabs, or heavy timber purlins with plank roof. In buildings where sprinklers must 
be installed on account of the contents, the wood roof will be the cheaper, but in coses where sprinklers must be 
installed only on account of the wood roof, the concrete roof will, as a rule, be found the more economical. 

There are also several concrete tile and gypsum tile roofs on the market which are used to some extent. Re- 
inforced concrete is not adapted to replace the long span steel trusses required in this type of building. A roof span 
of to ft. is probably about the practicable maximum for concrete with 30-ft. span for floors; in some cases, however, 
longer spans have been found practicable. Fig 53 shows a machine shop 100 ft. wide, built entirely of reinforced 
concrete, of a practical and economical design. 

Brick and heavy timber buildings of the so-called “slow-burning” construction, as developed in New England 
(adapted to either one-story or multi-story buildings), are treated in Sect. 3. 

The one-story saw-tooth building is generally built with brick, tile, or concrete walls, and cither with long span 
trusses spaced about 20 ft., or columns carrying girders and purlins and spaced 20 to 25 ft. each way. Steel trusses 
of 60-ft. span, thus eliminating two-thirds of the columns, have been found by the writer to be, as a rule, as inexpen- 
sive as the column type without trusses. The roof may be oi concrete on steel purlins or plank on wood purlins. 

Concrete is used to some extent in saw-tooth construction but on account of complicated form work is rather 
expensive. 

129. Foundations. — Care must be taken that foundations for heavy machinery are ample 
to absorb vibrations. If vibration is considerable, as in steam or power hammers or jarring 
machines for foundries, the foundations should be separated entirely from all building structures 
or other foundations. 

130. Floors. — Floors should bo designed to provide for any future changes that may be 
foreseen, particularly if the floors are of reinforced concrete, and sleeves should be set in floors 
where pipes, etc., are to run. Conduits should be properly placed and openings provided for 
belts, shafting, etc., properly protected. Where apparatus must be taken through floors, ample 
openings and trap doors or removable floor slabs should be provided. 

131. Lighting. — Provision for lighting should be carefully worked out, always remembering 
that daylight is cheapest and most efficient. Windows should be wide, as a rule placed about 




4 ft. above the floor and the tops as close to the ceiling as possible. One-story saw-tooth build- 
ings should have the saw-tooth windows facing north, to avoid direct sunlight. Steel sashes 
of which there are now several standard makes on the market, should always be considered in 
designing a factory. The light area of steel sashes is 80 to 90% of the total window area, 
against 50 to 70% for wooden windows and frames. The cost of steel sash is no greater and is 
often less than for wooden windows. Ventilation with steel sashes may be as large as desired. 
With equal care (proper painting) steel windows will outlast wood. Two types of steel window 
lighting are shown in Figs. 58 and 59. One type has large windows between brick or concrete 
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piers; the other type has steel wall columns and sashes set outside the line of columns to form 
continuous sfuahes. Artificial lighting is covered in the chapter on “Electric Lighting and 
Illumination “ in Part III, Sect, 17. 

132.. Heating and Ventilation. — This is discussed in Part III. However, the engineer 
should use care in placing heating apparatus, to occupy as little as possible of important work- 
ing space. The writer has seen large heaters so located in foundries and machine shops as to 
displace several important machines, reducing the production of the plant that amount. Care 
should be taken to see that pipes do not interfere with the operation of cranes and other appara- 
tus. This applies also to plumbing, compressed air, oil piping, etc. All piping and wiring plans 
should be carefully checked with structural and layout plans to see that there is no interference. 
A composite plan, locating all apparatus on one sheet, will assist in checking clearances. 

133. Cranes. — Attention should be paid to obtaining the proper clearance and ample 
support for all cranes, monorail hoists, jib cranes, etc., and contract drawings of apparatus 
should be checked over to see that proper clearances have been allowed. Shop drawings of 
structural steel work should be carefully checked for the same reason. 

134. Conduits. — Conduits, panel boxes, and other electrical apparatus should be located 
to clear other apparatus, also to secure ease of operation and accessibility for Repairs and altera- 



Fiq. 60. — Plan of baeeincnt, Blake-Knowlcs brass foundry, Cambridge, Mass. 


tions. Outlets should be provided wherever they may be needed. Conduits for wires may 
usually be placed in concrete floors before pouring of concrete, but care should be taken not to 
place them where openings may be made in floors. 

136. Transportation. — The handling of materials (raw, finished, and in process) is a subject 
which requires careful study. Handling by manual labor is generally the most costly method. 
Conveyors should be installed wherever they will displace sufficient manual labor to warrant 
the investment, and this must be determined by the engineer in each case. Frequently plants 
requiring continuous operation may utilize gravity for a large part of the handling, as indicated 
by flow sheet of the Abrasive Crushing Plant (Fig. 48). 

Granular materials are handled by bucket elevators, belt, scraper, screw conveyors, etc. I^ogs, wood, bags, 
and similar materials are handled by belt, endless chain, or gravity conveyors of various types. . Gravity conveyors 
consist of a aeries of rollers close together and on a slight pitch, so that materials will be carried down by their 
own weight. These conveyors require no expense for power; hence are economical. A good example of a conveyor 
i^stem, which saves sufficient labor to pay for the installation every two to three years, is shown on the plans of the 
Blake-Knowlcs Brass Foundry (Figs. 60 to 63 inclusive). 
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Anotiier important Isboivtaving appliance is the elevating truck, of which there, are now many on the market. 
These are used in factories of all kinds, materials in process being piled on movable platforms or ra6ks, an elevating 
truck backed under, the load raised from the floor and moved on to the next operation, or wherever desired. Steel 
core oven racks built so as to be handled by these tracks have proved a very efficient system in at least one large 
foundry installation designed by the writer. 
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Fig. 62 . — Plan of second floor, Blake-Knowles brass foundry, Cambridge, Mass. 

136. Fire Prevention and Fire Protection. — Important considerations in the design of 
industrial plants are the prevention of fires and the confining of fires which do start to the 
smallest possible areas. The following from a pamphlet of the Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies are excellent rules to follow, whatever the class of building: 


Hazardous processes should be located in detached buildings, or in rooms cut off from the remainder of the 
buildings by fire walls. Buildings of large area should be divided by fire walls, especially when containing com- 
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buatible materials, in order to limit the extent of any fire that may start. Although reinforced concrete con- 
struction can withstand a severe fire without great damage, an automatic sprinkler system with adequate water 
supply IS necessary to protect the contents, if combustible. Sprinklers will extmguisli or control most fires at the 
start and protect the building as well as contents. Buildings subject to fire exposure (outside) should have ex- 
terior door openings protected by fire doors, and window openings protoeti’d by wiri'd glass in metal frames, shut- 
ters, or open sprinklers, or by a combination of these, depending on character of buildings and severity of exposure. 

Experience shows that in concrete construction, corners arc* a source of weakness when exposed to fire, and 
should be avoided wherever possible. The round column is the better design. 
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Fia. 63. — Cross section, Blake-Knowlc's brass foundry, Cambridge, Maas. 

137. Planning for Future Growth. — One very important point for the engineer to consider 
in designing an industrial plant is provision for future growth. All departments should be so 
designed when possible that they may be enlarged tit any tiim; with the least expense and 
interference with operation of the plant. The plan of the paper board mill (Fig. 64) is an 

ft ft frocks example of plant design with a view to future 

- growth, even to four times its present capacity, 

without disturbing the presimt arrangement nor 

\ I interrupting the opiiration. 

iSSwi i present plant uses only waste paper stock 

I and makes a common grade of “New Board, some 

j I ^ j I wood fiber b(*ing usikI for liners or outside surface 

•Jl' \^so'-o^ 1 to strengthen board for making heavy packing cases. 

! ^ 'll 1-^ i I j. ! I Provision has beim made for a future rag house 

II IKW I preparing rags, sorting, dusting, cutting, and 

I ||‘ I I I boiling, ready for the beat(*r room. A new paper 

j||j i 'i ^ 1 machine of the Fourdrini(*r type will bo installed 

, l>_JL — i { i *■ I in the present machine building, for making higher 

I ^ • grade or rag papers. Provision is made for extend- 

I ^ I ing power house, beater room, a new machine room, 

I — finishing room, and in these can be added two 

i II I ' i'l I more paper machines with the other eejuipment 

I required, of such type as will fill the demands of the 

L,.a. r . ,. i . j I market. While the present capacity is 75 tons per 

^ I day the additions will bring the capacity up to 150 or 

T. , , 300 tons per day, depending on the class of machinery 

Fig. 64. — Paper board mill- -block plan. • x n j j xu i • j i? i i 

installed and the kind of paper produced. 

138. Power Plants. — The determination of power requirements in general is usually fixed 
by the location of the industry. As stated, some industries require large amounts of cheap 
power and so are located where water power is available, either by purchase from a power 
company or by the constmetion of a hydraulic power plant. Other plants, if quite extensive or 
if isolated, have' their own steam plants, and many smaller or moderate sized ones buy their 
power from a local electric company. The design of power and lighting facilities requires, first, 


Futuio 


Fig. 64. — Paper board mill- -block plan. 
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careful study of power requirements; that is, amount of power required and how it is to be dis- 
tributed, whether by line shafting belts and gears, direct from the engines or water wheels, or by 
electric motors. In most industrial plants today electric current is distributed about the plant 
by wiring system, and machines are driven either singly or in groups by motors. Alternating 
current with induction motors is most used for constant speed drives on account of their sim- 
plicity and durability and freedom from sparking. For travelling cranes, hoists, and machines 
requiring variable speed drive, direct current motors arc used more frequently at present. 



Fig. 65. — 1500 kw Blako-Knowlps power 
plant, East Cambridge, Mans. 


Fig. 66.— 4000 hp. boiler house. 


Tho steam power plant for larger industries will usually consist of water tube boilers of 300 to 600 hp., in batter- 
ies of two each, and with steam turbines and generators. The installation of eondensing engines will, to a great 
extent, depend on the amount of steam use<l for heating and other purposes. In some cases an air compressor is 
installed in tho power plant and compressed air piped to the buildings. Proper and ample coal storage and han- 
dling facilities should be installed. The usual type of power houses is shown in Figs 65, 66, and 67. 

Fig. 65 shows cross sections of a steam power plant of 1500 kw. eapaeity, with 1200 hp. of water tube 
boilers. There are two 750 kw. turbines wdth condensing equipnumt. The turbines are on the mezzanine floor 



Fig. 67. — Section of 
4200 hp. boiler house 
with vertical boilers. 


which is served by a 5-ton travelling erane. Auxiliary machinery, with 
a 1000 e.f.m. air compr(*ssor, is on the ground floor. 

Fig. 66 shows a typical boiler house with a double row of water 
tube boilers facing a center aisle, overhead coal bunker and automatic 
stokers 

Wh('re space is limited, vertical water tube or the Manning type 
boilers are fre<iuently installed, as in Fig. 67, where the width has been 
reduced to 30 to 35 ft ; and even less is possible. The overhead coal 
bunker in a boiler house calls for substantial construction and the 
installation of elevating and convoying maehinery for handling coal. 

There are several types of bunkers of reinforced concrete carried on 
steel columns, while that in Fig. 67 is a steel suspension bunker lined 
with concrc'te. In Fig 68 is shown a large concrete coal pocket of 5000 
tons capacity, 300 ft. long, designed to give additional storage capacity 
to the plant shown in Fig. 66, 



Fig. 68. — Sec- 
tion of a largo con- 
crete coal pocket. 


139. Metal Working Industries. — The metal working industries are probably the most 
important as well as the most varied of the industries. The industrial engineer is interested 
particularly in machine works, foundries, and factories producing metal goods from the semi- 
finished material. Machine works are usually housed in a group of buildings, each one designed 
especially for its particular department. The iron or steel foundry is practically always in a 
one-story building with one or more bays or aisles of sufficient height to contain traveling cranes 
for handling heavy flasks, ladles and castings. There should be sufficient clearance under the 
crane hook to allow of turning the larg(\st flasks to be used. The melting department is usually 
in the center of a side bay with a charging floor at the proper height for charging the cupola. 
Th(^ foundry building should be of fireproof construction, and provide for ample light and 
ventilation to remove troublesome fumes and smoke. 
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140. Fo^dHes. — Much of the manual labor formerly required in foundries has been dis- 
placed by modem machinery and appliances. Molding machines are made suitable for practi- 
cally all small or moderate sized work ; in fact, the writer has installed turnover molding machines 
up to 44 X 56 in., and large sizes are made and used successfully. Jarring machines may be 
installed up to 10 ft. square or larger, saving much labor, and allowing of a greater tonnage 
production per square foot of molding floor. Careful study should be given the problem of 
handling materials. In iron and steel foundries the pig iron and scrap should be stored where 
it is easily accessible to a travelling crane with electro-magnet, or other means to place the metal 
as required directly on the charging floor. 

In the Putman Foundry (Fig. 50) a gantry crane serves to unload metal from the cars to 
pile it in the yard, and also to load small dump cars on the cupola charging floor. Coke is 
handled by the same crane with a grab bucket. Molding sand should be stored where it will 
require the least amount of shovelling and wheeling. A mixing, tempering, and screening 
machine should be installed, where it may be used for screening the used sand and mixing new 
and used sand in proper proportions. Conveying machinery will usually be found a good 
investment for handling the molding and core sand. The economical handling of sand is 
illustrated in the plans and description of the Blakc-Knowles Brass Foundry (Figs. 60 to 63 
inclusive). 

An allotment of space for the various departments of a foundry will be determined by the eharacter of the 
work. Metal and fuel storage is usually outside the building, if the metal is iron or steel, and as stated before, con- 
venient to the cupola and furnace charging floor. Brass and other costly metals should be stored where only the 
furnace naan or other authorized person has access to them. The melting department should be placed botn with 
reference to the storage of raw materials and to the handling of molten metal to the molding floor. For heavy cast- 
ings the cupola should be so placed as to run the metal into a ladle held by the travelling crane which will carry it 
directly to the mold. 

Usually the heavy molding is done in a central bay which is served by travelling cranes for handling flasks and 
metal. The light work is usually done in side aisles or bays which will be equipped with such molding machines 
as the character of the work demands. The side bays should bo served by light travelling cranes or monorail 
system. 

The core shop, with the core ovens, is usually located in a side bay or wing. It is well to so locate the core shop 
that the ovens may include one or more large ones directly accessible to the main molding floor, for drying out largo 
loam molds. The core shop in the Blake- Knowles Brass Foundry (with core sand mixer in the basement, and ele- 
vator bringing the sand cither to the first floor or to the women’s core shop on the mezzanine floor) is well arranged. 
In many cases a separate core shop for small cores to be made by women has been installed with good success, as 
in the one noted. Ample core storage and pattern layout space should be provided, convenient to the molding 
floor. 

Toilet rooms, ample and convenient, with lavatory and shower bath equipment, are important and are re- 
quired by law in some states, as are also individual lockers for the men. 

The cleaning department is the one most frequimtly neglected or insufficiently provided for. Its size and 
equipment depend much on the class of work done. One or more sand blast rooms are required, and provision 
should be made for handling heavy pieces. This department should be located nearest to the machine shop, as 
castings are usually taken directly there for finishing. 

141. Machine Shops. — The design of machine shops depends much on the character of 
work to be handled. Shops producing heavy machinery should be one-story buildings served 

by travelling cranes, as in Figs. 51, 52, 53, and 54. 
Fig, 51 shows a complete plant, producing coal and ore 
handling machinery of the heaviest type. The machine 
shop of this plant is 215 ft. wide, with five bays, three 
of which are served by travelling cranes. All machine 
tools as well as erecting, finishing and shipping depart- 
ments are in this building, tracks into the building 
bringing in castings and shipping the finished machines. 
The building is lighted by large steel sash in walls, 
monitors, and saw-tooth windows. The plateshop is 
also arranged for efficient handling of materials from the cars in the end of the building, to and 
from the machines. 

Fig. 52 shows a section of a machine shop for handling only heavy work, and requiring very 
imited space for small tools, ofiice, tool room, etc. Fig. 53 is a reinforced concrete machine 



Fia. 69. — Cross section of reinforced concrete 
machine shop with high crane bay. 
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shop for the average work. This is an economical type of structure; -the center bay is lighted 
by saw-tooth windows and the side bays have two floors well lighted fey side windows. Wider 
spans than those shown will not, as a rule, prove practicable in reinforced concrete. Fig. 64 
shows a cross section of a machine shop of the Putnam Machine Company, where light and 
heavy machine tools are produced and where the lighting is excellent in a wide building housing 
all departments conveniently. 

Before determining the type of building, a machinery layout should bo prepared. Cardboard templates of 
maohines* cut out the scale of the plan to bo made, will bo of assistance in making the layout. With these, aisles, 
storage spaces, and machine locations can be determined. Heavy machines should be placed where they maybe 
served by cranes, and light tools in side bays. Ample space should be allowed for passage and for storage of waiting 
and finished material near the machines. The tool room should be placed where the least amount of travel will bo 
required of the employees. 

It should be remembered that castings must come in from the foundry, usually first to planers and then on 
through the operations of boring, milling, drilling, etc., to the erecting shop. Also forgings are brought from the 
forge shop, and shafting and bar stock from storage, and these all go 
through the necessary operations, all finally going to the erecting shop, or, 
in the case of smaller parts, perhaps to storage for finished parts. It is 
common practice to use one end of the macnine shop, where the heavier 
work is done, for erection of the machines. This holds true only with 
the heavier machinery requiring travelling cranes for handling. Light 
machines or metal products, as phonographs, sewing machines, etc., 
usually have a separate room or building for assembling and erection. 

Works for the manufacture of lighter machinery or apparatus from 
metal may be of the one-story saw-tooth construction type covering 
large areas, or multi-story buildings of many types. However, the tendency has been to build substantial plants 
of the best type of fireproof construction, as usually the value of material housed from raw to finished product is 
several times that of the buildings, so that reducing the fire hazard not only gives greater security but saves heavy 
insurance expense. Many plants use, or require, both one-story and multi-story buildings. 

142. Forge Shops. — Forge shops are one-story buildings with ample means for ventilation 
and the removal of smoke. Heavy hammers should have foundations separate from the struc- 
ture, and should be placed convenient to the heating forgo. Trusses supporting the roof should 
be designed to carry the top bearing of jib cranes which serve hammers and forges. Fig. 70 
shows a good design for forge shop, the sloping sides of the monitor having top hung continuous 
steel sash, for ventilation as well as good lighting. 

143. Pattern Shops. — The pattern shop and pattern storage are sometimes in the same 
building, but usually the pattern storage building is an isolated fireproof building on account 
of the valuable and inflammable nature of its conUmts. The value of the patterns may not bo 
great but the loss occasioned by the time required to replace them might be extremely heavy. 
The pattern shop is merely a small wood working shop equipped with machines and benches 
for the pattern makers, and may be a separate building or a room in a single-story or multi-story 
building, but it should be well lighted, and means should bo provided for continuous removal of 
wood shavings and waste, which being from dry lumber, is of an inflammable character. 

Paint shops and storage and shipping buildings should be designed to suit the requirements 
of the materials or uses. 

144. Wood- working Shops. — Some machine works require extensive wood-working shops, 
and in general, the rules for design of machine shops apply to these, except that as a rule no 
travelling cranes are required. Planing mills and railroad car shops are generally housed in one- 
story buildings, except that the lighter work may be done in two or three-story buildings. The 
lumber passes through different operations, as does iron and stool in machine shops. There is, 
however, the important difference that the inflammable character of the material, as well as the 
value of the product in proportion to the space required for the work, docs not as a rule justify 
the expenditure for costly fireproof buildings. The practice most justified seems to be to build 
wood-working shops at least partly of wood, and then use every means to prevent fires and to 
promptly extinguish them when they do start. Proper exhaust or blower systems should bo 
installed for removing sawdust and shavings as fast as they arc produced. Different depart- 
ments should be divided by brick fire walls and be m isolated buildings, the finished product being 
in storehouses, which should be fireproof if possible. Automatic sprinklers in all buildings, 
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Cross Section of Fbrge Shop 
Fia. 70. 
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hose houses, and yard hydrants witli a fire squad trained for prompt action in case of fire, are 
the best means of preventing loss. 

146. Pulp and Paper Mills. — Wood pulp and chemical fiber mills require a large amount 
of power and water, ^nd also consume large quantities of wood; hence, they are as a rule located 
convenient to the lumber supply, on rivers which furnish not only water for use in the processes, 
but power and a means of bringing logs from forest to mill. Chemical fiber mills require spe- 
cially designed stnictures; for instance, sulphite digester buildings are 140 to 170 ft. high and of 
heavy construction, usually brick, with a steel frame. The substructure of grinder houses and 
wood mills usually contains water wheels directly connected, or belted to the machines. Other 
buildings are usually of brick mill construction, with rather heavy floor loads (200 to 300 lb. per 
sq. ft.). 

The bcator building is of two or three stories. Those usinK rags or waste paper have sorting and cutting depart- 
ments on the second floor; beaters, mixers, Jordan engines on the first floor; and stuff chests in the basement. 
Concrete is an excellent material for at least the basement and first floor of this building, on account of the amount 
of water used, and the fact that floors are likely to be continuously wet. The machines are heavy and require ample 
support; otherwise, floor loads arc not heavy. The machine room, containing the paper machine or machines, is 
usually one story and basement. A machine room for two machines should be 60 to 75 ft. wide, depending on the 
width of machines. Length varies with the machines, which may bo 150 to 225 ft. long. The roof is carried on 
trusses and should have monitors and ventilators for the removal of steam from the drying cylinders. 

The finishing building, usually a continuation of the machine room, contains machinery for cutting the papt r 
into sheets, or slitting and rewinding into smaller rolls. 

Paper warehouses must be designed to carry heavy loads, ranging from 300 to 500 lb per sq. ft. of floor, and in 
one case in the writer’s experience a mill storehouse was loaded with 750 to 800 lb. per sq. ft., the paper being piled 
in rolls from 12 to 15 ft. high. 

146. Chemical Industries. — Chemical industries are so varied that only a general treatment 
can be given here. As a rule, the buildings are one story except those in which gravity may bo 
used for handling the materials in continuous operation, similar to the abrasive crushing plant 
shown in Fig. 48. Some plants require small buildings isolated for cc^rtain processes, on account 
of the dangerous character of the contents or obnoxious fumes. Some buildings require all iron 
work to be heavily protected from the corrosive action of fumes or liquids. Most of these 
buildings must be designed with spccjial reference to the apparatus which they are to house. 

147. Textile Mills. — The design of cotton and woolen mills has been standardized to a 
great extent, on account of the slight variation in the process of making any grade of cotton cloth 



or woolen goods. Each department contains a group of a few to hundreds of identical machines, 
all of which are arranged in a certain definite manner. Furthermore, all makes of textile 
machines vary little in dimensions. The drive, usually by motors running groups bf machines, 
presents little difficulty. Space will not allow a description of processes and layout. 
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Textile mill buildings are generally three or more stories in height and of good width — 60 
to 125 ft. One exception is the weaving, which in many modern mills is housed* in a one-story 
saw-tooth building, on account of the better lighting which is important in this operation. The 
floor loads in textile mills are light, the actual load on some floors being not over 30 to 40 lb. per 
sq. ft., and rarely over 76 ft. per sq. ft. on any floor. 

Brick walls with heavy timber frame and plank floors and roof (known as “ Mdl Construction”) arc economical, 
durable, and command a low insurance rate. However, some recent mills have been constructed of reinforced 
concrete and have proven very satisfactory, although opinions differ, some olaiminR that the dust and rigidity of 
the structure shorten the life of machinery. The concrete floor does not prt'sent an ideal working surface fur the 
operatives, but this may be overcome with wood, asphalt composition, or other surfaces. 



Fia. 72. 



Storehouses for cotton in bales, where ground is available, are usually one-story bnck with mill construction 
roof, well protected by automatic sprinklers. These buildings arc usually 100 ft. wide and divided by fire walls 
into 60-ft. sections. A standard cotton storehouse is shown in section in Fig. 72. When large capacity is required 
in small space the cotton storehouse may be either of mill construction or reinforced concrete, the former 4 to 8 
stories high, and the latter as much as 10 stories. The height of each story is usually about 8 ft. from floor to floor. 

Figs. 71 and 72 show a typical cotton mill with all operations in one building 126 X 698 ft., with one-story 
storehouse serving both for cotton and finished goods storage, 

148. Shoe Factories. — In general, the same construction is used for shoe factories as for 
textile plants, except that the buildings are usually not so wide. On account of the lighting 
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required for nearly all processes, 404to; 6Q ft. is about the proper width. Floor loads are gen- 
erally 160 lb. per sq. ft., dnd the biiUdings yary from 3 to 6 stories in height. Fig. 73 shows a 
shoe factory of reinforced concrete, consisting of a main building with wings, all of flat slab 
construction. 

STANDARDIZED INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

By Chas. D. Conklin, Jr. 

149. Origin. — The trend of the great industrial organizations for the past few years, 
throughout the world, has been toward a standardization of output. Even before the recent 
war produced such enormous demands for vast quantities of products, the large industries 
realized that “standardization^’ was the solution of many difficult problems of production. A 
new significance was given the principle of standardization by the great and hurried demands for 
all classes of material growing out of the war. It is now a well established fact that in all lines 
of industrial enterprise, standardization of methods, parts or complete products results in both 
economical and increased quantity production. 

Noting the success of the motor companies and other manufacturing organizations through their standardized 
products, pioneers in building construction conceived the idea of standardized industrial or factory buildings. 
Heretofore, it had been the practice to design a special building for every requirement, the result being an enormous 
amount of detail work and expense for each construction job. While some of this detail work and expense was 
necessary for very special problems, the greater part could have been eliminated by the use of standardized buildings 
designed to meet the average requirements of many industries. The result of the study of these pioneer builders 
was the production of a series of standard designs from which it was believed that by a careful selection, most 
requirements of industrial building could bo met There are cases of building construction which require special 
design and study to produce the best results, and in which the use of a standardized building is advisable, but by 
far the greater percentage of industrial construction may bo economically and rapidly accomplished by the use of 
standardized products. 

160. Types. — There are two types of standardized buildings in extensive use at the present 
time. The first type consists of the permanent, substantial, up-to-date building designed for 
heavy service over a period of years. They embody all the features of the best types of modern 
building construction. The second type consists of the lighter, cheaper form of construction 
which might be tijrmed portable buildings and which are intended more for temporary occu- 
pancy rather than permanent use. With proper care, the second type will last for years and 
fulfill every requirement usually expected of the light steel mill building. 

161. General Design. — In the design of both types of standardized buildings described 
above, the object sought was to produce a series of buildings which would meet the requirements 
of the average industrial enterprise. Widths, clear heights, units of length, kinds of materi'al, 
loading, arrangement of lighting and ventilating sash, and many other problems were carefully 
studied and averaged, so as to obtain finished designs which would suit most conditions. Basic 
building units were designed which admit of the greatest flexibility, thus permitting their use in 
numerous combinations. Spans, spacing, and general arrangement were so selected as to use 
materials up to their safe limit, thus securing a minimum of waste and an economical design. 

162. Standardized Method of Construction. — The following description is taken from the 
catalog of The Austin Company of Cleveland, Ohio, a pioneer company in the construction of 
standardized factory buildings. The method of this company, known as “ The Austin Method,” 
consists of the following: 

A method of erecting permanent and substantial factory buildings in the fewest number of working days, 
eliminating by standardization and quantity production, delays otherwise unavoidable. 

A method which provides for various industrial types of construction by standardized design and specifications. 
The time ordinarily required for the preparation of special plans is saved. 

A method of preconstruction work which prepares and holds stocks of fabricated steel, steel sash, roofing, 
lumber, and other materials at strategic points and delivers them to any job with dispatch. 

A method of figuring costs which places the production of industrial buildings on a definite price basis by lump 
sum, cost (Jus percentage, or cost plus Ice contracts. 

A method which delivers a thoroughly satisfactory building, meeting every requirement of the business, with 
the least expenditure of the owner’s time and money. 
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163. Advantages of Standardized Con8truct3oo.7:;One of the principal advantages of 
standardized buildings lies in the time saved over usuat methods of construction. Economy in 
time means economy in labor and capital because’of the shorter period during which labor and 
capital will be tied to one job and because of the hastening of production. Ballinger and Perrot 
of Philadelphia, describe their standardized buildings as “Quick-Up^' buildings, a term well 
chosen to point out their chief advantage over usual construction. Plans and specifications 
have been prepared well in advance of construction and the time ordinarily required for special 
architecture, engineering, preparation of designs, plans, estimates and other matters of detail 
is saved. Practically all preliminary work is eliminated and construction work can be started 
immediately upon awarding of contract. All essential materials required for the standardized 
building are carried in stock and are ready for immediate shipment and can be sent to the job 
with little or no delay. Material lists for all minor materials not in stock, are already prepared. 
Continuous contracts are usually carried with material contractors for such and all materials 
can thus be readily supplied to the workmen. By purchasing materials ahead of construction 
and carrying same in stock, the builder is able to buy to much better advantage during periods 
of low market price, thus permitting more economical construction. 

Again, workmen are trained in every step and branch of standardized buildings. They 
know every move to make and make few useless ones. The scheme of constniction has been 
worked out to prefcction so that all operations are coordinated and several trades work together 
at the same time without undue interference. The workmen do not need to spend useless time 
studying plans and specifications as they are prcfectly familiar with the work at hand due to 
their training in standardized building construction. The work proceeds smoothly and with 
unnecessary haste and the result is a first-class building, every detail of which is just right due 
to experience gained from numerous previous similar buildings. By the above described 
method of construction, buildings have been erected in 30 working days that have ordinarily 
taken from 3 to 6 months to build, the result being increased production and profit, time, and 
money saved. To quote again from the catalog of The Austin Company; 

Standardized construction has automatically placed costs on a more solid foundation. Frequent ropcatinK 
of the same building operations establishes basic cost fiKurcs and eliminates guess work. By the Austin Method, 
factory buildings can be purchased with the same certainty as machinery or other equipment. 

The work is so well organized and developed that delivery can be guaranteed under a 
penalty and bonus contract, 

164. Illustrations. — No attempt will be made here to show sketches of all standard build- 
ings on the market, as there arc many of su(;h. A few typical illustrations will bo given, suffi- 
cient to show the general nature of standardized buildings. There are several organizations 
advertising and constructing standardized industrial buildings at the present time, and the 
following sketches are taken from their catalogs in an effort to present briefly some points in the 
work of each of these organizations. For a more extensive treatment of this subject, the reader 
is referred to the catalogs of the various companies mentioned in this chapter. 

Austin Standard Factory Buildings , — ^The Austin Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has worked 
(extensively along the line of standardized construction and, through several years of experience, 
has adopted ten basic standard designs of permanent, sturdy factory buildings of concrete, brick, 
and structural steel. “ These ten Austin standards, together with their innumerable adaptations 
and combinations, cover a large variety of industrial structures. Practically every type of 
building from the light manufacturing and storage types to the heavy machine and assembling 
shops will be found in the standard designs. While each style has been standardized, they are 
sufficiently flexible to meet a great variety of construction requirements.’' In addition to the 
ten standard designs mentioned above, the Austin Company has several standard designs for 
railway buildings and storage buildings, including warehouses, freight stations, repair shops and 
round houses, which apply Austin standard units of constructions. In most of these standard 
designs, expansion is possible in width or length in standard multiple and the height may be 
varied to suit special requirements. It will be noted that the longitudinal distance between 
columns or pilasters, for the large majority of standard buildings, is 20 ft. This distance 
(usually called the bay) is found to be the most economical one for heavy types of buildings and 
a very convenient one to use for engineering and construction purposes. 
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Fig. 74 shows Austin No. 1 Standard Building. The cross section of the building and plan arc almost self- 
explanatory. This building is vbry similar to “ The Miracle” type building as constructed by the Crowell-LundofT- 
Little Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the difference being mostly in points of detail. This building is also similar to 
Type E as designed by Ballinger and Perrot of Philadelphia, the chief difference being in the addition of a monitor 
for lighting and ventilating purposes. This building is ideal for small machine and assembly shops, carpenter and 
pattern shops, paint shops, storage, light manufacturing or laboratories. An important point in the design of this 
and other typos of standard buildings lies in the fact that the steel beams or trusses overhead should be made amply 
strong to support all ordinary shafting loads. 

Fig. 75 shows section and plan of Austin Standard No. 2 building. The width of this building may be increased 
in multiples of 30 ft. or less and the length may bo any multiple of 20 ft. This building is suited to many lines of 
manufacture as it is well lighted and amply ventilati'd. It is ideal for light foundry service. This building is very 
similar to “The Monitor,” a standard building constructed by the Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co., the latter having a 
40-ft. center aisle with light steel truss above instead of the 30-ft. aisle with I-beam rafter in the above No. 2 building. 



Plan 

Fia. 74. — •Austin No. 1 standard. 


Fig. 76 is a cross section and part plan of the Austin No. 3 Standard Building. It has proven to be one of the 
most popular of Austin standards and adaptable to a great variety of purposes. It has been called the Universal 
type because it has been used for so many operations in the manufacturing field. It is ideal for lighting conditions, 
ease of installation of shafting and for its wide area of unobstructed floor space, 2000 sq. ft. per column.” The space 
in the monitor at cither end of the building has been used frequently for well-lighted and ventilated office and draft- 
ing rooms, also for toilet and washrooms. The open space between the trusses on the side aisles is available for 
heating, lighting, plumbing and power equipment, leaving the entire floor space free for actual manufacturing. 
This No. 3 Standard is very similar to Type F building as constructed by ]3allinger and Perrot of Philadelphia and 
somewhat similar to ‘‘The Monarch” as constructed by Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. 

Fig. 77 shows the exterior of an Austin No. 3 Standard Building built for the International Motor Company at 
Allentown, Pa., in 34 working days. 

In all the standard buildings above described, either continuous side wall sash with steel 
columns, or non-continuous side wall sash with brick pilasters may be used. The former gives 
slightly the better lighting conditions. 

Brief specifications covering the above standard buildings are as follows: 

Length — Any multiple of 20 ft. 

Minimum clearance — 13 ft. 
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Excavation and grading — On normal site, excavation for standard foundations and grading within 3 ft. of 
outside. • 

Foundations — Concrete (1 part cement, .3 parts sand, and 5 parts coarse aggregate). 

Floor — 5 in. concrete base with monolithic finish. 

Side walls — Common brick, selected for facing, laid in lime-cement mortar. 

Window Bills — Concrete (usually precast). 

Columns — Structural steel. 

Roof structure — Steel beams or trusses with 6 X 12-in. yellow pine purlins, carrying 2 X 6-in. dressed and 
matched yellow pine sheathing. 

Waterproofing — Four-ply built-up felt, pitch, and slag roofing or equal. 

Sash and ventilation — Side wall steel sash with % -in. factory ribbed glass, push bar or chain operated Venti- 
lated sections in monitors mechanically operated. 



Cross- Section . 



Plan 

Fig. 75. — Austin No. 2 standard. 

Painting — Structural steel and steel sash, one shop coat and one field coat. Exterior wood work, two coats 
lead and oil. Interior walls and ceiling, two coats of mill’ white paint. 

Miscellaneous — Sheet metal gutters and down-spouts, plumbing, heating, lighting and sprinklers are not 
usually standardized but are furnished on special order. 

Other Standard Buildings. — Fig. 78 shows the section and plan of “Bessemer 70*’ building 
of the Crowell-Lundofif-Little Co. It is especially adapted to housing of forging and foundry 
operations, for rolling mills, machine shops, heavy assembling shops, power houses, and similar 
structures. Bessemer 50 and 60 are very similar to Bessemer 70, the numeral indicating in each 
case the distance in feet center to center of crane rails. The Austin Company’s Nos. 5, 6, and 7 
Standards are very similar to the “Bessemer” building shown, the general type being the same, 
the dimensions being somewhat different with slight differences in the details. 

Fig. 79 is a cross section and part plan of Typo C building as constructed by Ballinger and Perrot of Philadel- 
phia. It is a long span saw-tooth building, “the skylights facing north, affording exceptional lighting and ventila- 
tion with unobstructed floor space. For many industries this is ideal. I.ength may be any multiple of 20 ft., and 



Plan 

Fio. 76. — Austin No. 3 standard. 


factories, warehouses, storaKe buildinKS, stores, and oftice buildings. This type of building is econoiuical, fireproof, 
permanent, sanitary, and free from vibration, and possesses ail the advantages of the flat slab building. 


Truscon Steel Buildings . — The Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, manufactures 
and erects a series of semi-permanent buildings ^‘constructed of standard units, every one of 



Fia. 77. — Austin No. 3 standard building, 100 X 660 ft. 

which is made of steel. The design of each part has been carefully studied in order to develop 
maximum strength. , Every pound of steel is utilized; there is no waste in either material or 
*’^abor of manufacturing. 
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The walls of Tnisoon buildings consist of standard steel wall units made in various heights, which arc inter;- 
changeable with doors and may be furnished either with or without steel windows* Field connections are made 
with a slotted bolt and wedge, very easily assembled and just as easily dismantled, thereby making it simple and 
inexpensive to move a Tniscon building. .Hence they are very good portable buildings, especially adapted for 
temporary use and can be and are used extensively for permanent structures. These buildings are particularly 




Fia. 78. — "Bessemer 70" building of the Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. 



Fig. 79. — " Type C** building of Ballinger and Perrot. 


adaptable for storage and light manufacturing, and inasmuch as they have a reputed salvage value of 100 %, 
they are readily re-saleable. The Truscon building is very quickly erected as all units are carried in stock and can 
be delivered at the site by the time the foundations have been built. 

Fig. 81 shows the cross section of one of the several types of standard Truscon buildings. Many variations 
and adaptations of these types arc possible. 
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165 . Conclusion. — As stated above, there are a great variety qf standardized buildings 
on the market at the present time. Only a few of the many have been given, sufficient to 
convey a clea-r idea of {he principles and methods of standardization. In selecting a building 
for a definite purpose, careful consideration should be given to the requirements of the case and 
a standard building only used when it fits the particular need. There are numerous cases 
where the standard building will answer every requirement. There are other cases where the 
standard building will not fit the conditions. Efficiency in operation of plant should not bo 
sacrificed by the use of a standard building when the latter is clearly not adapted to the industry 
to be housed. In the numerous cases in which standardized buildings are adaptable, the results 
are very satisfactory. 

CLEARANCES FOR FREIGHT TRACKS AND AUTOMOBILES 

By Allan F. Owen 

166 . Clearances for Freight Loading Tracks. — When a railroad switch track enters a 
building, the clearances at the side and overhead and the radius of the curves of the track must 
be approved by the railroad to which the switch track is to be connected. The tendency is to 
use larger and larger engines for switching and the curves must have longer radii for the larger 
engines. Some railroads demand a minimum curvature of 18 deg., and prefer 14 deg. Very 
few will not allow a 24-dcg. curve. 



Fiq. 82. — ClcarancrH allowed by the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for freight loading tracks. 



Fig. 83. — Clearances for main and subsidiary Fig. 84. — Clearances for awnings and canopies, 

freight tracks. 

Note: All awnings and canopies not owned by R. R. companies are subject to the approval of The State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois. 


A 42-ft. length of track should be allowed for each freight car that is to be loaded or unloaded. 
Clearances allowed by The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois are given in Figs. 
82. 83, and 84. 
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Loading platforms should be 3 ft. 9 in. above the top of rail. This height will allow doors 
of refrigerator cars to open. Car platform heights vary from 3 ft. 9 m. to 4 ft. 2 in. 

167. Automobile Sizes and Clearances. — Doors to public garages which have to accom- 
modate every kind of automobile truck should be 14 ft. high. Entrances to truck backing-in 
spaces should be of the same height. Doors to many such garages are 11 ft. high and these will 
take all but the very largest trucks. Doors should be at least 9 ft. wide and must be wider 
if they are nearer than 40 ft. from the opposite side of the street or alley. Fig. 85 gives the 
clearance lines for a truck of the following dimensions: Length overall, 24 ft. 6 in.; width overall, 
8 ft. 4 in.; front overhang, 3 ft. 0 in.; wheel base, 14 ft. 6 in.; rear overhang, 7 ft. 0 in., tread — 
front wheels, 6 ft. 0 in.; tread — rear wheels, 5 ft. 6 in.; radius of clearance circle, 30 ft. 6 in.; 
body size, 8 ft. 4 in. X 18 ft. 0 in.; width over front fenders, 6 ft. 0 in. 

The manufacturers have standard sizes of chassis but there is no standard for bodies; so when it is necessary 
to provide for particular trucks, it is best to get the dimensions from the owner or builder and lay out the clearance 
lines. 

Touring cars do not recpiire so much room as trucks. Doors should not be less than 8 ft. wide nor lower than 
8 ft. unless the garage is made to fit one small car. The diagram of clearance lines for a touring car is given in Fig. 
86 for a car of the following dimensions: Length overall, 17 ft. 3 in.; width overall, 5 ft. 10 in.; front overhang, 
1 ft. 11 in.; wheel base, 11 ft. 10 in.; rear overhang, 3 ft. 6 in.; tread — front and rear, 4 ft. 8 in.; radius of clearance 
circle, 30 ft. 3 in. 


The following table gives the retiuired dimensions of a few passenger cars 


Dimensions op Passenoer Cars 


Name 

No. of 
pass. 

Overall 

length 

()v<‘rall 

width 

Height 

Wheel 

base 

Hear 

overhang 

Radius of 
clearance 
circle 

Weight 

pounds 

Packard 433 

7 

17 '- 1 " 

5'-ll" 

6'-2" 

ll'-ll" 

3'-4" 

27'-4" 

4710 

Packard 526 

5 

15'- 10" 

5'- 10" 

6'-2" 

lO'-ll" 

3'-l" 

21 '-7" 

4000 

Lincoln 

7 

17' 3" 

5' 10" 

6'- 6" 

11'- 2" 

3'-6" 

24'-0" 

6010 

Buick 50 

7 

15'-9" 

5'-8" 

fi'-O" 

10' 8" 

3'-3" 

21'- 6" 

4115 

Buick 27 . 

5 

14'-5" 

5'-7" 

5'-10" 

9'-7" 

3' -1" 

19'-0" 

3310 

Chevrolet 595 ... 

5 

13'-9" 

5'-10" 

6'-4)" 

8'-n" 

3'-0" 

18'-0" 

2368 

Ford “A” Tudor 

5 

12'-7" 

5'-7" 

6'-0" 

8'-7" 

l'-7" 

17'-0" 

2400 
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uses, 1069 

Building materials, 908-1077 
brick, 987-942 
cast iron, 949-962 
cement, 992-997 

mortar and plain concrete, 1021-1081 
concrete aggregates and water, 997-1002 
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Building materialB, concTete building stone, 10351-1089 
reinfoToement, 1008-1081 
glass and glazing, 1008-1059 
gypsum and gypsum products, 986-991 
hardware. 1071-1077 

lime, lime mortar, and lime plaster, 976-981 
metal lumber, 966-976 
paint, varnish, etc., 1060-1068 
reinforced concrete, 1031-1088 
sheathing papers and insulating materials, 
1069-1070 
steel, 903-966 
stones, 923-986 
structural clay tile, 948-949 
stucco, 981-980 
terra cotta, 1089-1046 
tiling. 1046-1062 
timber, 908-928 
wrought iron, 902 
Building stones, 928-986 

dressing machines, 988 

granite, 933 

igneous rocks, 983 

limestones, 936 

marbles, 936 

minerals in, 923 

properties and testing, 920-933 

rocks used as, 924 

sandstones, 934 

slate, 936 

styles of dressing stone, 932 
uses, 938 

Buildings in general, 332-337 

fire prcv(!ution and protection, 336 
floor loads, 332 
types of buildings, 332 
weights of merchandise, 334 
Burt, N, J., on Balconies, 668-675 

Floor and roof framing — steel, 405-418 
Long span construction, 675-682 
Tanks, 651-657 

Wind bracing of buildings, 657-668 
Buttresses, 305-308 

Butts, 1073 

Caisson excavation, 826 
Caissons, 365-369 
concrete, 368 
cutting edges, 367 
designs, 366 
dredged wells, 369 
open, 369 
scaling, 369 
shafts, 368 
steel, 367 

water-tight cellars, 369 
wood, 368 

Camber in trusses, 838 
Cantilever construction, 359 
Cantilevers, 668 
Carbon steel, 968 
Carpentry, casts, 1091 
Casement windows, 633 
Cast iron, 949-968 

design of castings, 961 
gray iron, 960 
kinds, 949 
V malleable, 961 


Cast iron, methods of manufacture, 960 
semi-steel, 961 
white iron, 961 
Cast-iron columns, 204-208 

bracket connections, 206 
caps and bases, 206 
design of, 205 
inspection of, 205 
manufacture of, 204 
properties of, 204 
tests of. 205 
use of, 204 

Cast-iron lintels, 123-126 
bonding, 124 

form of cross section, 124 
loads supported, 124 
proportions, 124 
shear, 124 

table of strength, 125 
working stresses, 124 
Cast stone, specifications, 1688 
Catch basins, 1343 
Cellars, water-tight, 369 
Cement, 992-997 
alumina, 996 
chemical analysis, 995 
compressive strength, 990 
containers for, 996 
fineness, 994 
hydraulic lime, 992 
natural, 992 
Portland, 992-996 
puzzolan, 992 
quick-hardening, 996 
seasoning of, 996 
setting and hardening, 993 
soundness, 990 
specific gravity, 995 
storing of, 996 
tensile strength, 996 
testing, 993 
time of setting, 994 
weight, 997 
Cement floors, 456 

Cement mortar and plain concrete, 979; 1021-1031 
aSKregates, proportions, 1086 
control in construction, 1026 
durability, 1024 
economy, 1026 

effects of various substances, 1029 

formative processes, 1081 

hardened concrete, effect of substances 

1030 

properties of concrete, 1029 
qualities desired in concrete, 1022 
quantities required, 1030 
slumps recommended, 1026 
strength, 1022 
uniformity, 1026 
water tightness, 1080 
workability, 1025 
Center of gravity, 16 
Centering for floors, 880 
Centrifugal pumps, 874 
Charitable purpose buildings, 751 
Chemical closets, 1306-1310 
plumbing installations, 1817 
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Chicago boom (derrick), 891 ' 

Chicago Building Ordinance quoted on fire protection, 
342 

Chimneys, 697-705, 1824-1231 
breech opening, 697 
brick stacks, 698 
concrete stack, 699 
determining size for power, 1226 
draft loss in fire, 1226 
economizers, 1231 
effective area, 1224 
guyed steel stacks, 705 
height and size for residences, 1230 
induced and forced draft, 1231 
ladders, 705 

lightning conductors, 705 
linings for large, 697 
power plants, 1224 
residence, 1227 
shape, 697 
size and height, 697 
small chimney construction, 607 
steel stacks, 703 
temperature reinforcement, 697 
Chipping tools, 900 
Churches, 744 

foundations for, 357 
Chutes, 1453 

for concrete, 886 - 891 
Cisterns, 1280 

City buildings, foundations for, 357 
halls, 730 
Civic centers, 743 
Clamshell buckets, 862 
Clapboard on frame walls, 621 
Clay, characteristics, 352 

tile as fire proofing for steel, 339 
Clearances for freight tracks and automobiles, 809-811 
Clifford, Walter W., on Concrete detailing, 321-331 
Restrained and continuous beams, 42 19 
Simple and cantilever beams, 34-41 
Steel shapes and properties of sections, 05-98 
Stress and deformation, 3 
Climate, effect of, on foundations, 355 
Climatic conditions in the U. S., table, 1160 
Clip angles in connections, 288 
Closets, chemical, 1306-1310 
dry, 1310-1312 
incinerator, 1312 
Club houses, 731 
Coal, storing and piling, 1228 
see also Fuel 

Coefficient of elasticity, 3 
expansion, 6 
Cofferdams, 365 

Cold storage buildings, partitions for, 628 
refrigerator doors, 637 
•walls for, 623 
Cold-water paints, 1068 

Collapsible wood forms for floor construction, 437 
Colosseums, 732 

Column construction, fire-resistive, 343-345 
footings, 371, 372 
Columns, 58-64 

application of loads, 60 
oast-iron, 204-208 
formulas, 64 


Columns, concrete, 212-226 

connections to beams in floor framing, 386, 413 
detailing in concrete construction, 326 
eccentrically loaded, 67 
end conditions, 59 

estimating, in concrete buildings, 1099 , 1104 
formulas for stresses, 60--64 
loads, 58 

reinforced concrete, specifications, 1684 
spiral, 213 
steel, 208-212 
formulas, 62 

stresses due to concentric loading, 60 
timber column formulas, 64 
mill construction, 404 
wind stresses on, 666 
wooden, 197-204 

connections with girders, 257 
specifications, 1618 
Combined stresses, 4 
Comfort stations, 742, 777-783 

adequacy of accommodations, 779 
entrance screens, 779 
fixtures, 782 

floor and wall materials, 782 
location and operation, 777 
partitions, 782 
signs, 780 

ventilation and light, 780 
Commuiiieating systems, 1469-1476 
Components of a force, 7 
Composition floors, 157 

of concurnuit forces, 8, 9 
non-eoncurrent forces, 12 
Compressed-air caissons, 826 
Compression flange of a steel beam, 116 
in beams, 39 
splices, 254 

Concentrated load systems, shears and moments, 32 
Concrete. 1021-1031 

bending and direct stress, 68-79 
curing, 1028 

estimating unit prices, 1110 

finishing surfaces, 835 

fire proofing qualities of, 340 

follow-up tests, 1028 

handling and storage of materials, 833 

joint code, 1670-1674 

materials, 1027 

measurement of materials, 833 , 1027 
mixing, 834 , 1027 
placing, 886 , 1028 
proportioning, 1027 
ready-mixed, 884 

specifications. 1631 - 1066 . 1070-1074 
transporting. 834 , 1028 
Concrete aggregates and water, 997-1002 
blast-furnacc slag, 999 
cinders, 999 
classification, 997 
coarse, qualities, 997 
requirements, 1001 
crushed stone and screenings, 1000 
fine, materials for, 1000 
qualities. 997 
granite, 998 
gravel. 999 
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Concrete aggregate and water, impurities, 1001 
limestone, 999 

organic contamination of sand, 1001 

requirements, 997 

sand, requirements, 1000 

sandstone, 998 

sea sand, 1000 

tests for sand, 1001 

trap rock or diabase, 998 

water, 1002 

Concrete beams, bending formulas for, 37 
brick, specifications, 1490 
building block and tile, spccificationB, 1489 
Concrete building stone, 1032-1039 
consistency, 1034 

dry-tamp method of manufacture, 1033 
grades, 1032 
manufacture, 1033 
materials, 1036 

pressure method of manufacturt**, 1034 
standard units, 1035 
standards and speciheations, 1038 
surfaces, 1036 
trim stone, 1036 
uses of cheaper grades, 1032 
wet-cast method of manufacture, 1034 
Concrete buildings, estimating, 1097-1110 
caissons, 368 

Concrete columns, 212-226 
alignment charts, 220 
bar sizes, 215 
bending in columns, 215 
Chicago standard, 214 
economy, 214 
Kmperger columns, 218 
limiting sizes, 215 
long columns, 215 
nomenclature, 212 
plain piers, 213 
reinforcement details, 214 
relative cost, 226 
selecting reinforcement, 220 
spiral columns, 214 
steel-core columns, 220 
tied concrete columns, 213 
types, 212 

Concrete construction, floor and roof framing, 418-441 
continuous beams, 45 
Concrete detailing, 321-331 

architect’s reinforcement details, 322 
beams, 324 
bond, 325 
columns, 326 

connections of beams, 325 
construction joints, 327 
dimensions, 321 
engine foundations, 327 
engineer’s reinforcement details. 322 
flat slabs, 324 
footings, 327 
framing plans, 322 
inflection points, 325 
listing, 323 
outlines, 321 
pits and tunnels, 327 
reinforcement assembly, 328 
cover, 328 


Concrete detailing, retaining walls, 327 
rod sizes, 329 
spacing, 324, 325 
splices, 328 

scale and conventions, 323 
schedules, 320 
sections, 324 
shop bending, 328 
slabs and walls, 323 
spacers, 324, 327 
splices, 327 
spiral hooping, 327 
stirrups, 325 

Concrete equipment, 876-891 
barrows, 886 

bending reinforcement, 876 
buckets, 886 
chutes, 886 
chuting plants, 889 
forms, 876 

mixer operations, time of, 882 
mixers, types, 880 
proportioning ingredients, 878 
ready-mixed eoncrete, 884 
spouts, 886 

storage and handling aggregate, 877 
towers, 889 

transporting and placing, 885 
Concrete floors, 407 
footings, 370 
forms, 876 
partitions, 626 
pile foundations, 362 
reinforced, 1031-1032 
Concrete reinforcement, 1002-1021 

bars, specifications for, 1485-1487 
coefficient of expansion, 1004 
deformed bars, 1005 
expanded metal, 1011 
factors of cost of bars, 1004 
modulus of elasticity, 1004 
quality of st(*el, 1003 
reinforcing systems, 1017-1021 
rib metal, 1015 
self centering fabrics, 1015 
steel specifications, 1004 
steel wire gage, 1006 
surface of steel, 1003 
types, 1002 
wire fabric, 1005 
working stresses, 1003 
'Concrete sheet-piling, 364 
Concrete, specifications, 1531-1566, 1570-1574 
definitions, 1532-1567 
depositing, 1539, 1573 
design of reinforcement, 1545, 1575 
forms, 1540, 1574 
materials, 1634, 1569 
mixing, 1537, 1573 
proportioning, 1537, 1571 
quality and working stresses, 1570 
reinforcement, 1541, 1574 
water-proofing and protective treatment, 1542| 
1574 

Concrete Steel Company, 957 
Concrete walls, 616 

Concreting plant for foundation work, 827 
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Concurrent forces, composition of, 8, 9 
equilibrium of, 9, 10 ,* 
resolution of, 8 
Conklin, Charles D., Jr., on Standardized industriaJ 
buildings, 802-809 
Structural steel detailing, .310-321 
Connection angles between steel members, 285 -289 
Consolidated Expandi'd Metal Company, 1012, 1021 
Construction equipment, 846 -907 
concrete equipment, 876-891 
excavating equipment, 846 861 
hoists, derricks, and scaffolds. 892-899 
material transporting equipment, 861-865 
miscellaneous, 903-007 

’ piling and pile-driving equipment, 860-873 
pumping equipment, 873-876 
stool-erection equipment, 900 -903 
wood working equipment, 891-892 
Construction in wood, 837-839 
camber in trusses, 838 
erection, 839 
methods, 838 
storage of material, 837 
working d(‘tails, 838 
Construction methods, 815- 845 
brick work, 841-842 
construction in wood, 837-839 
elevator and stair work, 843-845 
excavating, 824-826 
floor evinstruction, 830-837 
foundation work, 826-828 
mechanical trades, 842-843 
preparation of siti', 820 824 
sequence of finishing trades, 845 
stone work, 839-841 
structural steel work, 828 830 
system and control in building, 815-820 
Continuous beams, 42—40 
Contracts, 1117, 1120 1135 

alterations and converting, 1133 
arbitration, 1134 
architect, 1121, 1134 
bonds, 1126 
builders, 1120 

certified checks and bidding bonds, 1126 

construction materials, 1134 

cost-plus-bonus, 1125 

cost-plus-fees, 1124 

cost-plus-percentage, 1124 

day labor vs. contracting, 1121 

engineers, 1121 

extra work, 1133 

forms of, 1123 

gcniTal contractor, 1129 

law of, 1122 

laws preliminary to, 1122 

lump-sum, 1128 

makeup, 1130 

moving buildings, 1133 

owner, 1120 

parties to, 1125 

payments, 1127 

percentage, 1125 

plans and specifications, 1134 

prevailing rates of wages. 1125 

proposals, 1126 

public and private, 1122 


Contracts, quantities of work, 1183 
quantity surveying, 1188 
retained pi'rcentages, 1128 
signing, 1128 
subcontractors, 1129 
supplemental, 1129 
terminating and breaches, 1128 
time limits, 1126 
unit-price, 1123 
wrecking buildings, 1132 
Convention halls, 732 
Cork tile floors, 455 
Cornices and parapet walls, 030-033 
Corp, Charles 1 , 1262, 1263 
Corr reinforcing system, 1019 
Corrugated iron or steel, costs, 1091 
lath, 972 

Cost data for building operations, 819 
Costs of steel buildings, 1080-1096 
Couple, definition, 7 
Courthouses, 729 
Cov(‘r plates for steel beams, 117 
splicing, 2S5 
Covering, pipe, 1241 
C'raiies for building oiierations, 850 
Crowell-lAindoff-Little Co., 805, 800 
Cummings r<‘inforeing systems, 1019 
Curtain walls, 023 

Daily n*port of building operations, 820 

Dance halls and academies, 712 

Data, structural, 332-710 

Day, W. II., 1478 

Day labor versus contracting, 1121 

Daylight illumination, 1417 1421 

Dead load, definition, 2 

Dean, F. W , on Slow-burning timber mill construction, 
399 -105 

Definitions of ti'rins, 2-6 
Deflection of bearn.s, 40, 49, 100, 110 
Deformation, 3 
Derricks, 895-897 
fixed, 851 

for erecting steel frame buildings, 829 
Designing and detailing structural members, 95-331 
bearing plates and bases, 227-229 
cast iron columns, 201-208 
lintels, 123-120 
concrete columns, 212 220 
detailing, 321-331 
masonry arches, 299-304 
piers and buttresses, 305-308 
plate and box girders, 184-191 
purlins for sloping roofs, 191-107 
reinforced concrete beams and slabs, 127- 174 
splices and conni'ctions steel meinbers, 
260-298 

wooden members, 231-260 
steel beams and girders, 115-123 
columns, 208-212 

shapes and properties of sections, 95-98 
structural steel detailing, 310-321 
tensirin members, 229 -231 
timber detailing, 308-310 
wooden beams, 98-1 14 
wooden columns, 197-201 
girders, 174-183 
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Designing data, 717-811 

acoustics of buildings, 754-701 
architectural designs, 717-728 
clearances for freight tracks and automobiles, 
809-811 

comfort stations, 777-783 
farm buildings, 783-787 
industrial plants, 787-802 
office buildings, 773-777 
public buildings, 728-753 
school planning, 761-773 
standardized industrial buildings, 802-809 
Detention buildings, 746 
Dctcrininatiun of reactions, 18 

Dcwcll, Henry D., on Construction in wood, 837-839 
Floor and roof framing, 385-399 
Splices and connections, wooden members, 
231-200 

Timber, 908-923 
Timber detailing, 308-310 
Wooden beams, 98-114 
Wooden columns, 197-204 
Wooden girders, 174 183 
Diamond drill borings for foundations, 351 
Diaphragm pumps, 873 
Diary of building operations, 820 
Dibble, S. E , on Plumbing and drainage, 1313-1362 
Dk'soI shovel, 849 

Doerfling, llichard G , on Domes, 705-716 
DoIIk's, 900 
Domes, 705-716 
dead loads, 706 
definitions, 705 
framed, 706 

framing material and cover, 713 
reinforcement, 716 
snow load, 706 
solid, 713 

stress diagrams, 707 
formulas, 701 
wind pressure, 705 
Doors, 636-640 

alignum fireproof, 639 
cross horizontal folding, 637 
freight elevator, 638 

hand and bevel, 1076 • 

hollow metal, 638 

hospital and hotel, 037 

kalarneined, 638 

metal clad, 639 

office building, 636 

Pyrona, 638 

refrigerator, in cold storage buildings, 037 
residence, 636 
revolving, 639 
steel, 638 

Double-layer beam girder, 117 
Drag scrapers, 860 
Drainage, 1313-1302 

for ground floors, 459 
of roofs, 605-609 
Drains, floor, regulations, 1845 
house, 1316 
regulations, 1329 
subsoil, 1313 
yard, 1314 

Dredged wells for foundations, 360 


Drill steel and bits, 861 * 

Drills, air and elcetrir, 901 
for rook excavating, 868 
Drinking devices, 1322- 1324 
bubbler fountains, 1323 
Drop hammers for pile driving, 822 
Dry closets, 1310 - 1312 ' 

Dumb-waiters, 1448 ' 

Dynamites, 867 

Eccentric connections between steel immibers, 2S9 
force, 4 

loading on foundations, 350 
Economizers in chimneys, 1231 
Elastic limit, 3 

Elasticity, modulus and coefficient of, 3, 6 
Kleetric elevators, 1434 
Electric lighting, 1387 1421 

design of lighting systems, 1393 
distribution curves, 1388 ^ 

of light, 1387 

essentials of good illumination, 1390-1393 
glubi's and shades, 1408 
industrial lighting, 1411-1416 
lighting accessories, 1407 
office lighting, 1409 

quantity and distribution of ligiit, 1396 
reflectors, 1408 
residiuice lighting, 1416-1417 
selection of units, 1394 
size and location of lamps, 1401-1407 
types of lighting systiuiis, 1393 
units of illumination, 1389 
window locations, 1419 
Electric refrigerators, 1468 
Electric Welding Company, 1019 
Electrical equipment, 1363 1386 

alternating-current gciK'rators, 1360 
motors, 1360 
armored cable, 1372 
calculation of D-C. circuits, 1364 
center of distribution, 1369 
circuit, 1367 
circuits, kinds of, 1367 
current, 1354 
currents, kinds of, 1367 
cut-out panels and catiinets, 1377 
distributing systems, 1379 
electromotive force, 1364 
energy, 1363 
flexible conduit, 1371 
fuses, 1373-1376 
heat developed in a wire, 1366 
household appliances, 1361 
induction motors, fuse and wire sizes for, 1874 
interior wiring, 1361 
knob and tube wiring, 1373 
machines and apparatus, 1368 
Ohm’s law, 1366 
outlet boxes, 1378 
parts of a circuit, 1369 
power, 1363 
pressure, 1364 , 1355 
protection of circuits, 1373 
resistance, 1364 
rigid conduit, 1369 
specifications, 1381 
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Electrical equipment, switches, 1376 
symbols'for wiring plans, 1383 
three-wire systems, 1362 
voltage drop, 1365 

calculation of, 1367 
wire measurements, 1366 
required, determining, 1380 
wiring concrete buildings, 1384-1386 
methods, 1369 
table, 1369 

Electrolysis as a danger to foundations, 358 
Elements of structural theory, 2-94 

bending and direct stress, concrete, 68-79 
wood and steel, 61-68 
columns, 58 -61 

computing stresses in trusses, 49-53 
definitions of terms, 2 
principles of statics, 7-17 
reactions, 17-22 

restrained and continuous beams, 42-49 
shears and moiiK'nts, 22 34 
simple and cantilever beams, 31-41 
stress and deformation, 3 6 
stresses in roof trusses, 53-58 
unsyrnmctrical bending, 79-94 
Elevator and stair work, 843-846 
shafts, 649 
wells, 416 

Elevators, 1434-1468 

automatic dumb waiters, 1448 

capacity and loading, 1437 

chutes, 1463 

clearances, 1438 

control systems, 1441-1446 

counterbalancing, 1436 

electric, 1434 

escalators, 1449-1462 

for building materials, 842 

hatchway construction, 1446-1447 

inclined, 1462 

layout, 1436 

location of machine, 1436 
micro leveling, 1440 
oil buffers, 1439 
operation, 1440 
rope compensation, 1438 
safeties, 1438 

spiral-gravity conveyors, 1462 
Emperger columns, 218 
Engines, power, 1233 
Equations for stresses in roof trusses, 51 
Equilibrium of concurrent forces, 9, 10 
forces, 7 

non-concurrent forces, 12 
Equipment, electrical, 1363-1386 
excavating, 846-861 
for construction, 846-907 
Erecting equipment for steel frame buildings, 829 
Escalators, 1449-1462 
Estimating concrete buildings, 1097-1116 
area and cube, 1098 

carborundum rubbing, 1104, 1106, 1113 
columns, 1099, 1104 
concrete, quantities, 1098-1104 
unit prices, 1110 

doors, frames, and hardware, 1108 
^ drop panels, forms for, 1106 


Estimating concrete buildings, engineering and plans, 
1109 

excavation, 1107 
floor and roof slabs, 1101, 1106 
footings, 1098, 1104 
forms, unit price, 1113 
formwork, 1104-1107 
foundation walls, 1099, 1104 
glass and glazing, 1108 
granolithic finish, 1103, 1112 
interior floor beams, 1102, 1106 
liability insurance, 1109 
light iron work, 1109 
masonry, 1108 
painting, 1109 
partitions, 1102, 1106 
paving, 1103 
plastering, 1108 
profit, 1110 
quantities, 1097 
reinforccnu'nt, 1107 
unit price, 1116 
roofing and flashing, 1109 
stairs and landings, 1103, 1106, 1112 
steel sash, 1108 
sundries, 1110 

superintendence, office, etc., 1110 
unit prices, 1110 
wall beams, 1101, 1106 
window sills and copings, 1102, 1106, 1112 
Estimating steel buildings, 1080-1096 
backfill, 1082 
brickwork, 1088 
carpentry, 1091 

composition roof coverings, 1095 
corrugated iron or steel, 1091 
erection of structural steel, 1086 
excavation, 1082 
general field expenses, 1096 
glazing steel sash, 1090 
inspection of site, 1080 
nails, 1091, 1094 
painting, 1096 
pumping and bailing, 1082 
sample, for foundation, 1080 
* shoring, 1082 

steel sash and operators, 1090 
structural steel, 1083 
Euler’s formula, 60 

Evans, Ira N., on Heating, ventilation, and power, 

1144-1244 

Evans’ vacuo heating system, 1193-1196 
Excavating, 363-369, 824 826 
compressed-air caissons, 826 
open caissons, 826 

protection of adjacent structures, 826 
rock excavation, 826 
sheet piling and shifting soils, 826 
shoring, shei'ting, and underpinning, 824 
steam-shovel, 824 
Excavating equipment, 846-861 
concrete breaker, 861 
cranes, 860 
explosives, 866 
fixed derricks, 861 
for earth, 846-866 
rock, 866-861 
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Excavating equipment, grab buckots, 859 
handling buckets, 864 
picks, 864 
plows. 864 

pneumatic clay spaders, 861 
power shovels, 846 
rock drills, 858 
scrapt'Fs, 856 
shovels, hand, 864 
Excavation, costs, 1082 
estimating, 1107 
Excavations, pumping, 827 
Expanded metal, 1011 

and plaster partitions, (127 
Explosives for rock excavation, 866 
Exposition buildings, 741 

Factor of safety, 5 
Factories, foundations for, 357 
natural lighting, 1419 
Factory lumber, 913 , 922 
Fair park buildings, 730 
Farm buildings, 783-787 
cattle barn, 783 
horse barn, 786 
manure pit, 786 
swine barns, 787 

Fiber stn'ss coefficients for beams, 90 

in unsymmetrical bending, formulas, 79 
Fillers, 1068 

Filters for sewage disposal, 1296 , 1299 
Filtration of water, 1251 
Financing a building project, 1119 
Finishing trades in building operations, 846 
Fire engine houses, 731 

prevention and protection, 336 
Fire protection of structural st(‘(*l, 337-343 
brick, 310 
concrete, 340 
coverings for steel. 338 
cfTi'cts of h(‘at in stei'l, 337 
hollow clay tile, 339 
intensity of heat in a fire, 338 
plaster, 341 

resistance of materials to fire, 339 
selection of protective covering, 311 
thickness of protective covering, 312 
Fire-resistive column construction, 343-315 

covering for cylindrical columns, 343 
hollow tile columns, 343 
reinforced concrete columns, 313 
steel c<dumns, coverings for, 343 
Fire-resistive floor construction, 345 349 
brick arch floor construction, 317 
fire tests, 345 
Herculean flat arch, 349 
hollow tile flat arch, 347 
New York reinforced tile floor, 349 
protecting steel girders, 346 
reinforced concrete floors, 346 
requirements, 345 
scuppers, 346 
segmental arches, 349 
simplex floor arch, 348 
terra cotta or tile floor arches, 347 
Fire streams, 1264 
Fireproof construction, 137 


Fireproofing buildings, 406^ 

Fish plate splice, 250-252 
Fittings, pipe, 1289-1244 
Flange angles, splicing, 284 
Flange buckling of beams, 40 
Flanges of plate girders, 184 
Flat slab construction, 441-453 

A C. 1. standard regulations, 443 
design diagram, 447 
standards, 443 
detailing, 324 
length of bars, 447 
moment coefficients, 446 
rectangular pant4s, 450 
slab and drop thickmvss, 4^6 
supporting and securing reinforcement, 453 
types of flat slabs, 441 
Flat slabs, spt'eifleatioiis, 1680 
Fleming, R., quoted on the use of bolts, 271 
Flexural modulus, 81 

Flexure formulas for reinforced concrete beams and 
slabs, 127 

Flitch-plate girders, 179 
Floor and roof framing, conereto, 418 441 
bar supports and spacers, 419 
beam schedules, 437 

collapsible wood forms for floor construc- 
tion, 437 

gypsum floor-tilo construction, 436 
hollow-tile construction, 426-436 
long span rectangular beams, 424 
marking of bent rods, 421 
metal floor-tilc construction, 436 
Hawsome unit system, 438 
saw-tooth roof construction, 439 
screeds for floor slabs, 420 
slab steel arrangement, 418 
T-bcam design, 422 
Floor and roof framing steel, 405-418 
timber, 385 399 
areli systems, 836 

beams in bridge construction, effect on shears and 
moments, 26 

Floor construction, concrete. 830 - 837 

bending and placing reinforcement, 832 

ci-ntenng for floors, 830 

eoiiereting in hot and cold weather, 836 

finishing conerete surfaces, 835 

floor arch systems. 836 

forms for concrete, 831 

handling and storage of conerete materials, 

833 

nicasurcmcnt of materials, 833 . 
mixing conerete, 834 
placing of concrete, 836 
T-b(‘ams in, 142 1 17 
transporting concreti', 834 
Floor eonstruction, fire-resistive, 315-349 
Floor construction, steel, 405 416 ' 

beams connections, 412 
column connections, 413 ' 

concrete floors, 407 
connections of parts, 412 
elevator wells, 416 
girders, 410 
joists, 410 
pipe shafts, 416 
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Floor oonstruotion, steel, seijarators, 414 
stair wells, 415 
tile arch floors, 406 
wood floors, 405 
Floor framing timber, 385-301 
bridging, 386 

columns, connections tr), 386 
girdi'r arrangement. 386 
mill construction, 305-390 
sheathing and joists, 385 
stud partitions, table, 389 
typical floor bay design, 388 
walls, connections to, 386 
Floor loads, 332 

openings and attachments, *1.58 
Floor surfaces, 453-4.58 
asphalt, 457 
brick, 455 
cement, 456 
composition, 4.57 
foundations for tile floors, 456 
glass inserts in sidewalks, 457 
hardwood, 451 
' linoleum, 457 
loading platforms, 455 
parquetry, 454 
refinishing wood floors, 454 
softwood, 1.53 

supports for wood floors, 455 
tevrazo finish, 457 
tile, 4.55 

trucking aisles, 455 
wood, 453 
blocks, 455 
Floors, concrete, 407 
hollow-tile, 426-436 
in timber mill construction, 403 
tile arch, 406 

wood, in .steel framing, 405 
Folding doors, 637 
Footings, 370-385 
brick, 371 
column, 371 
combined, 376 

continuous exterior column, 382 

estimating concrete for, 1098 

formwork for, 1104 

heavy wall, 371 

light wall, 370 

piers sunk to rock, 384 

piles, under reinforced concrete, 384 

plain concrete, 370 

raft foundations, concrete, 383 

rectangular, 376 

reinforced concrete, f()r oulumns, 372 

single slab, 373 

sloped, 373 

specifications, 1586 

stepped, 376 

steel beam and girder, 386 
stone, 371 
wall, 376 

wooden grillage, 370 
Force, definitions, 7 
diagram, 8 
elements of a, 7 


Forces, concurrent, composition of, 8, 9 
equilibrium of, 9, 10 
resolution of, 8 
definition, 2 
moments of, 17 

non-concurrent, composition and etiuilibriurn of, 12 
reactions, 18 

Forms for concrete, 831 , 876 
specifications, 1640 
Formwork, estimating, 1104 1107 
unit price for, 1113-1115 
Foundation work, 826-828 
concreting plant, 827 
damagi' by rainfall, 827 
forms and ri'inforeement, 828 
pumping of excavations, 827 
watiTjiroofing of foundations, 828 
Foundations, 360 369 

allowances for uneven settlements, 356 
auger borings, 3.50 
bearing pressure, 3.50 
building on old, 355 
cantilever construetnm, 3.59 
characten.stics of soil, roek, etc , 351 354 
churches, 357 
city buildings, 3.57 
cofferdanis, 365 
eonerete-pile, 3(12 
raft, 383 

diamond drill borings, 351 
dri‘dged w(41s, 3()9 
eccentric loading, 359 
effeet of elimate, 355 
electrolysis, 3.58 
excavating, 3t)3 369 
factorii's, 357 
loads on, 354 
partly on rock, 358 
pneumatic caissons, 365-369 
poling board method, 365 
residence s, 356 
rod test, 350 
ru.st, 358 
sand-pile, 363 
she'ct-piling 363 

soil te'sting for bearing capacity, 351 
survey of site*, 3.50 
te.st pits, 351 
wash boring.s, 3.50 « 

wate‘r-tight cedlars, 369 
waterproofing, 356 
wood bore*rs, 3,59 , 

wooden pile, 360-.362 
Foundries, 798 
Frames walls, 620 
Freight e4evator doors, 638 

loading tracks, clearances for, 809 
Fuel. 1222 

combustion, 1223 
consumption, 1223 
smoke, 1223 

steering and piling coal, 1223 
FulleT, William J., on Splices and connections: steel 
members, 260 
Furnaces, 1180 

Gas engines, 1233 
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Gas fitting, 1429-1483 
flow of gas, 1481 
installing pipe, 1482 
pipe, 1429 
fittings, 1430 
testing, 1433 
tools nsed, 1431 
Gas lighting, 1422-1428 
definitions, 1422 
design of system, 1424 
lamps, 1423 

semi-indirect illumination, 1427 
Gasoline shove], 848 
tanks, ()57 

General Fireproofing Company, 968, 970, 973, 1013, 
1016 

Generators, alternating-current, 1360 

Oilman. Harry L., on Industrial plant layout, 787-802 

Girder, definition, 2 

Girders, design of wind-bracing, fiOl 

gravity and wind bending stresses in, 663 
in floor construction, 380 
roof construction, 392 
steel floor framing, 410 
plate and box, 184-191 
proti'ction of steel, 310 
wooden, 101, 171 183 
Glass and glueing, 1062 1059 
colori'd, 1068 
costs, ('sti mating, 1090 
defects, 1062 
estimating, 1108 
glazing, 1069 
grading, 1063 

metal store-front construction, 1069 

mirrors, 1066 

physical properties, 1062 

polislK'd plat(‘ glass, 1066 

prism glass, 1067 

processed glass, 1068 

putty, 1059 

raw materials, 1062 

sidewalk glass, 157, 1057 

skylight gla.'^s, fill 

spi'cial, 1068 

window glass, 1063 

wire glass, 1066 

Gordon type of formula for columns, 20fi, 208 
Gordon’s formula for stresses, 61 
Grab buckets, 862 
Granite for building, 933 
Graphical method of joints, 54 

treatment of tht; method of sections, 52 
Gravel, characteristics, 354 
Gravity tanks, 653 
Grillage beams, 118 
Grillages, setting, 828 
Grinders, air and electric, 901 
Ground floors, 459 
Gypsum and its products, 985-991 
classification, 986 
partition tile or block, 989 
plaster board, 987 
plasters, 985 
wall board, 989 
Gypsum block partitions, 627 
floor-tile construction, 436 


Hardpan, characteristics, iSfiS 
Hardware, 1071 1077 ‘ 

adjusters, 1074 
bolts, 1070 
butts or hinges, 1073 
finishing, 1071 

hand and bevel of doors, 1076 
locks, 1072 
miscellaneous, 1076 
rough, 1071 
window pulleys, 1076 
Hardwood flooring, 454 
Hart, W. E., on Stucco, 981-896 
Ifauok Manufacturing Company, 907 
ilauer, I)anu‘l J., on Contracts, 1120-1130 
S])ecifications, 1136 1141 
Heat, clTect of, on steel, 337 . 

intensity of, in a fire, 338 
Heating, 1147 1198 

air-hne vacuum systems, 1190 
allowancfs for persons and lights, 1166 
H 3' V . losses of building materials, 1154 
calculation of transiinssion, 1163 
ehmatic conditions in the I'. S , 1160 
coefficients for diflerent matiTials, 1152 
pombini'd heating and jiower, 1192 
Comparison of systems, 1196 
costs of systi'ins, 1197 
Dfmnellv positive diffenuitial system, 1191 
Evans’ vacuo systi ni, 1193 1196 
flues and hot-air piiies, 1181 
forced hot water system, 1172-1176 
furnaces, 1180 

gravity hot water system, 1176-1179 
high-pressure steam system, 1192 
hot-air furnace system. 1179 1184 

water with condensing reciprocating engines, 

1192 

indirect heating system, 1184-1190 
infiltration, heat loss by, 1166 
inside temperature, 1149 
location of radiators, 1166 
low pressure gravity sti'am systi'in, 1168 1172 
measurement of flow of fluids, 1166 
pipo coils, 1166 
principles of piping, 1166 
radiation, 1168 
radiators, 1164 
return pipes, size of, 1171 
selection of a system, 1196 
steam pipes, size of, 1168 
transmission of heat, 1147 
unit fan heaters 1190 
vacuum exhaust sti'am system, 1191 
steam system, 1190 
vapor systems, 1191 

Heating and power generating system, 1192 
Heating, ventilation, and powc'r, 1144 1244 

boilers, fuels, and ehimneys, 1218-1233 
h(‘ating, 1147-1198 
piping and fittings, 1239-1244 
power, 1233-1239 

properties of air, water, and steam, 1144 1147 
ventilation, 1198 1218 
Ilennebiquo reinforcing system, 1020 
Herculean flat arch, 349 
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Herron, James H.. on Cast iron, 949-95S 
Steel, 962-996 * 

Wrought iron, 962 

High-pressure steam system of heating 1192 
Hinges, 1073 
Hoists, 892-896 

hand-operated, 894 
power-operated, 896 

Holingcr, Arnold C., on Footings, 370-385 
Hollander, E., on Elevators, 1434-1468 
Hollow building tile, see Structural <*lay tile 
clay tile for fire proofing, 339 
metal doors, 638 
windows, 635 
tile columns, 343 

construction, 426 -436 
flat-arch floors, 347 
Homes, charitable, 751 
Hool, George A., on Cement, 992-997 
Computing stresses in trusses, 19-53 
Principles of statics, 7-17 
Reactions, 17-22 
Shears and moments, 22-31 
Hospital buildings, 751 

Hot-air furnace system of heating, 1179-1184 
water service and heating m(‘diums, 1319 
systems of heating, 1172-1179 
Hotels, 731 
House tanks, 655 

Howe, Prof. M. A., formula for allowable pressure on 
timber, 248 

Hydraulic data, 1260-1267 

capacities of pipes, ratio of, 1263 
fire streams, 1264 
flow of water in pipes, 1261 
loss of head, 1262 
pressure of watiT, 1260 
rain leaders, 1266 
sprinkler systems, 1264 
standpipe and hus(> systems, 1266 
Hydraulic lime, 992 
rams, 1267 

I-beam joist, 969 

Ice manufacturing plants, 1466-1467 
Igneous rocks for concrete aggregates, 998 
Illumination, daylight, 1417- 1421 
electric, 1387-1421 
Imhoff tanks for sewage, 1294, 1299 
Incinerator closets, 1312 
Indirect heating system, 1184 1190 
Industrial buildings, standardized, 802-800 
hours for women, 748 
lighting. 1411-1416 
Industrial plants, 787 802 

chemical industries, 800 
conduits, 794 
cranes, 794 

fire prevention and protection, 795 

floors, 793 

forge shops, 799 

foundations, 793 

foundries, 798 

heating and ventilation, 794 
industrial terminals, 791 
lighting, 793 
locating an industry, 787 


Industrial plants, loft buildings, 701 
machine shops, 798 
materials of construction, 792 
metal working industries, 797 
pattern shops. 799 
planning for growth, 796 
power plants, 796 
preparation of plans, 788 
pulp and paper mills, 800 
shipping facilities, 789 
shoe factories, 801 
site, 787 

textile mills, 800 
transportation, 794 
type of buildings 791 
wood-working shop.s, 799 
Industrial schools, 748 
Infiltration gallcric^s, 1249 
Influence lines, 30 
Ingersoll Rand Company drills, 860 
Insulating materials, 1069-1070 
Insulation of walls, 623 

Jacoby, Prof., formula for allowable pressure on timber, 
249 

Jails, 747 

Jansky, C. M., on Communicating systems, 1469-1476 
Electric lighting and illumination, 1387 1421 
Electrical equipment, 1363-1386 
Gas fitting, 1429 -1433 
Gas lighting, 1422-1428 
Lightning protection, 1477-1479 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company belt conveyors, 864 
Jetting, in driving piles, 822 

Johnek, PYederick, on Cornices and parapet walls, 630- 
633 

Doors, 636-640 
Office buildings, 773-777 
Partitions, 625-630 
Walls, 615-625 
Windows, 633-635 

Johnson, J. B., formulas for timber columns, 199, 200 
Johnson, Nathan C., on Conerete aggregates, 997-1002 
Reinforced concrete, 1031-1032 
Joint code for reinforced concrete, 1667-1687 
Joints, lap and butt, 271-279 
computations, 273 
design of, 278 

distribution of stress in, 272 
efficiency, 279 
failure of, 272 
friction in, 272 
net sections, 275 
Joist hangers, 256 

Joists and girders, connections between, 254 
in steel floor framing, 410 
spacing of, in floor construction, 385 
steel 967 
wooden, 100 

specifications, 1494-1609, 1611 
Jones and Laughiin Steel Corporation, 960 
steel sheet piling, 867 

Kahn reinforcing system, 1017 

Kalameitied doors, 638 

Kalman Steel Company, 1019 

Kern, Leroy E., on Glass and glazing, 1062-1069 
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Kid well, Edgar, tests on girders, 176 
King, Frank R., on Drinking devices, 1322-1324 
Plumbing and drainage regulations, 1324-1362 
Public comfort stations, 777-783 
Waterless toilet conveniences, 1300-1312 , 

Kingsley, H. Ray, on Protection of structural steel 
from fire, 337-343 
Structural clay tile, 942-949 
Kinne, W. S., on Arched roof trusses, 565-584 
Design of purlins for sloping roof, 191-197 
Detailed design of a steel roof truss, 531-547 
Detailed design of a truss with knee braces, 548-564 
Detailed design of a wooden roof truss, 511-531 
Ornamental roof trusses, 585-594 
Roof trusses, general design, 460-475 
Roof trusses, stress date, 475-510 
Unsymmetrical bending, 79- 94 
Kirchoffor, W. G., on Sewage disposal, 1288 -1299 
Water supply data and eciuipment, 1245-1287 
Knee-braced roof truss, 548-564 

Knight, W. J., on Floor and roof framing, concrete, 
418-441 

Reinforced concrete beams }\nd slabs, 127-174 

Lacing on steel columns, 209 
T^acka wanna steel sheet piling, 866 
I-«acquer, 1067 

La Gaard, Prof., concrete column formulas, 212-226 
Larsseii steel sheet piling, 867 

Lateral resistance of nails, screws, and bolts, 232-214 
support for wooden beams, 100 
of compression flange, 116 
Lath, metal, 967 - 976 
corrugated, 972 
general uses, 973 
integral, 972 
ribbed, 970 
sheet, 973 
weights, 974 
wire, 973 

Lattice on steel columns, 209 
Lead burning, 1317 
Liability insurance, estimating, 1110 
Libraries, 730 

Lighting, electric, 1387-1421 

equipment for construction work, 906 
gas, 1422-1428 
Tiightning conductors, 705 
Lightning protection, 1477 1479 
electrical conductors, 1477 
installation of lightning rods, 1478 
nature of lightning, 1477 
Lime, 976-981 
hydrated, 977 
mortar, 978 
plaster, 978 

materials for, 979 
plastering specifications, 980 
products in cement mortar, 979 
putty, preparation of, 977 
quicklime and its manufacture, 976 
slaking quicklime, 977 
stucco, 985 

Limestones for building, 935 
Linoleum, 457 
Lintels, cast-iron, 123-126 
Live load, definition, 3 


Load, definition, 2, 3 
Loads on columns, 58 
foundations, 354 
roofs, 472-477 

See also Shears and moments 
lioam, characteristics, 353 
Locks, 1072 
Lockup, 746 
Loft buildings, 791 
Long span construction, 675-682 
Lord, Arthur 11., on Concrete columns, 212-226 
Flat slab construction, 441~45i| 

Lug angles in connections, 288 
Lumber, classification of, 911 
measurement, 915 
metal, 956-967 
sizes, 917 

specifications for grades, 1491 
Luten truss, 1020 

MacGregor, Prof., tests on mortars, 978 
Machine drills, 858 
shops, 798 

McMillan, Prof, concrete column formulas, 212 
Macomb(‘r Steel Company, 957 
Magnesite stucco, 986 
Mahon (R. C.) Company, 964 
Mail chutes, 686 687 
Marani, V. (1 , 989 
Marble for building, 936 
tile floors, 456 
Marine borers, 350 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, 850 
Marl, characteristics, 353 
Masonry arches, 299-304 
brick arches, 300 
definitions, 299 
depth of keystone, 299 
external forces, 301 
forms of arches, 300 
line of pressure, 301 
Masonry, estimating, 1108 
Material transporting equipment, 861-865 
belt conveyors, 863 
motor trucks and tractors, 862 
wagons, 862 * 

wheelbarrows, 861 
Mausoleums, 743 
Maximum shear, 24 

Mayers, Clayton W., on Estimating concrete buildings, 

1097 1116 

Mechanical refrigeration, 1459 -1468 
absorption system, 1461 
compression system, 1460 
domestic installations, 1468 
ice manufacturing plants, 1466 
measurement of refrigerating effect, 1469 
method of application, 1463 
proportioning of cooling surface, 1464 
practical notes, 1467 
rating of machines, 1459 
refrigerating load, 1462 
mediums, 1459 
Mechanical stokers, 1232 
trades, 842-843 
Memorial buildings, 743 
Merchandise, table of weights, 334 
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Mttal clad doors, 639 

floor-tile construction, 4^6 
lath, 967-976 
Metal lumber, 966-967 
I-beam joist, 999 
open-typo truss, 967 
plate-girder joists, 968 
steel joists, 967 
roof deck, 964 
studs, 961 
types, 966 

Method of sections, algebraic treatment, 50 
graphical treatment, 52 
Military buildings, 742 
Mill construction, 395-399 

slow burning timber, 399-405 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 964 , 969 , 971 , 972 , 
1016 

Mixers for concrete, 880 
Modul of elasticity, ratio of, G 
Modulus of elasticity, 3 
rupture, 5 

Moment, bending, 22 

distribution in continuous beams, 147 
in continuous beams, 46 
of a force, 7 

Moments and shears, 22-34 
of forces, 17 
Monitors on roofs, 418 
Moore, Lewis E., quoted, 97, 209 

Morris, Clyde T., on Bearing plates and bases for 
beams, girders, and columns, 227-229 
Bending and direct stress, wood and steel, G 1 
Steel columns, 208-"212 
Tension members, 229-231 
Mortar, lime, 978 
Mosaic floors, 456 
Motor trucks and tractors, 868 
Motors, alternating current, 1360 

Moulton, A. G., on Construction methods, 816 - 837 , 

889-846 

Multiple beam girders, 117 
Municipal buildings, 730 
Music halls, 741 

Nails, 231 * 

estimating, 1091 , 1094 
lateral resistance of, 232 
National Concrete Company, 1021 
National Steel Fabric Company, 1007 , 1014 
Natural illumination, 1417-1421 
New York reinforced tile floor, 349 
Non-concurrent forces, composition and equilibrium of, 
12 

determination of reactions, 18 
Normal schools, 738 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, 968 , 970 , 
972 , 1018 
Notation, 1480 

Office buildings, 773-777 

arrangement of offices, 774 
column spacing, 777 
doors, 636 
floor finish, 774 
general plan, 776 
lighting of offices, 1409 


Office buildings, office requirements, 776 
pipe and wire shafts, 774 
story height, 776 
toilets, 774 

,type of construction, 774 
Open-type truss, 967 
Orange-peel buckets, 868 
Orders of architecture, 719 
Ornamental roof trusses, 585-594 

Owen, Allan F., on Clearances for freight tracks and 
automobiles, 809-811 
Floor openings and attachments, 458 
Floor surfaces, 453-458 
Ground floors, 459 
Retaining walls, 688-696 
Oxyacetylene cutting, 901 

Paint, 1060-1066 
application, 1063 
cold-water, 1068 
composition, 1060 
dryers, 1063 
drying oils, 1062 , 
evaluation, 1060 

formulas, specifleations and ti'sts, 1068 
functions and properties, 1060 
interior walls, 1066 
manufacture, 1063 

painting concrete, brickwork, etc., 1064 
pigments, 1061 
preparation for use, 1063 
steel and other metals, 1066 
terms in specifications, 1068 
thinners, 1063 
Painting, 1096 

estimating, 1109 

Parabolic formula for stresses, G2 
Parapet walls, 604, 617, 632 
Park buildings, 741 
Partition deadening, 623, 628 
Partitions, 025-630 
brick, G25 

cold storage buildings, 628 
concrete, 626 

expanded metal and plaster, 627, 628 

finishes, 629 

fireproof, 625 

gypsum blocks, 627 

lith, 628 

non-fireproof, 627 
plaster board, 628 
sound dcadeners for, G23, 028 
tile, 626 

toilet room, 030 
wall board, 628 
wood and plaster, 627 
Party walls. 622 

Peabody, Arthur, on Architectural design, 717- 728 
Architectural practice, 1116 -1119 
Architectural timber work, 585 
Farm buildings, 783-787 
Mail chutes, 686-687 
Public buildings, general design, 728-753 
Swimming pools, 682-686 
Peat, characteristics, 353 
Penitentiaries, 748 
Photographs of building site, 820 
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Pickard, Glenn H., on Paint, varnish, etc., 1060-1068 
Pier construction of walls, 616 
Piers and buttresses, 305-308 

designing for stability, 307 
methods of failure, 305 
principles of stability, 305 
Piers, brick, tests on, 1680-1088 
under foundations, 384 
Pigments, paint, 1061 
Pile driving, 881-884 

foundations, concrete, 362 
sand, 363 
wooden, 360-362 

Piles, reinforced concrete footings on, 384 
Piling and pile-driving equipment, 866-878 
caps for piles, 871 
drivers, 867 
hammers, 868 
points or shoes, 871 
pulling sheet piling, 878 
sheet, 363, 886 , 860 
steel sheet piling, 364, 866 
wood sheet piling, 866 
See also Excavating 

Piltz, A. W., on Metal lumber, 966 , 967 
Pin-connected reinforcing system, 1080 
Pin connections of steel members, 293-298 
Pintles, 401 

Pipe coils for heating, 1166 
lead, 1316 
shafts, 416 

threading machines, 906 
Pipes and fittings, water, 1888-1887 
cast-iron pipe, 1883 
concrete pipe, 1880 
cost of laying, 1884 
flange fittings, 1886 
screwed fittings, 1887 
wood stave pipe, 1884 
wrought-iron pipe, 1883 
Piping and fittings, 1889-1844 

blow-off and feed pipes, 1841 
fittings and valves, 1841 
flanged fittings, 1839 
joints and flanges, 1889 
pipe, 1889 
pipe covering, 1841 
Plank, specifications, 1494 - 1009 , 1011 
Plaster as fireproofing material, 341 
board, gypsum, 987 
lime, 979 

Plastering, estimating, 1108 
machines, 900 
specifications, 980 
Plasters, gypsum, 986 
Plate and box girders, 184-191 
combined stresses, 186 
flanges, 184 

resisting moment, determination of, 184 
riveting, flange, 186 
web, 185 
splices, 185 
stiffener angles, 185 
web, 184 

reinforcement, 186 
Plate girder flange splices, 284 
joists, 968 


Plate girder web splices,, 281 « 

Plumbing and drainage, 1813- 1368 
area drains, 1816 
chemical installations, 1817 
cold water consumption and piping, 1881 
drinking devices, 1888-1884 
hanging fixtures, 1819 
hot water service, 1819 
house drains, 1318 

lavatories, bath tubs, and showers, 1818 
lead burning, 1817 
waste pipe, 1810 

rain water leaders, roof terminals, 1814 
regulations, 1884-1368 
sewers, 1818 
sinks, 1319 

storm water disposal, 1318 
subsoil drains, 1818 

suggestions for engineers, architects, etc., 1868 
swimming pools, 1319 
toilet fixtures, 1818 
traps, 1316 
vents, 1316 
waste discharge, 1816 
yard drains, 1816 
Plumbing regulations, 1324-1868 

catch basins, sumps and ejectors, 1848 
explanation of terms, 1827 
floor drains and fixture wastes, 1846 
inspections and tests, 1348 
joints and connections, 1341 
miscellaneous provisions, 1343 
outside-of-building, 1326 
plumbing fixtures. 1346 
quality and weight of materials, 1337 
repairs and reconstruction, 1348 
sewers and drains, 1329 
surface and rain water connections, 1348 
toilet rooms for public buildings, 1349 
traps and clean-outs, 1839 
within-the-building, 1388 
Plumbing work, 842 
Pneumatic caissons, 365-369 
excavating tools, 861 
Poisson’s ratio, 6 
Police stations, 746 

Poling board method of sinking shafts, 365 
Portland cement, 992-996 
specifications, 1481 

Positive differential system of heating, 1191 
Post-caps. 259 

' Posts, specifications, 1494 - 1609 , 1616 
Power, 1233-1839 
auxiliaries, 1238 

comparison of engines and turbines, 1837 
compounding engines, 1836 
condensers, 1838 
condensing water, 1838 
engine valves. 1236 
gas engines. 1238 
prime movers, 1238 
removal of entrained air, 1288 
steam engines, 1834 
superheated steam, 1237 
turbines, 1286 
Power plants, 706 
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Pr<$paration of site for a building operation, 820-824 
location of reference ‘points, 820 
photographs, 820 
pile driving, 821-824 
wrecking buildings, 821 
Pressure on foundations, 359 
tanks, 653 

Privies, outdoor, 1300-1306 
Properties of wood and steel sections, 96 
Protection of structural steel from fire, 337-343 
Public buildings, 728-753 

charitable purpose buildings, 751 

churches, 744 

city halls, 730 

civic centers, 743 

club houses, 731 

colosscums, 732 

comfort stations, 742, 777-783 

convention halls, 732 

court houses, 729 

dance halls and aeadt'mies, 742 

detention buildings, 746 

expositions, 741 

fair park buildings, 739 

6re engine houses, 731 

hospitals, 751 

hotels, 731 

institutions isolated from cities, 753 
libraries, 730 
mausoleums, 743 
military buildings, 742 
municipal buildings, 730 
normal schools, 738 
park buildings, 741 
railway stations, 732 
schools, 738 
state eapitols, 728 
theaters and music halls, 741 
tombs, memorials, etc., 743 
town halls, 729 
universities, 732-758 
Pulling sheet piling, 872 
Pulsometcr steam pump, 874 

Pulver, H. E., on Cement mortar and plain concrete, 

1021-1031 

Concrete reinforcement, 1002-1021 
Metal lath, 967 - 976 / 

Pumping equipment, 873 - 876 , 1267-1277 
air lift pumps, 1270 

centrifugal or turbine pumps, 874 , 1275 

city water lifts, 1275 

deep well plunger pumps, 1269 

diaphragm pumps, 873 

fire pumps, 1275 

horsepower required, 1276 

hydraulic rams, 1267 

power pumps, 1273 

reciprocating pumps, 874 

residential pumping plants, 1274 

rotary or impeller pumps, 1270 

steam pumps, 874 

windmills, 1276 

Purdy, Corydon T., on Shafts in buildings, 648-651 
Stairs, 640 

Purification of water, 1250-1257 
PurUns, 463, 513, 53^ 


Purlins for sloping roofs, 191-197 
flexible roof covering, 193 
free to bend, 194 
load carried by, 191 
rigid roof covering, 192 
supported by tic rods, 195 
unsymmetrical bending, 191 
Putty, 1059 
Puzzolan cement, 992 
Pyrona doors, 638 

Radiation, heat, 1158 
Radiators, 1164 

Raft foundations, concrete, 383 
Railway stations, 732 
Rain water leaders, 607, 1266 
regulations, 1342 
roof terminals, 1314 
Rams, hydraulic, 1267 
Ransome unit system, 438 
Reactions, 17-22 

determination of, IS 
Reciprocating pumps, 875 
Reformatories, 748 
Refrigeration, mechanical, 1459-1468 
Reinforced concrete, 1031-1032 
btmms and slabs, 127-174 
bending and direct stress, fiS 79 
Reinforced concrete building regulations, 1567 1587 
bond and anchorage, 1579 
columns and walls, 1584 
conen'te quality and working stresses, 1570 
definitions, 1567 
design, 1545 , 1575 
flat slabs, 1580 

flexural computations and moment coefli* 
cients, 1576 
footings, 1586 

forms and details of construction, 1574 
materials and tests, 1569 
mixing and placing concrete, 1573 
shear and diagonal tension, 1578 
Reinforced concrete construction, floor and roof 
framing, 418-441 
joint code, 1567-1587 
specifications for, 1531-1566 
Reinforceinc'nt, 1002-1021 

bars, specifications, 1485-1487 
estimating, 1107 
specifications, 1541 
unit price of, 1115 
Reinforcing systems, 1017-1021 
Residences, foundations for, 356 
lighting, 1415-1417 
Resolution of concurrent forces, 8 
Restrained and continuous beams, 42-49 
Resultant of forces, 7 
Retaining walls, 688-696 
cantilever, 091 
masonry, 691 
reinforced concrete, 691 
sloping back fill, 694 
stability, 688 
steel sheet piling, 694 
structural steel frame, 694 
supporting railroad tracks, 696 
surcharge, 695 
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Revolving doors, 639 
Rib metal, 1015 
Ribbed lath. 970 

Hies. H., on Building stones, 928-986 
Riveted tension members, 230 
Riveters, air, 900 
Riveting girders, 185, 186 
steel frame work, 880 

Rivets, 260-271 f 

dimensions, 261 
direct tension, 270 
driving of, 268 
grip. 202 
holes, 263 
kinds, 260 
location, 263 

shearing and bearing values, 269 
spacing, 266 

Roberts, Alfred W , on Cast-iron lintels, 123-126 
Masonry arches, 290-304 
Plate and box girdiTs, 184 -191 
Steel beams and girders, 115-123 
Rock excavating equipment, 806-861 
Ruck excavation, 825 
Rocks, characteristics, 354 

U8('d as building atones, 924 
Rod spacing in eolumns, 326 

concrete detailing, 324, 325 
Rogers, II. S., on Cast-iron columns, 204-208 
Columns, 58-64 
Stresses in roof trusses, 53-58 
Roof construction, timber, 391-395 
girders or trusses, 392 
joists, spacing of, 391 
saw-tooth roof framing, 393 
sheathing, 391 
Roof deck, steel, 964 
Roof drainage, 605-609 
catch basins, 608 
flashing, 605 
gutters, 605 

leaders, 607, 1266 , 1314 , 1342 

pitch, 605 

slopes on flat slabs, 608 
Roof framing, steel, 416-418 
flat roofs, 416 
hip and valley rafters, 417 
monitors, 418 
pitched roofs, 416 
saw-tooth skylights, 417 
Roof trusses, 460-594 
arched, 565 585 

bracing of roofs and buildings, 467 
choice of sections, 468 

connections between purlins and roof covering, 
466 

general design, 460 

form, 461 

joint details, 469 

knee-braced, design of, 547-564 

loadings, 470 

loads, combinations of, 474 
members, form of, 469 
ornamental, 585-594 
pitch, 462 

purlins, spacing of, 463 
snow loads, 473 


Root trusses, spacing, 463 

steel, design of, 531-547 
stress data, 53-58, 475-510 
weight of, 471 
wind loads, 472 
wooden, design of, 511-531 
Roof trusses, arched, 565-584 
bracing, 584 

determination of reactions and stresses, 567 
form of, 565 
hingeless arches, 574 
loading conditions, 576 

members and joints for three-hinged arch, 582 
stresses in braced and ribbed arches, 574 
three-hinged arches, reactions, .568 
stresses, 577 

two-hinged arches, reactions, 571 
Roof trusses, knee-braced, 548-564 
bracing. .562 

conditions for design, 553 

dt'sign of members and columns, 556 

form of, 548 

girts, .561 

joints, 560 

stress determination, 548 
stressc's in members, 554 
Roof trus8<“H, ornaiiKUital, 585 .594 

architectural timber work, 585 
combined trusses, 593 
hammer-beam truss, stresses, .592 
joint details, .594 
scissors truss, stresses, 587 
Roof trusses, steel, .531 -.54 7 

bracing, design of, .547 
conditions of design, 531 
estimated weight, 543 
joints, design of, 538 
loadings, 532 
membcTs, design of, 535 
minor details, .542 
purlins, design of, 533 
sheathing, di'sign of, 532 
stresses in members, 533 
top chord, design of, .543 
type and form, .531 

Roof trusses, stresses in, 53-58, 47.5-510 
algebraic method of sections, 53 
graphical method of joints, 51 
loads, 53 

nu'thods of equations and co(>flieients, 54 
reactions, 53 
wind load stresses, .56 
Roof tru8.se8, wooden, 511-531 

conditions of design, 511 
estimated weight, 5.30 
joints, design of, 517 
members, design of, 515 
sheathing, rafters, and purlins, 513 
stresses in members, 513 
Roofing, estimating, 1099 , 1109 
Roofs and roof coverings, .594-604 

asbestos corrugated sheathing, 602 
protected metal, 601 
cement tile, 602 
clay tile, 602 
concrete slab decks, 596 
condensation on roofs, 603 
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Roofs and roof coverings, conditions to be considered, 
695 • 

copper, 600 
cornices, 004 
corrugated 601 
glass, 008 

gypsum eoiriposition, 597 
hollow tile, 597 
insulating methods, 604 
lead, 001 
metal tile, 608 
parapet walls, 001 
precautions in design, 590 
prepared roofing, 002 
reinforced gypsum, 597 
selecting the type, 594 
shingles, 598 

slag or gravel roofing, 602 

slate, 599 

tin, 599 

wooden, 598 

zinc, 600 

Roofs in timber mill construction, 404 
purlins for sloping, 191-197 
Rubber tiling for floors, 456 
Rust in foundations, 858 

S-line, in unsymmetrical bending, 81 
S-polygons, in unsymm(*trieal bending, Sl-SO, 90 
»Safe load, 6 

Safety deposit vaults, 025 
Sand, characteristics, 352 
pile foundations, 363 
Sandstones for budding, 934 
Saville, C. M., 1268-1260 
Saw-tooth skylights, 417 
roof framing, 393 
roofs in concrete construction, 439 
Scaffolds, 841 , 897-899 
fixed, 898 
suspended, 898 
School planning, 701-773 

administration offices, 772 

auditorium, 770 

building laws, 762 

class rooms, 767 

commercial high schools, 764 

continuation or part-time classes, 765 

corridors, 768 

department rooms, 771 772 

cdueational surveys, 762 

fire protection, 773 

general design, 738 

gymnasiums, 769 

height of school buildings, 765 

intermediate or junior high schools, 763 

kindergartens, 709 

laboratories, 770 771 

library, 770 

lunch room, 771 

manual training schools, 764 

measurements of buddings, 766 

orientation of building, 767 

playgrounds, 773 

primary schools, 763 

program of studies, 762 

school organization, 702 


School planning, school sites, 762 
senior high schools, 764 
swimming pools, 770 
toilet rooiris, 769 
vocational schools, 764 
wardrobes, 768 
wider use of buildings, 765 
Scrapers for excavating, 866 
Screws, 231 

lateral resistance of, 239 
Scuppers in walls of buddings, 340 
Seat connections in floor framing, 413 
Seaton, M. Y., on Paint, varnish, etc., 1060 - 1068 
Sedimeiitarj' rocks for concrete aggregates, 998 
Sedimentation tanks, 1294 
Segmental arches, 349 
Self-centering fabrics, 1015 
Separators in steel floor framing, 414 
Septic tanks, 1293 , 1298 
Sewage disposal, 1288 -1299 

composition of sewage, 1290 
cost, 1289 
details, 1289 
filters, 1296 , 1299 
Imhoff tanks, 1294 , 1299 
inspection of plants, 1298 
limiting grade.s, 1289 
materials used for sewers, 1288 
processes of purification, 1292 
sediiiK'titafion tanks, 1294 
sel(‘ction of method, 1297 
s(>ptic tanks, 1293 , 1298 
size of &t‘W(‘rs, 1288 
tank tn'atment, 1292 
variations of How, 1289 
workmanship, 1289 
Sewers, regulations, 1329 
Shafts in buddings, 648- 051 
closed, 048 
elevator, 649 
open, 648 

stairway enclosures, 648 
S lapes, steel, 95 
Shear and torsif>n, 4 
in beams, 38, 48 
pin splic(‘, 253 

Shearing stresses in reinforced concrete beams, 127 
Shears and moments, 22-34 

concentrated load systems, 32 
definitions, 22 

determining uiomont graphically, 25 
diagrams, 23 

effect of floor beams in bridge construction, 26 
mfluenee lines, 30 
maximum moment, 24 
moving uniform load, 29 
single concentrated moving load, 28 
Sheathing, in floor construction, 385 
papers, 1069-1070 
Sheet-piling, 363, 826 , 866 
Shingles, 621 
Shoe factories, 801 
Shoring in excavating, 824 
of beams, 48 
Shovels, power, 846 
Shrinkage stresses, 6 
Siding on frame walls, 621 
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Silt, characteristics, 353 
Simple and cantilever beams, 34-41 
Simplex floor arch, 348 
Simpson, Russell, 249 

Site of building operation, preparation, 820-824 
Skylights and ventilators, 009-615 
common box, 613 
glass 611 

longitudinal monitors, 613 
saw-tooth construction, 613 • 

transverse monitors, 613 
ventilators, 614 
Slab footings, single, 373 

steel arrangement, in concrete construction, 418 
Slabs and walls, detailing in (toncrete ecjnstruetion, 323 
reinforced concreti', 141 
(See also Reams, reinforced conen'te 
Slag cenumt, 992 
Slab* for building stone, 936 
Sloped footings for columns, 373 
Slow-burning timber mill construction, 309 405 
anchoring steel beams, 404 
basement floors, 405 
beam arrangements, 403 
columns and walls, 404 
floor details, 403 
pintles over columns, 401 
rigid eonneetions, 102 
roofs, 404 

Smith, C. Shuler, formula for timber columns, 190 
Smith, Stewart T,, on Mechanical refrigeration, 1469 - 
1468 

Softwood floors, 453 

lumber classifications, 911 
Soil, characti'ristics, 351 

tests for bearing capacity, 351 
Space diagram, 8 
Specifications, 1136-1141 
city codes, 1140 
form, 1137 
index, 1141 

sclicdules of material and work, 1140 
See also Appendixes at end of Vol. II 
Spiral columns, 213 

Splices and connections: steel members, 260-298 
avoiding eccentric connections, 292 
compression members, 279 
connection angles, 285-289 
cover plate splices, 285 
eccentric connections, 289 
lap and butt joints, 271-279 
lug or clip angles in connections, 288 
pin connections, 293- 298 
plate girder flange splices, 284 
W'eb splices, 281 

requirements for a good joint, 293 
rivets and bolts, 260-271 
splices in trusses, 279 
tension members, 280 

Splices and connections: wooden members, 231-260 
bolts, 232 

compression on surfaces inclined to direc- 
tion of fibers, 248 

connections between columns and girders, 
257 

joists and girders, 254 
fish plate splice, 250-252 


Spliobs and connectio^is: wooden members, jois 
hangers, 256 

lat(‘ral resistance of nails, screws and boltf 
232-241 
nails, 231 

post and girder cap connections, 259 
resistance to pn'ssure from metal pm, 248 
withdraw'ul of nails, screws, etc., 241 
screws, 231 
shear pin splice, 253 
tenon bar splice, 252 
tension splices, 249-253 
washers, 245 -248 
Springs, 1249 
Sprinkler systems, 1264 
Sprinkler tanks, 651 
Stacks, brick, 698 
concrete, 699 
steel, 703 
Stains, 1067 
Stair wells, 415, 648 
work, 843 845 
Stairs, 640 617 

balustrades, 645 
definitions, 640 
enclosed, 615 
estimating, 1103 , 1112 
hand rails, 615 
landings, <>15 
location, ()14 

materials, details, etc., 646 
number, 6 12 

reinforced concn*te, 169-174 
risers, and treads, 641 
width, 642 
winders, 645 

Standardized industrial buildings, 802-809 
advantages, 803 

Austin method of eonstruetion, 802 
illustrations, 803 
origin, 802 
types, 802 
State Capitols, 728 
Statically determinate struetun*s, 3 
Statics, prineiples of, 7 17 
center of gravity, Ki 
definition, 7 
elements of a force, 7 
moments of forci's, 17 
Steam ('tigines, 1234 

hammers for pile driving, 822 
heating system, 1168 1172 
properties of, 1144 
pumps, 874 
shovel, 824, 848 
turbiiK's, 1236 
Steel, 962 966 
alloy, 964 
carbon, 963 
castings, 966 
effect of heat on, 337 
elements in, 962 
forgings, 966 
manufacture, 963 
rolled shapes, 966 
structural pressi'd, 966 
See also Structural steel 
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Steel beams and girders, 115-^3 
buckling of web, 115 
double-layer beam girder, 117 
cover plates, 117 
deflection, 116 
design of, 115 
grillage beams, 118 

lateral support of compression flange, 116 
multiple beam girders, 117 
strut-beams, 118 
tie-beams, 117 

Steel buildings, estimating, 1080-1096 
caissons, 367 
Steel columns, 208-212 

caps and bases, 211 
combined with concrete, 212 
details, 209 

forms of cross section, 208 
formulas, 62, 208 
lattice or lacing, 209 
slenderness ratio, 208 
splices, 211 
Steel doors, 638 

Steel-erection equipment, 900-903 
air riveters, 900 
chipping tools, 900 
dollies, 900 

drills, air and electric, 901 
grinders, air and electric, 901 
oxyacetylene cutting, 901 
rivet sets, 900 
welding, 901 

Steel floor and roof framing, 405-418 
frame buildings, erection, 829 
joists, 967 

roof truss, design, 531 547 
sash, estimating, 1108 
sections, properties, 96 
feteel shapes and properties of sections, 95-98 

manufacture and kinds of shapes, 95 
properties, 96 

Steel sheet-piling, 364, 820 , 866 
windows, 634 
wire gage, 1006 

reinforcement, specifications, 1487 
Stiffener angles of girders, 185 
Stiffness, definition, 5 
Stirrups, detailing, 325 
Stokers, mechanical, 1232 
Stone masonry, strength (tf, 1629-1030 
Stone work, 839-841 

general precautions, 840 
handling stone, 840 
pointing, 840 
preventing stains on, 839 
setting, 839 

Stones, building, 923-936 
Storage of water, 1277-1283 
cisterns, 1280 

concrete tanks and reservoirs, 1280 
ice in tanks, 1282 
pneumatic tanks, 1280 
steel tanks, 1279 
wooden tanks, 1277 
Straight-line formula for stresses, 62 
Stress and deformation, 3 
axial stress. 4 


Stress and deformation, bending stresses, 5 
bond stress, 6 
combined stresses, 4 
curves, 4 

shrinkage and temperature stresses. 6 
working stress, 5 

Stress, bending and dirc'ct, wood and steel, 61-68 
Stress data for roofs, 475 510 
coefficients, 475 

tables of coefficients, 476, 478-510 
vertical loading, 476 
wind loads, 477 

Stress fiber, coefficituits for beams, 90 
formulas for, 79 

Stresses, formulas for determining, 60 
in trusses, computing, 49 58 
StringiTs, specifications, 1494 - 1609 , 1611 
Structural clay tile, 942 ' 949 
absorption tests, 948 
adhesion tests, 949 
fire tests, 948 

freezing and thawing tests, 948 
kinds, 943 
manufacture, 943 
minimum requirements, 949 
ordinary temperature tests, 949 
sound testa, 949 
specification requirements, 944 
strength ti'sts, 946 
t(>sts on, 946 
Structural data, 332-716 
balconies, 668 '675 
buildings in gmieral, 332-337 
chimiK'ys, 697-705 

concrete floors and roof framing, 418-441 
cornices and parapi't walls, 630-633 
domes, 705 716 
doors, 636 

fire-resistive column eonstruetion, 313-345 
floor construction, 345-349 
flat slab construetifin, 441-453 
floor openings and attachments, 458 
surfaces, 453-458 
footings, 370' 385 
foundations, 350-369 
ground floors, 459 
long span construction, 675-682 
mail chutes, 086-687 
partitions, 625-630 

protection of structural steel from fire, 337-343 
retaining walls, 688-fi96 
roof drainage, 605-009 
trusses, 460-594 

roofs and roof coverings, 594-604 
shafts in buildings, 618-651 
skylights and ventilators, 609 615 
slow-burning timber mill construction, 399-405 
stairs, 640-647 

steel floors and roof framing, 405-418 
swimming pools, 682-686 
tanks. 651-657 

timber floors and roof framing, 385-399 
walls, 615-625 

wind bracing of buildings, 657-668 
windows, 633-635 
Structural lumber sizes, 921 

niembers, designing and detailing, 95- 331 
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Structural steel, costs, 1083 
erection costs, 1086 
examination of, 950 
fire protection of, 337-343 
specifications, 1482 
Structural steel detailing, 310-321 
assembling marks, 314 
drafting room organization, 310 
layouts, 312 
ordering material, 311 
riveted connections, 312 
shop detail drawings, 312 
typical detail drawings, 311-321 
Structural steel work, 828 - 830 

bolting and plumbing of superstructure, 829 
cycle of erecting operations, 829 
erecting ecpiiprncnt, 829 
riveting, 830 
setting gnllagt'S, 828 
Structural theory, elements of, 2 -91 

wood joist, etc., specifications, 1491-1009 
Strut-beams, 118 
Stucco, 981-980 

application, 983 
color, 984 

frame or timber walls for, 932 
general provisions, 983 
lime, 985 
magnesite, 980 
masonry walls for, 982 
monolithic concrete walls for, 982 
overcoating old houses, 984 
proportions, 983 
reinforcement, 983 
Stucco machines, 905 
Stud partitions, table, 389 
Studs, steel, 961 

Sullivan Machinery (/ompany drills, 860 
Surfacing machines for concrete, 904 
Swimming pools, G82-686 
cable, 685 
construction, 683 
dimensions, 683 
diving board, 684 
heating, 686 
lines and markings, 684 
linings, 684 
location, 682 
overflows, etc., 684 
school, 770 
shape of bottom, 683 
spaces about the pool, 685 
special types for sports, 685 
water supply and sanitation, 686 
Sykes Metal Lath Co., 968 , 972 , 973 
System and control in building, 810-820 
daily reports and diaries, 820 
time schedule, 810-819 
working estimate, 819 

T-beam design, 422 
T-beams, 142-147 

Tait, W. Stuart, on Chimneys, 697-705 
Talbot, Prof., quoted, 209 
Tanks, 651-657 
gasoline, 657 
house, 655 


Tanks, sewage disposal, . 1292-1299 
sprinkler, 651 
water, 1277-1283 
Telephone systems. 1469-1476 

common battery interphone systems, 1476 
distributing frame, 1469 
installation of subscribers’ sets, 1470 
intercommunicating, 1473 
substation wiring, 1472 
switchboard, 1469 
wiring classification, 1470 
Temperature stresses, 6 
Temperatures, usual, 1149 
Tenon bar splice, 252 
Tension in beams, 39 
Tension members, 229-231 
riveted, 230 
rods and bars, 229 
wooden, 231 

Tension splices in timber construction, 249 
Teredo, .danger of, to foundations, 369 
Terminal, industrial, 791 
Terra cotta, 1039 1040 

ceramic finish, 1041 
cleaning, 1040 

general principles for construction, 1042 
jointing and painting, 1040 
maintenance, 1040 
procedure and characteristics, 1039 
setting, 1044 
surface finish, 1041 
synopsis of manufacture, 1040 
use and properties, 1039 
Terra cotta floor arches, 347 

partitions (estimating, 1108 
Terrazo finish floors, 457 
Textile mills, 800 
Theaters, 741 

balcony framing, 673 
ventilation, 1203 

Thiessen, Frank C., on Fire-resistive column construc- 
tion, 343 345 

Fire-resistive floor construction, 345-349 
Piers and buttresses, 305-308 
Thompson-Starrett Company, time schedule, 817 
Thomson, T. Kennard, on Foundations, 350 369 
Threading machines, 906 

Three-moment equation in continuous beam di'sign, 43 
Tie-beams, 117 
definition, 2 

Tile arch floors, 347, 406 
floors, 455 
gypsum, 989 
partitions, 626 
walls, 620 
Tiling, 1046 1002 

certification of grades, 1001 
crazing, 1001 
glazed tiles, 1047 
grades of tile, 1048 
manufacture, 1046 
sotting, 1002 
standards, 1048 
trim tiles, 1047 
unglazed tiles, 1046 
Timber, 908-923 

board measure, table, 916 
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Timber, claBsifioation of lumber, 911 

conipo»ition. and mechanical properties, 909 
decay, prevention of, 911 
defects, 910 
deterioration, 910 
estimating quantities, 922 
factory and shop lumber sizes, 922 
factory lumbi r, 913 
framing timbers, sizes, 915 
general characteristics, 980 
grades specificatinns, 1491 
measurement of lumber, 916 
sawing, 911 
seasoning, 910 
shrinkage, 909 
sizes of lumber, 917 
softwood-lumber classihcations, 911 
strength values, 914 
structural lumber, 913 
sizes, 921 

used for wooden beams, 99 
working stresses, specifications, 1010-1619 
yard lumber, 912 
sizes, 917 

Timber detailing, 308-310 

information in plans, 308 
plans required, 300 
scab's, 309 

Timber floor and roof fratning, 385-399 
Time schedule in building operations, 810-819 
Toilet fixtures, 1318 

room partitions, 630 

rooms for public buildings, 1349 • 

Toilets, waterless, 1300-1312 

Tombs, 743 

Torsion, 4 

Town halls, 729 

Traps, 1310 

regulations, 1339 

Troutwine’s formula for keystone of an arch, 299 
Truscon Steel Company, 806, 907 - 973 , 1010 
Trussed girders, 180-183 
Trusses, computing stresses in, 49-58 
definition, 2 
roof, 392, 460-594 
Turbines, 1236 

Underfloors, 459 
Unit fan heaters, 1190 

prices, estimating, 1110 
reinforcing system, 1019 
stresses for design of wooden beams, 99 
University buildings, 732-738 
Unsymrnetrieal bending, 79-94 
deflection of beams, 93 
fiber stress coefllcients for beams, 90 
flexural modulus, 81 
formulas for fiber stress, 79 
investigation of beams, 89 
S-line, 81 

S-polygons, 81-86, 90 
solution of problems, 86 

Vacuum exhaust steam heating, 1191 
steam heating, 1190 
Valves, engine, 1230 
Vapor systems of heating, 1191 


Varnish, 1065 
Vault construction, 624 
V'entifation, 1198-1218 
air distribution, 1206 
washers, 1205 
allowance for fittings, 1217 
automatic temperature control, 1205 
duct and fan circulation, 1212 
design, 1206 
systems, 1214 
fans and blowers, 1217 
friction through coils, etc., 1209 
gravity circulation, 1210 
mechanical circulation of air, 1207 
methods, 1202 
preh(>ating air, 1203 
position of inlets and outlets, 1202 
quantity of air necessary, 1198 
theaters and Auditoriums, 1203 
Ventilators, 614 
Vents, 1316 

Wagons for building operations, 862 
Wall board, gypsum, 989 
Walls, 615-625 

bank vaults, 625 
brick, 616 
veneer, 621 

cold storage buildings, 623 
conerete, 616 
curtain, 623 
damp proofing, 620 
faced with ashlar, 618 
frame, 620 
furring, 620 
insulation, 623 
masonry, above grade, 616 
below grade, 615 
parapet, 617 
partition deadening, 623 
party, 622 
retaining, 688 696 
safety deposit vaults, 625 
sheet metal, 621 
specifications, 1585 
tile and brick, 620 
plaster, 620 
vault construction, 624 
wood and plaster, 621 
Wash borings for foundations, 350 
Washers in timber construction, 245-248 
Water, consumption and piping, 1321 
for mixing conerete, 1002 
properties, 1144 

Water supply data and equipment, 1245-1287 
bacterial.'count, 1266 
chemical treatment, 1261 
consumption of water, 1267-1260 
disinfection and sterdization, 1256 
filtration, 1261 
ground water, 1246 
hardness of water, 1264 
hydraulic data, 1260-1267 
incrustation, 1264 
infiltration galleries, 1249 
iron, removal of, 1263 
mangani'sc. removal of, 1264 
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Water supply data and equipment; meters, 1259 
pipes and fittings, 1388-1287 
pumping equipment, 1267-^1877 
purification of water, 1260-1267 
rain-water filters, 1263 
rainfall, 1246 
sedimentation, 1261 
softeners of water, 1266 
sources of supply, 1246-1260 
springs, 1249 

storage of water, 1277- 1283 
surface waters, 1249 
tanks, storage, 1277 
wells, 1246 -1248 
Water-tight cellars, 369 
Waterless toilet conveniences, 1300-1312 
chemical closets, 1306-1310 
deep vault typo, 1300 
double compartment type, 1306 
dry closets, 1310 
incinerator closets, 1312 
outdoor privies, 1300 1306 
pit type, 1303 

portable chemical cloHr*ts, 1310 
removabhi bucket type, 1306 
septic privy, 1304 
water-tight vault type, 1304 
Waterproofing of foundations, 828 
Watson, F. 11 , on Acoustics of buildings, 754-761 
Web conni'ctions In steel floor framing, 414 
plates, 18 V 

r(*inforeement for eoncrete beams and slabs, 130- 
135 

Weights of building materials, 470 
merchandise, 334 
Welding structural steel, 901 
Wells, 1246 1248 
dredged, 369 
drilled, 1246 

driven and tubular, 1247 
dug or open, 1248 
interference, 1248 
Wheelbarrows, 861 
Wheeled scrapers, 866 

Whipple, Harvey, on Concrete building stone, 1032- 
1039 

Wickwire iSpeneer Stc'el Cornpanv, 1011 
Wind bracing of buildings, 657 (HiS 

bending stressi's in girders, 663 
collapse, resistance to, 658 
girdi'rs, design of, 664 
masonry buildings, 607 
mill buildings, 667 
(A^crturriing, resistance to, 658 
path of stress, 658 
pressure on end of building, 667 
side of building, 668 
rectangular bracing, 660 
shear in girders, 603 
stresses on columns, 666 
triangular bracing, 658 
unit stresses, 658 
wind pressure, 657 
wood frame buildings, 607 
Wind load stresses on roof trusses, 56 
pressure, 667 


Windmills, 127*6 
Windows, 633-635 * 

basement, 634 

box frames in masonry walls, 634 
casement, 633 
hollow metal, 635 

location for lighting efficiency, 1419 
pulleys, 1075 
steel, 634 
wood, 633 

Winter construction, equipment for, 907 
Wire fabric for concrete reinforcement, 1006 
Wiring concrete buildings, 1384-1386 
Wood borers, 359 
caissons, 368 
construction in, 837-839 
floor surfaces, 453 

joist, plank, etc., spocifications, 1494, 1609, 1611 
sections, properties, 96 
Wooden beams, 98-114 

allowable unit stresses, 99 
bearing at end of beams, 100 
deflection, 100 

factors Considered in design, 98 
girders, 101 

holes for pipes, etc,, 99 
horizontal sIuht, 99 
joists, 100 
kinds of timber, 99 
lateral support, 100 
quality of timber, 99 
sized and surfaeed timbers, 100 
tables, 103^111 
Wooden columns, 197 204 
bases of columns, 203 
built-up, 200 

formulas, 198 * 

ultiimib' loads, 199 
Wooden girders, 17-1 183 
built-up, 175 
examples of design, 177 
Hitch-plate, 179 
solid, 175 
trussed, 180-183 
Wooden grillage footings, 370 
pile foundations, 360-362 
roof truss, design, 511-531 
sheet-piling, 363, 866 
tension members, 231 
Woodworking luiuipnient, 891-892 
boring machines, 892 
combination machines, 891 
jointers, 891 y 

power saws, 891 

Woolson, Prof. I. H., fire tests on concrete, 341 
Workhouses, 747 

Working estimate in building operations, 819 
load, 6 
stress, 5, 

Wrecking buildings, 821 
Wrought iron, 952 

Xpantruss reinforcing system, 1021 

Yard lumber, 912, 917 
Yield point, 3 

Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 969, 971, 972, 1017 







